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Origin op the Institute and Summary op the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the vanous questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning fanning, vegetable and ani 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(^) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(i) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information wliich 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose aU available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


CANADA. 

THK CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF EIVR STOCK. 

OEFICIAE SOraCE: 

Reports or the Provincial Departments or Agriculture in The A^ticulmral Gazette 
Of Canada, Ottawa, Jul>, 191S, 

I 

GATHER SOURCES: 

Eloto (F a.) : “ How Western live Stock goes to Market ”, in Farm and Dairy, Toronto, 
14 August 1919. 

Abix (P. M ); “ Co-opei»itive Eive Stock Shipping”, in The Grain Grewers* Guide, Winnipeg, 
22 October 1919. 

"More than seven thotisand carloads of live stock were sold co-opera¬ 
tively by farmers of live Canadian provinces in 1918, and this system of 
selling has not yet passed its initial stage. 

Piogiesb has Ijeen made especially in the Prairie provinces. Local 
associations for the consignment of live slock are found everj-where from 
Winnipeg to the Rocky J^Iountains. A considerable number of these so¬ 
cieties are affiliated to the Grain Growers, but in Saskatchewan the live 
st02k marketing societies incorporated under the Agricultural Associations 
Act do business on a large scale. In Ontario there are from 200 to 250 of 
these organizations. Many of them originated as farmers’ clubs; others 
were founded under the auspices of the Farmers’ Union. In Quebec pro¬ 
vince the Cheesemakers* Association sells all kinds of animal produce while 
the breeders* societies only market animals for purposes of breeding. In 
the more eastern provinces co-operative marketing has dealt in particular 
with sheep and lambs. It is anticipated that a large quantity of Cana¬ 
dian live stock will before long be sold in this way by the farmers them- 
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selves, who wiU leam the methods and principles of marketing and will be 
influenced to improve their stock witli a \dew to rendering it as profitable 
as possible. 

The systems of co-operative marketing vary with pro\nnces. We 
will briefl}’^ explain those followed in the pro^dnces of Quebec, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan and in the Western Provinces. 

§ I. Quebec province. 

In considering Quebec Pro\dnce it is best to examine the marketing 
of sheep and that of cattle and pigs separately. 

Eleven sheep breeders’ and wool producers’ co-operative associations 
have been organized in the province since 1917 and several of them sell' 
sheep co-operatively. Such sales are by auction and take place on the county 
fair ground or in another conveniently central place, or else the sheep 
are consigned by carloads to the Montreal market. They are graded by 
weight in the presence of the farmers, and each farmer receives a certi¬ 
ficate showing the grade of the animals he offers for sale. The association 
charges from 8 to 10 cents for each sheep sold. When consignments 
are made to the Montreal market from i ^4 to 2 cents per pound is de¬ 
ducted from the price paid to the farmer in order to cover the sdling agent’s 
commission, freight, and depreciation through shrinkage of weight during 
transport. 

The total value of the sheep sold by six of these associations in 1918 
was 836,544.87. The fanners received prices from i to 2 ceuts per pound 
higher than those paid by local buyers. 

The sale of cattle and hogs in this province has been practically un¬ 
organized, live animals being bought at a fixed price by the great slaughter¬ 
houses of Montreal and by many rural dealers. However in 1918 the Que¬ 
bec Cheesemakers’ Agricultural Association began to sell live stock for 
its shareholders. It grades and sells for its members, by carloads only, 
such live animals as 5^oung steers, heifers, bulls, cows, lambs, sheep, hogs 
and calves. Its members conast both of individuals and of associations 
of various kinds. Consignments are made from the disstricts in which these 
associations are active or from the two slaughterhouses managed by the 
Quebec Cheesemakers’ Co-operative Association. The animals are weighed 
and nnmbered at loading points, and a copy of the wdgh-sheet is posted 
with the bill of lading to the Cheesemakers' Association. The marking 
of the animals makes the grading easier. The owner receives the amount 
due to him together with a grade certificate containing valuable informa¬ 
tion as to defects noted in his animals and the way to cure these. 

A chaxge of 2 ^4 per cent, is made on sales of live animals by carloads, 
in addition to expenses of consignment and the cost of food supplied in 
Montreal and of insurance. 

During 1918 the Cheesemakers’ Association received from its members 
about 125 carloads of five animals or 6,900 head of stock. Their sale pro¬ 
duced a total sum of §152,951.03. 
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§ 2 , Ontario. 

Co-operalive marketing of live stock in Ontario is of recent origin. 
The oldest association having tliis object has not existed for more than 
five years and the movement has become important only within the last 
two years. There are now from 200 to 250 organizations which consign 
stock co-operatively, and in 1918 about i.ooo carloads, approximately 
valued at Sj,000,000, were despatched. 

vSomc of these associations have been organized only for the purpose 
ot marketing live slock ; others are co-operative organizations which have 
been in business foi some time; but the majority have originated as farm¬ 
ers’ club« of which there are from 600 to 800 in Ontario. A farmers’ 
club appoints a committee, called the live stock committee, to take charge 
of the niaiketing. This committee arranges vdth one of its members or 
a local drover that he undertake the actual handling ot the stock, receiving 
either a commission or a regular salary. In many cases such a " shipper ” 
acts for fiom two to seven clubs, and " ships ” stock from several sta¬ 
tions on the same railway, so that full carloads are made up and clubs 
which do not contribute a full carload yet pay freight at the rates charged 
for such. 

When stock is consigned by co-operative associations which have 
available capital, it is usually paid for on delivery at the car, and the 
profits on each conbignment are distributed among the members raia. 
A resen’^e iund is used to cover any over-payments made to members 
at the time of delivery. But usually members wait for their returns until 
the stock is sold. 

This co-operative marketing of live stock has led farmers in certain 
districts of the provinces to buy or build their own weighing scales at 
" shipping ” stations, and has, wherever it has been carried on, caused an 
improvement in the quality of the stock marketed. 

Among the organizations which have undertaken it the Live Stock 
Commission Dei^artment of the United Farmers* Co-operative Company, 
which has made sales on commission in Toronto market since 15 February 
1918, deserves special notice. The following table summarizes its business 
ironi 15 h^ebniary to 31 :May 1918. 




Cattlt' 

Hogs 1 

Calves 1 

Sheep 

Value 

I5-;!8 Rebroary . 1 

33 1 

460 1 

782 

■ 

178 1 

78.919.52 

1-31 March . . ‘ 

159 

2,377 

4.152 

— 

244 

404,847-49 

1-30 April. . . 

250 

3,451 

6,288 1 

St)9 

271 I 

656,712.31 

1-31 May. . . 

356 1 

5,750 1 

7.003 

1,288 

167 1 

i,oo 7,93I-89 


79 ^ 1 

12,033 

18,325 

2,157 1 

860 

2,148,411.21 
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The Pro\incial Department of Agricultuie emploj'S an official whose 
dutv it is to assist such organizations in consigning stock, gradi% hogs, 
keeping records, etc. It has issued a circular which gh^e^ detailed instruc¬ 
tions as to consigning stock, and has taken steps to acquaint tanners with 
demands on the market. 


§ j. Saskuchi$W4N. 

In 1913 the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture published a 
bulletin e^rplaining the method of co-operative marketing and its benefits. 
As a result, some nine co-operative stock marketing associations were 
organized in the province in 1015. There are now 50 full}" registered and 
incorporated active associations, in addition to the nnincorporaled local 
associations of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers* Assodation. 

All these associations market stock in much the same way. Each 
ot them has a manager, responsible for the details connected with the 
marketing, who usually' receives a fixed rate ol payment per hundred head 
marketed or a conmiission on the proceeds of a sale. Well established as- 
sodations have fixed " shipping " daj-s and each member delivers his stock 
at the local stock3’ards. Several assodations in the province “ ship *’ 
once a veek regularly’, others once a fortnight, others more frequently’* 
at one season ol the year than others. All stock is weighed when it is 
delivered. Hogs are usually graded by weight and quality. Cattle and 
sheep are usually*' branded so that each consigner’s animals may, when 
they are sold, be identified. The animals are sold tlirongh one of the live 
stock commission firms. The proceeds, less charges for frdght, yardage, 
feeding and commission, are returned to the manager. In a business of 
this kind little 01 no capital is required. 

To provide for aeddents many’ associations have a local insurance 
fund, formed by deductions of 2 or 3 cents per SJioo from the proceeds of 
all marketing. 

The following table gives the number of registered assodatioiis 
marketing stock and the quantity’ they sold from 191.1 to 1918: 


Year 

Ktuaber 
of a<«nctatioua 
marketing 
live *»tock 

Number 

oi 

cailiiads suld 

Value 

1914 . 

. 9 

So 

42,034.22 

1915 . 


140 

150.512.70 

1916. 

. 33 

241 

323,171.25 

1917. 

. 35 

54^ 

1,050,285.18 

1918. 

. 50 1 

750 1 

1432,000,00 
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Eleven as'^odations which shipped igi carloads of stock in 1917 
claimed to have made a saving of {{36,382. 

Seveial associations still make a practice of sending a new man to 
market each carload, shareholdeis frequently taking it in turns to accom¬ 
pany consignnients. This practice will, if it is continued, seiiously in¬ 
terfere with the success of the associations. The men who come with 
the stock often pav most attention to their own personal business, so that 
the stock neglected in transit and sold to poor advantage. 

The Co-operative Organization Branch of the Provincial Department 
ot Agriculture is prepared to send an experienced man to assist the manager 
of a new assod^on to handle his first consignment, that is to receive, 
weigh, grade and market it. 


§ Western Canada, 

lyocal orgaiiizcitions called Dive Stock Shipping Assodations are found 
here and there fiom Winnipeg to the Rockies. They have nianageis who 
receive so many cents per hundredweight of the total wdglit of a consign¬ 
ment or about i i»er cent, of net returns In iqi8 the most important asso- 
dation, the United Oram 0-rowers, bandied 4,402 cailoads of cattle through 
the medium ot its three offices situated at Winnipeg, Calgaiy and Ed¬ 
monton, respectively. 

In some districts fanners go so far as to offer more foi animals locally 
than conditions at the central maiket w’arrant, in the hope of discouraging 
members of the assodations to such an extent that they cease to support 
these. It is indeed acknowledged that members * in isolated cases pos¬ 
sibly do not secure as much as they are bid locally for thdr live stock. " 

To remed> this state of affairs it is recommended that there be govern¬ 
ment supervision of the various live stock markets of Canada. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPl$RATlON IX IRlvIvAND IN 1917-18. 
SOURCES: 

Report op the Irish Agricultural Orgahizatiox Society for the Ye4r ending 31st 
M4RCH, 1918. I. \V. S Printing Department, Dublin, 1919. 

The Roscrt^ B^con Factory, Etd. Statement of Accounts for Year ended 31st December 
1917 and Directors* Report, 

IDEM for Ycarentled 3i»t December 1918. 
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The Wfxford Mp\r Suppl'i \^D h\co\ F^cTOR’i, I/ 1 D Aurlitoi-* Kcpoit, St'iteTicnt 
of Account^ incl Diicctoii Rei orttci 'ieii ended •»! l DeceinDci i ib 
iRIsH A6RICULTLR\L HOLL-iAI E SOCIEIA l^IMITEr DliectOl'^ R^i Olt ll BlllUcSleet 

'll 31st Dccembti IQ17 

The Co oplr.\.ti\e Reffren^e I ibp \r\ St'ittmtin. con u nnic'=ite( 

Better Business \ol IV, Vu- oanl 1 DuUin,'\fi3 AusristToiq 

TFE IRISH HO-«EbTi\D \0’XX\I,V0S9>I2, I„ 14, 23 2 Dul lu ,2- lUd-OMurh, 
^ \.piil 31 Mja^ ^nd 21 June 191J 

In our issue for Mi^cb iqi8 vve noticed the development of agricul¬ 
tural co-pperation in Ireland, in 1916-17 (i), and we propose now to give 
the facts relating to the ^ ear Tvhich ended in March 1918 As before farm¬ 
ers* co-operation i^as centralized in the lush Agncultuial Organiza¬ 
tion Society whose report for the ;year IQ17-18 is impel feet because it is 
based on returns fiimibhed b\ onh 677 soaeties the others having failed 
to supply the required data Xe\ertlilfcss the report is ample evidence 
of a successful wear’s ^oik as is shown b\ the following figures which we 
reproduce 

Tablv I —Portion 07 tilt ^oc^etit^ iffihated to tlit Lish As^ticulUual 
Of^amzatun ^ocut\ in 1016 ami IQ17 



19x6 

IQI7 

Tncrca'^c 

Totli 110 . jf iffillcitLfi ClLtlCS 

9*18 

947 


Tot'll jneuibcr hip 

106,734 

113 (.40 

f &96 

1 lal turnon Ll 

£ 6 , 090 ,S''o 

£7 5-4 4^8 

*r.474.5iS 

A\ eta^e tiiiaoi cr pi 1 ^ ciet\ 

£ 4,"00 

€S,ooo 

*3300 

Avenge turnover ici m niba 

« 5 - 

£66 

£0 

AdQ&licLtion fce*^. 

* 1,465 

ir,79'' 

£328 

Sub-iLnptioi s • 

£ i,7»-2 

£2,921 

£i,T 29 


The decrease in the numbei of afhhated societies is only app ircnt, 
being due to the fact that 53 agncultural banks which had long cea -ed to 
work were included m the figures for 1916 There is no doubt that the so- 
aebes are becoming more numerous steadily increasing their business 
and beconung moie loyal to the Insh Agncultuial Organization Society 
The increase of their trade is even more remaikable than oui figures 
indicate because the average turnovers have ben calculated not on the num¬ 
ber of societies furnishing returns but on the total number registered Cal¬ 
culated on the number of societies making returns, the average turnover 


(i) 30*5 2 tc 
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of a society in 1917 would be £9,661, an amount too latge to be accyjunled 
toi by the steady lise in the prices obtained foi produce. Progress is also 
strikingly shown by tbe new branches ot business which societies have 
undertaken. 

Turning to the several kinds of society affiliated to the Irish Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society, we reproduce figures giving a comparative 
view ot theii position on 31 Llarch 1917 and on 31 ]March 1918 : 


Tabi^e II — The Set^eral Classes of ScGiety\ 



* 31 jUarcli 1917 

31 JUarch 19x7 
to 31 Match 19x8 

31 Marejt 19x8 


Tctal Nc , 

No fumed No dissolved * 

lotal No. 

Cieamenes. ' 

' 34 ^ 

7 

'O 

34 ^ 

Atodliaiy creamcilcs . . . 

9 =i 

— 

— 

95 

Agricultural societies. . . 

2}& 

36 

14 

270 

Poultiy societies. 

12 

— 

— 

12 

Industrial societies 

9 




Flaa: societies .... .... 

6 

10 

— 

1 

Miscellaneous societies . . . 

1 32 

0 

2 

3 *^ 

Credit societies . 

224 

0 ' 

53 

171 

Federations ... 

2 

— 


2 

Totals . 

977 


1 79 

OCi 


§ I. Production and distribution. 

The productive and distributive co-oi)erativc societies had a record 
oi almost unvaried progress in 1917-18. 

A. Creameries. — These maintain their lead among Irish co-operarive 
societies. The decrease in their number in 1917-18 shown in Table II is 
only nominal, some of the ten societies said to have dissolved having 
amalgamated with others. 

The exporting of milch cows, the shortage of feeding-stuffs, the di¬ 
version of more milk to towns, the increased home buttermaking and the 
increased cost and the scarcity of labour caused a decrease of about 
9,000,000 gallons in the creameries' supply of milk. The committee of the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society has approached the Department 
of Agriculture in order to obtain an enquiry into this matter Side by 
side with the decrease in the supply of milk a large exten^on of the cheese¬ 
making enterprise of the creameries took place. The natural result was 
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that the production of butter lesbeued by 2,000 tons. Its money value 
increased however by more than half a million pounds sterling, and this 
fact, together with the prices obtained for cheese, brought the turnover 
of the creameries up to £5*239,879 as against £4,512,893 in iqi6. 

As regards the quality of produce, the Butter Control Scheme woiked 
wen in the case of the creameries which followed its conditions closely and 
paid due attention to the efficiency of processes and to deanlinesb. At 
the so-called pooling ” stations butter was giaded, with the lesult that the 
necessity became^apparent of producing only the finest qualit3^ of butler, 
and consequently of pasteuri2dng the cream and of possessing cooling aud 
chUling plant. Analogous pooling stations were established for cheese. 
Attention was drawn at the meeting last March ot the I. A. O. S. to the 
unfair competition which the creamery societies have to suffer from 
private and uncontrolled milk producers and manufacturers of dairy 
produce, who often place cheap adulterated or inferior good^ on the 
market, and it was resolved that the I. A. O. S. should take steps to bring 
before the competent authorities the unanimous opinion of the co-operative 
dair}’ societies that aU dairy produce should be compelled to reach certain 
fixed standards of fat content. 

Sixty-two creameries undertook ndUing, usually the crushing or grind¬ 
ing of foodstuffs but in some cases the production ot flour 01 oatmeal, in 
1917-18, while ten others registered in order to do so. 

B, AgncuUural Societies. — The aggregate memberships of the so¬ 
cieties whose primary object ig to supply the needs of tanners, increased 

5*522, reaching 31,200, wh'le the^r total turnover increased by 
£210,470, leaching £691,943, or an average of £24 a member. The func¬ 
tions of the societies tend to increase: they run stores, own machinery 
which their members hire, and cure bacon, and nine of them have engage*! 
in milling. It is probable that their further development will be 3"et more 
varied. A very flourishing example of a society of tliib ty'pc is the lyibbuni 
Co-operative Society which caters for both townsmen and countiyunen. 
During the half-year which ended on 6 January 1919 it acquired 145 
members and lost five, reaching a total membership of 1,950. Its share 
capital increased by £6,161, so that it amounted to £35,457. Total sales 
were £50,886 as against £38,926 in the corresponding six months of 1917. 

The figures in Table III (page 9) give some idea of the articles a 
society of this kind can supply and the use to which it can put its jirofits. 

C. PouUry Societies. — These societies did not increase in number, 
but their aggregate turnover rose from £118,022 in 1916 to £164,688 in 
1917. They have ceased to occupy themselves entirely with the pur¬ 
chase and sale of eggs, undertaking also other branches of farmers^ busi¬ 
ness, in two cases bacon curing for local use. It has been found that some 
managers of poultry societies lack the skill and knowledge requisite lor 
their post, in which they must buy, pack and sell poultry and eggs and be 
in touch with the general business of local dealers; and one society was 
able largely to increase its business and profits after it had almost doubled 
its manager’s salary. 
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Tabee III. — The Lisburn Co-operative Society 
6 July 1918 — 6 January 1919. 

Receipts fiom Sales Eependitore and AUocatious 


Giticjiy . 

Wtuking expenses, inteicbl, depie- 


Agiiaittmal . 

•,,,03 . 

48,104 

Drapciy and b^ol*- . 

Mutual Bcmfit l^iud . . 

82 

Bivad . 

j. >31 Rc&»-rvc Fund.... 

00 

0 al. 

. l,^32 . . 

20 


1 Provident Fund. 

AO 


1 

Insuiancc rcbcrve. 

80 


Spee'ial d« imciation. 

190 


1 Relief Fund. 

*■ 


SuiphiP for Dividend. 

i,ir6 



50,886 


D. Flax Societies. — In addition to the 16 flax societies existing on 
31 lilarch 1918, ten others were registered before March 1919. These 
societies have secured representation on the Flax Supplies Committee and 
the Flax Advisory Committee of the Department of Agriculture and 
certain grievances have in consequence been removed. Their work has 
however been made diflicult by the poor ciop of 1918, the scarcity of 
material, the high price, and scarcity of labour, the obstacles in the way of 
erecting scutch mills, and the uncertainty which the war has introduced 
into the market. 

E. Miscellaneous Societies. — Some halt dozen of these arc milling 
societies. By far the most important are the Roscrea Bacon Factory 
and the Wexford MEeat Supply and Bacon Factory, as to which we have 
the following figures: 

Table IV. — The Roscrea and Wexford Bacon Factories. 

I Memben^ip { Turnover | Net Profit 




i 9 i 8 

19x7 1 

19x8 

1917 1 

X918 

Robcroa Bacon Fao 
toiy.1 

3.885 1 


fi 151,108 

£ 114,621 

£0,115 ^ 

>£i 92 (0 

Wexford :Meat Sup¬ 
ply and Bacon Fac¬ 
tory 

2,448 

3,000 

£ 140,000 

£235,221 

! 

£ 3.030 

1 

i £4.484 


(x) This much diminisihefl net profit seems to have been due to the fact that the price of 
baton in 1918 wa? not so hiah in relation to the price of pigs as in lox 7. 
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In addition to curing bacon, the Wexford Meat Supply and Bacon 
Factory slaughters cattle and sheep, suppl^dng British and local markets 
TOth the meat, and carries on various subsidiary industries, but the re¬ 
markable increase in its turnover is largely accounted for by the de¬ 
velopment of its bacon-curing and sausage-making departments. 

The co-operative fishing societies, for which the Aran Isles Fishing 
Society, described in detail in our issue for December 1917, affords 
a model, numbered 12 in 1918 and had 481 members and a share capital of 
£1,054. Their sales of fish totalled £25,387 ; their working expenses 
were £2,805 ; their disposable surplus was £1,669. They paid a cash 
bonus to members of £847. Their reserve funds amounted to £1,015. 

F. Federatio 7 i^, — Two trading federations of co-operative societies 
exist in Ireland. The especial distinction of the Irish Co-operative Agency 
Societ\% founded in 1893, is that it has secured for the creameries an out¬ 
let for their produce onto the principal butter-markets of England and 
Scotland. In irecent 3’ears, in contradistinction to the state of affairs in 
1913 and 1914 (i), this society’s business has increased rapidl5\ Its turn¬ 
over in 1917 was £.^ 54,207 and progress continued during 1918. 

The Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society completed its twenty-first 
year of business in 1918. The following figures are interesting as showing 
the progress it made during the years of war: 



19x6 

1917 

19x8 

2fo. of societies federated. 

264 

334 

379 

Paid-up ordinarj’ capital .... 

*7139 

£11,176 

£14,460 

Preference capital. 

£8680 

£10,140 

*11.515 

Ordinary capital paid up per sodeti- 

£27 

£33 

£38 

No, of ordinary shares held. . . . 

36.951 

4S.836 

57.556 

Average amount paid up per share. 

3s. lorf. 

4s. jd. 

5 s. 

Amount of sales. 

£479 87G 

£651,566 

£914 242 

Profits. 

£4,989 

*5,576 

* 7 . 5^7 

Reserve fund. 

£8,000 

£ 3 , 5‘'0 

£ 5 .o <'0 


The apparent decrease in the reserve fund in 1917 was due to the writ¬ 
ing off of the value of premises and plant in that year. The increase in 
the amount of sales betokens an increase of volume of trade as well as of 
money value, and has affected every one of the society’s departments. 
Working expenses were £21,616 or 3.31 per cent, of sales in 1917 and 
£30,007 or 3.28 per cent, of sales in 1918. 


(i; See our issue fer July 1915, page 45 
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§ 2. Credit. • 

The iiiiniber of the credit societies which furnished returns and are 
therefore known to have been active was io8 in 1916 and 102 in 1917. 
They did much the same amount ol business in both these 3’’ears, lending 
•£41,281 in 1916 and £41,993 ill 1917. Nor did the Central Credit Societj^ 
increase its business. On 31 IMarch 1918 onl^" four loans, aggregating 
£365, were due to it. Its share capital amounted to £82 and its deposits 
to £273, and its jirofit was estimated as £11 16s. 

There is some difficulty in accounting for this stagnant condition of 
co-operative credit, on which we have already commented (i), for it is 
said that the small farmer has found that the increased prices of the war 
years have in most cases been balanced b^’- increased cost of production, 
so that his need for agricultural credit has not lessened. But a spirit of 
uncertainty and caution, if not of actual suspicion, seems to have 
affected the rural mind in Ireland during the war, and to have led 
both to a lessened demand for credit and to a reduction of deposits. 
Where capital was not forthcoming, the committees usualty exercised 
their wonted caution and did nothing to increase the work of the 
societies. A second cause of slack business is the fact that credit is still 
insufficient^ understood in Ireland to be not merely a boon to the 
needy but also an expedient for the .expansion of farming. In the third 
place the withdraival of the government loans to the banks was m some 
cases misinteriireted as a vote of no confidence in them. 

There is also evidence that business might be increased if lai^er 
loans were granted. The average lojin of 1917 was under £9, and this sum 
was probably too small in view of present prices. The maximum loan 
is now £50; and, all due preacautions being taken as to secui^ty, it might 
possibly bi* raised with advantage. 


§ 3. Insurance. 

The wt)rk of the Co-operative Insurance Society in 1917 was han- 
diciip])ed b^' various restrictions and b3^ shortage of staff. Insurance, 
under the Workmen's Compensation Insurance vSdieme, of societies emplo}”- 
infic labour ill flax scutch mills was however initiated, as was a scheme 
for personal insurance against accidents and various diseases which is 
designed to include farmers and especiall3^ to attract creamer3" managers. 

Under the scheme for insurance against war and marine risks, de¬ 
scribed in our issue for Juty 1916, a total export valued at £296,842 
was insured between April 1915 and 31 Octobre 1918. The value insured 
up to 31 March 1918 was £204,617, and a subsequent decline was due to 


(i) See our i-suc for Miii< h iwiR, patjc 207. 
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the stoppage of the export of butter. But for tins restriction, the insured 
value would probably have been close on half a million. 

§ 4. The central or(Janization, 

The income and expenditure account of the Irish Agiicultural Organi¬ 
zation Society shows that its financial pORition is still far from satis 
factoiy. 

Ill 1917-18 its expenditure amounted to £13,656 while its income, 
derived from affiliation fees, special subscriptions, members' subscrip¬ 
tions and donations and a few minor sources, fell short of tb"s sum by' 
£5,634. The deficiency was made up to the extent of £5,400 by the 
Treasury grant. This state of affairs is due to the defective support which 
the central society still obtains from its adherent societies, and to re¬ 
medy which the general meeting in 1917 called upon these societies to con¬ 
tribute in the pound from their turnover (i). The general meeting 
of March 1919 went further in that it amended tlxe rules of the I. A. O. S. 
so as to make it compulsory for all societies subsequently registered “to 
contribute an inclusive annual payment to the I. A. O. S. equivalent to 
a minimum of ^ 4 in the £ on their turnover up to £5,000; V\d, in the 
£ on all turnover in excess of that amount but not exceeding £10,000; 
and one eighth of a penny on the £ on all turnover in excevss of £10,000 ", 
the minimum payment by any society being fixed at £5. It was also pro¬ 
vided that the preliminary afBliation fee of a central creamery or a milling 
society should henceforth be £10 and that of any other society £5. 
It is hoped that these reforms will do away with the present dependence 
on the Treasury- grant, which involves, as we explained last year (2), a 
certain government control. An attempt to elimmate this control also 
took shape in a resolution “that this meeting demands the withdrawn! of 
the restrictions imposed by the Development Commissioners, or by the 
government for which they acted, upon the organizing operations of the 
society with regard to co-operative stores, and thsit the I, A. O. S. be 
accorded the same liberty in its work as has been accorded to the 
kindred organizations in England and Scotland. " 

Throughout 1917-18 the central society juirsncd its organizing 
functions. An important part of its work is its inspection of adlicrent 
societies and auditing of their accounts. In 1917 it audited the accounts 
of 429 societies, as agaiust 414 in 1916, and its accountancy inspectors 
visited 173. 

It continued its educational work largely by means of the Co-opctativc 
E^ermcc Library, which was opened in 1914 to supply a need for a central 
office to which workers and students might apply for information as Xa me¬ 
thods of overcoming the various difficulties encountered by the Irish 
co-operative movement. This library collects information as to how foreign 
organizations have dealt with similar difficulties; and beyond collecting 

I See our is^ue ior Xtneh 1918, page 207. (2) Ibid, page 2ofi. 
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such data and all the princiijal publications on co-operation, it itself 
publishes information on co-opeiative and economic questions. 

It has received two grants of £2,000 each from the Carnegie Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom Trustees. It is housed in Dublin at Plunkett House, the 
headquarters of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society. 

The work of the library has been hindered but not arrested by the war. 
In July 1914 and throughout the subsequent year it issued its '' Month!}' 
Bulletin " which contained articles on co-operative and social subjects 
This j^aper was superseded in the autumn of 1915 by a quarterly, ** Better 
Business ”, which has since been published regularly and in which valuable 
articles on co-operation and 011 economics in general have appeared. Be¬ 
sides these periodicals the hbrar}- in September 1914 published a pamphlet 
on ” Ireland's Food in War Time s 

Beyond acting as a relerence library, properl}' so called, and as a pub¬ 
lishing ofiice, the Co-operative Reference Library discharges tunctions 
as an inhumation bureau, answering the queries of its members. Every 
member pays an annual subscription of £1 is. a year, in return for which 
he has the right to use the lihrar}', receives a copy of each of its publica¬ 
tions, 4ind is entitled to consult the staff on matters connected with econom¬ 
ics find co-operation A fee, proportionate to the labour necessitated and the 
expens<*, is charged tor answering members' questions if this duty involves 
special research but not in any other case. 

Registered co-opoiati ve societies may join the library on the same terms 
as individuals, and their members may read in it and may, through their 
secretaries, obtain information on special points from its staff. Clubs of 
various kinds may also join it by paying a subscription proportionate to 
their membership. 

In addition to the publications mentioned, the Irish Agricultural Or¬ 
ganization Society in 1917-18 continued the issue of its weekly paper, 
“ The Irish Homestead '', and issued pamphlets on “ Industrial Alcohol ” 
and ” The Dublin Milk Supply ”. It jirepared and revised various leaflets, 
and it circularized farmers on the committees of co-operative societies on 
such .subjects as trade credit, the production and ]3erservation of food, and 
the milk sui)ply of towns. 

Finally the society sought to mfliwnce government authorities in that 
tlie committee granted the secretary autliority to act on the Food Con¬ 
trol Committee for Ireland, the Irish War Aims Committee, the Irish Re¬ 
construction Association, the Central Agricultural Advisor}' Council and 
the DubUn Selection Committee of the Ministry of Labour. 
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MISCEI^IvANEOUS INFORilATlON REI^Vl'INO TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCLATION IN VARIOUS COI’NTRIES 

AEOERIA. 

INSTITUTION OP OOaPUI,SORY SYNDICATES FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 

IjOCtrSTS IN ALGERIA — Jountal O^ctel de la Repuhlique F/angmic, 28 Scp- 

tembei 1919. 

A law of 25 September 1918 has ruled that the prefects of the tluree 
departments of Algeria shall henceforth be able to determine by special 
decrees, which will be submitted to the governor general for approval, the 
procedure for destroying locusts in Algeria and the time at which this 
destruction should take place. 

The measures dictated by these decrees will be carried out in each com¬ 
mune by a S3mdicate in which all the cultivators of the soil will be compul¬ 
sorily included. They win be applicable on all the oiltivated and unculti¬ 
vated land of the commune which is not bruit upon, including lands of the 
State, the department, the communes and public and private establish¬ 
ments. 

At the end of the campaign each commune will make a note of its 
expenditure which it will send, with relevant erddence, to the prelect, who 
will verifj' the note and then immediately remit it to the governor general. 
The expenditure will be borne by the budget of Algeria. 

In case the measures ordered are not taken within the prescribed inter¬ 
val of time, the prefect will take steps, ex oftcio, for the execution of the (le¬ 
er^. The expenditure will in this case be charged to the members of the 
defaulting syndicate, and will be distributed among them in proportion to 
the tax on the profits of the farm on account of which it has been incurrod. 


CANADA- 

THE DEVm/>PaiENT OF CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATORS IN SASKATCHEWAN. — 
Tit Agricultural Gazette oj Canadu, Ottawa, August 1919. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company had the follow¬ 
ing origin. In response to representations made to the provincial govern¬ 
ment a royal commission was appointed in 1910 to enquire into matters 
affecting the grain trade and to advise the government in this connecti«nL 
After a thorough investigation the commission reported unanimoutiy in 
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favour of special legidation ])Tovidirig a farmers’ co-operative grain handling 
organization, to be assisted by a government loan but to be controlled by 
a managing body elected by the shareholders. The commission recom¬ 
mended that capital should be provided by the farmers in the districts 
which would be served by the required elevators, these farmers subscrib¬ 
ing for stock up to the amount of the cost of the proposed elevators and 
paying 15 per cent, of the subscribed capital in cash. It was also re¬ 
commended that the total area which the shareholders had under crop 
should be not less than 2,000 acres for each 10,000 bushel capacity of a 
proposed devator, as this would ensure that it would be possible to run 
the devator profitably. If these conditions were fulfilled the government 
would advance the 85 per cent of the subscribed capital still unpaid, this 
loan to be repa^^able in 20 annual instalments and to bear interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent, per annum. 

An Act embodjdng the recommendations of the commission was 
passed in the spring of 1911 and the executive of the Grain Growers' As- 
sodation undertook the preliminarv work of organization. The following 
table shows the growth of the enterprise and its business down to the 
close of IQ17-18. 



Number * 

Number 

Nunibei 
ul bu'^hcls 1 

Number 

1 ol bu<diels 


of 

of 

of 1 

' of 


bhareholdcrs 

elevators 

' wheat storeO 

wheat sold 

X«|1Z 12. 

• • • • , ^.597 

40 

, 3,261,000 


1913 13 . 

. . . 8,9&a 1 

137 

i 12,899,0301 

1 12,761,686 

1913-14 . 

• • • • 1 13.156 

192 

1 *9,465,2901 

19,290,531 

1914-15 . 

• ■ • ■ 1 

210 

' *3.764,653 

13,6^,807 

1915-Jl^'. 

. . . . 18,077 

0 

CO 

C| 

1 39,089,000 

39.674.000 

I 9 i<p-i 7 . 

• ■ • • 19 , 3*7 

^58 

32,359,725 

33,5*8,836 

1917 . 

. . . . ao.OS^ 

298 

1 25 , 991.552 

26 , 55^,277 


germaxy. 

1. TlIK “DEUTSCUKR EANDBUND” —Zeitschrift des dauUclicn handmri^chaft^rat^. 
No. 8, Berlin, August 1910 

The German Agricultural Federation {DeiUscher Lamlbmid) held in 
Berlin, on the 9th and loth of July, a meeting of its general presidency 
at which were present representatives of the agricultural federations of 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, West Prussia, Silesia, Thuringen and Olden¬ 
burg, and of other free agricultural organizations of East Prusda, Hesse- 
Nassau, the Free State of Saxony, Wurtemburg, Mecklenburg and Brun- 
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smck. It was decided to supersede the name used hitherto, “ Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft der deutschen Landwirtschaft ” by ‘^Deutscher Landbund" 
which more clearly expresses the essential character an<l aims of the or¬ 
ganization. 

The task of the German Agricultural Federation is the union of the 
present and eventual federations of single States and provinces, and of 
all cognate free agricultural organizations, in a free and strong institution 
having a politico-economic character and representing the interests of 
German agriculture. 


4c sfe 


a, STATISTICS OF AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATI\’X SOCIEl'IES IN GERIUANY 
I LIARCH 1919 — Sozialisiische Moj^afohst^e, Nos Berlin 10 June 1919, 

national Co-operatne Bulletin, lath, yeai, Nos. *S and o, London, Augu«it-Septcmber 
1919. 

The increase in the number of agricultural co-operative societies 
during the years of war was as follows: 


Year Increase in number 

of soacties 

1015. 200 

1916 . 418 

1917 • .. 464 

I91S. 864 


The net increase of the different kinds of society in iqi8 was as 
follows : 428 savings and loan banks, 189 supply and sale societies and 
260 societies of various kinds. A decrease of 13 was recorded in the 
number of co-operative dairies. The total net increase in 1918 was 
therefore 864. 

Altogether the total number of co-operative agricultural societies 
in Germany in 1918 was 30,133 as against 29,268 in the previous year. 
Of these societies 19,837 or 65.8 per cent, were affiliated to the Imperial 
Union of German A^ailtural Societies and consisted of 67 central socie¬ 
ties, 11,993 savings societies and loan banks, 2,520 supplj* and sale socie¬ 
ties, 2,233 dairies and 3,004 societies of various kinds. 

In January 1919, 80'•agricultural co-operative societies were founded ; 
and in February 127, of which 60 were sa\dngs societies and loan banks, 
II supply and sale societies, 2 dairy societies, and 54 societies of various 
kinds. As against these new foundations there were 20 dissolutions, those 
of one loan bank, 6 dairy societies, one milk-selling society and 12 socie¬ 
ties of various kinds. The net increase was therefore one of 107* 
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Ou 1 March 1919 the following societies were in existence: 94 cen¬ 
tral societies, ii<,^77 sa\ings and loan banks, 3,205 supply and 
sale societies, 3,362 dairy societies, 2TI milk sdlling societies, and 4,071 so¬ 
cieties of various kinds, or a total number of 30,320 agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies. 


RlvGKNCY OF TUNIS. 


NATIVB THRIFT SOCIETIBS IN 1918 (i). — Comptes rendiis des operations des So- 
tieUs indigCties de Prlvoyawe en 1918. Tunis 1918. 

Financial Position. — The receipts of the native thrift societies which 
increased their assets amounted in 1918 to the following sums: 


(1) Recoveries on credits of former societies . . . 

(2) Recoveries on additional centimes of medjha tax 

(3) Native thrift societies' quota of recoveries of 

temporary subscriptions. 

(4) Additional centimes of canoim tax on olive and 

date trees: 

(a) years before 1910 . . . 129.57 francs 

(6) 1910 and later years. 121,449.90 » 

(5) Additional centimes of achour tax : 

(^) years before 1910. . . 1,232.61 » 

(jf) 1910 and later years. 238,475.06 » 

(6) Additional centimes of Djerba land tax . . 

(7) Additional centimes of ^nnidjas . 

(8) Kt*co\<‘rits on costs of management and com¬ 
missions : 

{a) on loans of seed. 

(b) on mortgage loans.. . 

(c) on advances to co-operative societies. . 

(<)) State advance deducted from sum annually 
due by the Bank of Algeria. 


5,617.96 francs 
483.78 » 

I77»64546 » 


121,579.47 » 


239707*67 » 

9,340.69 » 

3.015.79 » 


173,331.10 

93,109.56 » 

7*555.64 » 

207,476.15 » 


Total . . . 1,038,863.36 » 


Inde])eiKlently of receipts increasing assets, a .sum of 2,510,956.90 


(i) For Uie acUvily of lliese societies in 1917 bee our ibsue for May 1919, page 254 
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francs was recovered in 1918 on the amount of loans. This smn was made 
up as foHous. 


1. I^ans of seed 1908-1909 . 21, 133-57 frmics 

2. — 1909-1910 5.383.70 » 

3. — 1910-1911 33.831-^5 " 

4. — 1913-1913 80,306.92 » 

5. — 1913-1914 40,028.80 » 

6. — 1914-1915 561,189.02 » 

7. — 1915-1916 303.895-30 >' 

8. — 1916-1917 27,661.37 Ji 

9. — 1917-1918 466,916.76 » 

10. I/oans of maintenance 1908-1909 7,399.26 » 

11. — 1910-1911 432.06 » 

12. — 1912-1913 19,100.15 » 

13. — 1913-1914 1,463.10 )) 

14. — 1914-1915 676,695.73 » 

15. — 1916-1917 51,872.10 )i 

16. Mortgage loans. 80,311.(11 » 

17. Advances to co-operative .societies ..... 133,936.31 » 

Total . . . 2,501,956.(30 » 

Carried over from recoveries increaang the socie¬ 
ties’ assets. 1,038,863.36 » 

Grand total of recoveries of 1918. 3,549,820.36 )> 


The recoveries which increased assets were the highest recorded .since 
1911. 

Recoveries of loans amounted to less than in prcrdous 3'ears. This was 
because the advances under this head were c«mparatively small, and lie- 
cause the sum stiU outstanding is everj' year less. This sum was as follows. 

on 31 December 1915 . 6,733,054.46 francs 

» 31 » 1916 5,431,862.01 » 

» 31 » 1917 3,286,307.65 » 

» 31 » 1918 3,126517.05 » 

Loans granted. — The loans of seed in 191S were comparatively unim¬ 
portant owit^ to the country’s good economic position. Under- tliis head 
the societies (hstributed only 5,459.50 quintals of superphosphate, 4,395.49 
quintals of potatoes, 1,983.78 quintals of wheat and 3,535.78 quintals of 
barley ; and under the head of maintenance loans 7,246 quintals of barley. 

Under the head of mortgage loans a sum of only 121.65 franc's, which 
represents the payment of some insurance premiums on various holdings 
in real estate was expended ; but the giving of a new impulse to tliis part 
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of the societies* proj>ramme is being contemplated, and the question of 
whether tliere could be reduction in the costs of management and com- 
mivssions, which now are 7 or 9 per cent, according to \vhether registered or 
other real estate is in case, is being studied. 

Advances to co-operative societies amounted to 97,618-69 francs, a 
sum exceeded only in 1916. 


of societies on 31 December 1918. — From the receipts increas¬ 
ing assets which amounted to. 1.038,863.36 francs 

there must be deducted a sum of. 4,357.96 » 

which is the amount of loans of maintenance 
written off as debts. 

The receipts therefore amounted to the net sum of 1,034,205.41 )> 

to which must be added the amount of the socie¬ 
ties* assets as shown by the last report, namely 6,759,627.69 d 

The total on 31 December 1918 was therefore . 7,793,833.10 » 


This sum is made up as follows : 

1. Cash in hand. 5,455,631.49 » 

2. lyoans of seed prior to igi8 still outstanding. 465,673.26 » 

3. Clutslanding loans of seed in 1917-18 .... 73 ,^^ 3 J^- 5 o » 

4. I/oans of iiiaintenance prior to 1918 still out¬ 

standing. 165,920.35 » 

5. Outstanding loans of maintenance in 1917-18 216,157.66 » 

6. Mortgage loans . 1,360,547.58 » 

7. Advances to co-operative societies. 827,635.76 » 

8. Advances on loans of seed 1918-19. 17,550.00 » 

Total . . , 8,582,r47.54 >' 


Thence mustlje deducted State advances made on 


various pretexts, amounting to. 2,389,736.65 v 

The net assets therefore amount to . 6,192, 1.T0.89 » 


SWrTZFRb.XNl). 

POUIsrD.VTrON of a CO OPTORATIVK YnVI,A{il«: — Gcm^tenschauhches Volks-hUiH 
Rislc, 23 l^Iay No. n • Lii Coot uazione, Year XtV, No it, BtisU*, 22 IMay 191 y. 

There has for some time been talk in Basle of a co-operative land .settle¬ 
ment society which would build, at the gates of the town, a co-o]Terative 
village of which every inhabitant would have a cottage and a large garden. 
The inhabitants would also luive facilities for founding all those co-opera¬ 
tive institutions which serve to ameliorate living conditions. This idea 
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took form when 60,000 square metres of land in the territory of the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Muttenz were acquired. This land lies near the rail¬ 
way which will be prolonged to reach the proposed village. 

The first meeting has already been held and will be followed by others. 
The enterprise will soon be in full train. 

The new co-operative society will build on the land it has acquired 
from 150 to t8o houses, each intended for one family and each having 
for a garden at least 200 square metres of land. It will be permissible to 
sell these houses but not the land which will remain the property of the 
society. The purchaser of a house must pay at least 5 per cent, of its cost 
price, and it may not be resold except to the society and for the cost price. 
Speculation is entirely exduded. Every member of the society must 
buy a partnership share of 100 francs, which he may pay for by instal¬ 
ments. The Swiss Union of Consumers' Societies wih advance the necessary 
funds. It is hoped that the village may be ready as early as 1920. 


UNilRB vSTATES. 

NEW I,AW ON CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN MlSvSOrRI — Jl/o/im Bulhhn of 

ih StaU DoatJ of 1 / Lcvltiuc, Nt'. 8, Jctfeisou Cil> , August 1919 

Ill its session of 1919, the Missouri State I/Cgislature passed an Act 
‘'to provide for and authorize the incorporation of agricultural or mercant¬ 
ile co-operative associations." 

Under this Act any twelve or more persons may form a co-operativ- 
association. The fee for incorporation is S50 for the first $50,000 doll 
lars of cai ital stock and for each aflditional $10,000 dollars of capitae 
stock. No shareholder can hold shares cf a greater aggregate par value 
than 10 per cent, of the total par value of all the shares of the associalion. 

The profits must be distributed os follows : (i) ten i)er cent, of the net 
profits shall be set aside for a reserve fund, until an amount lias been ac¬ 
cumulated equal to 50 per cent, of the paid-up caintal; (2) a divid<‘nd not 
exceeding 10 per cent.shall be declared on the paid-up capita], and (3) the 
remainder shall be divided by a uniform dividend determined by and based 
upon the amount of sales or purchases of shareholders and (at the option 
of the shareholders) upon the sales or purchases of non-shareholders who 
have done business with the association. li the association is both a selling 
and a productive company, the dividends may be determined by and based 
upon both raw material delivered and goods purchased by clients. 

No cor]^)OTation or association formed after the Act came into force 
will be allowed to use the word “ co-operative " as part of its title, unless 
it has complied with the provisions of the Act. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


AUSTRIA. 

THK DEVEIv<3P3VroNT OF THE 
EIVE STOCK INSURANCE INvSTITUTE OF EOWTiR xVUSTRIA 
(CATOE vSECTION) FROM 1914 to 1918 

by Hermann Kallbrunnir, Agiicultural Engmeer. 


When the war broke out in August 1914 tliis Provindal Eive Stock 
Insurance Institute {Landes-Viehvcrsicherimgs-Anstalt) was, as we have 
already stated in our issue for March 1915 (i), slowly but steadily expand¬ 
ing and gathering strength. On 30 September 1913, the closing day of 
the last business-year of times of peace, about 25 per cent, of the cattle 
of tlie province were insured by the Institute (exactly 153,081 head as 
against Ij(6,6oi on 30 September 1913, the whole number of head of cattle 
ill the province being 609,509 on 31 December 1910, the date of the last 
census). The reserves of the Provincial I^ive Stock Insuiance Institute 
(Cattle Section) (2) which had the status of a work of public utility and re¬ 
ceived steady support from public funds, amounted on the same date to 
507,082 crowns, those of the 565 local federations (3) then cl< sing tlidr 


(x) See our issue for Maidii9i5 {MnMhly Bulletin of Economic and Socltd InUlU^enci)^ 
page AV 

(2) For the sake of sUnplitily tlxc woidb “ cattle section ” axe hexeafter omitted, but it 
sliould be noted that the data given lefer only to the «scction for the insurance of cattle. 
VSTe win deal with the horse insuxance section in another aitide. 

(3) The insured of a commune are united in local federations, which are aH united in the 
I,ive Stock Insurance Inslitnle. The local fedexations, which have freely elected presidents, 
themselves bear 60 per cent, of the cost of aU the benefits they pay and the fnstiiute is 
liable for the remainder Premiums received are similarly shared, and risks are thus 
equalized. The costs of the Institute are entii^y covered from public resources. 
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bitsinebS 3’ear to 171,675 crowDb (i). The deficits of the 326 local federations, 
who paid benefits ii excess of their receipts, amounted to 114,057 crowns, 
an amount covered by the supplementary premium [NacJischiisspyamie] 
of the business year 1913-14. The initial annual premium which was 
in itself very low, i.i per cent., was by this addition brought up to an 
average total of 1.27 per cent. 

It goes without saving that so mighty and lasting an event as the 
world war of 1914-1918 had the greatest influence on the Live Stock In¬ 
surance Institute. 

The great changes in the insurance during the war are shown in Table I. 


Tauli: I. 


Posiiion of the Provincial Live Stock Insurance Institute 
ol Lotcer Austria [Cattle Section) (i). 


Section foi 


Powtion 


Small hcldcis and uwneis of stock 
2 .S ei t 51 


land and stock ownerb 




I 






It 

S-a „ ^ 

H h, g 

o S 


A 

I 

JQ 

II 


I 

3 

3 4 5 

6 1 

7 1 

3oSepbi9Z3 

44,715 

— ^ 140,202 — 

53,334,080 

_ 

s 

■ 1914 

47,390 

+ 655 142,591 1+ 2,389 

54,007,800 

+ 673,720| 

» 

» 1915 


—.4,929! 132,015—10,576 

53,396,470 

— 610,330 

1 1 

s 

» 1916 

•40,362 

— j,i79 123,005!— 9,oio| 

j 1 

77,014 1X0'+23,617,640 

• 

■ 1917 36,084 

—4,178 108,932—14,073 

91,092,9101+14,078,800 

» 

» I9*8|j 33.100 

1-2,984 86,745 —-2,t 87| 

80,368,710 

—10,724,160 


13 !' — 1 

I 

ic6,- 


1 .. 

sis 

0 

Heads 
of cattk 

111 

m 

J-J® 

XI 

12 

11,879 

—. 

5 , 504,630 

5 11,705 

— 174 

5 , 496,230 

5 10444 

— 1,261 

5480,610 

B 9,523 

— 921 

0 , 885,160 

6 8,070 

— 1,453 

8 , 501,400 

7 6,465 

— 1,605 

7 , 940,280 


V 41 

§ I 

!il 

m 


— 98400 

— 15,590 
+ 1404,520 
+x,6x6,240 
j— 552,1*0 


(i) These and the other statistical data are taken from this InsUtute^s annual reports at the offices 
of the provincial administration. They ore induded in the appendices to Uie bhorthand reports of the 
provincial diet of the Archduchy of Austria below the Kns. 


(i) When compared with the total recdpls from premiums, 847,322 crowns in the Imsiness 
year 1913-13, these reserves perhaps seem tnfling, especially in compaiibon with Uiobc of olhc‘r 
branches erf iiusunmce. But owing to the relatively small value and the short lives ol the ob 
jeets of the insurance, the fairly good distribution of risks over the area affected, the irrovi- 
sion in the statutes for the furihei liability of members (supplementary premiums), and above 
all the fact that behind the Institute there are the resources of the provindal administration, 
these reserves appear to be sufficient. In any case their desired increase has been obtained 
n the sequel. See columns 8-11 of Table II It is noteworthey that the liabilities of the In¬ 
stitute cm 31 March iqio reached 124,726 crowns, that at the end of 1912 the Provincial I 4 ve 
Stock Insurance Institute of Caiinthia showed receives ot only 24,894 cTOwns, that of TTppei 
Austria reserves of only 41,475 crowns, that of Moravia UabUilies ot 98,650 crowns and that 
of the Tyrtrf liabilities erf 37,943 crowns (See Table III, columns 4 and 5 in the articie already 
dted). 
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The fall in the number of insured members and insured cattle and the 
increase in insured values are striking. 

Many farms ceased to be worked, because the farmer's wife could 
not manage them after her husband had been called to the colours, because 
he had fallen, or because of the numerous difficulties which the war brought 
to every owner of live stock. In particular there were many withdrawals 
from nicmbeislaip in the large land and stock owners’ section (i). In 
addition to the reasons for them which we have mentioned these with¬ 
drawals were prindpall}^ due to the fact that the fears of epidemics so general 
at the outbreak of war were in the event little realized, that the good chances 
of realizing the value of carcasses when mortality occurred from other 
causes almost removed the fear of large financial loss, and that the average 
losses over several years were less than the premiums payable (this state 
of affairs, tantamount to self-insurance, presupposes good and lasting 
possibilities of realizing the value of carcasses and woidd cease to exist 
if conditions were to change). 

The fall in the number of insured animals is connected with the with¬ 
drawals from membership, but more particularly with the large decrease, 
due to war conditions, in tlie total herds of the province. The rise in 
insured values is connected with the rapid rise in the price of butchers* stock 
and draught cattle. 

The average insured value of a head of cattle was : 


on I September iqij . . . 

. . . 387 

crowns 

» I 


1914 * . . 

... 385 

» 

» I 

)) 

1915 • • • 

... 413 

♦ 

» 

» I 


1916 . . . 

• • . C33 

» 

)) I 

» 

T917 . . . 

... 851 

» 

» I 

» 

iyi8 . - . 

... ci 48 

)} 


The war had a great influence on the Provincial Live Stock Insurance 
Institute of Lower Austria, on its business and on its financial develop¬ 
ment. A number of officials and employees answered the call to the col¬ 
ours ; many presidents and agents of the local federations had to join 
the army. A large exodus of veterinary surgeons and skilled stockmen 


(i) Cattle owncib owning marc than 40 head and large landownei*^ are tuiited in four 
special as*?ocidtious as they rei)iesent an essentially **pccial lisk. In Table I and to same 
extent in the otlier tables these associations are shown distinctly in so lar as their devel¬ 
opment diffeib from that of the oUieis, 
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made it difficult to care for sick animals and those in need of help (i) ; 
and the changes of staff, which were sometimes sudden, sometimes led to 
all kinds of difficulties, although the newty recruited forces, especially 
the wives of the conscribed stockowners, their children, and eventually 
even the old men who were in need of rest, all did their best (2). 

In consequence of the large needs of the army, the losses due to events 
of the war, the cessation of importing and tlie diminution of harvests, 
boltage had to be reduced in milling grain, and barley, maize and oats 
had to be used in making bread. The stockowner had no bran, or only 
a little and very expensive bran, at his disposal; barley might not be used 
as fodder ; potatoes might in so far as they were not requisitioned but at 
the prevailing high prices were more profitably sold fresh. Natural fodder 
had to be delivered to the military authority, and the high offers of own¬ 
ers of carts and carriages in the town caused what was left to be sold. 
A series of bad forage harvests, due alternately to extraordinary drought 
and prolonged rains, made the good feeding of stock more difficult (3). 

(i) The ntmiber of cases of loss due to difficult naitorition is diamctcristic and .^liows 
how in were the effects of a lack of skiUed hdp iu the last year of peace 3.03 and 2.22 per 
cent, of an the losses by sickness or accidents for whidi damages were paid were due to dif* 
ficult parturition. This percentage was: 


In 1914-15. 5.36 

1915- 16. 5.60 

1916- 17. 5.54 

1917- 18. 3.85 


(2) Enough credit cannot be given to aU responsible for the fact that live stock, like hU’* 
man, epidemics, in no sense attained to threatening proportion'^ in spite ol untavouiablc con¬ 
ditions, and in spite of the transportation, often in an unsuitable way, of a large number of 
infected and even of some sick beasts. All illnesses of an epidemic nature were confined, 
in so far as the Insurance Institute was concerned with them,* to a quite trifllini; ntunlx‘r of 
cases whidi had no influence on the course of the payments of damages. ICven the mther 
serious outbreak in the first year of the war of foot-and-mouth disccisc, which was felt prin- 
dpalljr in the districts on the Hungarian border, lost all vigniflcimcc in the following years. 
The following are the percentages of losses due to foot-and-mouth-discose in the scvcial years: 


1913- 14. 1.69 

1914- 15. 5.1S 

1915- 16. 0.72 

1916- 17. 1,33 

1917- 15. 0.03 


(3) The high percentage of deaths during the war in consequence of bone softening is 


indicative of the quality of the available fodder. 

This percentage was 

in 

1913-14 . 

. - . 1.57 

» 

1914-15 . 

- . 3.46 

» 

1915-16. 

. . 2.15 

B 

1916-17. 

- - 3.75 

B 

1917-18.. 

. , , 31.90 
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There was a tack of oleaginous seeds and therefore of oilcakes. Brewers’ 
grains had disappeared from the market when brewing was discontinued; 
the production of molasses dinunished with that of sugar. The lack of 
men, draught animals, chemical manures and machinery had a bad effect 
on fields, meadow's and pastures, whence came scarcer harvests ; there was 
a lack of skilled herds and moiuitain herdsmen (i); deficient light made 
the care of stalled stock difficult. These and many other difficulties hind¬ 
ered stockfanniiig, caused a dedine in the health and productivity of the 
animals (2), caused breeds to degenerate, and often led to disease, wasting 
or even death. 

The following figures, whicli give the percentages of losses in single 
years (percentages wliicli the animak constituting losses formed of all 
the insured animals), show that a not negligible fall in these percentages 
occurred during the war. (The many cases of bone softening in 1917-18 
caused a temporary rise in the losses). 

Out of every 100 head of cattle insured the Institute paid damages : 


in 1890. , . 

IQOO . . 

)» 1900-1901 
» 1901-1902 
» 1902-190J 
» 1903-1904 

)) I() 04 -I 905 

)) 1905-1906 
» 1906-1907 
» 1907-1908 
» 1908-1909 
)) 1909-1910 
» 1910-T911 
» 1911-1912 

)> I()T2-19T3 

)) 1913-191.1. 

»> 1915-1916 
» 1916-1917 
V 1917-1918 


on 

1.35 head 


1.63 

» 

)) 

2.35 

)) 

)) 

2 - 4.3 

» 

)) 

3.18 

» 

» 

3.14 

» 


2.35 

» 

» 

2.37 

)> 

)) 

2.47 

» 

» 

2.83 

» 

» 

3-47 

» 

)) 

3.71 

» 

V 

2.78 

)> 

)) 

2.53 

» 

» 

3 .h() 

» 

» 

2.«U 

» 

0 

2.18 

}) 


1-30 

)i 

« 

1-97 

)) 

)) 

3-40 

» 


(i) Tl\c of deiiUw <luc to llalulciicc,n cutLsc which ci.pcriaix.'c ‘•hows Rtticmlly to ari&c 
out ()1 iiwxilDcicut or at Ictisl negli|i;cnl care, formed the followim? percentages oi total losses : 


1913- 14 . .. 4.29 

1914- 15. 5.25 

ii ; i5 - i6 . 9.14 

1916- 17. 6.02 

1917- 18. 5-63 


(a) The productivity of cattle is well known to be best rellccted in Uie milk secretion of 
cows. The Vienna milk supply is indicative of the fall in the niunber of milch-cows and their 
yield of milk. In 1914, 900,000 litres of milk were ddivered in Vienna every day; at the end 
of 1918 only 64,000 Utrcib. 
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This fall in the number of losses on which the Institute paid damages 
which is in apparent contrast to w hat has been said above, is traceable to 
two circumstances, both equally arising out of war conditions. 

Everj^ commune was directed several times during each year to deliver 
live stock to supply the needs of the army or of the large towUvS and in¬ 
dustrial centres. As many conditions with regard to the age, sex and ciual- 
ity of the cattle w^ere not laid down, the owners largely got rid of their 
inferior or sickly animals and thus remained in possession of their strong 
and healthy cattle (The cattle taken over were at once slaughtered and were 
then accepted on the basi-^ of an official weighing and valuation, so that 
deliveries of the kind described were not a direct injury to the military 
authority). 

The Insurance Institute w’as however spaied paying damages ou many 
animals which would have had to be slaughtered, as a matter of necessity, 
had thej^ been kept longer. 

This weeding out of the larger risks is particularly conspicuous if the 
numbers of losses caused in single 3^ears b\^ the appearance ol tuberculosis 
be compared. 

Of ever}" loo losses those of wdiich tuberculosis was given as the x.ause 
numbered: 


in I 9 I 3-14 . 

» 1914-15. 11.29 

» I9I.}-i6 9.52 

» 1916-17. 7.90 

» 1917-1^^. 5‘53 


This position seems to be very encouraging from the point of view 
of the health of the country s herds but should not be regarded as entirely 
favourable. In spite of the very ligon us wx^eding out of all interior ani¬ 
mals (it should be noted tliat during the war tlic herds of the province 
were ffiminished by a very high percentage), the deterioration of the gen¬ 
eral health of the animals owing to the unfavourable feeding and herding 
conditions, already mentioned, must have been tlie prevailing fact. 

The second drciimstance, which helped to lessen the losses for which 
the Insurance Institute w-as liable to pay damages, was the steadily rising 
price of meat, hides and all by-products during the war. This many 
times higher market-value together with the lack of meat, which brought 
about the disappearance of earlier prejudices against compulsorily slaugh¬ 
tered animals, greatly facilitated the marketing of carcasses and made 
market conditions yet more favourable. It even often happened that 
receipts for a slaughtered animal were higher than the damages would 
have been which the Insurance Institute would have had to pay 
for it. (According to the rules 80 per cent, of the insured value is 
payable as damages, but only 65 per cent, when the loss is caused by 
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tiiberculovsis). Thus the Institute escaped pa5dn^ damages for many 
head of cattle. o j 

Por the same reason the percentage of value r^coycredby thesaleof 
damaged animals rose : the percentage which such receipts formed of the 
insured value of the animals on which the‘Imstitute paid damages rose 
during the war to the advantage of the Institute, since the sum for which 
the latter was liable diminished proportionately fSee Table III, columns 

These drcuinstances, together with a rise in premiums of w^hich we 
will speak presently, led to a consistently favourable financial develop¬ 
ment, which is seen in Table II (page 28). 

The large increase in the insured value of the cattle naturall)’’ means 
for the Institute an essentially higher risk which in the meanwhile, while 
market conditions for inferior animals and the high price of meat are main¬ 
tained, can hardly become dangerous. In order to provide in good time 
for an alteration which will ceitainly occur sooner or later in the conditions 
favourable to the Institute, and to prevent beforehand and by practical 
means the eventual occurrence of a catastrophe, the Institute was in¬ 
duced to increase its receipts by fixing a newer and higher tariff of pre¬ 
miums, and at the same time to endeavour to reduce damages, without 
injuring the interests of the insured, by raising as high as possible the re¬ 
ceipts for carcasses. 

The following is the tariff of premiums valid since i October 
X916: 


Cattle woith Ytaily prtnixurab 

ffoni (tiowii**) I to (ciiAViib) fnr male ammulb foi animals 


1.4% 1.4% 

1,500 2,000 1 J! % j 7 % 

-»ooo 3,000 I 2 %, aud 25 heller for evciy 3 %, and 35 heller for every 

100 crowns of insured value loo crowns of in'-ured value 
beyond 3,000 crowns beyond 3,000 crowns 


Simultaneously, to avoid difficulties, rebates of premiums, such as 
had already been partly conceded in the time of premiums of less than i.i 
per cent., were universally introduced for local federations working wrell 
and uninterruptodly and having well endowed funds of their own. Many 
federations thus benefited by an equitable cheapening of insurance. 

Ill order to avoid ovcr-iiisurancc most effectively maximum vglnes 
were fixed: 
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(i) The provincial admi^stiation of Austria also pa5’a the expenses of the Veterinary Comnrission when losses are e«vtiinated (28,465 crowns 

in iyi6-i7), the costs of auditing (40.324 crowns) and costs of management (232,076 crowns). — (2) The figure re garding large and small holdino^v are 
given separately, the upper figures referring to the former and the lower figures to the latter. 
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Heifers up to 6 mouths old 

» 9 » » 

» 12 » )) 

» i8 » )> 

i> 2 years » 


may not be valued (i) at more than 8oo crowns 


I 000 
1,500 
i,8oo 
2,000 


» 3 » » » 

Cows.. » 

Bullocks up to 6 months « » 

» » 9 )) )) » 

)> ad I year a » 

» I years » » 

» 2 » » » 

» 3 » » )> 


Oxen and bulls .... » 


Yi )) 

» » 

» » 
» » 

» )} 

)> » 

» » 

)) » 

}) » 


)) 

» 

)> 

}) 

» 

)> 


» 

» 

» 


» 

» 

» 


2,200 

2,500 » 

900 » 

1,100 i> 

1,600 » 

1,900 » 

2,200 » 

2,500 » 

3,000 » 


The rise in the sums received for carcasses which will naturally 
reduce for the Institute payments for damages, was arrived at by 
facilitating the delivery of this merchandise to butchers and others, 
and by awarding to insured persons a utilization premium," thus in¬ 
teresting them in the transaction. 

This premium is paid, in addition to the normal damages of 80 per 
cent, of insured value, when the receipts for meat, hide and by-products 
exceed the half of the insured value. To reward especially good market¬ 
ing of the carcass, the premium was graduated. When receipts for 
the carcass exceed 50 but are less than 60 per cent, of the insured val¬ 
ue, the premium is 5 per cent., so that not 80 per cent, but 85 per cent, 
of the estimated value is paid. When these receipts are between 60 and 
70 per cent, of the insured value the premium rises to 10 per cent. : when 
they are between 70 and 80 per cent, thereof it is 15 per cent.; when they 
are 80 per cent, thereof it is 20 per cent, and the full estimated value of 
the animal is therefore paid (2). Since the insured person has a chance 
of claiming considerably higher damages if the carcass is well mar¬ 
keted, he takes trouble to sell them as wdl as possible, that is as pro¬ 
fitably as possible for the Institute. (Hitherto the good or bad market¬ 
ing of the carcass of a compulsorily slaughtered animal, and even the ques¬ 
tion of whether or not it is marketed at all, has been a matter of much 
indifference to the Institute). 

By these two measures the Institute succeeded, without lessening 


(1) These inasima were to be proportionately raised, as requited, at the beginning of 
the new business year, that is on i October 1919. 

(2) In Uie case of amnialb slaughtered because they have tuberculoi^^is damages rise 
in the 'tame measure and are, respectively, 65, 70, 75, 80 and 85 per cent, of insured value. 
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the utility" of the insurance or laying an unduly heavy additional burden 
on the insured, in essentially improving its position and strengthening its 
reserves. 

Since there was however still a possibility that local federations would 
close theii year's books showing a deficit, because of increased damages 
paid on more valuable cattle, a new iiitermediarj'- ])ody was introduced, 
the Reinsurance Federation {Riickversichetungsve^haud). From its re¬ 
sources, made up, in accordance with needs, of receipts from premiums, 
all damages will be paid foi cattle worth more than 500 crowns, in so far 
as the lisk they lepiesent is not covered by the Institute. 

A lesunie of damages paid during the years of war is given in Ta¬ 
ble III. 


TvbeE III. — Damages Paid. 
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(i) In these uises the whole insuied value was ptiid 


Altogether the Provindat lyive Stock Insurance Institute paid, for 
72,594 cases of loss, damages amounting to 22,340,168 crowns. 

By a law of 23 December 1917 (R. G. Bl. No. 501) as to reinsurance 
agreements (published in March 1918 by Manz of Vienna) the amendment 
of the Institute's statutes was ordered, but not in any essential point. 

The expansion of the Institute by adding to it a new section is 
planned for the near future. The costs of management of this new branch 
are to be met from the receipts from premiums. 

Independently of the existing sections for the insurance of cattle and 


Receipts additional to 
uoixnal damages (x) 
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horses, owners of live stock are to be enabled to insure against the losses 
which may occur among horses and cattle: 

(i) As a result of pregnancy and diseases consequent thereon; 

(3) As a result of castration and other operations ; 

(3) While animals are pastured for the summer on meadows and 
mountains; 

(^) During transport; 

(5) During shows; 

(f)) As a result of the confiscation of meat which is unfit for use 
and is derived from animals slaughtered for trade; 

(7) As a result of epidemics. 

This last branch of the insurance will cover damages resultant on 
the following diseases: foot-and-mouth disease, anthrax, rabies, glan¬ 
ders influenza, pulmonary pthisis occurring on farms not insured against 
ordinaiy losses. 

Further, owners of small live stock are to be enabled to insure their 
stock, especially their pigs and goats. This will meet an essential and 
widely felt need, and a desire wiiich is steadily growing with the initial 
price of live stock and the high cost of fodder. 

If all the facts w^e have stated be regarded, it will be recognized that 
the Institute made a very satisfactory forward movement, actually during 
the difficult years of the war, and that this is the best proof of its suitable¬ 
ness to existing conditions, and of its felicitous leadership and the great 
significance of all this branch of insurance to provincial and national eco- 
. noniy. 


SPAIN. 

ObD AGK PliNSIONS FGR RURaU WC'lRKKRS. 
sources: ORRICIAI,: 

nnCRBTO DE la. PRESIDESTCIV del CONSDJO DE MnJlSTRO <4 RSTVBLECTi:i'TDO EL 
MRN DE IMTENSIFICVCION DE RETIROS OBREROS (ll DE MVRZO). — (htCCta dc Madrid , 

No. 71. Mtulrid, 12 March 1019. 

iNTDENsiFiCACidN DE Retiros Obreros: Poneitciv Nacionvl. — Aiialcs del Instituto Nacioml 
da Prcvisidii, Year X, No. S'?, M-ulrid, JaiiR4^r7-Febniai:>’‘-M£iich, 1918. 
I2TTENSIFICA.C16N DE Retiros Obreros : Reuniones par.v la OroanizaciOn y Propaganda. 
— Analcs del Nacional de Previsidn, Year X, No. 36, INrarlrid, Ai‘.rU-May-Jtine, 

1918. 

rNTENStFrc\ci6N DR los RETIROS OBREROS. — Jmles del Imlitido Naciimtil da Previsidn, 
Vcar XI, No. 3<), Mulrid, January-Fcbniarj'-Miircli, 1919. 
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JORDANA (Jort;e): Aplication del Seyuro ile vojcz a los o^'rcrn- del caiiipo. — Anah s dt I Iti'i- 
tiliUo Nacional dc Ptwiiiion, Year XI, No. lo, IMuliid, April-Mfiy-Jiiue 1910. 

Rltiros Obreros: EUioiMCN mu lNrL\'JsiFiCYCi6if. — Amies del Jnslifuio yfiicional dc Pro 
vision. Year XI, No. 40, Madirid, Apiil-]M«.iy-Jiuie igio. 

El SsauRO de vbjez pvr.v los obreros dplcvmih). —Arnica del Tnsiiiufo Ntuional de Pre¬ 
vision, Year XI, No. 40, IVJhdrid, April-lVliiy-Jiine, 1919. 


tnsroPPiCiAi;: 

JORDAN\ DP Pozvs (1^.1! L?1 Scguro dc vcjcz para los obreros »lel caiiii)o. Ilahcs aprobadas 
por la Coini‘ji6n Perniauenlc dc la A-ociacioii. — La Indushia Pccmtia (organ oi lln 
“ Asociaddn General de Ganadcros*’), Y’tar XX, No. Gzz, l^Xadrid, zo April lyio. 
lydPEZ NoftEZ (Al\’aro): El Segiiro de vejez e im^alidcz en los campos. — Boldin de la Asociii- 
cion dc Aiiricultores de EspaHa, Year XI, No. 121, Madriil, June 1919. 

RfiOIMEN DE PENBlONEvS DE VEJEZ E INV.U.rDE2 PAR.V LOS OBREROS DEL CAMIH): Sj^RVTClO 
DE I-NrTERMEDL\Cl6N BSTABLECIDO POR ESTA AS0CIACI6N ENTRE SUS SOCIOS V EL INSTI¬ 
TUTE Nation VL de Privisi6n.— Boldin du la Asociwion de iiincttVores dt EopaHa, 
Year XI, No. 12s. ^Jadrid, August lyio. 

For some time past mudi attention has been directed in Spain to the 
question of old age pensions, not only for industrial workers but also for 
rural laboureis. ijarly in 1918 the Kational Institute of TJirift {Instituio 
Nacional de Prevision), with the approval of the Mnister of Fomento 
appointed a National Commission {Poimwia Nacional) to draw up 
proposals for a law for creating a more wide-spread system of old age 
pensions. The Commission was assisted in its work bj" committees in the 
different regions and meetings were held in various parts of the country 
to arouse interest in the question. 

The Bill drawn up by the Commission was adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment and introduced into the Chamber of Deputies in February 1919. 
It was approved by the Chamber and favourably reported upon by the 
Permanent Committee of the Senate. It would undoubte<lly have been 
passed by the Senate, had the Cortes not l>cen dissolved, and the Govern¬ 
ment decided to put its provisions into effect by means ot a Royal Decn^e, 

§ I. Tim DECREE OP II MARCH^ipig ON OlyD AOrE PENSIONS. 

The system of old age pensions which is created by the Royal Decree 
of II March 1919 is an extension of the system established by the I^aw 
of 27 February 1908. It was under tliis Law that the National Institute 
of Thrift was created to carry into effect a system of voluntary, but sub¬ 
sidized, old age insurance. Workmen were allowed freely to insure them¬ 
selves with the National Institute and the State supplemented the contri¬ 
butions of those who did so. 

The present Decree makes it obligatory upon the employers to pay 
contributions for the insurance of their workmen and upon the workmen 
to pay supplementary contributions, while the vState also contributes. 

The persons to whom the Decree applies are all wage-caniers between 
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i6 and 65 years whose total income from all sources does not exceed 4,000 
pesetas per annum. These persons are divided into two groups —* those 
who at the date when the Decree came into force had not yet reached the 
age of 45 years and those who had reached that age. 

For the first of these groups, a so-called “ initial ’’ pension of 365 pe¬ 
setas per aimum from the age of (»5 years will be provided by means of 
contributions paid by the Stale and by the employers. The contribution 
paid by the State will be the maximum amount payable under Section 21 
of the Law of 27 February* 1908, which was 12 pesetas per annum. The 
employers' contribution will be calculated as the precise sapplementar}’' 
contribution necessary, according to the legal tariff, to insure the “ in¬ 
itial " pension. This varies from 88 centimos, if the contributions begin 
when the worker is 17 years old, to 7 pesetas 96 centimos when the worker 
has reached 45 years of age. 

The “ initial ” pension will, after an interval to be fixed, be converted 
into a “ normal ” pension by means of a compulsory contribution paid 
by the worker. If the worker so wish, however, his contribution may 
be applied to procure a temporary pension at an earlier age than 65 years 
or the payment of an indemnity to his heirs in case ot his death. Besides 
the compulsory contribution a worker may pay such voluntary contri¬ 
butions as will increase his pension to an amount not exceeding 2,000 pe¬ 
setas a year, or will increase the indemnity payable at his death to an 
amount not exceeding 5,000 pe^^etas. 

It will be open to regional, promneial, or municipal bodies, or to 
the employers to increase the benefits enjoyed by the workers, or to the 
woirkers to do so themselves by means of their own organization*'^. 

On behalf of the workers belonging to the second group the employers 
will pay a uniform contribution which will be equal to the average contri¬ 
bution payable on behalf of workers of the first group. The woikeivS 
themselves will follow the same rules in regard to contributions as tho*=ie 
of the first group, but they will benefit to a greater extent by the State 
subsidy. In addition to the State contribution of 12 pesetas per annum 
other contributions will be paid from certain State funds Which w ill be al¬ 
located for this purpose. Private donations will also be accepted and ap¬ 
plied to increasing the contributions. An account will be opened for each 
worker with the Postal Savings Bank, or with any of the Samugb Banks 
placed under the control of the IMini'itry of the Interior, and to tins account 
the contributions from aU sources will be placed. 

If a worker of the second group dies before he reaches 65 yeari the 
employers' coutributiou and the worker's own contributions, together with 
the accumulated interest, will be handed to his heirs. li he becomes 
incapacitated for work befoie the age of 65 year^ he can ele<^ either 
to take the same sum as would be payable to his heirs on his death, 
or to obtain certain other benefits. If in the event of his reaching the 
age of 65 years without having become incapacitated the contributi*''n& 
from all sources placed to his credit, together with interest accrued, are 
sufficient to purchase au annuity of j8o pesetas, this will at once be done 
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through the National Institute of Thrift. If not, the capital ^vill be 
transferred to whatever institution, public or otherwise, may be obliged by 
law to render a'isistance to the worker until his death. Failing Mich 
institution, the capital sum moy be handed to any person or group of 
persons who uill undertake to support the worker, and if no such pers<jn 
or persons can be found, the money may Le handed to the worker himself. 

The s>"stem will he carried out tlurough the National Institute of Thrift, 
autonomous auxiliary institutions in each region or protnnce, and insurance 
institutions working in conjunction with them. The last-named institu¬ 
tions must partially’ reinsure with the regional or provincial institutions 
and the«e, in turn, with the National Institute. All ijisarance bodies, 
whether official institutions, commercial companies, or associations, legally 
domiciled in Spain, may carry on old age insurance busines«i, provided 
they give the necessary guarantees, and will benefit by the State subsidy. 
Unifoim tariffs will be established, to which will be added a uniform charge 
to cover expenses of administration. 

Part of the resenj^e funds nia3’ be invested in loans for the construction 
of cheap and sanitary houses and schools and of consumiitiun sanilcuia, 
or in loans to agricultural associaticms and other societies which tend to 
promote the general welfare. 


§ 2 . ThK SCHEMji OF THE GENKRAE STOCKOWNERS' ASS0CIAT10:%E 

The Decree of ii March 1919 was applicable only to industry, but 
it was laid dowm ir one of the sections that the application of old-age in¬ 
surance to agriculture should be immediately studied and the prqjarat<^Ty 
work necessary" to that end should be imdertakeu. 

Without waiting, how-ever, for the application of a compulsoiy 
system, the Permanent Committee of the (General Stockowners' Association 
[Asonacion General dc (>anadcro^ drew^ up a scheme for a voluntary sysiem 
whereby stockowners may insure their workmen and the workmen may 
make contributions for the puqiose of increasing the pension. The system 
follows as closely as possible the lines of the system laid down in the De¬ 
cree, so that when old age insurance is made compulsory in agriculture, 
little or no change will be required. 

According to the Association's scheme, members may register tlnir 
workmen either in the offices of tlie Association or in those of the affiliated 
pnnnnoial association or provincial committee. They can then bind 
themselves to pay the same monthly contribution in respect of each 
workman as they wroujd pay if the Decree w*ere applicable to agriculture. 

In order to encourage labourers to remain on the same farm, the As¬ 
sociation will give prizes to labourers who have remained at least three 
years in the same employment, have made insurance contributions in each 
year, and about whom the employer and the pro\dncial association or 
committee report favourably. The prizes will take the form of additional 
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contributions j)aid on behalf of the labourer and uill ^erve either to increase 
his pension or the sum pa^^able to his heirs. 

With the same object, the Association uiges its members to pay addi¬ 
tional contributions on behalf of married workers or of workers of thrifty 
habits, who have been long in their employment. These contributions 
would be utilized to raise the amount of the pension from 365 pesetas per 
annum to 500 pesetas per annum and, at the same time, to make it poss¬ 
ible that, in the event of the death of the workman before he reached 
65 years, the accumulated contributions would be paid to his heirs. The 
monthly contribution which is necessary to effect this varies from 1.35 pe¬ 
setas, if it begins when the workman is 18 years old, to j.75 pesetas, if 
he has reached 45 years. It is suggested, however, that the employer 
should pay aimual contributions of 12, 18 or 24 pesetas, beginm'ng as soon 
as the workman has been three years on the fanii. If, in the event of 
the death of the workman before reaching 65 3"ears, the additional contri¬ 
butions accumulated are less than thej^ would have been if the employer 
had paid monthly contributions according to the tariff, the stmi paid to 
the heirs will be the accumulated extra contributions plus a proportionate 
part of the accumulated normal contributions. 


§ 3. The scheme of the farmers' assocution of sfain. 

The Farmers' Association of Spain (Asociacion tie Agricultores dc 
Espana) has also put forward a scheme for the insurance of rural workers. 

In order to insure to the w^orkers a minimum pension of 365 pesetas 
per annum from the age of 65 years, the members of the Association are 
invited to pay to the National Institute of Thrift, through the Farmers' 
Association, a collective premium which w'ould average 10 centimes for 
each day of w'ork. When a worker remains less than five days on one farm, 
the eniidoyer will pay 50 centimes, this being the lowrevst premium which 
the Institute will accept. 

For workers of over 43 years of age the contributions will be applied 
in the same mamier as is laid down in the Decree for this group of workers. 

To encourage workmen to remain on the same farm, it is su^ested 
that members of the Association should pay additional contributions of 
25 pesetas per annum on behalf of workmen who have been three years 
in their employment. These would be utilised in the same way as is 
proposed by the Stockowners' Association 

An interesting suggestion made by the Farmers' Association is that 
the workers should be encouraged to form what are called Pro^^.dent 
Land Clubs {Cofos sociAles de Previsim). These Clubs were first proposed 
by Sr. Malaquer, to whom the idea was suggested by reading, in “El Co- 
lectivismo ugrario," by Joaquin Costa, an account of certain corporations 
of the IMiddle Ages who possessed land wliich they worked in common 
with the object of obtaining the means of holding an annual banquet. 
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Sr. Malaquer proposed that a similar plan should be adopted in order to 
obtain funds for the payment of old age insurance premiums. Already 
a few of these “ pro\ident land clubs ” exist in Spain and the Decree of 
II March 1919 authorizes the application of portions of the special iusurans:e 
funds (other than the technical reserves) which are not required for poss¬ 
ible sudden emergencies to obtaining land for such clubs. 


mSCEIylvANEOUS INFOR]VL\TlONS REEATIKG TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 


I. JOINT STOCK AND EARGE anjTUAE SOCIETIES INSURING AGAINTSMORTAEm^ 
AMONG EIVE STOCK IN 1918. —Le Momtettr de^ Assurances, Paris, 15 October 1919. 

. Although the value of stock has become enormous, the capital in¬ 
sured by the joint-stock and the large mutual societies and their receipts 
are found to be no greater than before the war. 

Two societies insure large capital values, namely the Avenir 35, 000,000 
francs and the Garantie Federah about 20,000,000 francs. The Federation 
dee Agriculteurs Francis, with 6,357,000 francs, also has a high place. 

\Ve«reproduce from Le Moniteur des Assurances the few statistical data 
which it has been possible to collect, and which concern five societies. 


N.uacs of societies 


Avenir (Parib). 

Bon Eabonreur (ly. 

Gaiantie Federate . .. 

Federation des Agriculteurs iran9ais . . . 
Retail. 


Capital 

insuicd 

19 x 8 

Receipts 1 

1 li(*n( iilb 

ildUC* 

francs 

fiaiiCb 

34.683,707 

1,207,790 


i*.377,105 

395.440 

183,652 

— 

846.878 

50O1504 

6.357,830 

*73.409 

130,194 

359.302 

12,^2 

1,497 


(.) The figures given for the Bon Laboureur refer to the first half of 1919. 


The following table, taken from the report of Avenir, shows the course 
of this society’s busiaess during the last decade. 
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Ye Its 

Number 

ot 

policies 

Value insured 




francs 

1909. 



32.359,010 1 

1910 


i%306 

34,380,758 

191X 


I f, 23 o 

37.065,681 

1912 . 

• « 

14,824 

39,062,310 

1913 

• ■ 

15*628 

•tl.530,243 

1914 

• • 

15,739 

42,460,108 

1915 


14,746 

41,108,803 

1916 


12,135 

37,709,043 

1917 


iir27 

39.965,863 

19x8 

• • 

12,000 

41,267,142 1 


Receipts 

Benefits 

franco 

^ francs 

1,203,851.45 

1,004,164.00 

1,294,15135 

1,193,245.00 

1,372,3*5 20 

i,25%i95.oo 

1,438,757-05 

1,171,329.00 

1.509,740-30 

1,236,934.00 

*,573,521.65 

1,321,016,50 

1.234.48075 

884,633.00 

1,010,605.30 

934,894.09 

1.066,525.75 1 

1 i,too,88o 00 

1,207,79b 00 

1,254,985.50 


Where receipts and settlements are concerned the Avemr leads 


The Avenir .pays 

» Garantie fedSrale . | 

>' Fidhation dei^ Agnciilteim 
frangais . s> 


95 per cent, of losses 
\ go » » j) » for horses. 

/ 100 » A ) » D cattle. 


8o » » » » 


2 A FEDERATION OF EIVE STOCK MUTUAI, SOCIETIES DURING THE WAR — 
BuUeftn menstul de la Socute Centrale des Aguculteias et des ComtUs et Associaiton^ agii~ 
coles de la Sutsse, Chambeiy, 15 Octobei 1919 

The Federation of Mutual Tive Stock Societies of Savoy grouped, be¬ 
tween 1907 and 1917, a number of small societies, as is sho'^n by the 
following table 


Cittle I Donkeys ind mules 


Yell 

Number 

of 

mutual 

societies 

Itisiu ed 
capital 

Number 

of 

mutual 

ooeties 

In:»ured 

capital 

Number 

1 0* 

mutual 

sncietieb 

IllbUlcd 

capital 



frsoiea 

1 ”■ ' 

frmes 


franca 

1907 . . . .| 

30 

1,22 ,760 

1 

*> 

62 , 3''9 

2 

1 

1,400 

1913 - . . .1 

82 

(.245.985 

1 

107,360 

1 5 

59,910 

1916 . . . .| 

89 

4,980,170 

1 

lO 

113,050 

1 5 1 

57,550 

1917 . - . - 

85 

8,075.815 

9 

157,500 

4 

94,400 
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IViriTJRANCi: AND THRIFT 


In 1918 the number of mutual societies insuring donkeys and mules 
and horses did not vary, but the number insuring cattle increased to 90. 
An examination of the results of the year led to the following table: 



Cattle 

Donkeys 

and 

mules 

Horses 

Total 

Membership. 

4,004 

241 

77 

4,322 

Number of insured animals .... 

13,^09 

194 

78 

13,381 

Total value • - • j 

18,075,615 

157,590 

91,400 

8,3*7,605 

Number of animals lost. 

259 

4 

I 

264 

Benefits, on the basis^of 75 cent, 

of gross losses.. . . 

97.003.75 

2,025.00 

675.00 

99,703.75 

Real loss, after deduction of value 
of animals’ remains .. 

63.I''9.7 o 

1,911.00 

6x5.00 

65 635,70 


As regards subscriptions, the mutual societies are divided into several 
categories which pay on different tariffs. Tariffs for cattle vary from 0.075 
to 0.40 per cent, of the insured capital, those for donkeys and mules from 
0.20 to 0.60 per cent, thereof, those for horses from 0.30 to 0.40 per cent, 
thereof. 

During the last twelve years the amount of losses has been as shown 
in the following table. 


1 

Tear j 

1 

Percentage of capital 
represented by 
total loss 

Percentage of totu.' loss 
repicseiitcd by 
value of remains 

Percentage ot ius,uiod 
capital represented 
by net loss 
(iiiCludiiig cost of 
veterinary suigeon 
and dtugs; 

1907 . 

1,33^ 

35.11 

0.911 

X9O8. 

1,244 

•4M9 

0.725 

1909. 

1,365 

42*02 

0-938 

19X0. 

1,488 

36.4a 

1.009 

1911 . 

1,482 

32.76 

X.0S3 

19X2 ....... 

1.499 

30.83 , 

1.162 

1913 . 

1.5** 

33**9 

1.078 

1914 . 

1,230 

24.51 

0.961 

1915 . 

1.448 

30.41 

1.036 

1916. 

1,262 

40.61 

0.8x4 

1917 . 

1 1,223 

33-58 

o.bi5 

1918. 

' 1,197 

34-16 

0.805 
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It is not without interest to note the unequal distribution of losses 
over the various months of the year. The 264 losses of 191S were 
distributed as shown in the appended list of months. 


J ailuary. 

.... 15 ' 

August. 

33 

Februar\’' .... 

.... 10 

September ...... 

3 ^ 

March. 

.... 10 

October. 

19 

April. 

IQ 

November. 

20 

Ma5’. 

.... 26 

December. 

25 

June. 

... 30 


- 

July. 

.... 24 

Total . . 

264 















Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 

THE AGRICHIvTURAE CREDIT OF THE SAVIKGS-BANK 
OF THE BAKK OF[NAPEES .IN 1918. 

I 

SOUBCBS : 

BAKco Di Xapox. 1 : CASSA. Di RisPARSAio Credito agrario Relazioncsull’esprcizio iqz K 
{Bank of Saples: Savings-Bank. Agncultmai Cttdii, Repoii on iht Ytat igih). Napleb, 
1019 

The exceptional conditions arising out of the war, and the ever in¬ 
creasing need of giving all possible extension to grain growing, induced the 
government to grant last year, with a view to obtaining this increased cul¬ 
tivation, large cash advances for distribution among faimers by means of 
the special institutions of agricultural credit. This State action began in 
1916, and the sums thus expended amount altogether to 68,843,650 liras, 
namely 13,729,928 liras in 1916, 20,255,103 liras in 1917 and 34,858,619 
liras in 1918. In 1918 the Bank's savings-bank drew the resources needed 
for affording agricultural credit from three sources — (i) its own deposits, 
as by the law of 7 July 1901, No. 334 ; (2) as by the law of 2 February 1911, 
No. 70, the funds of the pro^nncial banks of agricultural credit which it 
manages; (3) the funds supplied, for special puiposes, directly by the 
State. 

On the credit afforded by the two former of these sources 13,950,273 
liras were employed; on that derived from the third source the sum employed 
was, as we have already said, 34,858,619 liras. The total sum advanced 
to the farmers of the southern provinces of the kingdom and Sardinia was 
therefore 48,808,892 liras. We will describe 6ie manner and terms of these 
advances- 

§ I. The devei^opmext op the institutions disteibuting 
agricueturau credit. 

The savings-bank of the Bank of Naples is authorized to afford agri- 
cultuial credit in the southern provinces of the kingdom and Sardinia by 
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the law of 7 July 1901, No. 334; and the law ot 2 February 1911, No. 70, 
entiusts to it the management of the piovincial banks of agricultural credit 
in eleven provinces of continental Southern Italy. Both laws affirm the 
fundamental principle that credit granted to farmers for the needs of til¬ 
lage must not, as a rule, be granted by the bank directly-, but must reach 
them through tlie medium of the lesser local institutions, preferably co¬ 
operative in form, which are called intermediary institutions 
dian) in virtue of this function, and that the bank can make direct loans 
to farmers only when such institutions are lacking. Among them those 
declared to be good that is fit to make a useful and fruitful distribution 
of agricultural credit, numbered 1223 on 31 December 1918, having increased 
by 10 since the previous year chiefly because new agricultural banks, or 
co-operative loan societies with unlimited liability, had been formed. The 
aforesaid 1223 “ good institutions are distributed as follows: 


Agricultural and rural banks. 5^6 

Monti fymnentayi e nummari of vSardinia . . . 288 

Popular banks. 14^ 

Agricultural consortia. 126 

Agricultural lending banks. 119 

Savings-banks. 

Monti Jmmenian . S 

Agricultural credit societies. 8 

Mutual aid societies. 7 

Autonomous provincial agricultural credit banks 6 


1,223 

Among these institutions the societies with unlimited liability which 
number 506, occupy the first place and increase year by year as an effect 
of the Institute's active and constant propaganda work. The spread of 
societies of tjiia kind is proof that farmers have understood item to be of 
the type most suited to small local institutions, the collective and un¬ 
limited liability of their members almost taking the place of share-capi¬ 
tal, and promoting among the members a mutual and effective control 
which goes to ensuring that the sums lent are really devoted to the benefit 

of agriculture. • m -ui t 

The institutions are distnbuted among provinces as shown in Table I. 

The largest number of them — leaving the Monti frimentari & numndri 
of Sardinia out of account — is found in the province of Cagliaii whieffi has 
136. Next come the province of Caserta with 104, that of Salerno with 80 
and that of Aquila with 65. The smallest number, namely 16, is found in 
Cosenza province. 
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As regards associations of a purelj’ agricultural character, the largest 
number of .agricultural consortia, 23, is found in Cosenza pro\’ince; the 
largest numbei of agricultural and rural banks, 129, in Cagliari pro\dace. 

The institutions entered in the castelleito a^ricolo, that is accredited by 
the Bank, on 31 December 1918. numbered 742. The credit in question 
amounted to 28,944,100 liras. The institutions were distributed, among 
provinces and kinds of institution, as shown in Table II. 

In respect of the amounts of the credits opened for these institutions, 
the lead belongs to the agricultural and rural banks which are followed by 
the consortia and the popular banks. 

Of the 1223 ** good '' institutions, it has been impossible to open cred¬ 
its for 481. It should be noted, further, that of the 742 which were 
accredited, only 219 took advantage of the credits opened for them or, in 
other words, were active. 

Having made these premisses, we will turn to consider the business 
accomplished in 1918. 


§ 2. BirSlXKSS DONE W'lTH THE FUNDS OF THE SAVINGS BANK 
AND THE PKOIHNCIAL BANKS. 

As in iqib and 1917, two classes of business could be distinguished 
in 1918, ordinary and extraordinary agricultural credit business. By ordi¬ 
nary agricultural credit business, transactions are meant which were accom¬ 
plished with the depo.sits of the sa\’ii]^-bank and the capital of the pro\Tn- 
cial banks, as by the law of 7 July 1901, X0.334, and 2 Februar}-1911, X0.70. 
By extrat)rdiuary agricultural credit business, those transactions are meant 
which were accomplished vsdth the funds advanced hy the State, as by the 
ministerial decrees of 30 June and 24 August 1917 and 14 January and 6 
October igi8. We will deal with these two classes of business separately, 

beginning with the first. ... , c 

During 1918 the savings bank of the Bank did business for the sum or 

13,9^0,273.02 liras, namely for 3, III,443.59 liras with its own funds and for 

10,838,829.43 liras with the funds of the provincial banks, ihe increase 
since 1917 was one of 3,221,697.32 liras, and was due to the larger demand 
for credit particularly manifest at the Foggia, Cagliari, I.ecce, A\^llino and 
Teramo branches (i). Altogether, rediscounts amounting to 5 .od4»2Ko.37 


(I) Themcrea.se was.not general. One aaricullural asf.odatioii htutef. Unit “small credit 
no Ioniser lia.s a reason for its existence, such is the abundance of the capital in t e < s o 
peasants and small holders. “ Another association states that it has ceased to^ be active be¬ 
cause of “ the lack of a demand for loans from members who, the prices received for grapes 
being what they are, have all come to do business in cash. From yet anot er assoaa on 
comes a declaration that farmer.s “in view of the high prices obtained for produce of t^ 
and the even higher prices paid for live stock, have realized notable profits and ha^ e not 
ncetled to have recourse to credit. “ 
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liras were made to intermediary institutions, direct loans amounting to 
61,048 liras to farmers, and direct discounts amounting to 8,334,944.65 liras 
to intermediary institutions. 

The rate of interest in 1918 was unaltered, remaining at 3 ^2 cent* 
on business done through the medium of local institutions (rediscounts and 
direct discounts), and 4 i)er cent, on business done with fanners directly. 
The intermediary institutions, in their turn, charged interest on their loans 
at a rate varying from 3 ^ to 6 per cent, which was most frequently 5 or 
4 ^4 pet cent. 

Rediscounts and direct discounts can be distinguished hy objects as 
follows; 


(i) Loans secured by a lien: 



Number 

Amount 

for the harvest. 

•59 

41,018.00 liras 

for tillage. 

3.191 

2,321,574.96 .. 

for seeds. 

1,218 

335.769-078 > 

for manures. 

738 

.214,589.86 ) 

for fertilizers. 

2.937 

846,725.06 » 

for maintenance to coloni . 


1,350.00 ) 

for maintenance to labourers .... 

— 

— )» 

for various objects. 

710 

662 858.83 ). 


8,856 

4,423,885.79 liras 

(2) Lduns not secured by a Hen : 


Numbut 

Amount 

for large live stock. 

1J168 

992,039.50 Uras 

for small live stock. 

242 

83,364.20 .1 

for machinery. 

68 

77,304.10 > 

for agricultural implements. 

85 

76.870,41 ! 

for stock other than live stock . . . 

66 

29,334.00 » 

for various objects. 

43 

32,630.37 » 


1,573 


1,291,443.58 Uras 
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Of these loans (i) 7483 for 4,337,944.96 liras were granted to landown¬ 
ing farmers, 2627 for 1,237,243,29 liras to farmers paying rent, 179 for 
38^608.94 liras to tenants by emphj’tcusis, and 139 for 101,531.18 liras to 
inifaycrs or others farming on a produce-sharing system. 

As for the several amounts for which credit was granted, it is enough 
to state that out of 10,428 loans 9682 for nearly three and a half million 
liras (that is 93 per cent, of the total numbei of loans and 63 per cent, of 
their total amount) were of sums less them 1000 liras, loans of sums 
between 100 and 500 liras greatty predominating. 

Direct discounts to intermediary institutions were as follows : 416 for 
7,037,612.52 liras were for the collective purcliase of agricultural requisites; 
13 for 784.704.60 liras for collective sales of agricultural produce ; and 87 for 
448,627.53 liras for supplementing the intemiediaiy’ institutions' deficient 
resources. Almost all these discounts were made to agricultural consortia 
and agricultural and rural banks. 

The various provinces participated to the extents shown in Table III 
in the total agricultural credit afforded by the savings-bank of the Bank 
of Xaples during .the seventeen years from 1902 to 1918. 

During the seventeen years for which agricultural credit has been dis¬ 
tributed in the southern and Sardinian provinces the total sums distributed 
have amounted to 127,484,432 liras. Of the 18 provinces whicli in this 
period have had most part in credit of this kind, the proxdnce of Foggia, which 
has obtained the notable sum of 31,449,815 liras (that is 24.70 per cent, of 
the total sum granted), has the first place. Xext come the proxdnces of 
Bari and Caserta, with about twelve and a half million liras each, 
and the province of Aquila with eleven and a quarter million liras, 
while the province of Cosenza, which has received little more than a million, 
has derived least benefit. During the same i)eriod the outstanding loans 
w'hich passed under the head of losses amounted to 731,408 lira®, that is to 
say, to 0.58 per cent, of the total c'redit. Allowing for the reco\'erios made 
at various times and the effective losses, outstanding loans on 31 Dectnuber 
1918 amounted to onl}’ 213,094 litas. The g<meral movemenl iA credit 
during the 17 years of business were as follows ; for re<liscounts to inter 
mediarj'^ iustitutions 88,512,478 liras; for direct discounts to intermediary 
institutions 35,970,107 liras; for direct loans to farmers 3,001,846 liras. To 
landow-niiig fanners 54,822,117 liras were paid altogether ; to fanners pay¬ 
ing rent 34,014,701 liras; to metayers 1,819,622 liras ; and to tenants by <‘in- 
phyteusis 830,883 liras. Of institutions distributing credit the first place 
during the seventeen year= in question belonged to the agricultural consortia 
who distributed some 42 million liras.the second to the agricultural and rural 
banks (28,000,000 Kias), and the third to the popular banks (nearly 13 V2 

(i) Under an amendment by the lientenancy-decrce of 27 Fcl-nTjj’- lyio, Ko. C58, of the 
third clause of Article 18 of the regulation as to the agricultural credit business of the savings- 
bank of the Bank of Naples, which amendment was approved by the royal dtcice of 21 July 
1904. No. 536, the maximum loan for supplyimt; faims with large live stock and agiicullural 
machinery is fixed at 50(*o liras, and its maximum ttim at three years. 



Tabljl: III. — Crciiit granted to the several provintcs from 1902 to 1918 (i). 



(i) The ccnteshmi have been omitted in the figures reproduced in this table: hence there are some small differences in the totals. 
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millions). Thus credit was for the most part distributed, as the law de¬ 
sires, through the medium of intermediar}" institutions, among which agri¬ 
cultural and rural banks, which are active almost exclusively in the field 
of agricultural economy, occupied the second place. 

§ 3. Traxsactions with state funds. 

We will now deal with the transactions accomplished by means of the 
funds directly advanced by the State, which we will call extraordinary agri¬ 
cultural business in order to distinguish them from the transactions we have 
already examined. They comprise grants of two kinds : (i) grants for grain 
growing in the districts of the provinces of I^^oggia, Bari and Campobasso 
which had been damaged by field-mice (farming year 1916-17); (2) grants 
for the increased cultivation of foodstuffs in the farming years 1917-18 and 
1918-19. 

lyoans of the first of these classes attained to the total amount of 
21,568,137 liras (i), reduced by various repayments to 3,447,406 liras on 
31 December 1918. 

Doans of the second class amounted in the farming year 1917-18 to a 
total sum of 13,499,059 liras, namely 8774 loans amounting to 10,554,794 
liras for tillage, and 2566 loans amounting to 2,954,255 liras for seeds. 
According to the ministerial decrees of 30 June and 24 August 1917, as 
much as 100 Kras per hectare might be granted for tillage. On an average 
81.67 Kras were granted per hectare, and the average amount of a single loan 
was 1224.04 liras for 14,98 hectares, whence it may be deduced that in the 
farming year 1917-18 credit was granted to small farmers predominantly. 
As regards loans for seeds, the average sum advanced per hectare was 
89.903 Kras, and the average amount of a single loin was 1.151.30 liras 
for 12 80 hectares. 

In the first months of 1918 a beginning was made of granting loans 
for sj^ringtime work (weeding, hoeing, harrowing) at the piearrauged rate 
of not more than 50 liras per hectare. The loans made numbered 3029, 
amoimted to 3,065.125 Kras and were for 64,755,39.17 hectares. The av¬ 
erage sum lent per hectare was 47.33 liras, and the average single loan w'a.s 
1011.92 liras for 21,36 hectares. 

Proxrision is also made for the expense of harvest (mowing, carting, 
threshing, purchase of binder twine). The limit fixed for loans of tliis kind 
was 100 Kras the hectare, to be increased exceptionaUy to 200 liras. Al¬ 
together 5537 of these loans were made, amounting to 15,365,412.62 liras, 
for 86 113,66,16 hectares, the average loan per hectare being 178.43 Kras 
and the average single loan 3775.54 Kras for 15 55 hectares. 

Last 5^ear, under the ministerial decree of 14 January 1918, advances 
with State funds were also made to subsidize the cultivation of faUows in 
preparation for autumn sowing in 1918. The decree limited these advances 

(1) F'>r further information on th's point see the article in our is^ue tor Sei)tenibcr 
page 735* 
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to a niaximuiu of loo liras per keetare to be repaid with the 1918 harvest, 
in the case of farms partly cultivated in the autumn of 1917, and with the 
1919 harvest in the case of totally abandoned farms. Altogether 1367 
loans of this kind were made, amounting to 2,609,190.12 liras, for 26,421,13,48 
hectares. Generally 98.73 liras were granted per hectare, and the average 
single loan was 1908.69 liras for 19.32 hectares. 

To sum up : — The advances for the increased cultivation of foodstuffs 
in the farming year 1917-18 amounted to 34,538,778.71 liras, distributed by 
local institutions (rediscounts) as regarded 26,530,515 liras (76.81 per cent.) 
and to farmers directly as regarded 8,008,263 liras (23.19 per cent.). The 
landowning farmers had the benefit of 30.12 per cent, of the State credit, 
rent pa3dng tenants and sub-tenants of 49.42 per cent., tenants by emphy¬ 
teusis of 0.24 percent., metayers and other produce-sharing tenants of 0.22 per 
cent. The total sum granted was distributed among provinces as follows; 
Foggia, 28,048,424 liras; Bari, 3,711,815 liras ; Campobasso, 2,335,678 
liras ; Salerno, 213,144 liras ; I^ecce, 163,566 liras; Avdhno, 28,322 liras; 
Benevento, 23,059 liras ; Caserta, 11,320 liras ; Aquila, 1000 liras. 

To pass to advances made for the increase of the cultivation of food¬ 
stuffs in the fanning year 1918-19: — Until the 31st of December of last 
year 4536 of these loans, amovmting to 12,736,733.85 liras, were made under 
the ministerial decree of 6 October 1918, and were distributed as regarded 
9,700,644.25 liras or 7i.i6per cent, by intermediary institutions (rediscounts), 
and to farmers directly as regarded 3,036,089.60 liras or 23.84 per cent. Of 
these loans 3331 (8,861,333,25 liras) were grapted for tillage, and 1203 
(3^^75*400.60 liras) for seed. For tillage it was allowable to advance as 
much as 130 liras per hectare and the average sum so advanced was 100.8 
liras, the average single loan being 2660 liras for 26,38 hectares. It may 
thence be deduced that in the f arming year 1918-19 medium and large farmers 
availed themselves most of this credit, while the small farmers provided for 
tillage with their own resources. As for seeds, the advances for their pur¬ 
chase were allowed to range, in accordance with cost, from 100 to 130 liras, 
and were actually granted at the average rate of 114.72 liras per hectare, 
the average single loan being 3,216 liras for 28,03 hectares. 

The sum of 12,736,733.85 litas of which we have spoken was distri¬ 
buted as follows among the various provinces : Foggia 10,633,460.45 liras; 
Campobasso 971,121 liras; Bari 817,763.60 liras; Salerno 236,030 liras: 
Caserta 19.838.80 liras ; Legge iG,ooo liras; Avellino 13,160 liras ; Aquila 
50O0 liras and Benevento 2800 liras. 

<-)n the sums directly granted to farmers, that is the direct loans, the 
Bank’s savings-bank placed the rate of the interest charged by the provin¬ 
cial banks concerned at 5 per cent. On rediscounts to local institutions 
the rate of interest was 3 % per cent., as in ordinary agricultural credit 
busiuess, while the local institutions charged interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent, to borrowers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS IXF(mMATION RELATINC;^ TO CRKDE. 
IN VARIOUS COI^’TRIRS 


FRENCH COLONIES. 

a:HE COI,OXIAL BANKS AND AGRICUI^TURAIv CREDIT. — Colonies, d Ma,nie* 
Paris, I Novembei igiQ. 

The issuing banks of the old colonies (Martinique, Guadeloupe, French 
Guiana and Reunion), the agricultural credit bu.siness of which we h.i\’e 
already’ mentioned (i), have recently" considerably developed this busiiicN^. 
Thus in the Martinique bank loans on harvests passed from 1,589,608 francs 
in 1917-18 to 2,081,121 francs in 1918-19 ;*in the Guadeloupe bank thcy 
amounted to 2,774,950 francs in iqiS-iq as against 2,475,800 franco in 
1917-18. 

The law of 21 March, which recently renewed the prhdlege of tl:e 
four banks for twenty five years, placed on them an obligation to come 
to the aid of local agricultural credit institutions. Each of the banks 
of Martinique, Guadeloupe and Reunion must pa5^ to the State, which mn-^t 
repa}’the amount to the colonies interested, a contribution of 5oo,«»no 
francs which is intended to help existing local institutions of agricultural 
credit or those founded in the future. The bank of French Guiana will 
contribute 150,000 francs for the encouragement of the development t)f 
agriculture. 

In addition, each of the bankb must annually pay for the same pur¬ 
poses a sum calculated at the rate of 50 centimes for every 100 fraiiO'- )f 
the average amount by which the total circulation exceeds the amount 
in hand and in cash. 


NORWAY. 

SAVINGSBANKS' I,OANS TO AGRJCUETIR Al, SOCIETI33S ON MUTU AI. SHCV HVn — 
MeddehJscr ira det SiaitsUske Ce/iiralbytd, Ciistiania, Nog. 5 and 6,1919. 

While collecting data as to the activits' of the savings-banks in 1915, loi f j 
and 1917, the Central Office of Statistics also obtained information as to 
the bank loans which these banks make to agricultural societies on mutual 
security (purchase, credit and similar societies). The information sought 
had reference to the number of societies to which indmdual banks had mtulu 


U* See our ibsue for March 1017, 70-73. 
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loans, the mcnibership of these societies, and the maximtim loan fixed for 
each of them. 

The savings-banks which <iid business of this kind numbered 89 in 
1915, 93 in igi6 and 97 in 1917, and were distributed as follows among dis¬ 
tricts : 



1915 

X9x6 

1917 

Ostfold. 

28 

28 

20 

Akershus. 

7 

8 

8 

Hedmark. 

II 

II 

13 

Opland. 

16 

17 

18 

Budsierhud. 

8 

8 

7 

Vestfold. 

8 

10 

10 

Tdemark. 

7 

8 

8 

Ayder, Royaland and Hordaland 

8 

7 

6 

More and Trondelag. 

3 

3 

5 

North Norway. 

3 

3 

3 

Total . . , 

Sg 

93 

97 


As is seen, the larger number were in Ostland and Opland. Of all the 
26 savings-banks in Ostfold, 20 made bank loans to agricultural societies 
in 1917 ; and of the 29 in Opland 18. In Sorland and Vestland, as also in 
North Norway, this method of granting credit is, on the other hand, in 
little use ; and in the districts of Sogn and Fiordane and of Finmark there 
was no case of the granting of loans of this kind during the three years in 
question. 

About one tliirJ of the savings-banks (26 in 1915, 38 in 1916 and 32 
in 1917), granted loans to a single society, while the others had relations 
with a number of societies vaipng from 2 to 10 ; three only did business with 
more than 10 societies, namely those of Modum, Toten and Aker which in 
1017 did business uith ii, 15 and 20 societies, respectively. 

Altogether the number of the societies which benefited b^- the credit 


was 28() ill 1915, 2qc) in 1916 and 310 in 

1917, distributed 

as follows • 


1915 

19x6 

19x7 

Ostfold. 

40 

39 

45 

AkiThkus. 


3 S 

35 

Hedemark. 

44 

50 

51 

Opland. 

Ol 

06 

69 

Btisherhud. 

37 

37 

35 

Vestfold. 

33 

37 

40 

Tdemark. 

12 

34 

13 

Ayder, Rogaland and Hodaland 

13 

11 

10 

More and Tronddag. 

3 

3 

0 

North Norway. 

i 

4 

3 

Total • * • 

286 

299 

M 

0 
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As regards the inemberbhip oi the boirowintc societies, 24 of them liad 
in 1917 no more than 10 members, 78 from ii to 20 members, 121 from 21 to 
50 members, 4J from 51 to 100 members, 16 from 100 to 200 members, and 
8 more than 200, two of these last having more than 300. The membership 
of the remaining 20 societies is not known. It is found especially in the 
case of the sanngs-banks of the teintory of Ostfold that societies which 
have recourse to their loans have a large membership. 

A maximum loan has been fixed for 276 of the 310 societies to wliich 
loans were made in 1917. For 31 societies thi*- maximum w'as looo crowns, 
for 48 it -was between 1001 and 2000 ciowns, for 78 betw'een 2001 and 5000 
crowns, for 57 between 5001 and 10,000 crowns, for 30 between 10 001 and 
20,000 crowns, and for 32 above 20,000 crowms. The maximum loan is 
round about 60,000 crowns but in the case of some societies it reached 80,000 
crowms in 1917. X o limit to loans was fixed in the case of 40 societies in 1916 
and 34 in 1917. Sometimes a niininmm and maximum per member is 
fixed as w’ell as the total maximum for the society. 

There is no general rule as to the ratio of the niaxiiiium loan mem¬ 
bership,and thus a society with a large membership often disposes of a much 
limited credit while a society of few members has abundant credit. 

The following table shows the total membeiship of all these societies 
in so far as it is known (that of 290 out of 310 societies), and the maximum 
loans fixed for these societies b}** the sa\ings-banks in 1017, leaving out 
of aci'ount 34 societies for w’hich no limits to loans were fixed. 


Nusiber 
of soaetie<; 

Total 

Numbei 

1 ot societies 

1 lotal ajuouat 

of nhidi the 1 


for Trhidi 

ol maximum 

xuembersbip 

kno^n 

luexnberdiip 

‘31 c fixed 

loaiib m ecowus 


Osteoid .... 

45 

3>.6 

32 

632,400 

Akexi^iis 

35 

962 

35 

259,450 

Hedmaife . . 

50 

>,509 

51 

313.330 

Opbnd . . ... 

02 

2»730 ; 

69 

778,475 

BualGerhild. 

35 

r, 25 y 

20 

177,86s 

VestEbld . .... 

35 

« 3 i 

35 

188,700 

Telemaik. 

10 , 

614 

6 

74,850 

Ayder, Royaland and Hoxdalaud. . 

8 

35 i ' 

ro 

39 . 74 ‘> 

More axid 'ttondetag . . . • | 

1 7 

226 1 

9 

47,640 

North Norway. , , ^ 

’ 3 

3*8 i 

3 1 

16,500 

Total 

290 1 

12,677 

276 

*.5*6.950 


In juc^ing the devdopment of this branch of credit, it may be useful to 
compare the data with those of the Finance Department as to the bank 
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credit loans on collective security made by the savings-banks to the credit 
societies in 1907 ; and with the data as to the savings-banks' loans in 1910. 
collected in 1911 by a commission appointed by the Norw^an Farmers' 
Federation (Norsk Landma}idsforbu7id). The data as to 1907 show that 
the savings-banks in that year lent 430,979 crowns to the cre^t societies on 
collective security. According to the enquiry of 1911 about 50 savings- 
banks had in 1910 rdations with purchasing unions and credit societies 
(some 150 societies with about 4,000 members), and altogether about 950,000 
crowns w'ere granted to them as working credit for which there was collective 
liability. Since this time the organization of credit has, as has been seen, 
developed, and mainly^ in Ostland and Opland. 


URUGUAY. 


lyOANS FOR THE ACOUISIITON OF SEED — L.i Propagandas Conco thl Salalo* 
Mont<‘video, 1*= June loiy 

The special method L3 which theOfttcial Seed Commission of Uruguay 
provides opportunities for tillers of the soil to acquire seed is deserving 
of notice. The seed is sold for cash or for deferred payment. 

When payment for it is deferred, the maximum loan to any farmer 
is fixed at 100 pesos ; inteiest is payable on the loan at the rate of 5 per 
cent, a year; to borrowers who totally or partially repay their debt 
before the term fixed for repayment, interest on the sum they repar^ is 
paid at the rate of 6 per cent; and the latest date at w'bich the debt may 
lie rc])aid is 31 I^Iarch 

The Official Commission \rill, when it has received the documents 
necessaty to affording credit, remit the seed to the borrowing farmer 
carriage-free. 

In order to obtain this credit the fanner must bear a character which 
inspires confidence, must be occupied by farming, whether as landowner 
or tenant, and must dwell on tlie land which is to be sown. 

Middlemen and farmers grouped in colonies, for \vliom the general 
conditions as to granting credit on security have force, are esetudert from 
partidpatioii in this foiin ol credit. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GERMANY. 

I^EGAL PROVISIONS FOUNDING SOLDIERS’ HOMSTEADS 

GEIQL^NY. 


SOURCES: 

D.\ma»chke (Adolf): Du Bodenniotm, Jud edition, |«gefc, Jaia njt6 
GE3BTZ TIBER KAPITAIABnNDtT 70 AN SXKIXE VON KRIEG.-^VTRSORCrNG VOM h lOLI I916 
in Jahrbuch der TJodenreform, latli %ol., “^rd pari, SeptemlMT iqio. 

GeSBXZ ZUR ERGANZCNG DBS KAPlTAt-VBFINDU 3 ?G 30 ESElZES, VOM 16 JuU Ikjl?, ill JakrbUCtl 
der BudcnretQrm, i4t±i voL, 4tli jjart, .26 :jCovcmber n^iS. 

D/-S Kapixaxabpindungsgesetz VOM II JANUAR 1919, iu JaJ^tbuch derBodenrejonut istli vol, 
ist part, 25 April 1919. 

VERORDNUNG ZUR BBSCIIUfRUNG VON LANDWIRTSCHArXIACIIEM SlEDLOW^SIAND VOM 2u 

NUAR iqig. Idem, 

Hejmstatten xjnd SiEOLUNGSGESETiE IN BRATTNSCiTWnTG, ill Jilhrbiich da DoJenr'fnrtn, 
i.jth vol., 2nd part, 3 June 1918. 

Kruger (Reg. Ai<^e£=?or) Da^ Btaunschweitiisch Idem, 

§ I. General remarks. 

The idea of jiioviding homesteads for dischiirged soldiers, eitlvT in the 
form of small dwelling-hotiscs or of land for farms, emanates iu Gi^miany 
from the circles of the German Land Reformers' Union {Bund Dmtscher 
Bode^irefornicr), being due especially to this Union’s gifted and praiseworthy 
president, Adolf Damaschke. Under his presidency on 30 March 1918 l 
H ead Committee for Soldiers' Homesteads (Hauplausschuss fur Kriegcr- 
Jieimstdttcn) was formed, studied seddier settlement in all its asjiects, and 
published on the following 21st of November, in order to show the Unes 
which a successful and methodical establishment of a system of homesteads 
should follow, GrundzUge fur em Kriegerhemsidttengesetz (Fundamental 
Principles for a Law as to Soldiers’ Homesteads). The “Principles” 
met with much approval from the public, so that the number of organiza¬ 
tions adhering to the Head Commiltet* rose between the time of the founda* 
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ti(n of tliit' body <ind 17 June 1917 trom2bto3379. The “Principles" 
Wcie also often exaniined in the Reichstag, together with other drafts of 
law's un this subject, yet u]) to the present a general law on soldiers’ home- 
steads ha»s not l^eii secured, not leubt, perhaps, because it did not seem 
ea'^y justly to co-ordinate in laws the competencies of single States and of 
tht Empire in the matter of land settlement. But much work has been 
done in the matter, and we cannot have much longer to w’ait for the pass- 
iivj: of an imperial law In the National Assembly on 21 July 1919, the 
Iiii;[»erial Commissioner, Dr Piouss, observed in this connection tbnt “ the 
bill for soldiers* homesteads has been comxdeted in the Imperial Ministry 
of Justice and transmitted to the Ministry of State with a request for the 
speediest possible deliver^" of the latter's reply. So soon as this reply has 
been received the further prepaiations will be taken in hand (i)." Already 
important partial laws as to soldiers* homesteads in the Empire have been 
n .cted, the Law Providing Capital {Kapifahibfijtdmigsgesetz) and the Order 
for Procuring Agricultural T^and for {Settlement (Vtrurdnung ziir BescJuiffimg 
t i n utndiCirhhcaltlichcM Siedlimgslund. We will briefly describe them in the 
following ]>aragraphs. 


§ 3. 'PhE EAW PROVtDINii C.VPITAL. 

This Ijw is dated 3 JUI3' iQib and was completed b\' provisions of 26 
Jnh 191b and li Jaiuiarj' 1919. It aims at gi\ing to men who took imrt 
ill the wiu <*r their widows the possibiUty of acquiring a homestead or con¬ 
tinuing to hold thv* land the^" alread^r xx)ssess, b}- means of a single giant of 
capital ill lieu oi a jxmsion. Iii the interest of those having a right to a 
lunsion only part of such ]>ension will be taken as a basis for making the 
grant ol ca])ilal, so that if 1his capital be eventually’' lost the grantee will 
still have resources to add to his means of subsistence. The sum granted 
is fixed with reference to the age of the grantee, by a multiplication of the 
Sinn < >f 1h(‘ ])ension annually due to him : if he is 21 yx^ars old this latter sum 
is multiplied by 18 if he is 55 by 8 ^ Tht* scale fixed l>y the law (in 
5} lies betwi*en these tw’^o extremes. 

The application of a ])otential pensioner for a grant of caintal is decid¬ 
ed upon by the military authorities in accordance with the results of an 
e\M ini nation of the applicant by an official doctor, and an examination by 
1h" Central Lund Authtuity' ot the use to which the projwsed grant will 
Ik.* put, the fitness of the applicant to cairy' out hU plan, his condition 
in n.si>ect to family and resources, etc. The Central Authority also sees to 
it that thj grant is usefully employed, and informs the niilitary’^ authority 
if it U-deflected from its lightful purpose. If the siiiii granted is not within 
a ;4^'en interval of time expended on the determined object it is repaid 
(^7). In order to ensure the repayrmentthe sui>reme military’'authority’can 
rv.qnin‘ the security' of a mortgage. The repay'iueiit is limited to the sum 


{I I JSiuLnih*tinm, No. 15, 5 Aut^iist iyi*» 
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wiiich would have been paid il the grantee had applied for the grant of cap¬ 
ital at the time fixed for repa^Tiient. 

Up to the end of 1917,14,090 favourable preliminary replies as to grants 
uf capital were issued, and 4946 applications for grants were submitted 
after enquir\' into their proposed employment, 3597 of them, covering the 
sum ot 15 milJion marks in rotmd figures, being passed. 


§ 3. Order pro\tding a:;ricget^’RM. l\nd i^or sETriEMLNi 

This order was issued on 29 January 1919 (il and aims at securing on 
a notable scale land to be settled in homesteads by soldiers, and other sites 
for farms. For this purpose special associations have been founded in 
the vanous States, namely Public Enteri>rises of Laii'l SeUhment and Public 
Federations for Granting Uand For Settlement. The PnbUc Enteiprises 
of Land Settlement have within their own settlement districts a light of 
pre-emption in the case of every conveyance of land of an area of 20 hectares 
or more or of part of such a piece of land The consent of the Central Laud 
Authority is necessary to the exercice of a similar right in the case ot small¬ 
er areas (§ i). The right of pre-emption extends to appurtenances sold 
with a property (§ 8). The term within which this right may be exercised 
is three weeks, beginning on the day on which the Land Settlement F/Uter- 
piise is informed of the contents of the contract of sale (§ 7). In the case 
of pieces of land of an area of more than 200 hectares this term issixw'eeks. 
The right of pre-emption may not be exercised if the land in question 
conv^ed to a legal corporation or a relative. 

Lands of the State are ceded to the Land Settlement Enterprises Iw 
lease if their retention is not necessary for public objects or reasons of na¬ 
tional economy r§i',. The land is then valued at the maximum at its pro¬ 
ducing capacity, without r^ard to increase of value due to war conditions. 
The Land Settlement Enterprise may expropriate uncultivated land and 
moor and waste land for purposes of settlement. 

The Federations }or Granting Land for SettUm&nt are constituted imoiig 
landowners who own 100 hectares of land or more, in settlement districts 
where such large properties occupy", according to the farm census of IQ07, 
more than 13 per cent, of the cultivable area. At the request of the Land Set¬ 
tlement Enterprises, these federations procure at a suitable price lands fit 
. for settlement. The duties of these federations may be entrusted by the Cential 
Land Authority to the Landschaften, which are other public oiganizations. 
The federations have a right of pre-emption in alllarge properties in thoir 
districts, but can cede the exercise of this right to the ^ttlement Enterprise 
with the consent of the latter. The federations provide in the first place 
for the purchase of land of the following categories: properties acquired dur¬ 
ing the war by persons whose primary occupation is not farming; those 

(r It was accepted as law bv the National Assembly on i J11I5’ Ste Bodcmtfoim, 
so July ZM19. 
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which during the labt twent3r ^’^ars have several times changed bands, sav¬ 
ing those bought by public corporations or near relatives of the sdler (§ 6); 
those which are unusually extensive or which are badly farmed ; those owned 
by persons who are absent from them lor the greater part of the year and 
do not farm them themselves ; these belonging to unusually extensive pro- 
]i>erties; and those which were pieviously indej)endent x>easants* holdings 
ind have within 30 years of the time at which this order comes into force 
been bought up by owners of large prox^cities (§ j6). To these condition*- 
as to the delivery- of land to the federations trustees are also subject. In 
eveiA’^ case however properties considered as model farms or which have 
otherwise a pre-eminent social significance are excepted from purchase. 

The task of the federation is accomplished so soon as the farmed area 
of the large properties amounts to 10 per cent- of the whole fanned aiea 
of the settlement district (§ 13). - 

When a settler wholly or partially alieruites his holding, gives it up, or 
does nol constantly dwell on it or fe.rm it,th<i Public Land Settlement En- 
tcTi^risc has the right to repuichase it. The term during which this right 
cun be exercised, the price, etc. are fixed in the settlement contract (§ 20) 
In order to procure laud on lease for feirm labourers permanently eni- 
jdoyed on agricultural work in a district, the rural communes and Gzffe&eaiWfc 
may be charged, on the labourers’application, to grant to them as much as 
5 per cent, of the cultivable area, procuring this land for them on compul¬ 
sory leas(.*s or by exproirriation if it is not obtainable by an3^ other means. 


^ 4. Tills, HunKSTO'US LAW’ IK BRrKSWICK. 

In the single States of the German Federation the homesteads law 
met with fewer diffiailties than in the Empire, and therefore several of 
tht^se States, Anhalt, Gotha and others, promulgated such a law in advance 
of the Emirire But the first and the most comprehensive homesteads 
law, one wdiicb re<mlat<‘« the foundation of Iromesteods on its practical as on 
its l(*gal side, was promulgated in the Buehy of Bnrnswick on 19 April 1918. 
We will (‘xaiuine this law' more closely. It con\prises two laws, the Home¬ 
steads Liw {ffemsidUeit^eseiz), properly so called, and the Settlement Ltiw 
{SivdUmpsfiesctii) of which the next sectioir of this article will treat. The 
H<>n\est<*a<is Law is inspired by the following principles : 

Definiiion of homestead. — A homestead is either a lot for a dwelling 
(cotlaee and garden) or agricultural land (for a farm or market-garden). 
Its area viries from 0.02 hectare in the case of urban dwelling lots to 13 
hec'tai I s in that ol agriailtural allotments (§ 2). Homesteads can be extended 
beyond these limits only with the consent of the Settlement Office which is 
commit *-^oned by the Stale as the supreme authority in this matter. The 
legal foim of bomestc^ads is that of Renteiiguter which give to the grantee a 
guaranteed rieht of usufruct in return for the pa3rment of a rent which is 
fixed or amoitizable by instalments. The rent is not capitalized and at 
once paid in its entiiety because it is desired tkit the legal form of Hit 
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homesteads remain that of Renimq^iiteY.Oioly when considerations of public 
economy intervene ean emancipation from the pajmient of the rent be ijro- 
ci^red by means of a grant of capital. 

Foundation of a homestead, — Homesteads are constituted by- the Em¬ 
pire, a State, districts, to'wns and communes, and also by other cori)orations, 
with the consent of the Ministry of State (§ i). The constitution follows on 
an entrj’ in a land register. The legal relations between the grantor and 
grantee' of a homestead are regulated by a written contract in which all 
the duties of the grantee are also stated and which is approved the Set¬ 
tlement Office (§ 5), 

The graiJ oy's right ot repurchase, — Homesteads may not be divided 
or alienated, nor can their economic independence he abrogated without 
the consent of the Settlement Office (§io). If these transactions take place, 
a legal and immediate right of repurchase resides in the grantor. 
In order lhat the parties may have freedom of action in this matter, 
the price ot repurchase of o homestead is stated not in the law but in the 
contract founding the homestead {§ ii). 

Homestead loans, — Loans on a homestead may he secured onh^ by- 
rights attaching to the foundation of the homestead, and tmiy be only for 
the purpose of satisf5dng heirs, paring rates and public taxes, and respond¬ 
ing to the demands of the military treasuiy^ for the repay^ment of the grant 
ot capital. With the approval of the Settlement Office homesteads am also 
be mortgaged in order to proride for useful building and for other improve¬ 
ments. 


§ 5. The settlejlext n-vw. 

The Settlement Law' contains provisions as to ineasure.s for the consti¬ 
tution and development of homesteads. For this object the S<*ttlement 
Office, to which w'e have alread’v alluded, i.s constituted of members, three 

of them chosen by the Ministiy of State and tw'o by the State Assembly. 
Its activity is regulated by the Ministry of State. As regards acquiring 
land for homesteads, si>ecial legal piovision has y^et bt*en made. Tfa^ 
State intends to concale public lands for settlement and has already un¬ 
dertaken in this connection an enquiry into all the public lauds. The financ¬ 
ing of the whole enterprise of land settlement is practised by the State in 
turo way^. In the first place it gives the security of its credit, in that it 
empowers the Settlement Office to grant a State gnaiantee for loans amount- 
to 3,000,000 marks and obtained from public coqioiations or individuals 
ior the constitution of homesteads. If the legal form of homestead is not 
chosen, the lands must on principle remain the propel ty of the public cor- 
IJorations and may only be let, on lease or otherwise. Exceptionally they 
may be ceded as freehold, when speculation has been excluded by special 
contractual disposition, and when there is question only of land on which 
there are at most two houses, one inhabited by the landowner himself, and 
ga arden. The State credit laiay gjuarantee as much as 90 per cent, of the 
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value ol the soil and buildings (5 3). In the second pLxce State resouresc 
are employed in oidci that the State Bank (Bniunschweigische Leihaus- 
tinstalt) may make loans, secured by the credit of the State, the district 
cn the commune or a public settlement society, up to 90 and 75 per cent, of 
the value of the soil and buildings of land ceded for the foundation of liome- 
stf^ads. The State Bank can also act as an intennediaiy for the granting 
of unguaranteed credit. When this law was promulgated the State Assem¬ 
bly granted 1,000,000 maiks, of which 500,000 marks were the State*s con¬ 
tribution to the foundation of a new public settlement society, and 200,000 
marks were a reserve fund guaranteeing the mortgage credit of which we 
have s])okeii, while 300,000 marks were intended to develop land settlement. 


SPAIN. 

THE REORGANIZATION OR THE INSTITUTE 
OR SOCIAL REFORM. 


source: 

RrVT- nEORim> RE<>RGANUAN1>0 'sI£RVIC10*« T^jeNlCO-ADMINISTRATlVOS DPL iNSTfruro DS 

RraoicviAS SociAirs en la ronvL\ qud sc indica y .aiarovndo las norm^s por ias cite 

HV DP RKOIRSB DN su NTTCVA oR<5.\.Niz.\ciux .—fracdit tie Madrid, 15 r)cto)»er 

I'JH) 

On another oci'asifui (i) we expkined the first organization of the In¬ 
st itui t‘ of Social Reform when in 1903, by a decree of 23 April, it was evoU^ed 
as the new form of the fi)nuer Commisin(.n of Social Reform in the Minis¬ 
try of iSie Interior. The work which this Institute accomplished after 
that <late, also analysed by us, proves its usefulnt‘S>‘^ and activity. It ma3^ 
ill fact be said that fioin this Institute have exnanate<l the drafts, if not the 
actual text, of all legislative pro\dsions of a social character wliich have 
been })romulgate(l in Spain during the last fifteen ^^■‘ar?, and of vrhich a large 
]>rn]jt)i*tion refer to rural matters, like the law and the regulation dealing 
with agricultural syndicates, the kw as to the fi6i>itos, etc. Some very 
important bilk due to tliis Institute’s \cork still await the Spanish Par- 
lieini<‘nt*s vote, those referring to the aiuenJenient of the law on the acci- 
d(*ntv*-' of Vabour *incl its extension to agriculture, the legislation as to the 
popular form of life insurance, the labour contract, etc. One side of the 
Institute’s work which makes little show is so important as to be worthy 
of the highest praise, the work namely which has since the Institute’s foun- 


(i) Sw our i-suc {Monthiv Uulletin at rivmmiu und Sotiai Infelh^enec) for Muy roij 
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dation been daily accomplished hr each of its sections, both propaganda 
work and the inspection of the conditions in wliich the labour legislation in 
toice in the peninsula is applied. The Institute’s library, which is exclu¬ 
sively made up of specialized technical i?vorks, now comprises more than 
30,000 volumes. In speaking of the Institute’s praiseworthy accomplish¬ 
ment mention should not be omitted of its initiative in setting on foot and 
its perseverance in accomplishing enquiries no less important than those 
which concerned the statistics of associations aveiage prices, strikes, etc., 
and the more recent investigations and studies, undertaken by its central 
administration, into the emigration of labourers to ?r3nce dtiiing the late 
war and the agrarian problem in Andalusia. 

In spite, however, of all these services, we must, like the loyal decree 
which supplies the occasion of this paper, frankly’- acknowledge that the 
Institute of Social Jlefoim, as a corporation, " suffers fiom a certain inte¬ 
rim character which in a large measure detracts from its initiative This 
position is, as the decree says, parth' due to the question connected with 
the election of those representatives of social classes who aie responsible for 
directing the Institute, and also to its constitution and internal organiza¬ 
tion. In Older to get rid of the difficulties to which this situation gives 
rise, the present reorganization, which we will presently describe in its 
main lines, has taken place. It was also necessary, in order to coiupltte 
the corporate organization to which the spirit of the present refoim corres¬ 
ponds, to interest in, and to penetrate with, this work all the social and 
productive elements which in the various ptovinces and districts of the coun¬ 
try constitute the integral parts of the whole social problem. Hitherto 
the Institute of Social Refoim had known these elements and made a busi¬ 
ness of knowing them by means of the Labour Inspectors and Statistical 
Delegations. It is moreover certain that, owing to the absence of certain 
determined elements, notably the employing class, the Institute of S<'cial 
Reform lacks the speed and pliability which would, together with the mu¬ 
tual confidence and dependence of capital and labour, bring it daily and 
continually into touch with all the productive forcv-s of eveiy district and 
all currents making themselves felt. It has therefore been thou^t neces¬ 
sary to introduce into the law enacting the measure ot reoxganiziition we 
aie examining provisions which, as we shall see, make rules for the gradual 
constitution of District Institutes of Social Reform, as these are consi¬ 
dered to be necessaiy and as the public interest calls fox them. They are 
endowed with an autonomy which should guarantee their efficacity in view 
of the fects that the conditions of labour and of collective life are very dif¬ 
ferent in difier^t districts of Spain, and that it would theiefoie be atetitd 
to make tl^ same rules of a social character for all of them. 

We will now see what are the chief provisions of the Royal Decree 
of 15 October 1919. 

, § I. Spbciai< ponction and composition of tbd^ institut:© of social reform. 

As newly oiganized, the Institute of Social Reform is the official body 
responsible for making investigations with a view to the proposal, execu- 
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tioii and circulation of legislative provisions having reference to economic 
social problems in the widest sense, and is very specially the govern¬ 
ment consultative body where labour legislation and social action are con¬ 
cerned. 

The study and research connected with labour conditions in Spain 
and abroad, as a factor of production and in their rdations with capital, 
devolve on the Institute. On this subject it obtains the information de¬ 
sired. It must prepare the elements of science and of fact which contribute 
to the drafting of social and labour legislation, must draft bills and 1^1 
piovisions on its own initiative or at the government’s request, must pro¬ 
vide, by indirection and by maintaining adequate relations with authori¬ 
ties, for thv execution of provisions which have received the sanction, and 
must bring about by all avaifeble means a wide knowledge and an exact 
comprehension of social measures in force, must study the manner in which, 
when applied, they effect the reforms advised by experience, must make 
the statistical records necessary or helpful to the discharge of its mission, 
and must fulfil all duties im]iosed on it by the laws in force and the laws 
passed ill the future. The Institute must also encourage social and gov¬ 
ernment action in favour of the improvement of the conditions of the need¬ 
iest chu^ses and then welfiirc, must study and advance the coqiorate, trade 
and mutual aid organizations of these classes, and must thus succeed in 
lessening the inegular couditums of labour, finding for these the required 
legal and humanitarian solution. 

Th(‘ Institute of Social Reform will depend on the Ministry of the 
Interior and will act permanently a« a consultative body to the various 
ministries. 

The Institute of Social Reform is made up of the following agencies: 

1. The Institute in its corporate capacity (Permanent Oimmittee); 

2. The General Secretariat; 

j. The general disecting bo^es of its services; 

4. The Directing Council—insiiectors, delegates and correspond¬ 
ents bidding office according to forms determined by the Royal Decree. 


§ 2. The fermanent committee. 

Tb<;‘ Permanent Committee includes 60 members having the right to 
a vote ; (1) twelve chosen freely by the government; (3) sixteen nominated, 
at the Institute’s request, by the institutions it elects to call upon to take 
piirt in its work; (3) sixteen representing th& employing element; and 
(4) sixteen representing the labouririg element. The members of the two 
kst-named categories are elected. 

In special cases the Institute of Social Reform will be allowed to in¬ 
corporate in its Permanent Committee, as temporary members, a certain 
number of persons who may state thdx opinions, but may not vote except 
in the case of certain questions in the case of which they will be looked upon 
as co-opted members having a vote. 
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The Senate and the Assembly of Deputies will, first of all, be repiesent- 
ed by one voting member each, as will the National Institute of Thrift 
and the Royal Academies of Medicine. Moral and Politicejl Sciences, Juris¬ 
prudence and I/egislation. 

For the election of the representatives of employers and workers, trade 
groups of industry and labour, including agriculture and commerce, ndll 
be formed. 

The members representing employers will be elected by the various 
employers’ trade associations, who will each choose two members and depu¬ 
ties for these. The labour members and their deputies will be elected by 
the same procedure. 

Women will be electors and be eligible for all the Institute’s ojEces. 

The office of elected member of the Institute of Social Reform will be 
held for four yesLts, in the case both of the actual members and of their de¬ 
puties. A depjity will not only replace the member for whom he deput¬ 
izes in the latter’s absence, but will also in the case of his death or resigna¬ 
tion finally occupy his place until his mandate expires. Deputies may be 
present at meetings of the Permanent Committee but may not express 
opinions or vote at them. 

§ 3. The directing council. 

The object of the Institute's Directing Council is co-operation with 
the president in his duties which belong to the Institute’s special active 
administration, and, by the Permanent Committee’s delegation, co-opera¬ 
tion in consultative duties and the duties of preparing legislation. The 
Directing Council is made up of a president, who is also president of the 
Institute, and of eight membeis having a vote of whom one is chosen by 
the Government nominees on the Permanent Committee, one by the mem¬ 
bers who represent scientific and non-trade oig^zations, three by the 
employers’ representatives and three by the representatives of labour. 
The Institute’s two vice-presidents will also belong to the Council. 

The Directing Council will be renewed annually. Members whose 
mandate has expired are eligible for re-election. They will continue to 
hold office until they are replaced. 

§ 4. General organization of services. 

The following technical administrative services will form part of the 
General Direction of Legi^tion and Social Action: (i) Legislation and 
Publicity; (2) Education and Social Action; (3) Law ; (4) Association; 
(5) Agrarian Sociology. 

IHie Legislation and Publicity Section will be charged to study the 
movement of home and foreign legislation; to prepare the bills recommended 
by the Institute ; to do propaganda work and to do the Institute’s press 
work; to oTganize and direct the staff of correspondents; to look after re- 
ations with foreign countries ; to be represented in sociological meetings 
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and congresses; and to prepare international agreements, lectures and 
treaties. 

The Education and Social Action Section will be responsible for the 
library of the Institute of Social Reform, the department of bibliography 
and social archives, the study of le^slative information and of the Spanish 
and foreign social movement, the develoiiment of social activity and edu¬ 
cation b^’ organizing courses, lessons, lectures, publications etc., the cam¬ 
paign against and prophylactic treatment of social diseases ; the technical 
re-edncation of the disabled, and the editorship of the Institute’s bulletin. 

The Law Section will he charged to collect and study home and foreign 
law and to act as legal assessor of social action and legislation. It will 
issue judgements, and will be responsible for legal consultations outside 
the special comi)etency of other sections ; it will give instructions as to ap¬ 
plications to the Institute iiivolving legislative proposals oi reforms, and 
will inform itself in e-vtry case as to the legal character of labour and ap- 
pienticeshij) contracts. 

The Associations Section will have the foUowing in its province; 
association geiieially, syndicalism, thiift association in its relations to 
the National Institute of Thrift, corporate trade organization, social 
.3>cnsions. co-oiKTation, consumers’ leagues, mutuality and the system of 
equality. 

'the Section of .^arian Sociology' will be concerned with the study 
ot the system of property, land tenure and the letting of lands in Spain, 
from the jioint of view of large, medium-sized and small holdings, and also 
wdth other problems of a legal character as they are connected with these 
subjects and are apiilicable to the subdivision and consolidation of pro¬ 
perties ; and the deciease and increase of the rural population with a view 
to making stable the distribution of the working classes among tmdes. This 
section will also study the question of lural labour, especially of family 
labour, and the qu<‘slion of constituting complementary associated groujis 
representing the productive, economic and social forces of farmers. 

In order to aid the Direction of Vgislation and Social Action in its 
rtsearcli and studies, a staff of corrcsi>oiidents will be employed on its pxo- 
powil, for which reasons ore duly assigned, in the districts or provinces of 
Sjnun and in the foreign aijntals where their services are required. 

The technical administrative sections detrending on the Direction of 
I^ibour and Inspection are the following (i) Action of Permanent ^atis- 
tics of Pioduction and Labour; {2) Section of Social Inspection and Ex- 
I)eriiuent; {3) Legal Assessomte ; (4) Cheap Dwellings Section ; (5) Section 
for Irregular Lftbour Conditions. 

The Section of Permanent Statistics of Production and Labour is 
responsible for obtaining general information and statistics as to the con¬ 
stant facti* or the regular conditions of labour in Spain and abroad, and 
especially the information and statistics which lead to a knowledge, by 
districts and industries, of the importance and the economic strength of 
production and the geographical distribution of labour and labourers, of 
the labourer’s life and conditions, of those of the other classes of Society 
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which most need social protection, and of data with regard to the market 
for labour, food, primary material and the like. 

The Inspection Section will have competence wherever there is ques¬ 
tion of applying and executing the laws and provisions in force, with the 
aid of the stafE depending on this section. It will also have to study and pro¬ 
pose the measures of sanitation and security rendered necessary by the weD 
known dangers of industrial life. 

The I^egal Assessorate will decide on questions as to which it is con¬ 
sulted ond give opinions as to the application of provisions in force; will 
study doubtful problems and questions arising out of the execution of 
these provisions; will interpret them; will manage a free department of 
general consultation , and will do the work of the director’s secretariat. 

The Cheap Dwellings Section must make known and apply the law 
of 12 June 1911, including its complementary rules and provisions, must 
promote co-operative societies for building healthy dwellings cheaply, 
mtust study the housing problems in thje various populated centres, and 
must develop the various forms of credit intended for garden-cities, work¬ 
men’s gardens, and all institutions connected with the houang problem. 

The Section for Irregular Labour Conditions must investigate^ social 
disturbances, with a view to preventing them, lessening their economic, 
moral and technical effects, and arriving at a legal and humane solution of 
difficulties and one consonant with the mission of the Institute of Social 
Reform. With this object the section will be competent to take action 
in the matter of strikes, invevitable lock-outs, proposals for mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration, and other forms of social pacification. 

Dependent on the Direction of Lalx)ur and Inspection and as aids to 
the discharge of the special functions of sections, there will be the inspec¬ 
tors of labour and statistical ddegates, whose duties, like those of the Coun¬ 
cil of Social Reform, will be specially regulated where they come into re¬ 
lations with the Institute, 

This Institute will, with the co-operation of the various sections, or¬ 
ganize a social museum to stimulate social action and to give teaching as to, 
and take preventive measures against, the risks of labour. 

The General Secretariat will be responsible for the general course of 
the business of the Permanent Committee, the Directing Council and the 
various directing bodies, and of the Institute's administrative centre. The 
Institute's Gkineral Secretary will be secretary to the Permanent Commit¬ 
tee and the Council and will be able to vote on questions within the com¬ 
petence of his office, 

§ 5. The district institutes of social reform. 

The Govemement will be able on its own initiative or on appUcatiou 
from the Institute, to establijdi in determined local capitals Distriict In¬ 
stitutes of Social Reform, having the meastire of autonomy demaBded by 
the varying intensity of the efforts of the local public authorities for social 
reform. These District Institutes will be concerned with the activity of 
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economic life and 'with education, tiaditions, and local characteristics in 
their respective districts, and the necessity there may be for accdeiating 
the harmonizing, by appropriate means, of the rdations between the 
various factors of production. 

The Government will, by a special provision, determine the districts 
in which these Institutes ate to be established, the roles of their constitu¬ 
tions, their means of activity, and the character of their relations with the 
Central Institute. 


MISCKLhANKOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERA!/ IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


PRANCE 

I. Tins liSTABWSHMRNT OF CH.AMBERS OF AGRICtII,TURE. — lAW of asOctoljet 
1919 cstablaliitig and organisaog Cbaiabeis at Agiicultute, Journal Officul, 29 October 
igig. 

A 'v^iy important law of 25 October 19x9 1 *®® solved the ques¬ 

tion of Chambers of Agriculture which has been before Parliament for many 
years. 

By the terms of this law the Chambers of Agriculture will 1 » depart¬ 
mental, but they will have the right to remainindependent.to act in concert 
with each other within districb-, and even to form themselves into Ihstrict 
Cliambers. Iti this last case the former Departmental Chambers will 
.siiuidy become Departmental Agricultural Committees. 

They -will be conipo.scd: (i) of members elected by scrutiny of lists 
and by ayyofidisseHtenis, wliose number will be equal to that of the cantons 
in the departmeut, and (2j of delegates of those agricultoal societies 
and syndicsites in each department which liave been constituted for teu 
years and really reedve subscriptions from their members, the number 
of tliese delegates to be equal to that of the arronihsemni!>. 

The mandate of the members of a chamber will be for six years and 
half their number will be renewable every three years. The electors vdll 
include: (i) farming landowners, rent paying tenants and mHayers-, (i) agri¬ 
cultural labourers who have practised their trade for at least three years 
and are living in the commrme when the lists of electors are made up; 
(3) landowners not farming thwr land who have held it for at least three 
years; (4) former farmers who have farmed for at least nine years; 
(5) teachers ol agriculture. 
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Women who possess any of these sets of qnaKfications will be allowed 
to vote. 

In order to have o vote or be eligible for election it is necessary to 
be French, to enjoy civil and political rights, and to be fully twenty-five 
years of age. 

The Chambers will meet twice a year, in May and December, and 
no session may last more than eight days. The prefect will have the right 
of entry to meetings, and may cause himself to be represented by the 
Director of Agncnltural Ser\ices. 

A Chamber will have the right to co-opt members, who will have 
a consultative voice, at the rate of two a canton. 

The Chambers will be consulted compulsorily as to the provision of 
the various kinds of agricultural instruction and as to fairs and markets, 
bills touching agricultural interests, the establishment of district credit 
banks, and all questions connected with agriculture. 

They will inform the Minister as to the agricultural position. 

The Chambers will be recognized as public establishments: they wiU 
in consequence, be able to acquire, own, borrow and alienate property, 
after receiving authorization. 

They wiU have the right to form or asvsist establishments, institutions 
and services of use to agriculture, such as credit banks, courses of instruc¬ 
tion, schools, courses of instruction in domestic economy, to set up coUective 
enterprises of every kind, to carry out every kind of enterprise of intercvSt 
to agriculture and public work, and to administer agricultural establish¬ 
ments founded by" coUective or individual initiative. 

No one may carry on deforestation without the authorizatiqn of the 
local Chambers of Agriculture. 

The Chambers of Agriculture wiU inspect the weights of merchandise, 
weighing machines and the quality of manures and seed, will be able 
to prosecute those who falsify or adulterate agricultural produce and its 
derivatives and agricultural requisites, as w'eU as those who illegally influence 
the market for these articles. 

They wiU authorize the keeping of stud animals and have the right of 
inspecting them. 

They wiU admse and arbitrate as between agriculture and trade or 
industry and as between the various classes of persons who arc their electors. 

They wiU draw up: an ordinary budget, approved by the prefect, 
and communicated to the Minister of Agriculture; and special budgets 
approved by the Minister of Agriculture. 

They may organize all kinds of insurance against risks of all kinds, 
those of live stock, fire, hail, sickness, unemployment, the accidents of 
work. 

They will have the right to organize the placing of agricultural labour, 
to set up local and departmental labour bureaux and a national office of 
the kind, to institute committees to arbitrate between employers and 
workers, and to found schools of apprenticeship for specialized 
workmen. 
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They will have facilities for encouraging or undertaking the construc¬ 
tion oE canals for walering land and rural electric light systems. 

The auditing of the books of the Chambers of Agriculture will be a 
duty of the Minister of Agriculture, who will act through the agents of 
his department or through financial inspectors. 

If legal enactments are violated, a Chamber may be dissolved by 
a decree pas'scd in the Council of Ministers. 

Article 53 of the law deals with District Chambers of Agriculture. 
Thcs<‘ will be made up of all or some of the members of Departmental Agri¬ 
cultural Committees, according to the clauses of the federating agreement 
into which the Departmental Chambers entered before they were trans- 
foniied. The District Chambers may form or assist or maintain establish¬ 
ments and services working in the common interest, pro\’ided they obtain 
ministerial authorization. They may issue collective loans. 

They may adopt the system of a single budget or may leave all or 
part of their budgets to the care of the Departmental Agricultural 
CouimittcOvS. 

The pterogatives granted to the Chambers of Agriculture hold good 
for the Departmental Agricultural Committees except in so far as these 
have delegated rights to the District Cliambers. 

Their rules will be drawn up by the District Chambers in accordance 
with the provisions of the law and of the agreement to federate. They 
will bo communicated to the Minister of Agriculture. 

llie same niles as to elections will obtain for the Departmental Com¬ 
mittees as for the Departmental Chambers. 

The Departmental Agricultural Committees will meet four times a 
year, in particular in May and December. They may be summoned to 
an c'Xtraordinary meeting in order to nominate delegates for the District 
Chambt'is. 

The Cliambers of Agriculture may meet in sections for the several 
ayrnndMcmcnfh, Tlic duties and rights of these sections will be established 
by the Dlstiicl Cliambers or Departmental Committees, The section will 
include nioinbers elected by the arrondissements. They may meet as 
regular or as extraordinary 'fictions. The sub-prefect will have the right 
to be present at their meetings. 

Wc should add that the members of the Agricultural Offices, of which 
we announced the foundation (1), will be appointed,by the Chambers of 
Agriculture before the expiry of the mandate of the members now in 
office. 

The new law has been very well received by those it concerns, and 
the Central Union of the Farmers’ Syndicates of France (Union rentrak 
des Syndicath d*Agriculture de France) has not hesitated to state in its bul¬ 
letin for October 1919 tliat "the provisions satisfy us on all essential 
points. 


(i) Sec^nir tor June-July 1910, imge 426. 
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a. NEW MEASURES PACIXITATING THE ACQUISITION OF SMAEE HOEUINGS. — 
Eaw of 31 October 1919 autbotmng departments and communes to acquire rural laud and 
estates, to divide them into lots and to resell them, with a view to facilitating the 
ppqfiifsitirw of aniflll holdings by labourers and persons of narrow means Jour ml Offictel, 
X November 1919. 

In order to facilitate the acquisition of small holdings by labourers 
and persons of narrow means, a law of 31 October 1919 lias authorized de¬ 
partments and communes to acquire rural lands and estates and resell them 
after dividing them into lots. 

The lots must be as follows : 

(1) If they aie intended to provide the site of a family dwelling and 
a garden their area must not exceed 10 ares ; 

(2) If they are intended to form a small farm their value must not 
exceed 10,000 francs, whatever be their area. 

The character of applicants and the number of their children are taken 
into account when lots are conceded, and they are given by preference to 
persons who have procured, in order to pay for them, a long-term loan 
either from a land-credit society or from a district agricultural credit bank. 

The price asked by the department or commune should be so calcu¬ 
lated that neither profit nor loss accrues to such body, and it should be 
paid in cash. 

The land acquired is held on the following conditions : it cannot be 
alienated for ten yeais ; if it is bought as the site of a family dwelling it may 
not be used for any other purpose ; if it is bought as a small faim the pur¬ 
chaser must engage to cultivate it by himself or with the help of the menibetfe 
of his family. 


3. THE ROEE OP THE STATE IN THE UTIEIZATION OP EEECTRIC ENERGY FOR 
AGRICUETURE. — Ministexial circular of 19 October 1919 in the Journal Offidd of 
iz November 19x9. 

The agricultural uses of electric power are numerous, whether it be a 
case of electric motor tillage, work doue on the farm, the working of agricul¬ 
tural produce outside the farm by co-operative societies (threshing, butter¬ 
making, cheesema king , winemaking, distilling from wine-dregs, milling, 
etc)., pumping for irrigation and sanitation, or rural industries. Moreover 
light is as necessary to peasants as motive power and should be looked upon 
as a real instrument for work. 

The grbups of persons who can at present undertake to distribute 
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dectric power are the agricultural co-operative societies, the syndical asso¬ 
ciations, the communes and the concessionaries distributing dectric power. 

The State grants to the agricultural co-operative sodeties, through the 
medium of the local and district agricultural credit banks, a long-term ad¬ 
vance repayable in five years, bearing interest at the rate of 2 per cent., and 
equal in amount to half the subscribed capital. The State also has the 
technical plan for the dectric power systems dfawn up at its cost, by the 
rural engineering department, and makes a grant of which the amount is 
deducted from that of the advance and which may not exceed one sixth 
of the costs of installation. 

A society distributing electric power ensures the distribution and sale 
thereof to its members at a price which allows it to pay, in addition to the 
general costs of the undertaking, interest on members' shares at the rate 
fixed by the rules, and to constitute a sinking fund with which to pay back 
the State loan. If the business yield a balance of profit this can be shared by 
the co-operative societies, in proportion to thdr individual consumption. 
If such balance become permanent the price of the power can be lowered. 

Four co-operative systems of dectric power are now at work, at Roisel 
(Somme), Prouvay-Rosay (Eure), Vaucogne (Aube) andSaint-Ouen (Marne), 
and a fifth is in course of construction in I> Porez. It should be noticed 
that all these co-operative sodeties include larger or smaller agglomerations 
of communes, and that thdr recdpts are importantly swelled by customers 
outside the farming class. 

The co-operative form is used with a view to founding not only a dis¬ 
tributing system but also a business, and therefore it must conform to the 
law on sodeties. But exactly as an isolated landowner, who lives at some 
distance from the existing distributing system and wishes to buy power 
from it, is generally obliged, by the concessionaries, to make at his own 
covst the connection which will bring the power to his home, so a larger 
or smaller number of farmers may wish to unite in order to bring the power 
of an existing system to tlieir farms at thdr joint cost, and may not dream 
of a joint management of the distribution of the power, an undertaking 
which would certainly be onerous if its limits were too narrow. An en¬ 
terprise of this kind can be carried on by a syndical assodation constituted 
according to the law of 21 January 1865 and 28 December 1888, whenever 
the distribution of electric power is such that it can be looked upon as 
intended for the increase of a fund which must pertain to the assodation. 
The intervention of these groupings would be particularly feasible when 
there was question of using electric power for pumping connected with 
irrigation or sanitation and, in general, for every future improvement to 
be carried out by farmers individually. Bdtherto connections spedally 
constructed by syndical assodations with a view to the distribution of 
electric power have been rare, and yet there is a vast and interesting field 
on winch use might be made of them, wherever there already are systems 
to which connections for the use of agriculture might be made. The ad¬ 
vantages granted by the State to syndical assodations for the execution 
of the works which ate their object may consist in the free exaroiriatiqn 
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of the technical plan, and in the awarding of grants, varying with circum¬ 
stances, and amounting if necessary to half the outlay when the cost 
of the undertaldng is obviously beyond the means of those concerned. 

When the case is one of supplying the needs not of a group of farmers 
only but also of a centre of population, the commune or the associated 
communes can play an important part in constructing rural systems. 
Sometimes they will be able to make use of a small waterfall for local needs 
and manage it directly or through the medium of a concessionary. Some¬ 
times they can part with their riverine rights to hj^’dro-electric industries 
Avlrich instal themselves on their territory, making their supply of electric 
power a condition of the bargain. Sometimes, again, they can connect 
themselves with an existing system, receiving from it certain advantages 
in return. Here again these installations are helped by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and rules admitted in the case of syndical associations can be 
applied. - 

The construction of rural systems for the distribution of electric power 
can be accomplished, finally, in agreement with the existing concession¬ 
aries, who can be asked to extend their connections beyond towns and vill¬ 
ages. In the case of these, however, it would often be necessar5»' to presup¬ 
pose State grants for working or installation expenses. The help given 
by the Ministry of Agriculture is limited to the specially agricultural part 
of the systems. 


i^RICNCH PROTECTORATIS OF MOROCCO. 


OKPICIAI, COI^ONIZATION IN 1919. — Bulletin offidel, Rabat, 23 June 1910. 

The cessions of State lands to colonists who wished to form small farms 
covered in 1919 small, medium-sized and large settlers' lots, their area vary¬ 
ing with the amount of capital necessary to realizing their value. Their 
total area was more than 12.000 hectares. 

SeUltfnent of Small and Suburban Lois, — In order that the economic 
life of agricultural groupings may become normal tlie accessory industries of 
farms must be devdoped. Suburban land settlement aims at forming, 
round centres of population, small farms which benefit by the nearness of 
a market permanently open to the produce of the accessory crops and in¬ 
dustries of farming (vegetables and fruit, the produce of poultry-yards, dairies 
and bees, etc.). On the lots reserved for these small farms the artisans whose 
collaboration is indispensable to colonists will also settle — smiths, wheel¬ 
wrights, joiners, carpenters, masons, etc. — will benefit by the privileged 
position of these lots, and will find in cultivating them secondary sources 
of gain which they 'vrill add to what they earn by their trades, to the 
advancement of their success. 

Six small settlers* lots were provided for by the colonization programme 
of 1919. They varied in area from 18 to 30 hectares. They were offered 
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for s^ale, the applicants drawing lots for them. Their price was payable in 
annual instalments, and the purchasers were bound, in accordance with a 
book of terms wliich pertained to each lot, to incur certain obligations with 
regard to realizing their value. The clauses of the agreements which took 
this special position into account were such that eventually they might be 
accompanied by restrictions and obligations imposed by the neighbourhood 
of a centre of population. 

Settlementoj Medium-sized Lots. — With a view to encouraging settle¬ 
ment by colonists who have the means necessary to building up a farm but 
whose capital is limited, and who are not able to spend on the negotiations 
for puichase from natives tlie long period of time that business generally 
reciuires, the administration of the Protectorate has decided to reserve for 
niediuiu-sized colonization those State properties wdiich lend themselves, 
in virtue of the nature of their soil and their situation, to direct cultiva¬ 
tion by colonists. 

These properties are divided into lots varying in area from 200 to 400 
hectares, and arc as far as possible grouped about a centre which will, grad¬ 
ually and as needs arise, be provided with the equipment indispensable 
to develoi)niciit and management. 

The lots will be sold at their real value which a committee of valuators, 
composed of officials and colonists, will fix. The purchasers will be obliged 
to realize the value of their lands and to erect on them farm buildings 
suitable to their importance. In return they will be allowed to pay off the 
purchase-price in ten equal and consecutive annual instalments. 

If the value of a farm of 300 hectares, mainly given up to grain growing 
and live stock, is to be realized, a professional farmer, farming it himself, 
must dispose of a minimum sum of some 50,000 francs. 

The persons to whom the farms are allotted are chosen by lot from 
tliose whose teclinical qualifications and financial resources are judged by 
the Jidminibtration to be sufficient, and who fulfil the following conditions: 

Tliey tuiist be of age and must enjoy civil and political rights; 

They must not own in Morocco property of an area exceeding that of 
the medium-sized farm in question; 

They must engage themselves to settle on the property sold to them 
within a year of the date of the sale, or failing this to settle within the same 
interval of time in a colonist’s farm. 

Applicants who engage themselves to settle on the land will enjoy 
l^riority at the drawing of lots. 

Twenty-five per cent, of the lots of land are reserved for men disabled 
in Ihe war ; 50 per cent, for colonists who have been settled in Morocco for 
two years and have not been able to acquire agricultural interests there; 
and twenty-five per cent, for other applicants. 

The total area which was capable of being ceded in 1919 for coloniza¬ 
tion in medium-sized lots was about 8,855 hectares. 

Settlement of Lar^e Lots. —The State properties reserved for large colon¬ 
ization are those which, owing to their situation, their nature or their un¬ 
fitness for subdivision, need large capital. They are sold by limited auc- 
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tion with a secret reser\’e price ; no one is allowed to bid who cannot prove 
that he has the technical qualifications and‘financial resources necessary 
to carrying out, within the determined intervals of time, the clauses of 
the agreement which regard to realization of the value of the land. 

Two State properties, measuring 1,106 hectares and 707 hectares, 
respectively, were ceded for large colonization in 1919. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRHI/AND. 

THE RCJRAE DK\neEOP]VrENT BRANCH OR THE MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION. 

— Report of the Mmibtry of Reconstruction for tlie period ended 31SI December 1918. 

London, igiQ. 

The work in relation to agriculture of the Ministry of Reconstruction, 
which was constituted in 1917, is dealt with by a Rural Development Branch. 
The Branch has co-operated closely with the Department of Agriculture and 
other departments ccncerned. 

Special attention has been given by the Branch to the question of a 
suitable administrative machinery for carrying out any permanent policy 
which may be decided upon for increasing the home production of food sup¬ 
plies, on the assumption that the State will continue to exercise some 
mesure of supervision over the operations necessary to this end. 

Many of the specific schemes recommended in the second part of the 
Report of the Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee (i) have been worked o 1 
by the Rural Development Branch in consultation 'v^ith the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, or proposals-have been submitted to the Board of Agriculture for 
consideration. In other cases, memoranda have been prepared and further 
information has been collected. 

The question of tithe redemption was dealt witli in the Tithe Act, 1918, 
which was introduced by the Board of Agriailture after consultation with 
the Ministry of Reconstruction. As the result of a joint memorandum by 
the President of the Board of Agriculture and the lEnistry of Reconstruc¬ 
tion, the Government have introduced a Bill to amend the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Acts; it provides, amongst other ch nges, for facilitating the 
acquisition of land for small holdings by payment of annuities. 

A large amount of material has been collected by the Rural Develop¬ 
ment Branch on the general question of village reconstruction and a scheme 
has b en red n on I’li for increasing t] e amenities of village life. 
The question of stimulating and developing rural industries has been 
made the subject of full and detailed investigation in various parts of 
the country. 

Various schemes for the devdopment of rural transport facilities have 
been worked out. In particular attention has been devoted to the pos- 


(i) A sutumarj ol tlUs report appearctl in our issue of July 1918, 
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sibility of developing, a comprehensive system of narrow-gauge railways 
in rural areas. In this connection advantage has been taken of the 
experience gained during the war in utilizing narrow gauge railways in the 
zone of active operations. Pro osals have been submitted to the Board 
of Trade for the establishment of a central authority to deal with the 
matter. 

An Interim Forestry Authority has been set up and a sum of £100,000 
has been voted by Parliament for the commencement of immediate opera¬ 
tions, in preparation for a comprehensive scheme of aiforestaiion for which 
legislative powers will be sought in due course. 

Immediately on the foimation of the Ministry of Reconstruction, at¬ 
tention was devoted to the question of making provision for the settlement 
of ex-service men on the land. In May 1918, as the result of joint deliber¬ 
ations by the Ministry of Reconstruction and the Board of Agiiculture, it 
was proi)osed that power should immediately be obtained for the acquisi¬ 
tion (by compulsion if necessary) of large areas of land. A Small 
Holdings and Allotments Bill with this object was introduced into 
Parliament, bu the sudden developments in the military situation made 
it noccsvsary to acquire land more rapidly than would have been possible* un¬ 
der the provisions of the Bill. Revised proposals have accordingly been 
prepared, and accepted by the Government, for the immediate provision of 
a capital sum calculated to meet all requirements (as regards both land 
acquisition, and equipment and training) for the settlement of ex-ser¬ 
vice men. 

Steps were also taken to consider suitable methods, for making rural 
life attractive to ex-service men. The Minister of Reconstruction is assist¬ 
ed by an Advisory Council, divided into sections, and one of these sections 
was Ovsked to report upon the question. The section made a variety of re¬ 
commendations whidi (apart from the acquisition of land for small holdings) 
embraced increased facilities for rural housing, provision for the training 
of officers and men c esirous of taking up an agricultural life, improved 
organization for agricultural trade purposes and provision for increased 
atneiiities of village life. In particular they recommended the immediate 
establishment of a Central Ivxecutive Committee, including representatives 
of the various departtnents and organizations specially interested in the 
diffenmt aspects of the jiroblem of .settling ex-service men on the land. 

The same section of the Advisory Council were also asked, early in 
19x8, to consider a scheme drawn up by the Rural De elopment Branch for 
the establishment of rural information offices to centralize at suitable 
places in each locality the provision of any information available from offi¬ 
cial sources that might be of interest or value to the local agricultural com¬ 
munity. The section recommended that the scheme should be set in motion 
experimentally by the Board of Agriculture at certain selected centres. 

Sub-committees of the section were appointed to consider what eco¬ 
nomic part women could take in the development of agriculture and what 
steps should be taken to give practical effect to such conclusions as might be 
drawn. One of those sub-committees will deal with this question as regards 
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conditions obtaining in Kngland and Wales, and the other as regards 
conditions obtaining in Scotland. 

The Rural Development Branch has also had under consideration 
general questions of land reform, such as the acquisition of land for public 
purposes, registration of title, taxation of land values, and the like. 


ROUMANIA. 

THE NEW AGRAXaAN REFORM. — The Near East, Vol. XV, No. ^oS, London, 28 Februaiy 
1919; Michel (Bernard); “ question aspraire en Roumanie in La R^formc Socialc, 
Paris, 1-16 June 1919. 

We have already described in this review (i) the reforms undertaken 
by the Roumanian government after the peasants’ revolt of 1907. These 
reforms can be resumed as follows : 

(1) Rules were laid down for the regulation of leases and agricultural 
inspectors were appointed to see that these rules were applied. 

(2) The area which could be let to a single tenant was limited and the 
constitution of tenants’ trusts was forbidden. 

(3) The State and corporations were obliged to let their lands to 
peasants directly, without the intervention of middlemen. 

(5) The State was to participate officially in the institution of co¬ 
operative societies and in the formation of a rural bank which would acquire 
the large properties of the State and private owners, subdivide them, and 
resell them to the peasants. 

Although the results obtained by these reforms have been satisfactory, 
the rapid transformation of conditions of life in Roumania very soon pushed 
the government to take a further step in advance. As early as 1913, when 
an appeal was made to the people for the Balkan war, but more especially 
in 1916, when the country was entering on a war wliich demanded larger 
sacrifices from the lower classes, the government promised to adopt more 
radical measures. Suchisthe object of the law'of 15-28 December 1918 which 
brings about a complete redistribution of property in land. Its fundamental 
principles are the following : 

(i) In order that large properties may be abolished and medium¬ 
sized properties may at the same time be safeguarded, no expropriations are 
made on holdings of less than 100 hectares, and on holdings of between 100 
and 10,000 hectares eiqpropiiations are in inverse ratio to area. Only one 
hectare is expropriated on a holding of 100 hectares, that is i per cent, 
of area. On a holding of 200 hectares 35 hectares are expropriated or 15 
per cent, of area, on one of 500 hectares 260 hectares or a little more than 
half. But on a holding of 9,000 hectares 8,520 hectares are expropriated, and 
on holdings of 10,000 hectares and more the area in excess of 500 hectares 
is all expropriated. The scale of expropriation provided by the law covers 

(i) See oar issue {Monihly BtUleiin of Economic and Social IfUelhgence) for May 1911, 
pages 120-134. 
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some hundred cases, the areas expropriated rising by 5 hectares and the pro¬ 
perties dealt with varying from 100 to 10,000 hectares in extent. 

This scale is applicable only to private property. The property of the 
State and of corporations is wholly expropriated in the case of cultivated 
land, porest and lands which have a special value, such as ponds, experi¬ 
mental f amis, etc., are not covered by the law. I^ands belonging to absentees 
and foreigners are also wholly expropriated. Private property in land on 
which petrol is found may subsist if the owners hold no more than 12,000 
hectares, but these owners must cede in exchange for their petroliferous 
land an equivalent area of cultivated land, and may in no case possess more 
than 12,000 hectares. 

(2) The land is granted to the peasants. It will be distributed in the 
first place to those who have served in the war, then to the heirs of those 
who died while on service, and lastly to other peasants. The law w'hich 
will determine the details of the procedure for this new distribution has 
not yet appeared, but in order to avoid delay the law of 28 December 1918 
provides that from the spring of igiq onwards the expropriated lands wjl 
be consigned to the whole body of peasants in each village, who will form 
co-operative societies for the provisional cultivation of the lands they 
receive. 

(3) The price of the expropriated land is fixed, by the mixed com¬ 
missions formed of representatives of the landowners, the peasants and the 
government, on the basis of the average local market-price of land from 
1911 to 1915. The price may not exceed the amount of twenty years' rent. 
The price is to be paid to private owners in Siper cent, annuities determinable 
in fifty years, and to corporations in perpetual annuities. The interest and 
amorfeation of this purchase money is to be met from a special fund of 
wliich two thirds will be contributed by the peasants and one third by the 
State. In other words, one third of lie burden of expropriation is borne 
by the State. 

The procedure for the execution of tlie law is distinguished by rapidity 
and by the exclusion of ordinary judicial authorities. The first phase con¬ 
sists in the constitution of local commissions of three members, namely 
a justice of tlie peace, a peasants’ delegate and the landlord or his repre¬ 
sentative. This commission examines on the spot the land to be expropriated. 
If the three members agree, the land is at once granted to the peasants 
who group themselves in a co-operative society in order to farm it. If the 
members of tlie commission disagree, there appeal to a departmental com¬ 
mission composed of two peasants’ delegates, two delegates of the landowners 
of the department, a judge who is chairman, and a representative of the 
Central Bank of Co-operation. The period during which appeals are allow¬ 
able is one month and the decision must be made within five days. 

Pending the decision, which is made] without a visit to the land in 
question, the land is consigned to the peasants. But this grant is only pro¬ 
visional : before it becomes final the commission must visit the land and de¬ 
termine the areas to be expropriated and their boundaries. From'thisifinal 
step there is appeal to a regional commission, composed like the depart- 
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mental commission except that its chairman is the president of the Court of 
Appeal. From the decision of the regional commission there is no appeal, 
not even to the Court of Cassation on the ground of a formal error. 

Finally, in order that the peasants may be faced with a clear position 
and violations of the law may be avoided, the law provides that all burdens 
and charges attaching to a holding become void from the time when it 
is granted to the peasants. Creditors must make claims on the price fixed 
for the land by the commissions for as much as is due to them. No title 
to an annuity is to be ceded to any expropriated landowner until the land 
in question has been completely emanicipated from charges. 

The law is to extend to Bessarabia where the following estates are to 
be expropriated in their entirety: — Crown and State properties; land be¬ 
longing to the Peasants’ Bank and foreign monasteries; land belonging to 
the former Zemstvoes and to public and private ecclesiastical bodies; 
cultivable land belonging to the municipalities; land owned by foreigners; 
land belonging to local monasteries, save for half a hectare per monk ; and 
land belonging to churches, save for a portion for the use of the officiat¬ 
ing priest; furthermore, one other cat^ory, aU land which has been leased 
out for successive periods of five years from 1905-1918 — i. e., held as an 
investment. For the rest, the regulations are much the same as for Rou- 
mania. 


ALFREDO RUGGERI, gerente responsabile. 



THE HSTTERNATIONAE, INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin the Institute and Summary oe the International Treaty, 

Tlie International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which eadi country is 
represented by delegates It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

[a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

{b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

{c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(^) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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PRINaPAI, WEIGHTS, MEASURES ANB MONEY OP THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR BRITISH EQUIVALENTS. 


z Cadastral arpent (Hungary) 

=s 

I.422OZ 

acres 

I Centimetre 

_ 

0.393715 

inches 

I Cho (60 ken) (JaiMUi) 

— 

119.30327 

yards 

I Crown (i;; heller) (Austria-Hungaiyj 

tss 

xod. 

at par 

I Crown (100 Orel (Denmark, Norway, Sweden) 

— 

1S.1 /jA 

at par 

I Dedatine (2 teheiwert) (Ru'^sia) 

— 

2.69966 

acres 

X Dinar, gold (100 para) (Serbia) 

as 

933/64^. 

at pat- 

I DoUar, gold ($) ^100 cents) (CJnited States) 

=a 

45.5/16^' 

at par 

1 Drachm, gold {100 lepta) (Greece) 

= 

933/64^ 

at par 

z Egyptian Ejantar 


99-0498 

lbs. 

z Fedrlan Masri {24 Kirat B:amel) (Egypt) 

= 

X.O3805 

acres 

z Florin, gold, or Gulden (100 cents) (Netherlands) 

aa 

I«.753/64d. 

at par 

1 Franc (zoo centimes) (France, 

aa 

9 33/64^, 

at par 

z Gramme 

as 

0.03527 

oi. 

z Hectare 

as 

2.47109 

rcres 

X Kilogramme 

as 

2.2 

lbs. 

T Kilometre ^ 

sa 

1093.613 

yards 

I Kofcou (10 To) (Japan) 

as 

1.58726 

quarts 

z l/Ci, gold (loo bani) ( Rumania) 

sss 

9®3/64d. 

at par 

I I,cu (100 statinki) (Bulgaria) 

as 

9 33/^4^. 

at pal 

I I4ra (loo centesimi) (Italy) 

as 

933/64^1. 

at par 



( 0.21998 

gallons 

I litre 

as 

) 

1 




f 0,0275 

bushels 

1 Mark (100 Pfennige) (Germany) 

as 

zz 3/41?. 

at par 

X Mark (too penni) (Finland) 


933/64^. 

at par 

I Metre 

sa 

3.28084 

feet 

z Mitois, gold (Brazil) 

as 

2S. 2^V6A^- 

I Milreis, gold (Portuga.) 

as 

43 O't par 

I Pesetas, gold (100 centime**) (Spam) 

e= 

93 ilud 

at par 

I Peso, gold (100 centavos) (Argentina) 

» 

3S.ii37/64ii, at par 

I Pound, Tnrkinh, gold (too piastre) (Ottoman Empire) 

ss 

183.013/64^. at par 

I Fund (Sweden) 

as 

0.937x2 

lbs. 

X Quintal 

sa 

1.96843 

cwts. 

z Rouble, gold (zoo kopeks) (Russia) 

as 

2S.I s/sd. 

at per 

z Rupee, silver (16 annas) (British India) 

as 

IS. 6 d. 

at par 

X Talari (ao piastre) (Egypt) 

sa 

4s,x at par 

r Verst (Russia) 

as 

T 166.64479 

yards 

X Yen, gold (a lun or 100 sen) (Japan) 


23.037/54^. 

at par 

I Zeutner (Gettnany) 

as 

110.23171 

lbs. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


FRANCE. 

CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AT THE END 
OF THE WAR. 


souRC'E (oi^maAI^) 

CnAMBUO DL*» DfiPUrtS RAPI*0RT TAIX AU DC LA Co™iSSIOKr CHARGER d’examiner 
H 2 PROjrX DR lA)! PORTANX FIXATIOil DU BUDGET ORDINAIRD DES & 3 ERVICBS CIVILS DB 
L’RXTKOICR 1919 (AGRiCULrURR), FAR 1 ^ 1 . ADRIRN DARIAC, D]^UTib (SESSION DB 19x9, 
SRANCR DU 23 MAI I919, ANNEXE N® 6164). 

The remarkable development of agricultural credit business during 
the years preceding tlie outbreak of hostilities was appreciably affected by 
all the obligations and necessities arising out of the war. 

IVIobilization dci)rived the comitryside of the young and strong men, 
and laiming had for tlic most part to be carried on by women and old men 
who, generally »sj)eakiiig, hesitated to have recourse to agricultural credit in 
the absence of the head of the family. Moreover the high price of requisites, 
the sciircity of labour and the difficulties of transport prevented farmers 
from incurring large expense for their farms. Finally, the agricultural credit 
banks themselves found that their activity was impeded or even 
arrested by the fact that their chief servants were called to arms. 

In spite of these unfavourable circumstances, most of the district 
banks have continued to render great services to their members and by 
means of an appropriate contribution of funds to hdlp the agricultural 
syndicates to make, for their members, collective purchases of agricultural 
requisites. 

In order to examine the working of agricutural credit in 1918, we 
must consider successively: (i) short-term credit (law of 31 March 1899); 
(2) individual long-term credit (law of 19 March 1910); (3) collective long- 
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term credit (law of 29 December 1906I; (^) the application of special laws 
aiming at meeting the new needs arising out of the war; (5) the various 
questions studied by the agricultural credit department in the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


§ I Shormerm credit. 

Short-term loans, made on principle for the time between the sowing 
and harvesting of a crop, and intended for the purchase of seed, manure, 
fertilizers, etc., have not been, for the reasons already given, either very 
numerous or very large. The district banks, with the exception of the 
Nie\T:e bank w’hich received an advance of 50,000 francs, have been able 
to make these loans, without asking for new ad\^ances from the State, with 
their available resources. These resources are in the case of some banks 
considerable, omng to the limited number of their loans and the many 
repayments made by borrowers in consequence of the rise in the selHng 
price of agricultural produce. 

§ 2. iNDmDTJAn EONO-TERII CREDIT. 

The district banks, which in the beginning granted long-term credit 
somewhat grudgingly, soon recognized the usefulness of loans of this kind 
which allow young farmers to btuld up country homes for themstelves. The 
advances for which they applied to ensure the granting of loans of this 
kind passed from 2,329,000 francs in 1910 to 5,121,800 francs in 1912. In 
1913 the advances applied for fell to 3,500,000 francs, but this was only a 
passing reduction, and it is believed that the rise in applications would have 
been resumed in the following years. Unfortunately mobilization, entail¬ 
ing the calling-up of ^’■oung farmers and the difficulty, with the lack of the 
necessary staff, of examining the applications for loans received by the 
district banks, resulted in a limitation of the number of applications for 
advances to enable the granting of long-tc rm credit. 

In 0:918 the following advances were made: 


GrtJitecs Advances granted 

francs 

District bank of Alpes M^times. 30,000 

» » )> Est, at Spinal. 40,000 

» » I) Indre-et-Eoire. 50,000 

D » i> Aube. 50,000 

& '> » Gironde. 100,000 

^ 3> » Eoiret. 100,000 

» » » Vienne. 100,000 


The advances to the district banks of Gironde, Indre-et-I/oire, I/Oiret 
and Vienne were made with the reservation that these banks should repay 
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to the Trea>suiy, on their short-term advances, the sums of 100,000 francs 
50,000 francs, 25,000 fiaifcs and 25,000 francs, respectively. 

The repayments to the State of the aimual instalments paid by borrow¬ 
ers have been made regularly. They amounted for 1918 (up to 13 October) 
to 864,537 francs. 


§ 3. COLI.1SCTIVE I,ONG-TERM CREDIT. 

The development of the co-operative societies, which was continuous 
up to 1913, was also interrupted by events. The amount of the ad\ances 
to district banks for co-operative societies, which was 964,325 francs in 1908, 
was 3,890,940 francs in 1913. Thencefoith this amount fell, to 1,841,350 
francs in 1914, 761,950 francs in 1915 and 171,400 francs in 191G; then 
rose dightly in 1917 to 312,900 francs. In 1918, until i October, advances 
amounting to 97,000 francs weie made for co-operative societies. 

A certain number of societies which proposed, on the eve of hostilities, 
to apply for agricultural credit, were completdy disorganized by the mobi¬ 
lization of their managers and members. Those which remained were not 
sufficient to ensure the course of business with their own produce only, 
and could not even get together a sufficient quorum to pass the necessary re¬ 
solutions in a general meeting. On the other hand requisites were lacking, 
or their price, Hke that of building, notably exceeded the figures anticipated 
in the original specifications. Most of the co-operative societies conse¬ 
quently gave up the idea of canying out their plans. However the prolong¬ 
ation of the war, and the great advantages which the societies could derive 
from the high selling price of their produce, induced some of them to make 
an effort to continue working, and therefore to ask either for a first or for 
a complementary advance in order to cover the sums by which costs ex¬ 
ceeded those contained in specifications made before the war. 

Those who had obtained such advances before the current year gei^- 
erally amortized them regularly. The district banks were asked to see 
that instalments were paid when they fell due, and to repay the amount 
of these instalments to the Treasury. Amortization payments thus made 
to the Treasur^’^ in 1918 reached the sum of 1,012,961 francs on i October. 

§ 4. Appucation of speciai. eaws aimed at meeting the new need 

ARISING OUT OF THE WAR. 

A. Law 0/6 October 1916. — This law, which allows communes to ob¬ 
tain advances for bringing abandoned lands within their territory under 
ciiltivation, has not yidded all the results which might have been expected 
fr^m it. On the one hand, the one year which it gave for repayment seemed 
^ short period to allow for the remunerative farming of land which sometimes 
^ad been uncultivated for several years; and, on the other hand, the dis¬ 
tribution of gains and losses seemed complicated. I/astly, the municipal 
receivers, charged to receive the advances and to pay them to those con- 
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cemed, did not always discharge this duty with the necessary diligence 
For this last reason, a certain number of communes even gave up their 
prospect of recemng the advances granted to them because they had not 
found them available at the right time. 

In these circumstances it was in the beginning of 1918, judged prefer¬ 
able in the interests of the communes to give them the advances for which 
they asked not under the law of 6 October 1916 but under that of 7 April 
1917 with w^hich we shall deal presently. 

Under the law of 6 October 1916 the communes had received on 
I October 1918 advances amounting to 409,291 francs, namely 393,661 
francs in 1918 and 5,630 francs in 1918. 

B. Law of 7 April 1917. — This law, which also aims at providing spe¬ 
cial advances for bringing abandoned lands tmder cultivation, is comple¬ 
mentary to that of 6 October 1916, but is applicable to a wider fidd since 
it allows advances to be made not only to communes but also to co-opera¬ 
tive societies and societies for mechanical cultivation. It better meets 
the needs of farming because it makes the term of advances three years, a 
period which corre^onds to the three-year crop rotation generally practised 
in the country. It provides for no distribution of gains and losses, and thus 
avoids the difficulties attaching to the execution of the law of 1916. 

The law of 1917 was applied to some communes which asked for ad¬ 
vances under the law of 1916, but above aU it came to the help of private 
initiative. It is the co-operative societies for the cultivation of abandoned 
land which reaped the largest benefit from it. These societies, formed 
among farmers who pool their lands in order to farm them more easily, 
render great service. Because they group their members* holdings they 
allow of the use of improved machinery, such as motor tractors, and thus 
lessen the difficulties due to the costliness and scarcity of labour. They 
make the advantages of grouping holdings for the execution of works of 
cultivation apparent to the peasants, and prepare the way for the con¬ 
solidation of properties. 

Unlike the law of 191b, that of 1917 does not insist on the formation 
of a paid-up capital by members of a society. The security it requires 
is found in the collective obligation which members assume sa\ing mem¬ 
bers of societies in the invaded districts who enjoy exemption. 

The particularly advantageous provisions of the law of 7 April 1917 
have already evoked a large number of applications for advances, notably 
from the co-operative societies in the liberated districts. 

On I October 1918 co-operative societies had received advances amount¬ 
ing to 3,758,850 francs, namely 614,000 francs in 1917 and 2,144,850 
francs in 1918, 

Of the societies receiving an advance in 1918, one of the most interest¬ 
ing is the Enre-et-I/oire society which obtained two advances, totalling 
160,000 francs, for the collective bringing under cultivation of nearly 
1,000 hectares. 

Some of the societies concerned found in March and June 1918 that 
their territory was agaih occupied by the enemy, and reconstituted them- 
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selves in the interior of the country where they resumed the cultivation of 
abandoned lands. 

The impulse received by the farming societies is an interesting symp¬ 
tom. It proves that farmers more and more understand that it is by pool¬ 
ing their resources and their efforts that they will succeed in restoring 
prosperity to the agricultural industry. 

C. Law of 9 Aj>ril 1918. — This law institutes special advances, which 
may amount to 10,000 francs and are for a maximum term of twenty-five 
years. They are intended for the purchase of small rural holdings for 
military pensioners and the civilian victims of the war. The law proposes 
that the means of securing an independent life, by work propoitionate 
to their often diminished physical capabilities, riiall be procured for the 
victims of the war. It is hoped that it will establish on the land or bring 
back to it a considerable number of disabled men, whom it will enable to 
build up homes and recover their health. This law seems to have been very 
favourably received. As soon as the decree for its execution, dated 19 July 
1918, was published, the necessary instructions w^ere issued to the district 
banks, through the medium of which the loans are made. A certain num¬ 
ber of these banks have already taken the steps necessary for giving force to 
the law within their districts. Some of them have even made an applica¬ 
tion for the advance of sums for their loans. 

§ 5. Various questions examineb by the agricueturae credit 

DEPARTMENT OP THE MINISTRY OP AGRICULTURE. 

■ 

The execution of new law'S which concern agricultural credit banks, and 
the circumstances in which a certain number of these banks found them¬ 
selves in consequence of the occupation of the northern and eastern depart¬ 
ments of France, induced the agricultural credit department to examine 
various questions as to which the district banks have been ciicularized. 

(a) The Power of Fanners in the Invaded Country to obtain 
Ai^ricuUitral Credit Loans- 

Since several district banks, those of I^ille, Cambrai, Peronne and Ver- 
vins, were within the invaded territory, and others, those of Rheims, 
Amiens, Airas and Oise, suffered much by military operations, the farmers 
belonging to these banks, who were refugees in the interior of the country, 
found it difficult to procure the loans necessary to them. The district 
banks in the districts where they w^ere temporarily domiciled did not know 
them and showed a certain hesitation in accepting their applications. In 
order to end this state of aft'airs, which prejudiced the interests of farmers 
who weie particularly worthy of help, a circular was sent on zy July 1918 
to aU the district banks, urging them to give all possible assistance to bor¬ 
rowers of this class as to whom information could often be obtained from 
the manager of their original district banks which had been evacuated to 
the interior of the country. 
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(b) LifxJ of 26 July 1918 mid Decrees of 21 and 24 September 1918 
as to the Moratorium. 

s 

IMan}’ fanners, who had contracted loans with the district agricultural 
credit banks before the war, made a point of fulfilling their engagements as 
soon as they could but this example was unfortunately not followed by,all 
the borrowers who found themselves in a position to discharge their debts. 
The law of 26 July and the decrees mentioned above allow proceedings to 
be taken to some extent against these unconsdentious debtors, and the dis¬ 
trict banks were asked to take note of these new provisions by a circular 
of 25 October 1918. 

Agricultural credit has for four years undergone a heavy trial. An 
institution w'hich had not solid foundations would have been seriously 
shaken — its existence w^ould even have been compromised — by the crisis 
through which agricultural credit has passed. The devotedness of the 
managers of agricultural credit banks, and the deep trust in them con¬ 
stantly evinced by the farmers, have however allowed the assodations to 
retain aU thdr \itality. With the return of peace they will play a consider¬ 
able role. The necessity of supplying large quantities of manure for 
land neglected since 1914, and of procuring agricultural implements at 
high prices, in order to compensate for the scardty of labour, the execu¬ 
tion of new lavs, notably that of 9 April 1919 which institutes special loans 
for the acquisition of small rural holdings for military pensioners and d\’il- 
ian victims of the war, the development of S3mdicates and co-operative 
sodeties, and, in general, the imperious obligation to produce — all this 
will give to agricultural credit a very important place among factors for the 
economic restoration of the country. 


RUSSIA. 

THE CENTRAL UNIONS FOR PURCHASE AN'D SALE. 

SOURCES : 

The Evolution of the Good'^ Department of the Moscow Narodny Bank;.— The Ritssfan 
Co~ot*eraior, Vol, 3, No. 9, Eonrlon, September 1919. 

The Work of the Goods Dep.^rtment of the Moscow Narodny Bank. — The Russian Co- 
operator f Vd. 3, No. 10, X,onclon, October 1919. 

^L\slov (S.^ : The Consoltdation of Agricultdrai. Co-operation in Russia. — Ibid . 

“ The Co-opbr.\tive Gil&in ” — Ibid . * 

The Ald-Russian Union of Potato Growing Co-operative Societies — Ibid. 

The Central Association of Flax Growers. The Russian Co-qperator. Vol. 3, No. ii, 
I^ondon, November 19x9. 

The rapid growth of the business in the supply of agricultural requis¬ 
ites and the sale of agricultural produce carried on by the Goods Depart- 
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meat of the Poptilar Bank of Moscow transformed it, in the space of five 
years, into a practically independent and self-contained organization, close¬ 
ly bound up with the network of agricultural and credit societies which 
covers the whole of Russia. A reorganization of the business became neces¬ 
sary and at a meeting of the shareholders of the Bank, held in June 1918, 
it was decided to transfer its purchasing operations to a specially created 
All-Russia Agricultural Co-operative Purchasing Union, while its opera¬ 
tions in respect of the marketing of agricultural produce were transferred 
to a number of separate central organizations each embracing the cor¬ 
responding societies and unions of the whole of the country. 

Before describing these central organizations, it wiU te well to give a 
slight sketch of the Goods Department of the Popular Bank of Moscow. 

§ I. Thu goods dkPxVrtmhnt op the popuxar b\nh of Moscow. 

The Popular Bank of Moscow, which was established in 1912, very soon 
acquit ed the position of a centre for all the Rustian co-operative societies, 
more particulaily the agiiculturol co-operative societies. It had to under¬ 
take, to an ever increasing degree, the supply of implements and other agri¬ 
cultural requisites and the marketmg of agricultural produce. To carry 
on this branch of its work, a Goods Department was formed in 1913. 
This Department acted both as a purchasing centre, placing large orders 
on the markets for all kinds of machinery and implements, and retailing 
them to the co-operative unions and sofieties and other institutions, and as 
a selling agency, bringing to the markets of the world flax, butter, eggs, meat, 
grain, and other agricultural produce. 

Towards the end of 1917, the department consisted of the following 
sections: (i) The Technical Bureau, with sub-sections for metal and metal 
ware, agricultural machinery and binder-twine, and motois and machines ; 
and sections for dealing with (2) seeds: {3) msecticides and fungicides; 
(4) chemical manures and (5) products of diy distillation of wood. 

The Technical Btncai^ succeeded in concluding agreements with a 
niiiiiber of works manufacturing agricultural machinery, both in Russia and 
abroad, 'rhe total number of such works on its lists at the end of 1917 
was 68. 

The i^eed Section which acted both as a purchasing and a selling agency 
was iiistrumcnlal in supplying 11,800 tons of seeds during 1917* 
The section has its own seed-cleaning station in ^loscow. All the trans¬ 
actions in seeds are carried out under the supervision of a specially created 
" Seed Council of Central and Co-operative Organizations, " and a spedal 
Seed Committee composed of experts and specialists has been formed by the 
Popular Bank of Moscow for the purpose of studying and devising means 
for raising the standard of Russian seeds and setting up seed-growing farms. 

The Insecticides and Fungicides Section was first started in 19171 
by agreement with the then Ministry of Agriculture the Popular Bank of 
Moscow became the sole agent of the Ministry for importing and purchasing 
in&cclicidcs and fungicides and for supplying them to the whole of Russia. 
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During 1917 the pection supplied over 3,000 tons of sulphate of copper and 
other insecticides and funj^cides to the total amount of over |,ooo trails. At 
that time, the whole of the chemical^ u^ed lor the contiol of pests was im¬ 
ported from abroad, but the section set itself to encourage home production. 
Its efforts were ciowned with considerable success. At its instance the 
Kyshtym Works Company have erected a special factory for the manu¬ 
facture of sulphate of copj)er capable of a yearly output of over 3,000 tons. 

The Chemical Manure Section supplied during 1917 o\er 6,000 tons of 
fertilisers, including 1,000 tons of sujieiphosphatc from Okhta ; 1,000 tons 
of superphosphate from Samara ; 2,500 lens of &ui:)erphosphate from Via 
divostok; 900 tons of sulphate of ammonia; and 200 tons of Chili nitrate. 

The Section dcahn*^ 'cuiiJi the Prodvcls of the Distillatmi of Wood was 
intended to provide tlie medium for combining the work of the numerous 
small tar-distilling artels and their local combinations into a Central AU- 
Ru&sia Union. It dealt in turpentine, tar, pitch, charcoal, etc. 

An idea of the amount of work carried through by the Department can 
be gained from the following table, prepared for the meeting of shareholders 
of the Popular Bank of Moscow in Xovember 1918. 

Sales by the Goods Department of Agricidtural Requisites 
and Agricultural Produce, 



10 J 3 

1914 1 

1 

1916 1 

X3i8 

1 (Ten ivfonths) 


Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles i 

Roubles 

RouliLs Roubles 

Agticultmal Machineiy 

306,200 

354,900' 

252,100' 

2,522,800] 

9,244,2001 

14,024,200^ 30,068,800 
3,1.10,200^ 

Binder twine . . 

4*500 

131,700! 

271,800* 

6 , 921 , 000 1 

Iron atid ironmongery. 

110,700 

2 J9,SoO 

225,800 

2,355,800, 

Seeds . 

32,100 


615,300] 

738,0001 

5,879,700) 

Feeding stufEs. . . . 


14,500! 

980,600 

165,700] 

Fertilisers. 

3.6oO| 

9,400 J 

5HOO 

33.^oO| 

j 

227,100] 

Insecticides and fungi¬ 




^ 3,907,800 

cides. 




i,6t)9,8ool 

9,581,600 

Products of dry distil¬ 






lation of wood . . . 


— 1 

69,200 

461,800 

476, too 

Miscellaneous agricul¬ 






tural products . « . 

69,700' 

137,100 1 

1,038,500, 

507,100 

920,100 


Total . . 526,8oo| 897,400] 3 > 458 , 7 oo I5»378»30 o|43.852,300H6,79Q,ooo 


§ 2 . Thu nuw central unions. 

The All Russia Agricultural Co-operatioe Purchasing Union was form¬ 
ally established in November 1918 and the inaugural meeting of its mem¬ 
bers took place in December 1918. The objects of the Union are described 
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as “the imificatioij of all co-operative organizations engaged in the purchase, 
treatment and sale of agricultural produce for the purpose of organizing 
joiiit purcliasts of all kinds of implements and material required in agri¬ 
culture and for the treatment, transport, storage, and sale of its products, 
as well as the unification of the whole of agricultural co-operation for the 
puipose of furthering the material welfare of the members of agricultural 
co-operative societies and their moral development.'' 

The whole of the machinery of the Goods Department was handed over 
to the new Union, as well as all its assets including goods on hand to the 
valiie of 37.9 million roubles. Some 10 million roubles worth of goods be¬ 
longing to the Goods Department have been detained in Siberia. The esti¬ 
mates tor the first year provide for purchases amounting to 45 million 
roublCvS. 

The work of the Goods Department in marketing agricultural pro¬ 
duce has now been divided amongst nine different organizations, most of 
which were founded during iqiS. 

The Ceuiral *1 ssociation of Flax Groojct s was the first to be set up, having 
bc'cn form* d in 1915 early in the history of the Goods Department. It has 
bear several times referred to in the pages of this Review (i). 

The following table shows the growth of the membership of tlie 
Association: 


Date 

Unijiss 
of SociPtie* 

Individual 

Soacties 

Totnl 

Organizations 

May 1915. . . . . 

• — 

5 

5 

July 1916. 

. 18 

82 

100 

July 1917. .... 

37 

135 

172 

July 1918. 

. 58 

150 

208 

September 1919 . . 

66 

162 

228 


The imions affiliated to the Association comprise over 4,000 indi¬ 
vidual co-operaiivc societies, 

I'hc Central Co-operative Union of Hemp Grorvers, was formed in June 
1918, embracing at the beginning 18 local unions The Popular Bank of 
Moscow took up shares in the new mxion to the value of 230,000 roubles and 
assisted it with credit. In October 1918 the membership increased to 30 loc¬ 
al unions of co-operative societies, and up to that time the new organization 
handled about 10,000 tons of hemp, the total being worth 10 to 12 million 
roubles. The Union controls about 25 per cent, of the hemp produced in 
Russia, and it has estabhshed and leased in the pro\"^nces of Voronesh, 
Kursk, Tambov, and Orel, a number of works for manufacturing hemp 
articles, and also promoted a iiumber of peasant artels for this purpose. 

The Central Associaiion of Fruit Growers and Market Gardeners was 
formedin April, 1917. The inaugural meeting was attended by representatives 


(i) Issues of October 1916, page 29, July 1917, page 14 aud June-July 1919, page 351. 
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of over 20 local combinations. The Popular Bank of Moscow took up i,ooo 
shares valued at 250,000 roubles (i). 

The Central Union for the Sale of Poultry Products (“ The Co-operative 
Egg ”) \\ as formed in August, 1918, but it began its activities only in January 
1919. Up to that time it was joined by about 13 large local unions, while 
amongst its promoters there is also one Credit Union from Siberia. 

The All Russia Co-operative Union for the Development of Home In¬ 
dustries and the Sale of their Products (“ Kustarsbyt ”) vrsva founded in July 
1918, and its object is “to organize home industries on co-operative lines 
and to sell co-operatively the articles produced by the workers and their ar¬ 
tels, and also to promote all forms of industrial pursuits and their conduct 
on co-operative Hues. “ The Popular Bank of Moscow was one of the found¬ 
ers of this Union, and acquired shares for 100,000 roubles. The member¬ 
ship of the union is spread over a number of provinces of Russia, including 
those of Saratov, Kostroma. Jaroslav, Tver, Riazan, Nijni-Xovgorod, 
Penza, and Perm. 

The Central Co-operative Union for the Sale tf Meat and Animal Products 
confined its work to prehminary investigations and studies of the future 
possibilities of marketing and exporting meat and animal products. 

The All-Rfussia Co-operative Association for the Sale of Forest Products. 
The dvil war, which has placed the northern region with its Union of 
Co-operative Timber Associations outdde the sphere of influence of the Goods 
Department, prevented the realization of this organization. Therefore, 
the Goods Departement continued to carry on its work in this branch, al¬ 
though on a limited scale. In the main the work *was conducted with the 
Vologda Union of Forest Artels, but it proved impossible to transport the 
whole of the considerable quantity of timber prepared by this Union. The 
department has also purchased various materials for forest cutting for over 
a million roubles for the co-operative societies and artels. 

With the All-Russia Union of Co-operative Societies for the Treatment of 
Potatoes and the Central Union of Co-operative Societies {The "^Co-operative 
Grain ”), we will deal in greater detail in the sections which follow. 

§ 3. The ai,vrussia union or co-oper*\tive societies ror the 

TREATMENT OF POTATOES. 

The All-Russia Union of Co-operative Societies for the Treatment of 
Potatoes called shortly Potato Union, (“ Kartofelsoyus “) was formed in 
Ma3r 1918. Its membership consisted in February 1919 of 82 unions and 
industrial societies from the provinces of Vladimir, Kostroma, Jaroslav, 
Riazan, Saratov and others. Its objects are to unite the co-operative 
sodeties engaged in the growing of potatoes and the manufacture of meal, 
starch, molasses, and other by-products, to assist them technically and 
otherwise in their work and to promote and to protect their interests. 

On I February 1919 the share capital of the Potato Union amounted 

(i) See our issue of October 19x8, page 792, 
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to 262,773 roubles ; the credit afforded to it by the State Bank, the Popu¬ 
lar Bank of Moscow, and various State authorities with whom it entered 
into business relations, amounted to 16 million roubles. The total turnover 
of the Union since its formation reached the sum of 125 million roubles, of 
which about 43 million roubles represent the turnover for January 1919. 
The Union is represented by its own delegates on all Government bodies 
concerned with the economic life of the country and, naturally, also on all 
central co-operative bodies, such as the Council of the ^Vll-Russia Co-oper¬ 
ative Congresses, the All-Russia Agricultural Co-operative Purchasing 
Union and the Council of United Agricultural Co-operation (“ Selsko- 
soviet”). The Union publishes a bi-monthly journal “ Soyuslmrtofel 

During the ten months between the formation of the Union and 
February 1919, the acti^nties of the Union had already given considerable 
results. The members of the Union owned 70 works engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of potato products and the total quantity of starch turned out by 
these works reached 350,000 tons. In addition to the works owned by the 
members of the Union two molasses and two starch works are owned joint¬ 
ly by the Union f nd some of its members. The Union has leased an engin¬ 
eering works for the manufacture and repair of the machinery required 
in the industrial concerns of its members. 

The Supreme Economic Coimcil, the highest authority in So\det Russia 
for organid ng and controlling the industrial resources and life of the country, 
has placed the Union in charge of the whole of the potato-drying industry 
all over the country, and has entrusted to it the erection of ten potato¬ 
drying works, for which purpose the Union received an advance of one mil¬ 
lion roubles. Of the above Works, the erection of six lias already started, 
and it was hoped to complete them during IQ19. 

A starch works, with a productive capacity of over 1,000 tons of dry 
centrifugal staich of the highest quality, has been erected in the province 
of Kostroma. A nother works in the same province has started, for the first 
time in Russia, the production of sugar in crystals. The output of these 
works amount to ten tons of sugar per day, which figure it is projected to 
increase during 1919 to over 30 tons per day. 

The Union has set up a number of departments for ctmducting the 
separate bmnehes of its work. 

The Techucal Department advises the^co-operative societies affiliated to 
the Union on all questions bearing on the growing of potatoes and the manu- 
, facture of potato-products. Amongst other matters this department has 
been instrumental in suppl3ring electric power for some of the works and 
also to the neighbouring localities. 

The Trading Department supplies to the affiliated societies all requis¬ 
ites for their industry, including fuel and machinery. During the ten months 
of the existence of the Union this department has had a turnover of over 
2,000,000 roubles, and has secured the proper supply of fuel and machinery 
for the whole season for 43 co-operative works. 

The Agronomic Dcpartm&nt, which is in charge of qualified experts, is 
engaged in investigating the posidou of potato-growing in various parts of 
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the countiy. It intends to proceed with the setting up of experimental 
stations, of which one in the province of Kostroma is already in working 
order. 

An important task fadng the Union is the erection of proper storage ac¬ 
commodation in the regions of potato cultivation for protecting the produce 
from cold and diseases, and for facilitating its accumulation and control as 
far as its roarketing is concerned. This work is conducted in conjunction 
with the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture, which is financing the 
erection of such stores, of which a whole network is planned. 


§ 4. The central union oe co-operative societies. 

This Union, which is also called shortly the " Co-operative Grain, " 
was organized in August 1918 and is one of the largest combinations formed 
at the instance of the Popular Bank of Moscow The objects of this organ¬ 
ization are to provide a centre for co-ordinating co-operative activities in the 
purchase, sale, storage, transport and treatment of grain, seeds, and other 
grain products, both for the home and expbrt trade, and generally to promote 
the progress of this branch of agricultural pursuits. For the attainment of 
these ends the Union sets itself, (a) to assist the marketing of the products 
of its members; (J) to organize joint purchases of seeds; (c) to provide its 
members with financial means fon the needs of their trade, by advanc¬ 
ing them money on the security of consignments of grain and other pro¬ 
ducts tahen over from them for sale ; (cQ to advise and instruct on all ques¬ 
tions relating to the trade in com; and {e) to promote and represent their 
interests. 

According to the rules the membership of this organization is confined 
to unions and combinations of co-operative societies, individual societies 
being admitted to membership only when there are no corresponding unions 
in their localities. The experience of co-operative dealings in grain during 
the war having shown that it is credit unions which are principally instru¬ 
mental in carrying on these transactions, it was decided to enlist their ser¬ 
vices and S3mipathy, and rely on them for support in the work of the Union. 

The grain monopoly dedared in Rusda and the political conditions 
prevented the Union from starting normal operations. The turnover of 
the organization during the months August-December 1918 reached one 
million roubles. Basing its work on the dose contact established with the 
local co-operative unions and sodeties, the Central Union hopes to develop 
its operations on a large scale and to hdp to increase the importance attained 
by co-operation in the com trade. The “ Co-operative Grain ” has condud- 
ed an agreement with the People’s Commissariat of Supplies, whereby 
the Union is allowed to use to the full the machinery of co-operation for the 
collection of grain from the peasants. In the early part of the year 1919 
co-operative sodeties h an dled about 300,000 tons of wheat, rye, oats 
and other cereals, or about 25 per cent, of all the grain collected through the 
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naachinery of the grain monopoly. In some localities their share was 30 per 
cent, and higher. 

The Central Union has also conchided an agreement with the People's 
Commissariat of Agriculture leferring to the supply of seeds. 

In order to carry through the projected transactions, the Union intends 
to draw freely on the funds placed at its disposal, partly by the State, for 
financing its members and agents. 


§ 5. Tins UNlTrvD AGRICUDTORAI, CO-OPERAOMvS COUNCIL. 

In order to provide the machinery for the consolidation of agricultural 
co-opeiation, an organization, called the United Agricultural Co-operative 
Council, or shortly the Rural Council (Selskosoviet), was formed at Moscow 
in December 1918 to be attached as a non-trading department to the 
AU-Russia Purchasing Union. It is the guiding and co-ordinating centre 
of agricultural co-operation. 

According to the rules adopted by the inaugmal meeting the objects of 
the Rural Council are («) To further the solidarity and unity of agricultural 
co-operation in aU questions affecting home and foreign trade, transport, 
development of industrial resources, the financial policy of the State, etc.; 
(b) to examine and settle all problems arising in connection with agri¬ 
cultural co-operation; (c) to represent and protect the interests and needs 
of agricultural co-operation in relation to the government and public 
institutions ; {d) to gather and publish information bearing on the woik of 
agricultural co-operation, to carry out all kinds of investigations and to 
publish periodical and other publications; {e) ta convoke congresses and con¬ 
ferences for dealing with the aims of agricultural co-operation; (/) to organ¬ 
ize lectures, courses, scliools, exhibitions, etc.; (g) to guard the l^al rights 
of agricultural co-operation and afford legal advice and assistance *, [h) to in¬ 
struct and advise agricultural co-operative organizations; {i) to assist the 
unions and other organizations afliliated to it in procuiing the services of 
trained of&cials and employees. 

The Council has set up four sections' amongst which its work is di¬ 
vided : 

The Administyative and Legal Seutton ad\dses and replies to the inquir¬ 
ies of the afliliated organizations, and acts on their behalf before the 
authorities. 

The Organizing Section is engaged in devising schemes for the organ¬ 
ization of agricultural co-operative societies, and settles misunderstandings 
and disputes arising between the afBliated societies. 

The Economic Section studies and prepares the measures required for 
raising the standard of agricultural practice amongst the peasantry and 
other questions of economic policy. 

The Publishing and Propaganda Section publishes a monthly journal, 
“ The Messenger of Agricultural Co-operatioa, " as well as leaflets, posters, 
pamplilets, annuals, etc., on question affecting agricultural co-operation. 
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Oja the Rural Council are represented practically all the leading forms 
of agricultural co-operation, and this justifies hopes as to its further 
rapid growth and its ability to promote the progress of agricultural co¬ 
operation in Russia and the improvement of Russian agriculture. 


MISCEIXANKOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN \'ARIOUS COUNTRIEc=^. 


CANADA. 

I THR DUNDAS COUNTY CO-OPERATIVB EGG 3 MARKET — Farm and Dairy, 
Vol XXXVITI, Na. 39, Toronto, a5 September X919. 

The Dxmdas County (Ontario) Co-operative Poultry Association was 
founded in 1911. Its activity in its first four years of existence is shown 
by the following figures: 


Year 

Namber 
of branches 
organized 

Number 
of branches 
active 

Number 
of dozen eggs 
consign^ 

Value 

I9II . . 

• ■ 4 

4 

14,970 

i 3.243 

1912 . . 

. . 2 

6 

29,048 

8,182 

1913 . . 

. . 6 

12 

126,134 

28,547 

1914 . . 

• • 4 

15 

162,348 

36,600 


These figures show a general progress but one which was not shared 
by all the'^branches. It was determined to candle and grade the eggs, 
and to provide cold storage so that they could be held over, when neces¬ 
sary, until such time as they could be sold at a profit. A successful ap¬ 
plication was made in February 1915 to the Department of Agriculture 
for k subsidy under the Cold Storage Act, and a cold storage plant was 
erected, from this and other sources, and completed in 1915. 

In the spring of 1915 the Dundas Co-operative Association, I/imited, 
was organized and incorporated under the laws of Ontario, having an 
authorized capital of $10,000 divided into 500 shares of $20 each. In 1915, 
when it began business, 50 shares had been subscribed and 5 per cent, paid 
on them; on 31 December 1917, 70 shares had been subscribed and $70 
had been paid in on the capital stock; on 31 December igi8, 296 shares 
of stock had been susciibed. 

The following figures show the business done by the association since 
its new organization: 
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Number 

Year of dozen ^ga Value Piofits 

handled 

1915 . 137*720 $30,103 — 

1916 . 158,326 25,983 $1,192 

1917 . 169,728 76,989 1,416 

1918 . 154*045 * 72,442 2,014 


Both in 1916 and in 1917 one thousand cases of eggs were exported, 
and in 1918 nine hundred cases were sold for export to the Dairy Produce 
Commission. 

The local market price is paid for the eggs as they are delivered by 
or collected from the producer. At the end of the year, after all expenses 
have been paid, a co-operative dividend is paid to each shareholder not 
on the amount of capital he has invested in the association but on the 
number of dozen special or extra-grade eggs he has supplied. For purposes 
of advertisement the association until 31 December 1917 paid co-operative 
dividends to non-shareholders from whom it received eggs. 

The co-operative dividend declared for 1918 was 15% cents per dozen 
special and extra-grade eggs for J anuary and February, 6 % cents for March, 
3 cents from i April until the dose of the gathering season, and 10 cents 
from this last date until 31 December. % 

In 1918 the assodation also handled 31 carloads of foods for live 
stock. It has plans for handling live stock, cheese, cheese-factory supplies, 
agricultural implements and other requisites of farms and dairies, and 
for improving the quality of eggs, poultry and live stock. 


2 r^ND SKTTLieMENT DSNXRRPRISK OF THF UNITED GRxUN GROWERS — Farm 
and Dairy, Vol XXXVIll, No 33, Toionto, 11 August 1919 

The United Grain Growers, that great organization which was formed 
by the amalgamation of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company and the Al¬ 
berta Co-operative Elevator Company and with which we have already 
dealt in this review (i), has lately undertaken a new branch of activity. 
As the United Grain Growers’ Securities Company, limited, it began 
business as a land agency on i June 1918. 

The Securities Company has offices at Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Calgary and Edmonton, local representatives thioughout Western Canada, 
and travelling agents. Classified lists are kept of all the land of which thsj 
selling is entrusted to the company, and wherever possible the owner's 
description is verified by a local representative. 

An intending purchaser of a farm can go to an office of the company, 
where he is told of any property for sale which is suitable to the kind of 
fanning he wishes to undertake. Afterwards a representative of the com- 


(i) See our issues for March 1917, pages 17-21 and January 191S, page ii. 
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pany will accompany him to any farm he selects, and he can immediately 
conclude its purchase. The company draws up the agreement of sale, 
free of charge, receives the first pa3rment, and also, if the seller desires, 
collects further paj^ments. The company’s sole and unvarying profit 
is a commission of 5 per cent, payable by the owner when his land is sold. 
In no case does the company itself buy or sell land. 

The company will appraise any piece of land in any of the settled 
districts of Western Canada. This woik is done by the travelling agents, 
who ascertain the situation of the land, its position in relation to roads, 
markets, the post-ofiice, the school and church, the nature of the soil, 
the value of buildings, the water suppl5’-, the cultivated acreage and the 
crops cultivated, and who name what they consider to be a fair price for 
the land. 

The company also acts as agent in the three prairie provinces and in 
British Columbia for two British insurance companies whose assets amount 
to more than *^50,000,000. 


3 A joint-stock: packing COIVIPANY IN IiIANITOBA — The Gtatn Growers' 
Guide, Winnipeg, 22 October 1919 

t 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Packing Company of St. Boniface, of¬ 
ficially called the Farmers’ Paddng Plant lyimited, has been incorporated 
under the laws of Manitoba and is in process of establishing itself. 

Its authorized capital is $500,000, of which $250,000 must be sub¬ 
scribed before it can begin business. It has an option to hny the property 
of the Manitoba Abattoir and Paddng Plant Company, which was formed 
a few years ago, chiefly among French Canadians, but has been handi¬ 
capped by lack of funds. The price named for this company’s plant in the 
option is $223,000, of which about three fourths is to be taken in shares 
of the new company. 

Of the $250,000 which must be subscribed before the new company 
can become active, shares amounting to about Moo, 000 ha\’'e alread}^ 
been taken up, the largest amount held by one individual being $2,000. 
There is only one form of stock and all has been sold at the par value of 
$100 a share. 

The word " co-operative ” has been diminated from the company’s 
offidal title because it is in fact a joint-stock company; dividends are 
payable only on capital and shar^^holders vote according to the number 
of shares they hold. No salesman is authorized to guarantee any rate 
of dividend, but 7 per cent, has been mentioned as a probable rate. 

Besides buying live stock for slaughter and sale, the new compau}' 
proposes to receive, slaughter and dress farmers’ stock, and place it in 
cold storage to remain there until the owner’s instructions to sell it on 
commission are received. Eggs will be dealt with similarly. It is expected 
that this service will be valuable in that it will prevent the glutting of 
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markets and will improve prices. Every carcase will be stamped with 
the owner's number and the identity of his consignment will be preserved. 

The new compan35^ is not connected with any other farmers’ company 
or organization. 


ITAI,y. 

I. RnSOI^UTIONS OF THE AGRICUI^TURAI, CO-OPERmVE SOCIETIES. — La 
Coopctazione Agricola, Bologna, Nos ii and 12, i May 1919. 

The National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, which 
has its headquar ers at Bologna, presented to the competent ministers last 
April a memorial in which are set out the resolutions and requests con¬ 
sidered necessary by this federation to the future improvement of the 
federated co-operative sod ties. We reproduce the more important 
resolutions * 

Concession by private treaty to agricultural co-operative societies of lands 
belonging to public bodies, — In order to understand this resolution it should 
he recollected that the decree-law'. No. 1218, of ^ August 1918 (i), provided 
that cultivable lands of provinces, communes and public philanthropic 
institutions " might ’’ be let by private treaty to agricultural co-operative 
sodeties constituted on the basis of the regulation of xq February 1911, No. 
278 (3), and that in cases of public auctions the bids of these sodeties would 
have preference over other equal oilers. The federation in question now 
demands that when this decree is converted into a law the " right" of 
co-operative sodeties to obtain by private treaty the lease of the lands 
be recognized. The federation states that ''this measure would be oppor¬ 
tune and fitting, since it is the interest of the co-operative sodeties, which 
are composed ot labourers in need of emplo^^ent, to employ the largest 
possible quantity of labour on the farms let to them, and this would be to 
the advantage of these farms and therefore of the public bodies owning 
them. This advantage does not always accrue when the lands are farmed 
by private farmers who are c»ften apt rather to exploit the lands, in order 
to ensure an income to themselves, than to cultivate them. ” The lands 
would be treated for in private in order to avoid public auctions, and to re¬ 
strain the great lises in rents which are attended b}’^ vSerious consequences. 
For a tenant whose lease is too onerous finds hims^ in a difficult position, 
and is therefore templed to reduce the number of days for which he hires 
labour, doing only sucli works as yield an immediate or less distant profit, 
and thus he calls more unemployment into being and restricts the produc¬ 
tive capacity of the farm he has on lease. In addition, in order to stay the 
constant rise of rents, the federation calls for legislative prolusions which 
will {a) recognize that co-operative societies which are in the condition 


(1) See our issue for August 1918, pa^ 629. 

(2) Sec in our issue for November-December 1911 [Monthly BuUefin^of EcoKOfnic and So¬ 
cial Intelligence) the article on co-operative societies of production, labour and agtkulture and 
the regulation of 12 February 1911. 
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determined b}’- the decree, already mentioned, of 12 February iqii. 
No. 27*“^, have a first option on the lands of public bodies which are to be 
let; (6) establish that when the demand seems to the co-operative society too 
high, the rent shall be fixed by two experts, one nominated by the public 
body interested and one by the co-operative society, and that these must 
appoint an arbiter if they disagree. 

Prohibition to public bodies to alienate their land^. —Since nowadays 
it is found that public bodies often arrange for the sale of their lands, the 
federation asks that this be forbidden by a legislative provision. The fed¬ 
eration observ'es in this connection that such a tendency could be justified 
in the pas^, when it was fitting for public bodies to simplify their functions 
and to avoid finding themselves one day in possession of a capital in land 
which had been depreciated by speculating tenants, but that it cannot be 
justified now when the agricultural co-operative societies which desire 
to obtain these farms have their own technical organization and offer the 
best guarantee for the right farming of the land, so that the alienation of 
the properties has become useless and even injurious to the owning bodies 
themselves, not to mention the fact that these properties are in fact part 
of the public domain and for that reason should not be sold. 

Agricultural credit, — The federation also notes that the new needs of 
agriculture and the increasing number of agricultural co-operative societies(i) 
and of the farms the^’- manage make it necessary that a larger sum of money 
should be available for agricultural credit. The sum hitherto placed at 
the societies' disposal has alwrays been inadequate to the need. This fact 
is a grave preoccupation ot the societies who may find themselves obliged, 
by the lack or scarcity of credit, to limit their activity to the farms they al¬ 
ready have on lease, thus seriously injuring production and their interests. 
The National Institute of Credit for Co-operation should therefore dispose 
of larger funds with which to come to the aid of the co-operative societies 
formed by common labourers and aiming at assuming the management of 
farms. 

In connection with agricultural credit the federation also notes the 
necessity for special rules for granting credit for stocking farms, that is 
for buying live-stock, machiner}" and implements. This is not credit grant¬ 
ed for the work of the farming year, of which the effects will be exhausted 
during the year, like the credit granted for the purchase of manures, seed, 
fertilizers, etc. A co-operative society which has contracted a debt for stock¬ 
ing a farm it holds cannot extinguish this debt in the course of a year. 
There is question of a form of special credit which demands * («:) a longer 
term for the extinction of the debt; (6) a liberality which will make possible 


(z) Tlie development of the agricultuxal co-opetative societies commonly known as collect¬ 
ive leaseiholding societies was desciibed by ns, In so fax as the ptovinoes of Reggio Emilia, 
Ravenna, Padua and Bologna are concerned, in our issue for May 19x8, in so far as the provinces 
of Modena and Mantua and Sicily are concerned in our issue for August 1918, and again in 
connection with the provinces of Parma and Bologna, and also with Ferrara province and I«om- 
bardy generally, in our issue for August-September-October 19x9. 
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such purchases as will ensure normal husbandry on the farm held on lease ; 

a rate of interest less than that normally payable on loans of working 
capital, properly so called: {d) legislative provisions as to security in the form 
of liens on produce which wiH prevent these from constitutiJig for the co¬ 
operative societies engagements injurious to their interests and of no 
corresponding benefit to the lending iu'^titution. 

Land credit. — The federation further thinks it necessary that the Nation¬ 
al Institute of Credit for Co-operation should be supplied with adequate means 
for affording land credit. There are co-operative societies and groups of 
such for which the purchase of lands is the best means of consolidating their 
position. But their requests for credit with which to make such purchases 
are met by the Institute with difficulties on account of which they cannot 
obtain the necessary credit on the ordinary terms and according to the ac¬ 
customed rules. It is nevertheless necessary that land credit should be among 
the forms of credit afforded by this Institute, which already has, in the 
sphere of agricultural credit, continuous relations with the agricultural co¬ 
operative societies and knows the position of each of them It is necessaiy’^ 
that the credit be given to the co-operative societies on favoured conditions, 
as regards term of loan and rate of interest, and that it be granted in a form 
which will facilitate and stimulate repayment. 

An agency for regulating the granting of credit to agricttliiaal co-operative 
societies. — In order to render more organized and secure the granting of 
credit to agiicultural co-operative societies, in accordance with the princi¬ 
ples we have laid down, the federation asks that an Agricnltufal Credit 
Sectt 07 i be instituted in the National In-^titute of Credit for Co-operative 
Societies, and be directed by a council to w’^hich respresentatives of the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies will belong. 


2 NHW ENCOURAGEMENT TO I^ABOUR CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES — Gaszcita 
UfficiaU del Regno d'ltahaf Rome, No 217, 13 September lyiS and No. 30» i5 
luary 1919 

The labour co-operative societies represent one of the most original 
forms of Italian co-operation. Formed among workmen, especially among 
labourers in the building industry, they arose with the piindpal object 
of withdrawing labour from the yoke of common contractors and them¬ 
selves accepting contracts for public works directly. In certain districts 
— Emilia, Romagna— where there is an excessive labour-supply, they also 
aim at lessening unemployment, by obtaining the concession of w'orks from 
the State and distributing the accompanying employment. These co-oper¬ 
ative societies undertake by preference the making and upkeep of roads, 
bridges and canals, the construction of waterworks, the execution of works 
of land improvement and irrigation and the arrangement and transforma¬ 
tion of lands, etc. Their development has been much helped by the passing 
of the special laws as to the contracts of co-operative societies which we 
examined in our issue for November 1914. TSvo recent decree-laws allow 
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them to expand and increase their activity, namely thef lieutenancy de¬ 
cree, No. 107, of 6 Februaiy 1919, which makes rule& foi the execution of 
public State works, and the lieutenancy decree, No. 461, which regulates 
the concession of works of improvement to societies and individuals. 

The first of these decrees amends existing provisions touching this mat¬ 
ter with the aim of facilitating the execution of public works of the State, 
simplifying the procedure of expropriation, the conclusion of contracts 
and the granting of ofELdal approval, extending the competence of technical 
agencies, and making possible the desired revision of prices for works of 
which the execution is lengthy. It also introduces important facilities 
vith regard to granting credits to the contracting firms and making conse¬ 
quent payments. 

Articles 6 and 28 provide for co-operative labour societies. The former 
article lays down that the maximum value of a contract which can be 
ceded, by auction or private treaty, to a co-operative production and la¬ 
bour society or an agricultural co-operative production society is 500,000 
liras. In the case of federations of co-operative societies this maximum 
is 5,000,000 liras or double the total sum of the maximum contracts which 
the federated society may accept. Contracts of a- higher value than this 
maximum may be given to the federations, by private treaty, on the ad¬ 
vice of the Higher Board of Public Works, if the administration considers 
that the federations offer sufficient technical and financial guarantees. 

This decree, while it notably raises the maximum value of the con¬ 
tracts which may be given to these organizations, allows, as has been seen, 
by means of auction and of private treaty (i), a wider extension of their 
activity. 

The second decree mentioned more especially concerns works of im¬ 
provement and refers to the lieutenancj^-decree of 8 August 1918, No. 1256. 
It encourages and facilitates concessions of contracts, simplifies technical 
procedure and the granting of official approval, regulates relations between 
owners of land to be improved and the concessionaries of works of improve¬ 
ment etc. This decree contains no special rule in favour of co-operative 
labour societies, but the sum of its rulings will allow associations of this 
kind to take contracts for the works in question, which will, when agricul¬ 
tural improvements are united to works of hydraulics, give many members 
of co-operative societies the opportunity of establishing themsdves firmly 
on the land and transforming themsdves from simple workmen to farmers. 


3. I^ANDS MANAGED BY COIJ^SCTIVE lEASEHOI^DING SOCIETIES IN THE PRO¬ 
VINCE OP RAVENNA. — La Coop^roBione Agricola, Boilogna, Nos. 22-23, i Nov¬ 
ember 1919. 

The most numerous and compact group of collective leasdiolding so¬ 
cieties in Emilia is that in the province of Ravenna. We dealt with their 

(i) See in this connection the artide in otir issue for November 1914 (MoKihfy BullHin of 
Economic and Social InteUigence) on co-operative labour societies and the contracts they un¬ 
dertake. 
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Federaiion of co-operative societies of Ravenna province. 
Lands farmed on 31 August 1919. 




Owaed 

area 

in hectares 

Held for rent | 

Held on, 


Farming organizations 

Names of farms 

1 

Area 

in hectares 

Bate 1 
of 

sspiryl 

of 

lease 

profit- 
shaxmg 
system,' 
area m I 
hectares! 

Total 

Co-opetative Federation—Ra¬ 
venna. 

Handriole 

1 , 000 .— 


1 

_ 1 

1 



Co-operative Federation-Ra- 
venna. 

Valle Maggioie 

— 

239.19 

1935, 

— 

- 

Co-operative Federation- Ra¬ 
venna. . 

• S. Vitale 

— 

423.70 

1 

— 

1,662 So 

I/abonters’ Assodation - Ra¬ 
venna. . 

Valle Slandiana 

222.10 

— 

— 

— 

-■ 

I#abottters* Association — Ra¬ 
venna. 

S. Vitale (Bonifico) 

— 

259.69 

1925 

— 

481.79 

Sobborgo Saffi - Ravenna • 

Dalloncello 

— 

72.42 

1923 

— 

— 

» s > • 

Fiumetto 

— 

10.14 

1921 

— 

94.56 

Sobborgo Fiatti e Garibaldi 
— Ravenna. 

Sacca 


122.- 

1923 


112.— 

S. Alberto — Ravenna . . . 

Cbiaviccbino 

— 

60.82 

1920 

— 

60.82 

Mezzano - Ravenna .... 

and adjacent land 
Acqnisto 

_ 

dS 

00 

00 

1923 



> » • . • 

Bendazza 

— 

138.05 

1923 

— 

— 

» » . • 

Coxrieia (Bonifico) 

— 

46.50 

1921 

. 

— 

9 > .... 

C^ del Bosco 

1 - 

— 

— 

40.— 

— 

> 9 .... 

Mariaima 

91.20' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 9 .... 

ACariandla 

75.86 

— 

— 

— 

4S0.45 

Piangipane — Ravenna . . - 

PontiGelle 

— 

546 

1921 

— 

— 

9 9 . . . 

Magazzino 

— 

94.65 

1923 

— 

— 

9 9 • • . 

Harchesano 

— 

128.14 

1927 

— 

— 

^ * 

Via Cerba Supe- 

— 

135.— 

1927 

— 

— 

• 

riote 

Corte 

71.85 

_ 

__ 

— 

435.— 

Sanlemo — Ravenna .... 

S. Vitale (Bonifico} 

— 

bo 

OJ 

1921 

— 

47‘73 

Casti^one di Ravenna. . . 

Otfandla 

— 

13.86 

1921 

— 

— 

9 9 . . . 

Savio 

— 

34.— 

• 1927 

— 

47.66 

Campiano — Ravenna . . . 

Porto Croce 

— 

12.98 

i 1926 

— 

— 

9 9 ... 

Bosco 

— 

36.56 

' 1926 

— 

— 

9 9 . . . 

Oiiolo 

— 

3-50 

► 1926 

, — 

— 

9 9 . . . 

Marana 

— 

42.71 

: 1925 

— 

— 

9 9 , . . 

Oinanni-Fantozza 

— 


► 1920 

► — 

— 



1,461.01 

2,019.3c 

) 

40,— 

■ 3.422-91 
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Federation of co-operative societies of Ravenna province (continued). 
La 7 tds farmed on 31 August 1919. 


Palming urgaiiizaiious 

Names 

uf farms 

Owned 

area in 

hectares 

Held for rent 

Hcld_ 

Total 

Area in 

hectares 

Bate 

of 

ejEpiry 

of 

lease 

on profit 
sharing 
system, 
area in 
hectares 


Cat tied over^ . 

1,461.01 

2,019.30 


40.— 

3,422.91 

Campiano - Ravenna. . . . 

Torino 

— 

12.98 

1920 

— 

— 

» » .... 

RanlU 

— 

545 

1920 

— 

— 

» 3 > .... 

Piita 

— 

2.05 

1922 

— 

— 

» » .... 

Valle di Oasse 

34.17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

» « .... 


24.60 

— 

— 

— 

180.46 

S. Pietro in Vincoli. . . . 

Casetta 

— 

104.90 

1920 

— 

104.90 

S. Stefano (Ravenna) . . . 

Masnllo 

— 

27-75 

1920 

— 

— 

» » ... 

Ospedale & Botdoe 

— 

28.90 

1926 

— 

— 

» » ... 

Prita 

— 

6.83 

1920 

— 

— 

» » ... 

— 

4.10 

— 

— 

— 

67.56 

S. Bartolo (Ravenna) . . . 

Ospedale 

_ 

23.58 

1927 

— 

— 

» » ... 

Ear^e Prancesi 

— 

5.13 

1928 

— 

— 

» » ... 

— 

4.10 

— 

— 

— 

32.81 

S. Pietro in Trento-Ravenna. 

Ospedale 

— 

15.72 

1927 

— 

15.72 

Casliglione di Cervia . . . 

Romagnola 

— 

84-74 

X920 

— 

— 

3 ) » . . . . 

Prato Bassona 

— 

3.41 

1920 

— 

— 

» » . . . . 

Prato lAingo 

— 

3.41 

1920 

— 

— 

» » . . . . 

1 

Risaie 

— 


— 

102.50 

— 

» . . . . 

Bagno 

170.85 

— 

— 

— 

384.91 

jUasbalombarda ...... 

Bonvidni 

— 

— 

— 

35.83 

— 

» . 

Valenti 

— 

— 

— 

1.30 

— 

» . 

Prato Comime 

— 

25.21 

1931 

— 

— 

» ...... 

Podere Berta 

— 

5.05 

1929 

— 

— 

» . 

Podere Casino 

— 

5.36 

1938 

— 

— 

» . 

Risaia 

— 

35-31 

— 

— 

— 

» . 

Fondo Pioppa 

12.50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

» . 

Punta 

4.50 

— 

— 

— 

124.87 

Conselice. 

Gamberina 

71.50 

— 

— 

— 

71.50, 

Bagnacavallo. 

Bonagaro 

46.52 

— 

— 

— 

— 

» . 

Prati Atdn 

— 

71.76 

1928 

— 

— 

» . 

Ercoline 

— 

12.30 

1927 

— 

132.58 

Alfonsine. 

Beatrice 

[ 53.31 

— 

— 

— 

53.31 



1,887.16 

2.499.1:5 

1 

179.43 

4,571.53 







m 
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origin and leading characteristics in an article in our issue for Ma5" 1918 to 
which we refer the reader. They have been constituted by labourers, 
generally as joint-stock co-operative societies, and they procure land for cul¬ 
tivation by a lease obliging them to pay rent or to render a share of produce. 
Among the various forms of such contracts in use the so-called collective 
sharing " {j>art%tanza colleUiva) deserves mention. This is a strict contract 
between the farmer of a farm and a group of labourers for the execution 
of a determined work of cultivation: the labourers engage to do all the ne¬ 
cessary work, and receive in return a fixed share ot the crop. Some societies 
also possess land of their ovrtx. As to the lands managed by the societies 
belonging to the Federation of Co-operative Societies of Ravenna Pro\ince, 
we have the data on pages 97 and 98 which refer to 31 August 1919. 


4. THE DEVEIyOPMENT OP THE AGRICTJETURAE CO-OPERATIVE MOX^EMENT IN 
SARDINIA. — Coopetaztone e Mutualiid Agrarta, monUily supplement of I Cample No. 31, 
Rome, 31 August 1919; Giotnale di Agricolfttra della Domenica^ No. 30, Piacenza, 
27 July 1919. 

The movement for agricultural co-operation and mutuality has in 
few districts of Italy developed so rapidlj" and constantly as in Sardinia. In 
the province of Cagliari there were 3 co-operative societies in 1907, 5 in 1908, 
15 in 1909,25 in 1910, 38 in 1911,69 in 1912,10? in 1913, 118 in 1914,141 in 
1919. In thepromnce of Sassari there are to-da^’^ 51 agricultural co-operative 
societies. This development received a particular impiilv<Je from the law 
making special provision for Sardinia of lo November 1907 'consolidated 
text) which, as the reader knows, instituted the Cffss/* Adnnpnvih as sub¬ 
sidiary banks of asriicultural credit, and also the itinerant lectureships in 
agriculture with their beneficent woik of propaganda a id expert assistance. 
With the rise an<l prosperity of the co-operative societies the economico- 
agriciiltural problem is on the ’way to a happy solution. The affording of 
credit, through the medium of numerous ruial banks, render® possible not¬ 
able improvements in agricultural technique, spreading the use of chem¬ 
ical manures and machinery. The consumption of chemical manures rose 
from a little more than 3,000 quintals in 1908 to 15,000 quintals in 1909, 
50,000 quintals in 1910, 72,000 quintals in iqii and about 80,000 quintals 
in 1913. With the help of credit, medium-sized and small holdings could 
dispose of a laigcr stock of draught-animals and agricultural implements 
and machinery. The wellbeing of the rural population was thus mcreased, 
and was shown in a thousand different ways, including the accumulation 
of savings wliicb was at first impossible because of the low remuneration 
of labour, often insufficient to allow the usurer's high rates of interest 
to be paid on the small amount of money invested. 

In 1907 two co-operative agricultural consortia arose in the province of 
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Cagliari, and the dairy society of Bortigali and vine'^rowcrs' co operatne 
society of Calasetta were constituted. In 1909 there were instituted, under 
the care of the Itinerant lectureships in agriculture of Oristaiio and O^ieri, 
the fir«;t unlimited liability rural lending banks. In April 1913 the first 
meeting of the agricultural co-operative societies of Cagliari province was 
held, and there were then 69 rural banks, 49 co-operative agricultural con¬ 
sortia and 10 miscellaneous agricultural co-operative societies. In the 
following December the first congress of Sardinian agricultural co-operative 
and mutual societies was summoned to Orislano. There were then 144 
co-operative sodetie*; in Sardinia, 100 in the province of Cagliari and in 
that of Sassari, and 1sodeties for the mutual insurance ot live slock. The 
co-operative and mutual sodeties grotiped more than 30,000 members. 
On the occasion of this congress the Federation of the Agiicultuial Co-opera¬ 
tive and Mutual Societies of Sardinia was founded for advertising, helping 
and inspecting the federated sodeties In May 191*^ the first Sardinian 
district congress was held The federation, which inten’^ened to deal with 
questions touching credit and agricultural co-operation, had an opportunity 
for bringing into notice the soli^tj" and importance of Sardinian co-opera¬ 
tion. In September the statistics of Sardinian agricultural co-operation 
down to 31 December 1913 were published They shetwed that at that date 
152 agricultural co-operative sodeties were active iu Saidinia, namely 
106 in the province of Cagliari and 46 in that of Sassari, and that they had 
a total memliership of 13,525 landowning farmers. Statistics were also col¬ 
lected as to the sodeties for the mutual insurance of live stock, and they 
showed that theie were it6 of them in the island, 88 in the province of Ca¬ 
gliari. ^Subsequently, in February 1915, the first general meeting of feder¬ 
ated co-operative and mutual sodeties was held at Cagliari, and this gave 
occasion for a detailed review of the work of the federation in its first year. 
During the war the co-operative societies were .it a standstill, pari ly because 
of the necessai^’’ lack of federal jssistmice, but they have shown that they 
possess healthy and vital elements, which give assurance of Ihcir more 
fruitful progress in the future. The proviamme of co-operative activity, 
drawn up by the federation mentioned, has the following notewoilhy points : 
(i) inspection on the spot of all the federated agricultural co-operative and' 
mutual sodeties; (2) the promotion of tlie entry into the tederations of 
co-operative and mutual societies not 3*-etmembeis thereof ; (3) the collection 
and publication of the statistics down to 31 December iqi8 of co-oper¬ 
ative and mutual agricultural sodeties in the island ; {4) the cariy ing on 
of an active work of propaganda wdth a \uew to evoking, wherei er possible, 
farmers' and stockfarmers' assodations, co-operative and mutual in form, 
and aimed (a) at affording agricultural credit, (ft) at acquiring and selling 
farmers' requisites and agricultural produce, ('*) at the industrialization of 
the xjroducts of agriculture and stockf arming, (d) at mutual Insurance against 
the mortality, theft and injuiy’* of li\ e stock, against fires in farm and country 
buildings and against rural lo,sses generally ; {5) at work for the interior 
finandal consolidation of the sodeties. 
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5. THB AGRICXnyTURAI/ FEDERATIONS OF A^BENGA, PORTO MAURIZIO AND 
MIEAN. — 1 Campi, No. 20, Rome, 18 May 1919; La Cooperasione AgncoUty Nos. ii- 
Z2 and z8-x 9, Bcdogna, z May and z September Z9Z9. 


The Agricultural Federation of Albenga (Genoa) arose about 1900 and 
comprises about 1500 families of horticulturists. Tt presents an example, 
typical in Italy, ct an organization fot the collective consignment and sale 
of agricultural produce The amounts of the goods it has in lecent years 
consigned to various mor^ ets are shown by the following figures • 


Consignments horn 1911 to IQ17 (?72 pmitals ). 


Yeais 

Turm 

Milan 

Genoa 

Nice 

Totals 

19x4- 

43.586 

11.883 

30,472 

714 

86,655 

1915- • 

43,679 

13.613 

33.596 

— 

90,888 

1916. ... 

36,405 

9,269 

38,951 

350 

84.975 

19x7 • 

25,602 

4,*55 

29,949 

x,5oo 

61,306 


149,272 

39,020 

132,968 

2.564 

323,824 


The federation supplies its members, on thd.r order with agricultural 
iuitilements and machinery, saplings, seeds aiid manures, affords agricultural 
credit as an iuleiniediar} institution acting fot the Istitutodi cvedito agrano 
/>cr/^?L/ij7/n^«,pioiiK)tes the technical education of its members, and gener¬ 
ally safeguards theii interests. 

A new association, called the Agiicultural Federation of West Liguria, 
has recently been constituted at Porto Maurizio and aims at installing 
sintdl industries for the handling and converting of agricultural produce, 
at running general warehouses for the storage of agricultural produce and 
facilitating the granting of credit on produce si ored therein, and at encourag¬ 
ing the resumption of the cultivation of abandoned lands and the extension 
of cultivation. 

We reproduce the following figures as to thedevdopmentoftheTnter- 
provincial Agricultural Federation of IVBlan which groups more than 30 
co-operative societies. 

This federation undertakes the purchase and sale on behalf of its mem¬ 
bers and federated co-operative societies of agricultural supplies, machin¬ 
ery, stock, etc. 
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The Inie^provincial icidtural Federation of Milav. 


^ k *0 

1 

Reserve 

Capital 

Capital 
and reserve 

Total 

goods sold 

Value 


No. 

Ifiras 

r4ras 

r^ras 

Quintals 

Kg. 

r 4 ras 

191Z. 


— 

375 

375.00 

— 

— 

— 

1912 .... 

7 

690.65 

950 

1640.65 

2997 

10 

10 , 597*55 

1913. 

9 

690.65 

2525 

3*15.65 

5114 

32 

47.881.77 

1914. 


856.23 

3650 

4506.23 

6388 

54 

48,055.69 

1915. 

14 1 

10 * 17-34 

6225 

7272.34 

4267 

46 

75.863.57 

1916. 

23 1 

1371-25 

13,325 

14.596.25 

4300 

— 

136,484.79 

1017. 


18.18.79 

19,250 

21.098.79 

8224 

— 

334 . 5 i *.75 

1918 . 

28 

1 

3009.09 

1 

22,125 

*5.134.09 

11,074 


644.332.55 


SOUTH AHEaCA. 

1. THE PARJklERS’ CO-OPERATIVE WOOE AND PRODUCE UNION — The Farmers^ 

Weekly, Vol. XVII, No 440, Vol. XVni, Nos. 445 and 446. Bloemfontein, 13 August 
and 17 and 24 September 19x9. 

A meeting of farmers of the Eastern Province of the Cape decided on 
27 August 1919 to form the Farmers* Co-operative Wool and Produce Union, 
Limited. The aim is to create an organization capable of handling farmers' 
produce in a manner profitable to producer and consumer and tending to 
increase production. The Union intends at first to concentrate on marketing 
farmers' wool and mohair, and to extend its activity as opportunity offers. 
In particular, wool-selling agencies are to be opened at Port Elizabeth and 
East London. A secretar5^ and nine provisional directors have been 
appointed; and the capital is fixed at the large sum of £100,000 because it 
will be necessary to import requisites and because it is hoped to buy and 
build stores. It is also hoped that the company will eventually work in 
co-operation with the Federated Farmers' Co-operative Association which 
has agents in London and New York. 

* 

* * 

2. THE WESTERN PROVINCE FARMERS* CO-OPERATIVE UNION. — The Farmers 

Weekly, VoL XVIII, Nos 443 and 446. Bloemfontein, 3 and 24 September 1919. 

A Farmers’ Co-operative Union for the Western Cape Province was 
formed at a meeting hdld at Cape Town on 21 August 1919. The object of 
this association is the purchase of fermeis’ requisites. The proposed cap¬ 
ital is £100,000 and there will be no allotment of capital until £25,000 have 
been subscribed. Each shareholder, who must be a farmer, will be en¬ 
titled to one vote for every share he holds but may not hold more than 100 
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shares. Dividends nxay not exceed 10 per cent., any surplus being distributed 
among the shareholders in proportion to the amount of business each has 
done. A provisional board of eleven directors has been appointed. 


3. NON-CO-OPERATIVE AGRICUI/TURAE ORGANIZATION. — OffiaaX Year Book of the 

Umon of South Afnca, No. 2,1918. Pretoria, 19x9. 

Of 

Some three hundred agricultural associations and farmers^ societies 
are distributed in the four provinces of the Union of South Africa. Most 
of them are afiiliated to the Cape Province, the jSatal, the Orange Free State 
or the Transvaal Agiicultural Union. 

Each provincial union lias a standing committee, meeting at least four 
times a 3"ear, and holds an annual general meeting attended by delegates 
of the affiliated bodies. Ten delegates of each union together with repre¬ 
sentatives of the territories of Rhodesia and Mozambique form the South 
African Agricultural Union which meets annually to discuss matters affect¬ 
ing agriculture throughout the country. It has a president, elected an¬ 
nually, a secretary and an executive committee. Its congresses are attended 
by government officers, generally experts, who give information as to govern¬ 
ment action and supply techni^d and other advice. 

This network of organizations is suppoited by subsciiptions supple¬ 
mented by grants from the Union government and the Provincial Coundls 
of the Cape and Transvaal. 

The followiag is a representative list of certain of the associations in¬ 
cluded which have spedalized work : 

The South African Stud-book Assodation, to which are affiliated; 
{a) The Cape Stud Breeders' Assodation. 

(6) The Orange Free State Breeders' Assodation, 

(c) The Friesland Cattle Breeders' Assodation of South Africa, 

(d) The Ayrshire Cattle Breeders' Assodation of South Africa, 

(i*) The Shorthorn Sodety of South Africa, 

(/) The Afrikander Cattle Breeders' Society, 

(if) The South Devon Cattle Breeders' Society of South Africa, 

(/?) The Aberdeen Angus Cattle Breeders' Sodety of South Africa, 
{i) The Hereford Cattle Breeders' Society of South Africa, 

(;) The Clydesdale Horse Sodety of South Africa, 

{k) The Hackney Horse Sodety of South Africa. 

Stud-book of Thoroughbred Horses of South Africa. 

The Kurserymen's and Seedsmen's assodation of South Africa, which 
has Natal, Eastern Cape and Western Cape branches. 

The Western Province Beekeepers' Assodation. 

The Co-operative Wine Farmers' Assodation of South Africa. 

The Natal Sugar Assodation and the Zululand Planters’ Union. 

The South African Maize Breeders’, Growers' and Judges' Association. 
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The South African Ponltiy Association to which 51 poultry dubs are 
aflSKated. 

The Cape Province Judges' Assodation and the Agricultural Judges’ 
Assodation of the Orange Pree State. 

The South African Creameries’ Assodation and the Cheese Manufactu¬ 
rers’ Assodation of the Cape. 

The Transvaal and the Natal Pruit Growers’ Assodations, the Bathurst 
Farmers’ Union, the Groot Marico, the Western Province, the Paarl and 
the l,ow Veld Farmers’ Assodations, the Wolhuters Kop Qtrus Assoda¬ 
tion, and the Constantia Fruit Growers’ Assodation. 

An important function of the assodations is to organize agricultural 
shows, of which the most important are those held by the Western Province 
Agricultural Sodety at Rosebank, the Port Elizabeth Agricultural Sodety 
at Port Elizabeth, the Central Agricultural Sodety at Bloemfontein, the 
Witwatersrand Agricultural Sodety at Johannesburg, the Pretoria Agri¬ 
cultural Sodety at Pretoria, the Royal Agricultural Sodety at Pieterma¬ 
ritzburg, and the Durban and Coast Agricultural Sodety at Durban. 

in 

in in 

4. PIO BRnEDBRS’ SOCIETY. — The Farmers* Weekly, Vd. XVIH, Nos. 441, 443 and 
447. Bloemfontein, 20 August, 3 September and z October Z919. 

On 19 September 1919 the inatgural meeting was held at Bloemfontein 
of the Pig Breeders’ Sodety of South Africa, the prindpal objects of which are 
to encourage the importation into and breeding in South Africa of pure-bred 
pigs of all recognized breeds and to arrange for the registration and publi¬ 
cation of the pedigrees of pure-bred sows and boars, either through the me¬ 
dium of the South African Stud Book or in the form of a separate herd book. 
The coundl of the sodety will consist of two representatives of each of the 
four provinces of the Union and also of Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
Moreover each of these provinces and territories will have the right to elect 
an additional representative for every fifty or fraction of* fifty members it 
contains beyond the first fifty. 


SWITZERLAND. 

CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN i9zB.--XVr^ Rapport anmeldel*Union 
Suisse des Caisses de Cridit Raiffeisen, Annie 19x8. Lausanne, Dr. A. Bovaxd-Giddey, 19x9 

Our issue for August-September-October 1919 induded an article 
on the devdopment of co-operative agricultural credit from its origin until 

1917. We have now data as to this branch of Swiss rural co-operation in 

1918. 

In 1918 co-operative agricultural credit in Switzerland increased as in 
no previous year. The growth of the Raiffeisen banks between 1917 and 
1918 is shown by the following figures: 
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Year 

Number of 

Outgomgs 

'{iTid incriTn in^ 

Balance 

Number of 
savmgs 
di^osilors 

Savmgs 

deposits 

Francs 

[ 

Reserve 


1 members 

1 Francs 

Fiancs 

1 Francs 

1917 

208 

1 

1 

14.904 

115.486.946 

46 > 552,374 

41,739 ^ 

1 

1 1 

21,434,105 

927,718 

X918 

224 

16,667 

198,917.798 

65,864,023 

48,238 

30,237,43*1 

1,123,162 


Between 1917 and 1918 the balance increased hy 43 per cent. 

The Central Bank of the Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Banks devdoped 
as follows between 1917 and 1918 : 


Year 

Outgomgs 
and mcommgs 

Balance 

Capital 

Reserve 


Francs 

Fiancs 

Fiancs 

Francs 

1 

1917 

1 

82,528,267 

8,118.179 

383,000 

1 37,000 

1918 

147,453,607 

1 

12,812,316 

512,500 

1 49,000 


The balance of the Central Bank increased between 1917 and 1918 by 
58 per cent. 

A communication from the Department of Agriculture of the Canton 
of Vaud, dated at Lausanne on 10 November 1919, shows that in tlds can¬ 
ton there are eight banks which do not belong to the Swiss Union of Raif¬ 
feisen Banks although they are members of the Federation of Mutual Cred¬ 
it Banks of the Canton of Vaud. The following are the figures as to these 
eight banks in 1918 • membership, 520; total incomings and outgoings, 
14,676,998 fraiics ; balance, 2,661,574 francs; savings deposits, 1,328,173 
francs ; reser\^e, 42,555 francs. 












Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


AUSTRIA. 

THE DE\’EIyOP 3 >IEHT OF THE EIVTS STOCK INSURANCE 

INSTITUTE OF LOWER AUSTRIA (HORSE SECTION) FROM 

1914 TO 1918 

by IlfeRMAXsr 3 BlAXXBRin 7 NERj £^cultural en^eer. 

The Horse Section of the Lire Stock Insurance Institute of Lower 
Austria had during the war a development like that ot the Cattle 
Section (i). 

The Horse Section was much affected by all the influences which we 
described in dealing with the Cattle Section, perhaps even more so than 
this latter section, as appears especially in the large numbers of losses for 
which compensation w^as paid. 

In Table I the fall in membership and in the number of insured horses 
and the almost unbroken rise in the losses appear clearly (2), 

The changes in the number of insured horses (column 5) are parti¬ 
cularly interesting. 

According to the table this number at the end of the last business- 
year of peace, 1912-13, here given for the purposes of comparison, was 
57,108 and on 31 July 19X.1 it was 5€^,696. 

According to the results (namely the official data in the Viehsta7ids- 
lexikon der im Reicksrate vertretenen Konigreiche itnd Lander, Vol. I, Vienna, 
1913) of the last cattle census, taken on 31 December 1910, there were 
then 145,107 horses in I.ower Austria. If there were meanwhile no change 
in this number about 40 per cent, of the horses were insured at the end ot 
July 1914. 


(i) See our issue for January 1920, pages 2 i-3t* 

{2) Tbe data reproduced are taken from the annual reports by the Provincial Insurance 
Institute of newer Austria to the provincial government of nower Austria, included in the 
shorthand reports of the Landtag of the grand-duchy of Austria bdow the Bms. 
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Tabi,i< I. — Situation of Provincial Live Stock Inmrance Institute 
{Horse Sectmi) oj Lower Austria, 


Year 

X 

If 

^ i 

is 

2 

■8| 

as 

f 

3 

§ 

.0 

4 

Number of insured 
^ horses 

1 

*3 

> 

Aveiage value of 1 

au insured horse 1 

Anticipated number | Q 
^ of slaughtered horses | g 

Number of horses g 

slaughteied for trade § 

ition 

1 

1 

1 “ 

paid 

3 

§ 

IX 

„ Percentage of total 

insured number lost 

^ Receipts for 

« carcases 

1 

H Average receipts 

for a caicase 

^ Total compensations 

H Average value of horse for 
o> which compensation was paid. 

1912-13 . 

13 

862 

1 

26,703! 

1 

57,xo8 

~\ 

48,087450! 

754 

763 

658 

1091 

25I2| 

44 

177,781 

71 

1,212,097 

672 

1913-14 . 

14 

871) 

-7,867. 

41,246^ 

. 3 ♦.036,430 

769 

73 ♦ 

769 1148 

2651 

5.00 

171,460 

65 

1,270,713 

672 

1914-15 . 

15 

88z 

28,630 

44.252. 

37,5t5,450 

84S 

754 

252 1463 

246J 

5.58 

151,218 

6x 

1,306,034 

731 

19x5-16 . 

16 

885 

28,231, 

42,824 

40,390,890 

943 

704 

37 1196 

1037 

4.52 

164,515 

85 

1,289,646 

848 

1916-17 . 

17 

880 

21,531 

40,003 

45,500,930 

IJ13I1181 

81 Z291 

2553 

6.30 

369,049 

145 

2,078,106 

814 

1917-18 . 

18 

877 

20,407 

33.143 

47,0x6,180^1410 

959 


Sii 

1804 

5.41 

350,846 

289j 1,799,0X4 

1247 


K.B. The average insured value of a horse was nearly doubled during the year while 
market values were multiplied by ten or more. The cxmservatism of peasants, the fear of 
much higher premiums, the tendency always to insure an animal at its purchase-price at the 
time of insurance, and the careful and cautious conduct of the Institute explain this fact. 


Owing to the mobilization of the most valuable horses in the first 
days of August, the number of the insured horses had an extraordinary 
fall. Immediatd.y however there were a number of entrances into the In¬ 
stitute which partly compensated for withdrawals, so that at the end of 
the business-year 1913-14, on 30 Sej)tember 1914, the insured number 
of horses was 44,246. The entrances in the year 191.^-15 were still so 
numerous as not only to compensate for the further calls of the army, 
the many losses and the normal diminution, but also to cause the number 
of the insured animals to rise slightly until the end of the year 1914-15. 

The increase in the number of insured horses was a consequence of 
the adherence of new members, who with rising prices and in the uncertain 
circumstances had recourse to the Institute to which they had hitherto 
been indifferent, and who sought to continue the work of their farms or 
industries by buying horses to replace those they had given up, w’her- 
cver they could find them and at prices which rose by leaps and bounds. 

In 1915-16 the new insurances of horses were much less than the with¬ 
drawals. The continued requisitions, the economic need, the incredible 
difficulty of finding fodder and the high prices of horses, made it impos¬ 
sible for many farmers to carry on their farms in the wonted way. They, 
especially those attending to the transport of persons, gave their farms 
up, or they managed as best they could with draught-oxen. 

In the following years the number of insured horses fell further, for 
the causes enumerated held good. To them was added the fact that tlie 
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interest in insurance gradually lessened because the feared war epide¬ 
mics did not appear, while with the increasing dilficult5" in kee])ing horses 
came a rise in the price of meat which made it pOvSsible so well to realize 
the value of slaughtered horses that the receipts for such were generally 
as high as, and sometimes even higher than, the compensation which would 
have been paid by the Institute. 

The increased interest in insurance follow^ed hy a diminution in this 
inteiest is showm yet more clearly in the changes in the Institute’s member¬ 
ship (column 4). 

In column 7 the marked and constantly increasing average insured 
value of a horse is clearly expressed, and tMs together with the number 
of insured horses determined the rise in the insured value (column 6). 

The newly bought horses, often bought without choice — otherwise 
they wrould have been takf n over by the military authority — had to do 
the same w'^ork as the strong animals they r^laced. Naturally these 
inferior and overwwked horses which often, because the good horsemen 
and drivers had been conscribed, were looked after by substitutes, were 
exposed to bad risks. The selection which the military authority made 
among the horses previously insured was also contrary to the interests of 
the Institute, for all good and useful material wras taken away and onty 
what was inferior remained. Horses which w’ere still capable of doing 
light work in favourable conditions, but had deteriorated with age and 
long years of w^ork, suddenly rose in importance and value and had to do 
work for which they were not suited. 

Oats, almost always scarce in the war years, w^ere requisitioned b5^ 
the military authority; other nourishing kinds of fodder were lacking or 
were of the wor^^t quality, or, if their quality were adequate, were to be 
had only in insufficient quantities. The consequence w’as that the per¬ 
centage of the number of insured animals which w^as formed by that of 
those lost rose (column 12 in Table I) and remained unprecedentedly high. 

This percentage W’as as follows in the various vears: 


1900-01 

iQOT-02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 
igii-i2 
1912-13 


1.90 per cent. 

3.02 » )> 

2.91 » » 

347 » 

3.79 » » 

3.25 » » 

3.93 » )> 

3-73 » ’> 

4.31 » » 

4.59 » » 

4.70 » » 

4.09 » » 

4.40 » » 
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1913- 14. 5-99 

1914- 15. 5-58 » » 

1915- 16. 4-53 » » 

1916- 17. 6.3U » » 

1917- 18. 541 » » 


The number of the losses is shown in columns 7 to ii of Table I. 

The comparison of the causes which determined losses in the various 
years of the war is interesting. 

The scanty feeding of horses and the large amount of work exacted 
from them, even on Sundays and holidays, so that they were never left 
long in stables, led to a fall in the losses due to disury. 

Excessive work, underfeeding, unskilled care, bad roads, etc., led to 
an increase in the losses due to the breaking of bones and to accidents. 
The bad quality of the fodder caused many colics which were mortal; 
the insufficient fodder, deficient in nutritive elements, caused underfeed¬ 
ing. Cases of deaths occurred in which generally no changern the organs 
was discovered when the carcases were opened, but in which there was 
a high degree of exhaustion, often combined with powerlessness in the 
muscles. There were of this description; 

454 cases in 1915-16 
864 » » 1916-17 

685 » » 1917-18 

Part of the increased liability for compensation was counterbalanced 
by the increased receipts for carcases (Column 13 of Table I) (i). But 
the proportion of the compensation to which these receipts were equal 
was less than in the Cattle Section, because the rise in the price of horses 
was higher and more rapid than that in th^" price of meat and by-products. 
In the year 1918-19 the position first became like that in the Cattle 
Section, the need for meat determining the highest prices for horse-flesh 
while the price of horses underwent less change. Naturally the meat 
obtained, especially from horses which died of exhaustion, was seldom 
abundant. 

In order to place the finances of the Institute on a sure basis, the 
premium-tariffs and the distribution of groups of risks had to be altered 
during the war and adapted to the changed conditions. On i October 1919 
the premium-tariffs had again to be raised. The minimum insured value 
of horses used only for farming was raised from 1,500 crowns to 3,000 crowns 
and the minimum premium raised at the same time from 2 per cent, to 
2.4 per cent. The maximum insured value of a horse was raised from 
5,000 crowns to 15,000 crowns. Individual horses of particular value 


(x) In the year which began on i October 19x9 a pxemium<£or the utilization of caroases, 
on the pattern of that in use in the Cattle Section, was to be introduced into the Horse Section. 
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can be insured \vith the Institute for a yet larger sum. Federations ob¬ 
taining good results are to receive rebates. 

By a strict classification of risks, a thorough individualization and a 
scientific esamination of all important factors, it became possible, as 
is briefly shown in Table II, in spite of difiiculties and enormously increased 
expenses, to maintain the financial position of the Institute in a good state. 


TabljS II. — Financial Position of the Provincial Live Stock Insurance 
Institute of Lower Austria {Horse Section) during the War, 



1 


State of funds of district fedeiations 

l^umber of losses 
of 

district fedeiations 

Year 

Premitims 

received 

Reserve 

1 

funds 1 

I 

: Vienna 

n 

District 

above 

Wiener- 

'srald 

III 

District 

below 

Wiener^ 

wald 

IV 

Distlict 

above 

ja & nh * 

aitsbage 

V 

District 

bdbw 

artsbage 

I 

U 

III 

IV 

V 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

' 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1913-13 

1,346,398 

a74,599 

83,9x3 

X22,523 

36,850 

96,173 

370,475 

979 

346 

550 

3661 

371 

1913-14 

1,374,0x3 

332,360 

108,460 

126,005 

44,851 

94,920 

398,495 

919 

370 

598 

337 

437 

1914-X5 i 

1,085,138 

383,735 

— 11,284 

118,595 

— 16,853 

1 90,892 

311,116 

990 

282 

643 

219 

335 

X9I5-I6 ! 

1,345,386 

431,943 

+ 775 

133,534 

— 48,868 

93,989 

378,851 

591 

351 

565 

232 

298 

X9x6-i;^ 

1,508,648 

498,331 

— 187,841 

128,986 

128,835 

79,195 

406,238 

973 

309 

662 

351 

359 

X9I7-18 

1,959,105 

568,366 

— 115,734 

+ 183,8x2 

4,545 

119,558 

558,702 

933 

1 

170 

339 

1 142 

1_ 

240 


It should be noticed as to Table II that with the rise in insured values 
and in risks, as expressed in their classification, there is, in spite of the 
lessened number of horses, a rise in receipts from premiums. The fall in 
the year I9i4-r5 is to be attributed to the extraordinary fall in the number 
of insured horses while the old premium-tariffs obtained and while values 
had not yet risen very importantly. 

The reserves are shown separately, taking into account the division 
into five district federations {Kreisverbmde), These federations, which 
reinsmre with the Institute, have developed very differently although they 
all show almost the same number of insured horses. 

Federations I and III, which include Vienna and industrial districts, 
rich in towns and containing few farms, show throughout a very high number 
of losses. In these districts an owner of horses cannot feed and keep them 
as well as a peasant, and this was particularly the case during the war in 
which enormous pric^ were asked even for inferior fodder, of which 
moreover only quite inadequate quantities were to be had. 

The losses of federations II, IV and V, in which country owners of 
horses predominated, remained comparatively small. 

The comparativdy laiger number of losses necessarily, owing to the 
increased value of the animals, wdghed very’ heavily on the resources 
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of the Institute and the federations, as appears dearly in our figures. The 
decrease of the funds was covered by supplementary premiums. 

It shoidd be noticed finally that the Horse Insurance Section of the 
Provindal I/ive Stock Insurance Institute of I<ower Austria between the 
date of its foundation and 30 September 1918 paid 17,616,986 crowns in 
compensation for 35,233 eases of loss. 

The rules of this section had to be subjected to a revision, which was 
however of no great importance, on the basis of the new Austria insurance 
law of 1917. 


MISCELI/ANEOUS INFORhlATlON RELATING TO INSURANCE 
ANT) THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

MUNICIPAI, INSURANCE AGAINST HATI, IN AI^BERXA AND SASKATCHEWAN 
IN 1919(1).— The Gram Grower^ Guide, Wiimipe^, i and 8 October 1919; The Farm¬ 
ers* Advocate and Home Journal, Vol. IV, Nos. 1400 and 14x2, Winnipeg, 24 September and 
15 October 1919; Canadian Finance, Vot X, No. 18, Winnip^, 17'September 1919. 

Alberta. — On 15 June 1919 the value insured in Alberta under the 
Munidpal Hail Insurance Scheme was about $16,000,000. Drought, 
cut worms and other causes led to the withdrawal of about 500,000 acres 
from the scheme before 20 July, so that the value which remained insured 
throughout the season was about $12,000,000. 

Under the new Act, described in our issue for January-February 
1919, a farmer may insure his crop either for $6 or for $8 an acre. It 
is interesting to notice that over 93 per cent, of the 1919 insurance 
was at the rate of $8 an acre. 

The total los.ses for the year were $506,000 or slightly more than 4 
per cent., as against a little more than 2 % cent, in 1918. 

The premium rate was fixed by the board at Calgary in October 1919 
at 6 per cent., provision being made for the payment of all benefits in 
full, for the payment of all e:q)enses up to date and the estimated expenses 
up to the end of the financial year, and for a surplus of about $100,000. 

On lands withdrawn from insurance after 15 June a rebate of a pro¬ 
portionate amount of premium was allowed. 

In Saskatchewan. — The amended Munidpal Hail Insurance Act 
having, as we have stated in a previous issue (2), allowed an excess hail 
insurance rate to be levied on all land under cultivation of one owner 


(1) For earlier notices of this instttance see cmr issues for May 1917, page 37; Januaiy 
1918, page 37; Januaiy-Febtuary 1919, page 42 ; May 1919, page 262. 

(2) See our xs*5ue iox May, 1919, page 262. 
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in excess of 40 acres, the annual convention, held in Regina in March 1919, 
resolved to recommend to the Board of Directors “ that provisions be made 
to levy a seeded acreage assessment, if necessary, to meet the losses and 
expenses in full for the j^ear 1919, provided such assessment does not 
exceed 25 cents per acre. " The Board decided accordingly that the addi¬ 
tional rate should be le\ned if it were needed. 

The year 1919 proved to be one of heavy losses by hail: in September 
it was estimated that the indemnities payable would amount to $1,950,000. 
The jBiat rate of 4 cents an acre, le\ied in aU the municipalities adopting 
municipal insurance against hail under the original Act which introduced 
insurance of this kind, was expected to produce $800,000. As the area 
liable to the excess rate was estimated as about 6,000,000 acres, it was 
calculated that this rate must be one of 22 cents an acre, which would 
produce $1,320,000, bringing the total sum available for paying indem¬ 
nities and expenses up to $2,120,000. 

The high level of this rate produced discontent, and some agitation 
in various municipalities for withdrawal from the municipal hail insurance 
scheme. The year was unfortunately one in which crops were injured 
not only by hail but also by drought, wind, grasshoppers, insects and 
gophers. To those who were dissatisfied it was pointed out that they had 
had, under the 1919 amendment, the option of withdrawing their land from 
the liabilities and benefits of the insurance down to 15 June. 

REGENCY OF TUNIS. 

INSURANCE AGAINST HATE BY NATIVE THR 3 ET SOCIEXIES. — Reports 00a the 

business done by the native thrift sodeties in Z9z8. Tunis, Z9Z9. 

A decree of 31 March 1919 organized insurance against hail for native 
cultivators who are members of Native Thrift Societies. 

The originality and the advantage of the insurance which this decree 
institutes consist in the fact that it makes no formality or writing necessary. 
All the information whicih is necessary to the working of the scheme (name 
of cultivator, kind, situation and area of crops) is already contained in tlie 
documents used for assessing the achour tax. 

The ascertaining of the damages occasioned by hail is merged in the 
valuation which the taxation agents have to carry out with a view to 
making deductions from the achour tax. Thus a considerable simplification 
and economy are effected- The benefit allotted to those suffering losses 
is fixed contractually at twenty times the achour tax which would have 
been incident on the crop if it had not been damaged. Since the tax is 
equal to about one twentieth of the value of the harvest, the benefit should 
cover the whole loss. When necessary a sum equal to twenty times the 
tax incident on the damaged crop is deducted from the sum of the benefit 
calculated as described. 

Further, in order to reduce working expenses and in order to observe 
the rule that benefits are calculated on the amount of the achour tax, these 
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benefits, like the tax, increase proportionately to 3deld only tintil the lat¬ 
ter has reached 6 hectolitres. 

This insurance is all the more profitable to the persons insured because 
it does not imply the payment of a special subscription. The insurance 
fund intended to meet the pa3Tnent of benefits is made up of the eight cen¬ 
times, already paid under the decree of 31 Decembrer igig, which constitute 
an addition to the achour tax quotas due from members of the Native Thrift 
Societies. 

Such assignment of these additional centimes has been made possible 
by the flourishing financial condition of the societies. 

These resources, which amount in an average year to about 200,000 
francs, might be insufiicient to pay all the benefits falling due. The decree 
provides that in such a case all benefits shall be proportionately reduced. 
If, on the other hand, the centimes paid as additions to the achour are not 
entirely absorbed by the benefits due, their surplus will be carried over to 
the next year and increase its funds. 

The insurance which the decree of 31 March igig establishes constitutes 
an*experiment. If its results justify such a course it may be made general, 
being extended to cover the risks of grain harvests of more than 6 hectoli- 
tres, and such other agricultural risks as those which olive and date-trees 
incur from hail, the risks of fixe and those of mortality among live stock, etc. 


RUSSIA. 

THE AI<L-RUSSIA CO-OPEORATIVE INSURANCE UNION. — The RusHan Co-oper^ 
Vol. s. No. II, T,oudon, November iqij. 

Some of the leading co-operative organizations, such as the Moscow 
Union of Consumers’ Societies (now the *'Centrosoyus ”), the Central Associa¬ 
tion of Flax Growers, the Union of the Siberian Creamery Associations, 
the Popular Bank of Moscow and some others, have of late years set up 
their own insurance departments, and carried on this kind of business for 
their members. 

The *‘Cent-rosoyus'’began its own insurance operations in June igi8, 
and during the period up to January igig it issued ggs insurance policies 
for a total sum of over 60 million roubles. 

Considerable insurance business was done by the Central Association 
of Flax Growers, which in April igi8 began to insure for its own risk 
the flax and other property- belonging to its members. By the end of that 
year the Association had carried through various insurance transactions 
for a total sum of 114 million roubles, of which g2 million were in respect 
of risks on flax, 21 million in respect of various goods, and the balance 
covered real and other estate of its members. 

The Popular Bank of Moscow initiated insurance transactions in Octo¬ 
ber, igi7, and conducted them on an ever-increasing scale for a period 
of about one year. The total number of insurances effected by the 
Bank amounted to 376, for a total of 78.5 million roubles. All the above 
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organizations have in tnm reinsured their risks in some insurance society, 
and the ground was thus gradually prepared for the formation of a central 
co-operative insurance organisation. Such an organization was finally 
set up in Octobei, 1918, ^hen the All-Russia Co-operative Insurance Union 
was formed and the Popular Bank of Moscow transferred to it the 
insurance business which it was doing. 

The objects of the new Union are '' to organize and effect insurance 
against fire and against risks connected with the transport of the property 
of co-operative ■societies. 

In order to further this work the Union intends, in addition, to promote 
the development of anti-fire measures and the erection of fireproof build¬ 
ings in the interests of its members, and to assist in every possible way the 
spread of measures tending to decrease risks from fire and during transport. 
Indirectly the formation of the new Union aims at redudng the cost 
of insurance and at pladng at the disposal of the co-operative societies 
the huge capital accumulated through the business of insurance. 

The capital of the Union is composed of 2,600 shares representing 
2,600,000 roubles, the principal shareholders being the Popular Bank of 
Moscow (1,000 shares), “ the Centrosoyus ” (500 shares), the Central Asso¬ 
ciation of Plax Growers (300 shares), and the Union of Siberian Co-operative 
Unions (“ Zakupsb37t") (200 shares). The remaining shares have been 
allotted to a few central and some large provincial unions of co-operative 
societies : the Central Association of Bruit Growers and Market Gardeners, 
the “ Co-operative Grain, the Central Association of Hemp Growers, 
the Voronesh Union of Credit and Loan and Saving Assodations and some 
others. 

The liability of the Union extends to all its capital and property, 
while its members bear an additional liability to the extent of three times 
their share holdings. The membership of the Union is open to central 
and provincial tmions and combinations of co-operative societies, individual 
societies and local unions being admitted only in exceptional cases. The 
members may organize their own insurance and reinsurance of thdr pro¬ 
perty, but they must undertake not to place their insurance business 
with any other insurance society. The local representation and agendes 
of the ITnion are entnisted to local co-operative sodeties only. 

Xot less than 20 per cent, of the net profits for any year must be placed 
to the reserve capital, but after the latter has reached the sum of five mil¬ 
lion roubles tlie yearl}* proportion can be reduced. The rules affecting 
the distribution of profits of the Union provide that the dividends on the 
shares can be no higher than 8 per cent., the balance being used for 
increasing the reserve capital and various spedal funds, for the refund 
of part of the premiums paid by the members, and for furthering anti- 
fire measures and other co-operative and social objects. 

During the first two months of the work of the new Union it issued 
insurance premiums for the amount of 29 million roubles and accepted 
xe-insuxance ri^ amounting to 44 million roubles. During December 
igrS, the insurance transactions effected amounted to 2.25 million roubles 
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in respect of direct insurance and to 22 million roubles in respect of rein¬ 
surance. During January and the first half of February 1919, further 
insurances for over 120 million roubles were affected brirging the total 
of policies issued by the Union to 236, and their value to 80 million roubles 
in respect of direct insurance and to 258 polices and 183 million roubles 
in respect of reinsurance. Thus the total number of policies issued was 
314, representing liabilities amounting to 263 million roubles. Of this 
sum some 104 policies worth 83 million roubles were further reinsured 
in other insurance institutions. 

The share capital of the Union was increased during the same time 
to 4,900,000 roubles. The balance sheet of the Union on the i February 
1919 showed a total of 6,418,231 roubles. 


JRitublcS. 

Cash and current accounts. 4»9i5»675 

Furniture, etc.84,748 

Current expenses. 476,317 

Paid in respect of risks. 149,516 

Various debtors and sundry assets. . . 79^>975 

Total. . . 6,418,231 

LiabilUies. 

Roubles. 

Share capital. 4,900,000 

Premiums on insurance. i» 433»^75 

Various creditors and sundry liabilities. 95 »i 56 

Total. . . 6,418,331 


SPAIN. 


THE HAH/ ESrSUILANCE SOCIETY OP NAVAHRE (CAJA NAVARRA DE SEGUROS 
CONTRA HI/ PEODRISCO). — El Prcvisor, 35th Year, No. 703, Madrid, October 1919. 

Two impoitant associations of the pioviiice of Navarre, the Catholic 
Social Federation and the Vinegrowers* Association, simultaneously con¬ 
ceived the idea of forming a hail instirance society for the province. Hear¬ 
ing of this the Provincial Coimdl invited both societies to send represent¬ 
atives to a meeting. It was found that the two associations were in agree- 
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ment on the principal points and they were asked to present to the Council 
joint proposals for the formation of a hail insurance society'. The associa¬ 
tions at first proposed that the Provincial Council should itsdf form and 
administer a hail insurance society, but the Council considered this too 
dangerous. It was then decided that the Council and the two associations 
should jointly form a hail insurance society which should be independent of 
the Council, but be subsidized and protected by it. A Committee was form¬ 
ed, consisting of representatives of the three bodies and a Provincial 
Councillor, resident in Pamplona, was nominated President. 

Having been duly registered, the Hail Insurance Society of Navarre 
started work on i April 1918. Its offices at Pamplona were provided and 
furnished by the Provincial Council. A Manager and Assistant Manager were 
appointed, and both were placed under the direction of an Inspector 
Secretary. 

In its first season the Society effected 3,826 individual and 16 collective 
insurances. The total capital insured was 13,538,020 pesetas and the 
amount received as minimum premiums was 173,193 pesetas. The total 
compensation paid was 101,002 pesetas, or 0.74 per cent, of the capital 
insured. 

The Provincial Council gave the Society a subsidy of 833.50 pesetas 
per month, and subsidies of varying amounts were also received from local 
authorities. Up to the end of 1918, the Society had received in subsidies 
9,545 pesetas. Interest received on sums deposited in the Crfedito Navarro 
amounted to 3,588. The total working expenses amounted to 12,155 Pe¬ 
setas, or less than the total of subsidies and interest. A sum of 73,168 
pesetas vras set aside as a reserve fund. 

There were only five days on which hailstorms occurred in Navarre in 
iQiS, but the storms were very severe and the damage caused was consider¬ 
able. The following table shows the dates on which hail fell, the total dam¬ 
age caused to agriculture in Navarre, and the amount of that damage 
which was covered by insurance with the Hail Inmrance Society. 


Date 

Total damage 
done 

Contpenaation paid 
by the society 


Pesetas 

Pesetas 

26 June. 

.... 285,000 

24.330 

30 Jane . 

.... 80,000 

37.186 

3 August. 

.... 26,700 

2,925 

I September. 

.... 4,000 

i,6ii 

21 September. 

.... 1,080,000 

34.949 


1.475.700 

101,002 


The Society was fortunate in that the average loss suffered by its mem¬ 
bers was less than the average loss suffered by the farmers of the province 
as a whole. The damage done by hail in the province was 1.52 per cent, of 
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the total agricultural production, exclusive of roots and hay. Had the 
society been obliged to pay compensation in this proportion, it would have 
been necessary to levy a supplementary contribution equal to 19 per cent 
of the minimum premium. 

A table was prepared showing the compensation paid according to 
the different crops. It appeared that the percentage of damage to vines 
was three times the percentage of damage to cereals, and this corresponds 
to the difference between the premiums fixed for vines and cereals respec- 
tivdy. Mscellaneous crops, however, which include capsicums, toma¬ 
toes, etc., were found to have suffered disproportionately and it is proposed 
to increase the premiums payable in respect of these crops. 



Part III: Credit 


SPAIN. 

THE CREDIT BANK OE THE EARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

SOURCES: 

CAJA DB CiU§2>IIO DB la ASOCIACX6n J>B AOBICULIORES DB BSPAfSA: MBBSOBIA DEL BJBR- 
Gicio 1918. Madxidy 1919. 

NUBVO REGLAMEBTO DB LA* CAJA DB Cs^lTO DB LA ASOCIACldN DB ADBXCULTQRBS DB 
BspaSa. Boletin de ta Asoctaddn de^ AgricuUores de Espafia, No. 123. Madrid, August 19x9. 

The Credit Bank of the Farmers* Association of Spain was formed in 
March 1916 as a branch of the Farmers* Association. It is not separately 
registered and has no legal existence apart from the Association. Its prin¬ 
cipal objects are to promote rural banks, to provide them with the funds 
necessary to give the initial Impulse to their operations, and to regulate 
the movement of capital amongst the sodeties afiBKated to the Farmers’ 
Assodation by accepting on deposit the excess capital of some and sup¬ 
plying with it the necessities of others. 

§ I. Oroanization or the bank. 

Revised regulations were issued in 1919. According to these regula¬ 
tions the capital of the Bank will be variyble. The minimum is 250,000 
pesetas; which will be divided into 500 foundation shares of 500 pesetas 
each. These will serve, during the first five years, to guarantee the oper¬ 
ations of the bank, but they will gradually be converted into ordinary 
shares. Interest not exceeding 5 per cent will be paid upon them. 

The sodeties afiiliated to the Farmers’ Assodation can subscribe for 
ordinary shares and sums so subscribed will be devoted to paying oS the 
foundation shares. 

As long as theie still remain foundation shares which have not been paid 
off, the balance of the net profits after payment of interest on the founda¬ 
tion shares, will be distributed amongst the sodeties who have done busi¬ 
ness with the Bank in proportion to the amount of such budness during 
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the year. The profits so distributed mil be credited to the societies in the form 
of deposits bearing interest at three per cent, but withdrawable only on 
the dissolution of the societies. Where the amount credited to a society 
reaches 500 pesetas, an ordinary share will be issued to the society and a 
foundation share will be paid ofi- 

If at the end of five yeais the whole of the foundation shares have 
not been paid off, the General Meeting of foundarion and ordinary share¬ 
holders will decide, on the proposition of the Executive Committee, how 
the irdtial capital is to be renewed. 

When all the foundation shares have been paid off, 50 % of the net 
profits will be carried to the reserve and the remaiiung 50 % distributed 
amongst the societies which have done business with the Bank. 

The Executive Committee of the Bank is composed of the President 
of the Earmeis' Association and four members chosen by the foundation 
and ordinary shareholders from amongst the members of the Council of the 
Association who have taken up foundation shares. 


§ 2. Loans for short terms. 

Credit will only be given to societies which are affiliated to the 
Farmers’ Association. Loans are divided into two classes, namdy, loans 
repayable wi+hin a year and loans for longer terms. 

Loans repayable within a year are given in the form of current accounts. 
The amount which a society may obtain as an overdraft will be determined 
by the Committee of the Bank after examining the solvency of the members 
(who will be jointly and severally liable) and the working of the society. 
The society must give to the B«»nk a guarantee signed by three members 
selected by the Committee of the Bank. 

The society may confine itself to drawing the sums which it requires. 
In this event, the interest payable will be 5 % per cent. If, on the other 
hand, it makes deposits as well, it will pay 5 per cent on debit balances and 
will receive 3 per cent on credit balances. If there has been no credit 
balance for six months, 5 % per cent will be charged on the debit ba¬ 
lances. 

All existing current accounts will expire on 31 December in each year, 
but they may be renewed for a year at the request of the sodety. 

Cheques drawn against current accounts will be paid by the Bank at 
sight up to 10,000 pesetas. If drawn for a larger amount, seven days' not¬ 
ice must be given. 

§3. Loans for wng terms to farming socEenES. 

Loans for more than a year are specially intended to supply working 
capital to co-operative sodeties which undertake the cultivation of land. 
They will only be granted to sodeties composed exdusively of agricultural 
labourers, and preferably societies formed by agricultural syndicates or 
other agricultural assodations. 

The parent assodation vrill intoxm the Bank as to the character of the 
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proposed tmdertaking, indicating the land which it is proposed to cultivate 
and stating its area and quality and the terms upon which it can be rented. 

If the Executive Committee approves in principle of the proposal, it 
will appoint an expert, who wiU examine the land and, if he considers the 
i undertaking feasible, wiU draw up a scheme, which the Committee will 
nvite the co-operative society to consider. As soon as the expert and 
the co-operative society have come to an agreement, an account wiU be open¬ 
ed on behalf of the society for the total amount of the estimated expenses. 
The members of the society wiU make themselves jointly and seveiaUy 
liable for the amount of the credit, and the crops, live stock, machinery and 
implements wiU also be pledged as additional security. Interest at 5 % 
wiU be payable on the advance. 

Only those who actuaUy lake part in the cultivation of the land can be 
members of the society. As an advance on their share of the profits, the 
society will pay them wages at the rates current in the locality. At the 
end of the year the net profits wiU be divided into two parts. One half 
wUl be paid to the Bank as part repayment of the loan and the other wiU 
be divided amongst the members of the society in proportion to the wages 
earned. If in any year there are no profits, the Bank wiU make good the 
loss, charging the amount to the society's account and repaying itself out 
of the subsequent profits of the society. 

The Bank wiU supervise the management of the farm without making 
any charge for doing so beyond the travdling and subsistence expenses of 
its inspector. A foreman wiU be appointed by the sodety and the Bank 
in agreement. He must be a member of the society and wiU receive as his 
remuneration such share of the profits as may be dedded. 

The accounts wiU be kept by the foreman in such form as the Bank 
may stipulate. It will be obligatory for the sodety to insure the crops 
against fire and also against hail, unless the land is in a district where there 
is no risk of damage by hail. 

§ 4. The working op the bank in 1918. 

At the end of 1918 (before the new legulations came into force) the 
capital of the Bank amounted to 614,000 pesetas, of which 308,700 pesetas 
50 centimes was guarantee capital; 304,799 pesetas 50 centimes was repre¬ 
sented by securities deposited with the Bank of Spain as guarantee for a 
credit of 200,000 pesetas opened on behalf of the Credit Bank, while 500 
pesetas was paid up. 

The total loans outstanding, most of them bdng on current account, 
amounted to 279,154 pesetas 97 centimos and the total deposits in hand 
to 331,456 pesetas 57 centimos- 

From time to time the Credit Bank, finding itsdf with a surplus in 
hand, had invested money in public funds and the total value of its in¬ 
vestments at the end of 1918 was 180,702 pesetas 24 centimos. On the 
other hand, there was due to the Bank of Spain a sum of 131,678 pesetas 
20 centimos which the Credit Bank had obtained as an over^aft. 
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The following is a condensed summary of the balance sheet at the 
end of 1918. 


Balance Sheet, 31 December 1918. 


Assets 


If dbilities 


Pesetas 


Stuns guaxanteed.308,700 50 

Seattiiies pledged . ... 304,71^9 50 

Cash in hand.. 3>942 77 

Investments.180,702 24 

I/3ans outstanding . . . . 279,154 97 

Other assets. 4,66299 

1,081,962 97 


• Capital.614,00000 

Over diaft fiom Bank of 

Spam.131,678 20 

Deposits in hand T. ... 331,45657 

Other liabilities. 498.46 

Balance. 4,329 74 


1,081,962 97 

J 


Besides the Fanners’ Association and the two societies formed by it 
for mutual insurance against hail and against accidents, the Credit Bank 
had business relations in 1918 with eighteen societies afiSliated to the 
Farmers* Association. The total sums withdrawn amounted to 824,635 
pesetas and the sums deposited to 868,755 pesetas. The interest paid by 
the Bank to the societies was 12,161 pesetas and interest 'received from 
the societies was 9,597 pesetas. The Bank also received interest on its 
investments to the amount of 7,690 pesetas. 

After repayment out of the net profits of a aum of 1,997 paid 

by the Farmers* Association foi the initial expenses of the Bank, and of 
a gratuity of 500 pesetas to the cashier, there remained for distribution 
amongst the societies 1,831 pesetas, equivalent to approximat^y 19 per 
cent, of the interest paid by them to the Bank. 

The distribution of this bonus reduced the interest paid on loans to 
a rate slightly over four per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

THE BA2SIK OF THE PROVINCE OF BUENOS AYRES IN 1918 — La Naci^, 
February 1919 

From a resumed report on 1918 issued by the directors of the Bank 
of the Province of Buenos Ayres we learn that this institution has contin¬ 
ued to develop its wide and fruitful work for the advance of agricultural 
industries, giving to small and large farmers and to stock fanners ample 
facilities for obtaining credit. 
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The bank's capital rose in 1918 to 62,600,000 pesos and its reserve 
fond to 9,082,260 pesos. 

General depoats, which amounted in IQ14 to 107,450,000 pesos, 
reached, as we diall presentlj see, the sum of 265,815,000 pesos. In other 
words they increased by 168,365.000 pesos. 


ye.ir 

1914 . . 

1915 . . 

1916 . 

1917 . . 

1918 . . 


TcbUb 

107,450,000 

132,614,000 

171,149,000 

215,710,000 

275,815,000 


The securities discounted and the advances on current account also 
increased considerably during these four years, reaching the sum of 
226,054,000 pesos, whereas, as appears from the following figures, they had 
amounted to 129,000,000 pesos in 1914. 


Year Pesos 

1914 . 129,000,000 

1915 . 146,396,000 

1916 . 168,500,000 

1917 . 188,488,000 

1918 . 226,054,000 


Finally, total incomings and outgoings, which were 26,597,000 pesos 
in 1914, were 108,054,000 pesos in 1918. 

The rapid constitution in the pro\dnce of new branches of tliis bank, 
which now number (34, is notable. 

The business transacted between these branches and the head-office 
reached the figure of 574,640,000 pesos, ha\fing increased by 292,380,000 pe¬ 
sos since 1914. 

Business with fordgn countries was more than doubled between 1916 
and 1918, as appears from the following figures : 

• 1916 1918 

Pesos (Gold) Pesos (Gold) 

I^etters of exchange on foreign countries 16,135,000 34,707,000 
Cheques and bills bought. 3,923,000 10,020,000 

The bank’s mortgage credit, the management of its properties and 
its liquidation budness have all been attended with success. Its profits 
amounted to 7,110,501 pesos. 
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liHE MORTGAGE CREDIT BANK. — La Infotmacion. Santiago de Chile, Atigu«5l xqiq. 

The report issued by the Mortgage Credit Bank of Chile on its business 
in 1918 and on its position when it closed its books on the 31st of Decem¬ 
ber in that year gives us data, which w'C will presently reproduce, as to the 
mortgage credit it afforded on urban and rural property. 

Its transactions of this kind in 1918 numbered 563 and covered the 
total sum of 67,437,400 pesos in current money, whereas in 1917 they 
numbered 529 and covered the sum of 46,633,700 pesos in current money 
and £10,000 sterling. 

Of these 563 transactions, 346 for 33,667,700 pesos were loans secured 
by urban property, while 217 for 33,759,700 pesos were loans secured by 
rural property. The latter were distributed as follows: 

92 eight per cent, bonds.44,887,400 pesos 

28 seven » ^ » 14,645,000 » 

43 six » » » 7,905,000 ^ 

In the same year bonds of the value of 33,768,200 pesos of current 
money, 13,353,500 in francs (gold) and £52,130 sterling, were paid off. 

On I January 1918 this bank's balance for its mortgage credit busi¬ 
ness was as follows: 337,689,000 pesos of current money: 77,447,000 francs 
(gold); and £575,140 sterling. If we add to these figures those diowing 
the business done during the year, we find that the total amortizations, as 
specified above, gave on 31 December 1918 the following total balance: 
391^358,200 pesos of oirrent money; 64,093,500 francs (gold) and 
£523,010 sterling, as appears in the following table: 


Balance on x January 1918. 

Business done duiing^^xgxS. 

Total 

Bonds paid off during igx8. 

Balance on 31 December 19x8 . . . 


Ctirrcut money 

Irancs (goM) 

£ bterling 

357.689,000 

67.437,400 

77.447,000 

575,140 

425,126,400 

77,447.000 

575,140 

33,768,200 

13,353,500 

52,130 

391.358,200 

64,093,500 

523,019 


The situation of the business of the Mortgage Credit Bank on 31 Dec¬ 
ember 1918 can be stated as follows. 
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266,918,600 pesos (current money) 
8,300,500 francs (gold) 

£84,630 sterling . 

306,368,800 pesos (current money) 
7,804,000 francs (gold) 

£479,830 sterling. 

This is to say that a total number of 7,205 loans of the value of 
473,287,400 pesos of current money, a total number of no loans of the 
value of 16,104,600 francs (gold), and a total number of 14 loans of the 
value of £564,460 starling, were made on urban and rural land. 

ITALY 

I. BBCEsrr PROVISIONS AS TO AORICULTORAL CREDIT. ■ - Decieto luogotenen- 
ziale 35 maggio 1919, n. 943, recante prowedimentL per il credito agrario nelle 
provixLCte del Veneto dann^giate dalla guerra. — R. Becreto 20 Ing^o 1919, n. 1414, 
che aumenta il fondo stanziato per antidpasdom agli Isiitati di credito agraiio. Gaz-- 
zeUa 145,19 June I9i9>and No. 1414,20 July 1919 

By a lieutenancy-decree of 20 February 1918, No. 318 (i), a fund of 
60,000,000 liras was granted for advances to be made to institutions of 
agriculture prepared to do credit business in the Venetian provinces which 
suffered by the war. By subsequent decrees, of 25 May 1919, No. 943, and 
20 July 1919, No, 1363, this fund was increased by other 40,000,000 liras. 

In virtue of these decrees agricultural and ordinary and co-operative 
credit institutions, ordinary savings-banks and Monti di pUtd are authorized 
to grant loans to the farmers of Venetia for their farming, for ordinary 
tillage, harvesting and the utilization and conversion of produce. Such loans 
will enjoy the privilege given by Articles 9, icf and ii of the lieutenancy- 
decree of 10 May 1917, No, 788 (2), will mature in not more than two 
years, and must be repaid not later than 31 December 1921, 

The loans for the acquidtion of implements of labour, live stock and 
agricultural madiinery will mature in not more than ten years and will 
be totally repaid by annual instalments not later that 31 December 1930. 
These loans and the documents having reference to them are ^empt from 
all taxes and stamp and registration duties. The rate of interest to be paid 
by farmers on the loans made to them by the aforesaid institutions may not 
exceed 3 per cent. 

To help the reconstruction of Venetia, the Federal Institute of Credit 
{Istitido federale di credito) (3) has also been constituted. Its aim is to con¬ 
tribute to the rapid repairing of damage wrought by the war, either by 
granting advances of the compensation for war losses which is in course of 


I^oans 


(2740 

On rural land { 34 

f 6 
. 44<>5 

On urban land} 76 
8 


loans 

» 

» 


(i) Gazzetia V^iale del Re-*no d^Itaha, Rome, N® 69, 21 IVIarch 1019 
h) See in this connection our issue tor December 1917, page sS. 

(3) Gazzetia Vfficiale del Regno d^ItaUa^ Rome, N® S9,14 April 1919. 
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being fixed or of being paid by the State, or by making advances or loans 
to societies, businesses or individuals who are engaged on works of re¬ 
construction or of reclamation of land these advances to take the form 
established by the law on agricultural credit. The Institute was found¬ 
ed with an initial capital of 25,000,000 liras, to which savings-banks, po¬ 
pular banks and institutions of thrift contributed. It is governed by a 
managing committee, responsible for maintaining its unity of direction, 
of guiding principles and of methods, and this committee makes provision 
for an equal and proportionate distribution of credit among provinces, hav¬ 
ing regard to the damage they have suffered by the war. 

Thejso provisions are applicable only to the Venetian province. By a de¬ 
cree of 20 Juty 1919, Xo. 1414, the fund for general agricultural credit was 
subsequent^ increased by other 20,000,000 liras. This sum will be distri¬ 
buted among agricultural credit institutions to enable loans to farmers in 
the farming years 1919-20 and 1920-21, special regard being paid to the 
increased cultivation of grain, vegetables and root-crops for human con¬ 
sumption. 

Tins last assignment has brought up to 205,000.000 liras the sum 
available in Italy for the agricultural credit which is and will be afforded to 
small farmers by jireference. 


♦ * 

2. AMENDMENT OE THE I<AW OF MARCH Tqo4 AS TO AORICXteTITRAI^ 
CREDIT FOR BASTTACATV -- Decreto-legge luogotenenziale n. X190, 22 giu- 
gno 1919, cte apporta modifilcazioni alia legge 31 matzo 1901, n. ijo, sul credito 
agtario per la Basilicata. Gtis^tilia lJfflc*ah del Rome, N. Jiily 

1019. 

The affording of agricultural credit is entrusted in Basiheata to the 
Provincial Bank of Agricultural Credit for Basilicata {Cflrss« provinciede 
di credito a^rario per la Basilicata), which is situated at Potenza, consti¬ 
tutes an enfe morale (corporation having non-commercial aims), and is one 
of the institutions with which the special administrative departmentJ for 
agricultural credit in the Bank of Naples can do business. 

On the basis of the law of 31 March 1904, No. 140, which governs this 
Provincial Bank, and the amendments to that law contained in tbe law of 
9 July 1908, No. 445, and in the recent lieutenancy decree-law of 22 June 
1919, No. 1190, the bank is authorized: 

(i) To make loans to landowners, tenants by emphyteusis and farmers 
in Basilicata, individually or as united in associations, (^f) for making farm 
roads, for erecting buildings as dwdlings for cultivfitors and their families, 
shelters for live stock, and warehouses for provisions and agricultur^ pro¬ 
duce and handling the latter, for providing drinking water, for irrigation 
and the transformation of crops, for every other kind of land improvement 
and farming improvement, and for enterprises of land settlement; (6) for 
the redemption of rents and dues, and for acquiring the land necessary 
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to small agricultural holdings; (c) for acquiring live stock, agricultural 
machinery and implements and land; {d) for the farming of land, its 
ordinaiy cultivation, harvesting, and the utilization and conversion of 
crops. 

{2) To make advances to monti fnimentariy agricultural consortia and 
agricultural banks for the purposes mentioned under (c) and [d), 

(3) To make advances on pledged agricultural produce deposited in 
general warehouses or other public or private depositories ; 

(4) To receive cash deposits, rediscount paper, discount bills, oi)en cur¬ 
rent accounts for individuals and institutions, and, with the approval 
of the liCnistry of Agriculture, to do every other kind of business min¬ 
istering to the aims of the Institute. 

The loans mentioned under (i) (a) are granted gradually as the works 
proceed. The loans mentioned under (6) are secured by a special Uen and 
a mortgage and are amortizable by half-yearly instalments paid within a 
period not exceeding 30 5’’ears. The loans mentioned under (c) are secured 
by a lien and mature in five years at most. The loans mentioned under 
(d) are also secured by a lieu and mature at harvest time. On the loans 
mentioned under (a) and (6) interest is paid at the rate of 2 % per cent. 
Interest is paid on the other loans at a rate which is fixed by the Provin¬ 
cial Bank in agreement with the Ministry of Agriculture, but which must 
not exceed the official rate of discount. 


3 THE " CREDITO AGRARIO PER H. I,A 7 JO” IN 191S. Relazione stdl'eserdzio 191S, 

Rome, 1919. 

This '‘Institution of Agricultural Credit for I/atium" affords agri¬ 
cultural credit for the work of farming (law of 21 December 1902, No. 542, 
and lieutenancy-decree of 12 June 1919, No. 997), either through inter¬ 
mediary societies (agricultural consortia, rural banks, co-operative popular 
banks and other legally constituted bodies) actu'e in the province of Rome, 
or directly to individual farmers living in places in which there are no inter¬ 
mediary societies or in which these cannot work. 

In 1918 the “ Credito Agrario per U Lazio ” effected altogether opera¬ 
tions for 9,554,452 liras, most of them through intermediarj’ societies among 
whom operations for 7,507,171 liras were distributed as follows ; 


Agricultural consortia.•. . 4,287,836.41 liras 

Various societies affording* agricultural credit. . . 2,574,240.90 » 

Co-operative popular banks. 372,990.02 » 

Agricultural universities. 160,533.00 » 

Agricultural and rural loan banks. 80,571.00 » 

Distillery and winemaking societies ....... 31 000,00 » 


7,507,171,33 » 
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These loans had the following objects: 

Grain growing. 2,825,311.35 liras 

Vine growing. 1,718,411.22 » 

Sulphate of copper, sulphur, various manures. . . 1,000,528.80 » 

Stock breeding. 718,412.00 » 

Various crops. 705,418.30 » 

Agricultural implements and machinery. 323,782.26 » 

OUve growing. 215,307.40 » 


7,507,171.33 » 

Operations witii farmers directly amounted to 2,047,281 liras, and were 
distributed by kind of operation as follows : advances on pledged £^cul- 
tural produce, 1,413,700 liras; advances with Hen on seeds, 414,500 liras; 
direct simple discount, 398,554.75 liras ; rediscount of bUls, 90,527 Kras. 

The objects of these loans were as follows: grain growing 1,318,414 
liras; stock breeding 315,318.80 Hras; vine growing 213 216.75 Kras ; va¬ 
rious crops 114,613.35 Kras; oKve growing 50,300.20 Kras; sulphate of cop¬ 
per, sulphur and various manures 36,418.35 Kras. 

The rate of interest on transactions with intermediary societies was 
fixed at 6 per cart, and on transactions with &xmers at 7 pm cent. 

In the year we are considering there was also a notable increase in the 
savings d^sits recdved by the Institution, wjdch exceeded four milKon 
liras, and increased the available capital, thus makkg a vaster and more 
efficacious programme of work on behalf of the farmers of Latium posdble. 
The mauiging committee in its report, which we have already cited, ex¬ 
presses a desire to be authorized to make loans for agricultural improve¬ 
ments, transformations of crops, and the acquitition of smaK holdings 
with a view to promoting the subdivition of tire large properties. AK these 
kinds of business are recognized as necessary to agricultural devdopment 
in I/atium. 


* 

* * 

TUB B.ASrK OP AGRICUBTURAL CREDIT FOR TD.‘ 5 CV>;Y TK toi«. — R ladone 
ddL Consiglio di amixunistiazione della Banca di Credito tigiicolo per la Toscaxia per 
l»aimo loih. Fioience, igio 

From the report for 1918 on this bank, which has existed for only five 
3reais but has attained to a remarkable degree of devdopment, doing a 
benefident work for the farmers of Toscany, we reproduce the foKowing 
data as to its activity in that year. Metribership — at first (October 1913) 
25, holdii^ 60 shares for 6,000 Kras; on 31 December 1918 had risen to 
495 > holding 1116 diares rq>resenting 111,600 Kras of paid-up ca^ataL 
Business done —in 1918, 2,043,641 Kras were placed at the disposal of the 
formers of the district, t^ sum laving incteasediby 358,562 Kras ance the 
previous year. Cunent accounts — depodts on current account amounted on 
31 December 1917 to 136,581 Kras and on 31 December 1918 to 398,720 
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liras. Altogether, in the year we are considering, 2,190,158 liras were 
deposited in the bank as against 878,926 liras in 1913. Various activity — 
In so far as difficulties due to the war allowed, the work was begun of 
organizing the installation of two agencies of the Bank at San Giovanni in 
Valdamo and at lyivomo. Work undertaken on bdtialf of the National In¬ 
stitute of Credit for Co-operation to promote the institution of co-operative 
societies for the improvement and settlement of uncultivated land, and of 
an office of advice and assistance for agricultural co-operative societies, 
was also important and successful. 


vSPABSr. 


A NEW AGRICUI/TURAE BANK. — Revtsfa de Economia v Hacienda, 22nd Year, No. 42 
li'Iaddd, z8 October 19x9 

A new bank has been formed in Madrid witli the title of Industrial 
Agricultural Bank and Mortgage Savings Bank {Banco Industrial Agrieola 
y Caja dc \horios Hipotet^aric^, Amongst other work whicli the Bank 
proposes to carry out are the making of advances to farmers at moderate 
rates of interest for productive purposes and the granting of long-term mort¬ 
gage loans to enable them to purchase their lands, to redeem charges, or 
to make permanent improvements. 

The capital of the Bank is 25,000,000 pesetas. Branches will be establish¬ 
ed in all the provincial capitals. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


FRANCE. 

THE STATE CONTRIBUTION TO AGRICUETURAE 
RECONSTRUCTION IN THE LIBERATED DISTRICTS. 


SOURCE (OREICIAU); 

CHAMBBE DBS DEPIJT]§S *. RAFFORT fait act ISOU DE LA COAOnSSION charg&b d’esaminer 

LC PROJEX DE LOZ PORTANT FIXAXEON DXJ BtJDGEX ORDINAIRE DBS SERVICES dVlZS 

DE D’EXERdCE I9IO (AGRICULTURE), PAR M. ADREVN DARIAC, DiiPUTfe (SESSION DE 

1919, SlSANCE DU 22 MAI I919, ANNEXE N» G164), 

§ I. The office of agrtcuexuraIi reconvStritotion. 

As early as the autumn of 1916, the IVIinister of Agriculture realized 
the necessity of stocking supplies for the farmers of the liberated districts, 
and of regulating prices which competition between purchasers would other¬ 
wise have raised beyond all limits. He therefore instituted an interdepart¬ 
mental commission, charged on the one hand with estimating after-war 
needs, as regarded the quantity and kind of the goods wanted, and on the 
other with finding builders able to supply the recognized needs. This 
organization was at work when the law of 3 August 1917, which erected the 
Ofi&ce for the Agricultural Reconstruction of the departments which had 
been invaded, was passed. 

Decrees dated i October 1917 r^ulated the organization of the oflSce 
and appointed the members of the managing council, of whom half were 
farmers coming from the departments which had suffered and half repre¬ 
sentatives of the ministries concerned. 

The managing council holds a full meeting once a month, and the per¬ 
manent committee meets once a week, if necessary, to give its advice on 
current business. 

The office has depended since 13 December 1917 on the Ministry of the 
Liberated Districts. 
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Its interior organization is as follows: 

The follo\\ing ciepartmcuts work under the authority of the general 
secretary and his assistant who are in direct touch TOth the ministry: 

(1) The department of study and information, which is diatged to 
carry on technical studies, and to give information to the departments of 
other ministries and to the fanners who have suffered loss. 

(2) The pro^dsioning department which has three sections : 

{n) Supplies section, with a subsection for machinery and implements 
and another for vehides and harness ; 

(6) Seed, plant and manure section ; 

(4 Horse and other live stock section. 

These three sections find supplies and draw up the contracts subndt- 
ted for the approval of the managing council and the signature of the 
minister. 

Hitherto labour and primary supplies have been lacking, but it seems 
that the situation must presently change. The supplies for which there 
was no immediate use have been stored in a central depository. The sup¬ 
plies section otherwise organizes, with means which hitherto have unf ortun- 
atdy been limited, centres for restoring and repairing the implements 
which are still to be found in the wasted districts. 

The horse and live stock section undertakes the distribution of army 
horses among the farmers interested, notably that of brood mares. In 
this connection it has relations with the British and American military 
authorities. 

The reconstitution of flocks and herds also receives this section's atten¬ 
tion, and it has entered into treaty with Switzerland for help in this work in 
the eastern departments, with Holland as regards the other districts, with 
America as regards aU thsi districts interested, with Algeria for sheep, 
and with various departments for goats. The largest contribution has nat¬ 
urally consisted of sdected live stock from the French interior. The min¬ 
ister, in agreement with the Minister of Agriculture, has drawn up the 
list of the restitutions in kind which are to be demanded from Germany. 

The seed and plants section works in agreement with the national nur¬ 
series of Versailles and with the army market gardening department in 
order to supply farmers with large quantities of plants at reduced prices. 
Its essential work is however the passing of contracts with good farmers in 
the interior of the country by which these engage to give up a certain num¬ 
ber of hectares to growing grain of kinds suited to the districts concerned. 
Thus at harvest-time several thousand hectares will allow the first 
need for seed to be met in a way tending to the agricultural improvement of 
the districts restored to productiveness. 

{3) Side by side with the dq)artment of study and information and the 
provisioning department there are a contentious matter department, which 
is charged to examine contracts and agreements from the l^al point of view, 
and an agricultural associations’ misrion. The latter sends ddegates wher¬ 
ever it is possible to organize farmers into co-operative production socie¬ 
ties, since these are the only organizations which can facilitate the consofid- 
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ation of holdings, the use of motor traction and, in general, profitable 
farming with minimum itesources. 

(4) Book keeping, finally, constitutes a special department. 

In conduding this brief description of the office a few words must 
be said as to the sodeties of commissaries {sociites de tiers-maniatairc^) 
organized or being organized in each of the departments which has suffered. 
For many reasons the office could not satisfy all the farmers, and if it makes 
wholesale purchases the retail distribution must indispensably be effected 
by organizations, formed without desire of gain, which group in each 
district persons important to agriculture and enjoying the farmers’ confi¬ 
dence. The services of the State and of the trade assodation have therefore 
been brought together. The sodeties of commissaries have had much 
difficulty in developing but it is thought that they are called upon to de¬ 
velop importantly. 


§ 2. The advances to EARjiiERS. 

The procedure by which the farmers who have returned home can ob¬ 
tain satisfaction is explained in a drcolar of the ministry, dated 21 October 
1918. This is, substantially, as follows : 

Advances which may amount to 1,000 francs and exceptionally to 
2,000 francs a hectare, but may not exceed the amount of the loss suffered 
(pre-war valuation), are made to farmers in the wasted districts who return 
to their former farms. Out of the sum awarded 400 francs a hectare may 
be set aside as a working fund (necessaries of life, small purchases, wages 
of labourers imtil the first harvest has been gathered). The remainder 
must be spent on purchases, attested in writing, of live stock, supplies and 
seed, which may be furnished by the society of commissaries representing 
the Office of Reconstruction in the d^artment. 

In order to obtain these advances the person concerned must apply to 
the prefect of the department, stating, as well as the amount of the advance 
for which he asks: (i) his urgent reason for having recourse to this ad¬ 
vance in order to restore his farm to working condition; (2) the kind and size 
of the farm he wishes to restore ; (3) the resources which he reckons on em- 
plo3dng to this end ; (4) the exact needs which the advance is to meet. 

To this application a detailed statement is aimexed of the losses suf¬ 
fered, attested by two witnesses who are well known in the farming world 
of the district,,and certffied by the mayor. 

The special departmental committee, which meets every wedk, fixes 
within a fortmght the amount of the advance to which the applicant has 
right. This bears no interest and is repayable out of war damages. 

On this point, as on that touching the bearing of the orders passed, and 
especially of those executed, previous circumstances have prevented a 
devdlopment proportionate to the importance of the task 'to be accom¬ 
plished. The period which has elapsed may be called that of incubation 
and preparation. n 
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The instrument is now ready, and it remains to make good use of it 
so that agricultural reconstruction, the basis of the whole restoration of 
the liberated districts, may be accomplished in the minitnum interval of 
time. 

Together with the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction there are, also 
attached to the Llinistry of the liberated Districts, technical reconstruc¬ 
tion departments to whom bdong the work of repairing and rebuilding 
dwdlings, making and providing temporary houses and shelters, cleaning 
and levelling the soil, and removing unesploded bombs. The farmer who 
wishes to repair his buildings can obtain allowances by instalments, in kind 
or in cash, equal to three quarters of the cantonal cotnnaittee's valuation, 
if he apply for such allowances for the purpose of works of construction 
which meet urgent need. Exceptionally the allowances may amount to 
90 per cent, of the valuation, in the case of urgent work entrusted to the 
execution of a co-operative society of reconstruction. 

Stocks of temporary houses are, by the care of the administration, 
being manufactured. The person whose house has been destroyed can ap¬ 
ply to the prefectorate and obtain the grant of a temporary house, dther 
as a free loan, or for a rent amounting to 3 per cent, of the net cost, or by 
buying it for 50 per cent, of the net cost. 

For complete reconstructions the agricultural improvements depart¬ 
ment has prepared plans applicable to the various districts, taking into ac¬ 
count climate, kind of material and the needs of small, medium and large 
farming, and providing for the lodging of labourers. 

A farmer may also apply to the prefectorate and to the agricultural 
improvements engineer in order to have his land restored to a good state 
and cleaned. 

Advances are made for household furnishing. These may amount to 
1,000 francs for the head of a family and 200 francs for each person de¬ 
pendent on him who is not an earner, but they must not exceed the amount 
of his loss. 


§ 3. RESOETS OnaWTNED AND WORK TO BE DONE. 

The provisions we have resumed have b^n to produce effects. We 
show the results obtained up to i January 1919, as stated in the informa- 
’ tion supplied by the Mnistry of liberated Districts. 

I .—Nainre mid hearing of work dmie hy the three sections of the provision¬ 
ing department of the Office of Agricidturdl Reconstruction {purchase and dis¬ 
tribution). . ' 

(i) Supplies sectimu — On i January 1919 orders covering 65,528,248 
francs had been given for agricultural implements ; but owing to the pri¬ 
mary material and transport crisis, which caused delays on the part of 
almost all suppliers, implements had been received only to the value of 
4,499,158 francs. They had been distributed to the fanners who had suf¬ 
fered losses, to the value of 3,328,664 francs. 

(3) Seed, plant and manure section. — On i January 1919 various kinds 
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of seed had been bought for 371,192 francs, seed potatoes for 1,464,908 
francs, and manure for 1,018,200 francs. All the seed and potatoes were 
delivered to the farmers who had suffered loss, except 252,000 francs’ 
worth of wheat which were, by special contracts, supplied to duly chosen 
farmers of the interior who were obliged to return this quantity at the next 
harvest, thus affording an important pro\dsion for autumn sowing. 

(3) Live stock section, — No purchase of horses or other live stock had 
as yet been made by the office directly on i January 1919. All purchases of 
this kind had been made by the societies of commissaries or by the fanners 
themselves. 

(4) Societies of commissaries and agents, — The societies of commissa¬ 
ries, from the time they were constituted until i January 1919, bought and 
delivered to farmers implements, seed and Hve stock worth 1,324,772 francs. 
In the same way, in departments in which there were no such societies the 
office's economic agents had at the same date bought and distributed, or 
paid for the farmers’ direct purchases of, these goods up to the value of 
696,502 francs. 

To resume: the business of the office up to i January 1919 was as fol¬ 
lows : 


Sections 

purchases 

Bistributions 


francs 


Suptdies section.' 

65 , 528 . 2)9 

3 , 328 , 66 ) 

Manure, seed and plant bcction. 

2 , 85 J, 3 '>o 

2 , 595,256 

I 4 ve stock section. 

See test 

See text 

Societies of commissaries and toremen.| 

2 , 022,275 

2 , 022,275 

Total . . . i 

70 , 04,824 

7 , 946,195 


We conclude by showing the extent of the land of which the restor¬ 
ation to cultivation is contemplated: 

The total wasted area w^as 3,539,000 hectares out of which there were 

under cultivation.2,654,000 hectares, 

distributed as follows: 


2,041,000 hectares 
441,000 » 

21,000 » 

11,000 
87,000 
53,000 


Arable land. 

IVIeadows, pastures, . . 

Orchards.. 

Vineyards.. 

Various land .... 

Gardens and parks. . 

The area which devastation had made it im¬ 
possible to utilize was 145,000 hectares, including a 

cultivated area of. 109,000 hectares 

The total area of which the restoration to cul- 


» 

» 

» 


tivation was contemplated was therciore. ..... 2,545,000 hectares 
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The Budget Commsibion ot the Chamber ol Deputies estimated that, 
at the present rate of values, the direct and indirect losses suffered by 
agriculture in the wasted districts were as follows . 


Faim buildings. 1,900,000,000 francs 

Property not built upon. 3,334iOOO,ooo 

Agricultural material. 3,186,000,000 

Live stock. 2,090,000,000 

Provisions. 5,839,000,000 

Income from land. 1,393,000,000 

Income from farming. 1,579,000,000 

Sport. 120,000,000 

Agricultural drainage and waterworks. . . 66,000,000 

Woods and forests. 1,660,000,000 


Total . . . 21,167,000,000 

This sum represents more than one sixth of the losses (about 120 mil¬ 
liards of francs). 


MISCELLANKOIIS INFOiaiATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COI^NTRIES. 


BELGIUM. 

I. THE RESTORATION OF BAND TO CULTIVATION —’Bulletin d'Inf ot motions Agncoles, 
Miuistjy of Agricultme, Brubselb, No i OUoba 1919; Le Paysan, Louvain, Nos 4-5, 
Augubt-S^tember 1919 

Since September 1912 the Belgian government, faced with tliegeneial 
rise in the price of foodstuffs, has recogniVed that the most efficacious means 
of remedying this is the greatest possible intensification of production. It 
therefore nominated a special commission with a mandate to study all the 
measures which might contribute to the solution of the problem and to sug¬ 
gest their adoption to the competent authorities Among the proposals 
made (i) one which deserves notice is that for the constitution of a special 
body whose object it would be to promote the various measures taken in 
the country for breaking up waste and moorland, a work hitlierto under¬ 
taken only by individual landowners. The reader will recollect that in 1913, 
on the basis on this resolution, a Belgian Society for Breaking-up Unculti- 

(x) See in tlus cotmectioii the artide in our issue for February 1914 {Monthly BuUettn of 
Economic and Social Infelhgcnce), page 03 
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\ate(l I/and {Societe belike ch delnUicmenh) was constituted at Loux'aiu by 
the efforts of several members of the commission. This society proposed 
to begin its activity by impronug tlie vast abandoned zones of Campine 
and the Ardennes, rendering thousands of unproductive hectares fruitful. 
It would do this in the follomng ways (i): {a) by placing itself at the dispo¬ 
sal of those concerned, whether private persons or public administrations, 
for the planning and execution of works of breaking up and improving un¬ 
cultivated land, afforestation, the formation of pasturelands, etc.; (6) by 
facilitating negotiations between small farmers and communes or land- 
owners for the letting, purchase and sale of uncultivated or improved lands, 
promoting and facilitating, b^" advances of funds, the erection of rural build¬ 
ings by small farmers ; (c) hy giving or letting out on hire machinery, im¬ 
plements and other material; {£) by trading, on its own account or that of 
others, in the products of forestry or agriculture, undertaking the purchase, 
sale, production and sdection of animals, seed and saplings; {e) by doing 
credit and banking business in order to forward all this enterprise. 

Besides the lands mentioned there are today in Bdgium districts en¬ 
tirely wasted by the war which urgently need to have their value restored to 
them. The “ Societe bdge de defiichements " wishes to take part in this 
restoration and has dedded to extend its activity to Flanders, pladng its 
resources in the matter of giving information and advice at the service of 
all concerned. Its expert staff ascertains on the spot what damage has been 
done to land, and after making the investigations necessary proceeds, in 
agreement with those concerned, to do the work needed. 

Equally noteworthj^ is a scheme prepared by the IVIinistr}’' of Agricul¬ 
ture according to which every landowner can effect reconstruction on his 
land, either with his own means or hy taking advantage of spedal sodeties, 
butisliabletoexpropriationby the State, which will at its own cost imder- 
take the restoration of his land to fertility, if he do not provide for the execu¬ 
tion of the necessary' work within a suitable interv^al of time. After restor¬ 
ation by the State the owner re-enters on his land on fixed terms, or, if a 
change of ownership be advantageous, on other land of the same value. An 
exchange may also be made with the object of grouping several piece? of 
land in a single holding, to the advantage of the owner or the tenant. 

Meanwhile the farmers of the wasted regions of Flanders have, as ap 
pears from the Bidleiin d'Informaiious Agricol^s of the Belgian Iifitdstry 
of Agriculture, engaged to restore 8,000 hectares to cultivation. This un¬ 
dertaking is a matter of private initiative, but has finandal support from 
the government, which grants to it subsidies varying from 200 to 500 francs 
the hectare in accordance with the extent of the loss suffered. The amount 
of the grants made already exceeds a million francs. The trades unions, 
which exemplify a characteristic type of Bdgian organization, have more¬ 
over announced spedal “ competitions of restored lots of land,'' to which 
prizes amounting to more than 80,000 francs wiU attach. 

(1) For greater details as to the society’s organizatioii see the article m our issue for August 
1913 {Monthly BuUefinrof Economic and Social InfeJli^ence), 35. 
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2. THE RURAE POPULATION AND THE RURAL EXODUS. — Max Rasquin : “ La 
poptdatioii des campagnes in Journal dc la SoctMS Nationale des AgncuUeurs de Belgique, 
Brussds, No. 14, 16 August 1919. 

A phenomenon which constituted before the war, owing to its grave con¬ 
sequences to agricultural economy, a very great preoccupation of jjiany 
persons, and attracted the attenti on of the most eminent members of govern¬ 
ments, was that of the rural exodus which appeared in an acute form in 
many countries — Great Britain, France, Belgium and others. In an 
artideinthe" Journal de la Societe Nationale des Agriculteurs deBdgique " 
Max Rasquin examines the causes of this phenomenon in Belgium (i), and 
gives some data as to the Belgian rural population which are worth 
resuming. 

The communes of Bdgium belong to three categories, rural, industrial 
and urban communes. Urban communes are those which have at least 
20,000 inhabitants and the capitals of administrative districts. There arc 
altogether 2617 communes, of which 1954 are rural, 608 industrial and 55 
urban. 

The various percentages of the population of the whole country con¬ 
tained in each of these three categories is as follows: rural communes 38.59; 
industrial communes 31.81; urban communes 29,60. Thus with regard to 
their percentages of the population and tlieir number, the mral communes 
come first and the urban communes last. 

The sex of the inhabitants gives the following proportions: rural coni- 
mtmes, men5i per cent., women 49 per cent,; industrial communes, men 50.30 
per cent., women 4Q.70 per cent.; urban communes, men per cent., 
women 52.80 per cent. The mumerical superiorit3’' of women in towns, and 
the almost equal proportions of the sexes in the rural communes, should be 
noticed. Finally the comparative examination of biiths and deaths gives 
the following rates per thousand inhabitants: rural communes, births 29.65, 
deaths 18.58 ; industrial comnumes, births 29.30, deaths 18.13 * urban com¬ 
munes, births 28,18, deaths 20.49. Thus the difference between births and 
deaths is much the same in the rural and industrial communes, but the * 
excess of births over deaths is less in the urban communes. 

According to an enquiry resumed in the Revue des Siatistiqnes, the towns 
of Bdgium comprise 60 per cent, of the whole population and the country 
40 per cent. The rates of the increase of the population per thousand in¬ 
habitants are the following: rural communes 4.6, urban commimes 12.4, 
industrial communes 13.8. 

With regard to the depopulation of country districts it is observed that 
although not general it is marked in some places, as in the communes in the 
districts of Atb, Mons, Soignies and Flanders. According to M. Rasquin it is 

(z) See IxL tills oodoiiectioii the article by Robert Ulens in our issue (MonOdy Bulletin of Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Intelligence) for May 1914. 
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caused principally by the low rate of agricultural wages, by military service, 
and by the domestio nature of the employment found in towns. 

Before the war the labourer who earned more than 5 francs a day was 
rare, and this wage was only paid in very busy times, as at harvest-time and 
when the .beetroot crops were taken in. Women’s wages scarcely exceeded 
2 francs, sometimes reaching 2.50 francs or 3 francs in bi^sy seasons. 

Another cause nf the exodus is said to be military service which every 
years brings into the garrison towns a large number of young men, who fed 
the attractions of town, lose their love for the country, and prefer after¬ 
wards to work in factories. 

Finally, domestic ser\rice and its high wages bring many women into 
the country, adding to the female exodus. 

To these chief causes for the constant increase of the urban population 
others should be added, such as the attraction generally exercised by town 
life, with its distractions and conveniences, andtheindubtrial andcommerdal 
expansion which today irresi.stibly fascinates the more active and intelli¬ 
gent elements in the population, encouraging them to hope for a better future. 


4 :' * 

3. THE AORICUI/rXJRAI< lABOTJRERS. — E. Vliebergh: “ Nos ouvriers agxicoles ** in 

Revue Souale CathoUque, lAmvain, No. 6, September 19x9. 

M, Vliebergh publishes in the Revite Sociale Catholiqut a study on the 
position of agricultural labourers in Bdgium before the war (i), which will 
enable us, as soon as the necessary data are received, to institute useful 
comparisons with their new position after the war. 

M. \Tiebergh obsen^es that of all dasses of labourers that of the agricul¬ 
tural labourers was before the war considered to enjoy the least favourable 
conditions. Distinctions should however be made and the fact should not 
be forgotten that besides cash wages the agricultural labourer often received 
special benefits — a plot of land on which to grow potatoes, the opportunity 
to gather grass with which to feed a cow, etc. The earnings of his wife 
and children shoitld be added to all this. Often his pay consisted in a 
part of the har\’ested crop, as in the case of reapers in the district south of 
limburg, and as in West Zanders where tobacco-growing is contracted for, 
the labourer receiving two sevenths of the crop. 

The mass of agricultural labourers is divided into two groups. The 
most numerous and important group is that of those who find work in thdr 
own commune or district. The second is that of the men who emigrate either 
to other parts of the country—many agricultural labourers in the southern 
sandy zone of the province of Antwerp go to work on the large farms in the 
Walloon district — or abroad, especially to France whither many labourers 

(i) For asticoltuial laboturecs in Bdgitim see also the article in our issue {Monthly BuUetiu 
of Economic and Social Intelligence) for March 1915. 
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from the two Flanders go to work regtilarl3\ The first group is divided into 
labourers permanently emplo5’^ed, labourers employed temporarily and be¬ 
longing to gangs which carry out special works at agreed rates in a given 
place, and the farm servants who on small farms do all kinds of work, and 
on large farms only certain kinds of work under a system of scientific div¬ 
ision of labour. 

As regards wages, the last official data are those communicated to the 
Senate b3^ the then Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. Helleputte, on the oc¬ 
casion of a discusssion on the nationjil balance-sheet on 13 August 1913 (i). 
This minister stated that according to an enquiry b^^ his department the 
average wages, without board, of agricultural labourers were as follows in 
the various provinces: 




Minima 

'Mftyima. 



iraacs 

francs 

Antweip. 


1.50 

2.50 

Brabant. 


1.50 

3‘00 

Hainault. 


1.50 

4.00 

Sast Flanders. . . 


1.50 

2.50 

West'Flanders . . 


. 2.00 

2.50 

Ukge . 

• • • . 1 

2.50 

4.00 

I^imburg. 


T -45 

2-75 

lyuxemburg. . . . 

. 

1.50 

4.00 

Namur. 

• • • * ■ 1 

3.00 

5-00 


The wages in question are spednien average wages, and it may be taken 
that an appreciable increase has already occurred. In general, the highest 
wages within a district are paid on the large farms, but on the small farms the 
labourers are, to make up, treated by the farmer almost as members of 
the family. 

The farm-servants are lodged on the farms, but often in conditions 
which still leave much to be desired. As regarck their board, there is no 
uniform system: the servants and some of the labourers are fed on the farm, 
almost always at the farmer's owm table. The qualitj’ of the board varies 
from farm to farm : on some it is good, on others less so. 

The best fed labourers are those boarded at the farm on which they are 
employed. The food of those who eat in their own cottages is generally 
, scarce and poor. 


(i) Padiamentaiy Annals of Belgium, Senate, Ordinaiy Session of 1912-13, p. 540. 
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BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


EAND SEXTEEMENT. — The Farmefs Weekly, V 61 . XVIH, No. 444. Bloemfontein, 
10 September zgzg. 

The area of the Protectorate of British East Africa is distributed as 
follows: 


Northern Frontier District. . 

Jubaland Piovince. 

Tanaland Province. 

Ten-mile coastal belt. 

Native reserves. 

Forest reserves. 

Eand alienated. 

Land surx^eved foi alienation. . . 


63,630 

square miles 

45.540 

» 


25,460 

» 

)) 

4.420 

» 

» 

31.250 



3.125 



7.440 

» 

» 

4,060 

» 

» 


European settlement is not at present suggested in the Northern Fron¬ 
tier District or the Jubaland or Tanaland Province. The two former, in 
particular, comprise large tracts of waterless country. Of the 4,000 square 
miles or two and a half million acres which have been surveyed for aliena¬ 
tion nearly the whole is swallowed up by allotments under the Ex-Soldier 
Settlement Scheme and a certain proportion is being reserved to satisfy 
daims for preferential treatment. 

New areas are in process of being surveyed, and the possibilities are 
that some 500,000 acres will thus become available for settlement. Of this 
area some 300,000 acres will be in the Sotik district, and the rest willbescat- 
tered between the areas already alienated and the forests, or will lie in the 
forests, or possibly along the boundaries of native reserves. 

It is stated that when this land has been surveyed it will be impossible 
to constitute further watered farms, and that the remaining land admits 
of development only by wealthy companies who could spend large sums on 
water boring and irrigation. The Tana Valley would probably repay such 
enterprise as its lands could be used for sugar and rice growing. A further 
considerable area will become available for European settlement as the 
forests are gradually cleared away. 


CANADA. 

THE BOARD OP GRAIN SUPERVISORS. — The Agricultural Gazette of Canada, Ottawa 
September zgig. 

On 31 July 1919 the Canadian Wheat Board was appointed by order 
of the Governor Gmeral in Council. This Board is to consist of not more 
than ten members of whom one shall be chairman and chief executive 
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officer and another assistant chairman. It is to make such enquiries and 
investigations as it deems necessary for ascertaining what supplies of 
wheat are available from time to time, where they are to be found and 
what is their ownership, the existing facilities for transporting them and 
elevator accommodation for storing them, and all conditions touching 
their marketing and market price. For the purpose of any enquiry or 
investigation the Board is to have all the powers of a commissioner acting 
under Part I of the Enquiries Act. It has power from time to time :— 
“ {a) To take delivery of wheat in Canada at any point. 

" (6) To pay, by way of advance, to the producers or other persons 
delivering wheat to the Board, such price i^er bushel according to grade or 
quality or place of delivery for price purposes as shall be set out in a 
schedule to be prepared by the Board and approved by the Governor in 
Council, and to provide for the issue of participation certificates to persons 
entitled thereto. 

" (c) To sdl wheat so delivered to millers in Canada for milling 
purposes at such prices and subject to sucli conditions as the Board sees 
fit, the price of sale to millers being governed as nearly as may be by the 
price obtainable at the same time in the world's markets for wheat of equal 
value, regard being had to the cost of transport, handling and storage. 

" (i) To store and transport such W'heat with a view to the marketing 
of same. 

" {a) To sell wheat so delivered in excess .of domestic requirements 
to purchasers overseas or in other countries, for such prices as may be 
obtainable. 

(/) In co-operation with the $eed Purchasing Commission of the 
Department of Agriculture, and by sale to such commission or otherwise, 
to provide for the retention or distribution in various parts of Canada of 
such wheat as may be necessary for seed in 1920. 

“ (g) To fix maximum prices or margins of profit at which flour 
and other products made from wheat delivered to millers may be sold, and 
to fix standards of quality of such flour. 

**{h) To purchase flour from millers at prices to be fixed by the Board 
and to s^ same in Canada or in other countries. 

“ (i) To take possession of and to sell and deliver to millers, or to 
purchasers in other countries, wheat stored in any elevator, warehouse, 
or on railway cars or Canadian boats, and to deal with the same as to pay¬ 
ment of advance and otherwise in the same way as if it had been otherwise 
delivered to the Board, and to move grain into and out of or through any 
elevator and to or from any car or boat. 

“ (j) To control by licenses or otherwise the export and sale of flour, 
out of C^mada. 

(k) For the purposes of performing its duties under this order 
to allocate Canadian lake tonnage and to distribute cars for rail ship¬ 
ments. 

'' (Z) To pay necessary expenses incident to the operations of the 
Boards 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES (BRITISH PROTECTORATE) 

land grants to EX-SERVICE MEN — S/miS BudgE^r, No. 3312, Singapoie, * Septeii.- 
ber 1019 

A Committee appointed to make recommendations for the granting 
of State land in the Federated IMalay States to officers and men of the 
British Army and Navy has reported that there are insuperable objections 
to any general scheme, such as might be contemplated in temperate clim¬ 
ates, for encouraging large numbers of men to immigrate and take up 
land. In its opinion Government assistance should be strictly Umited to 
approved individual cases. 

It is proposed, however, that grants of 100 acres of land, accompanied 
by a loan to assist in its development, should be offered to men who left 
Malaya to serve in the war and have spent six months in the country 
since their return and to men who, having served in the war, have sub¬ 
sequently obtained emplo3nment in Malaya and have spent 12 months in the 
country. If the applicant had no employment he would require to have 
private means on which to maintain himself while his land remained un¬ 
productive. 

The grant would be subject to payment of quit-rent at the rate of 
10 cents (i) an acre, but if the land were transferred to any person other 
than the applicant’s natural heirs rent at current rates would become pay¬ 
able. It would be a condition of the grant that not less than 25 acres 
should be planted in each of the first four years. A loan not excee^g 
25,000 dollars (r) would be made to the applicant payable in instalments 
distiibuted over five years. The land would be mortgaged to the (govern¬ 
ment, but as in the initial stages the Government would have no security 
beyond the ability, industry and good health of the applicant, it is pro¬ 
posed that at the end of two years the Government should have the right to 
have a valuation made and, if the value were found to be less than the 
amount already advanced, to foreclose and sell the land. It is thought 
that, in these circumstances, it would be better to terminate the arrange¬ 
ment, even at some financial loss. The right of immediate foreclosure 
would also be reserved to the (government if the applicant died or if h 
left the country without the consent of the Government. 

It is recommended that the rate of interest payable on the loans should 
be one per cent less than that charged by the Planters’Loan Board for the 
time being, the lower rate being intended as a further concession to the 
applicants in recognition of the special claims they have on the country. 

A statement is annexed to the Report showing the yield of rubber 
that may be expected in twelve years from 100 acres, planted in the 
manner stipulated, and its net value, taking the price of rubber at is 6rf. 
per pound and the cost of production at lod. per pound. The land would 


(i) The dollar (= 100 centb) in use in 3 ^Idlaya is eauai to 4c 
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begin to produce in the Gtli year and it is proposed that the repayment 
of the loan should commence in the 8th year. Ihe following statement 
shows the estimated yield, net value, and proposed instalments of repay¬ 
ment : 



Estimated 

Yield 

Net 

Value 

Proposed 

Instalment 

Year 

of Rubber 

of RqKtyment 


Pounds 

Dollaxs 

Dollars 

6th. 

. 3,000 

857 

— 

7th. 

. * . ■ ■ 9,COO 

3,571 

— 

8th. 

. 16,500 

4,712 

1,000 

9th. 

. 25.500 

7.285 

4,000 

loth. 

. 33.000 

9.428 

5,000 

iith. 

• • • • 37.500 

10,712 

7,000 

I2th. 

. 40,500 

11.573 

8,000 


— 

— 

— -- 


165,000 

47.140 

25,000 


The Committee have taken rubber cultivation to illustrate their 
recommendations, because it is the most popular and profitable form of 
cultivation in the IVIalay States at the present time, but they urged that 
applications for land and loans to cultivate other agricultural products 
should receive equally generous consideration if they offer reasonable 
prospects of being profitable. 


PRANCE. 


A COI^I^nCTIVli CONTRACT FOR THE UmXSO OF AGRICUI,TVRAX lyABOVR - 
Bulletin ibt ^linhUre du travail etdc la Nh'ovmce ^ocuilc, Paris, Junc-Jidy- Vugiist iqi»j 

Collective contracts for the hiring of labour have begun to make their 
appearance in French agriculture. Thus on 8 August 1919 an agreement 
was concluded between the agricultural employers' society and the syn¬ 
dicated agricultural labourers of the arrondissement of Melun, in the follow¬ 
ing terms; 

“ Article i. — Wages. — The wages taken as basis are minimum wages. 
In addition to these minimum wages every worker has the right to a garden 
of 5 ares, dug and manured by his employer, or to an aimual payment 
of 100 francs in lieu of a garden. 

“ Article 2. — The minimum wages for each category of workers 
shall be as follows. — For farm men, employed on all kinds of work, a 
minimum of 10 francs a day together with a garden as provided in 
Article i. 

“ Article 3. — ]Men on monthly wages, carters and stockmen, not 
boarded or lodged: a minimum of 300 francs a month with a garden. 
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Carters and stockmen, lodged and boarded: 'a minimum of i6o francs a 
month. 

Article 4. — Married couples employed on farms ; women servants 

labourers on farms. — IMarried couples, a minimum of 250 francs a 
month -with board and lodging. 

Women servants. — K minimum of 90 francs a month with board 
and lodging. Women employed on small outdoor tasks: a minimum 
of 0.60 franc a month. The wages of women working on threshing ma¬ 
chines or in distilleries must not be less than 0.75 franc an hour. 

When a woman does a man’s work she must have a man’s wages — 
equal wages for equal work. 

“ Article 5. — Farm stewards, shepherds : 

Farm steward (foreman): a minimum of 350 francs a month without 
board and lodging, or of 200 francs a month with board and lodging. 

Shepherds. — A minimum of 350 francs a month without board 
or lodging. Such a shepherd is responsible for feeding his dogs. 

Shepherds who arc fed together with their dogs. — A minimum of 
160 francs a month. 

“ Article 6. — Tractor drivers (specialist mechanics) ; A minimum 
of 400 francs a month without board on lodging. 

“ Article 7. — Men working on threshing machines. — A ininimum 
of 12 francs a day without board or lodging wrhen work is not done by 
the piece. 

Article 8. — Men working in distilleries. — K minimum of 360 francs 
a month. Other workmen and employees will receive a proportionate rise. 

** Article 9. — Longer working day in time of harvest. — Working 
days during which harvest work is done will be reckoned from the time 
the first sheaf is cut until the last is garnered and will be increased by 
100 per cent. 

Men employed on th* farm on other work will receive 400 francs a 
month together with a premium of 50 francs for the harvest. 

Work by 1 he day during the harvest wdll be paid at the nate of 16 francs 
a day. 

“ Article 10. — Unhealthy work. —For unhealthy work in distilleries 
and on the upkeep of cesspools wages -will be increased by a mininium of 
10 per cent. 

** Article II. — Piece work. — Piec/e work being very variable, in 
accordance with soils and districts, the district union will be responsible 
for fixing tariffs of pay for it. iMmimum wages for piece work will how¬ 
ever be: 

For trussing with three binders: 7.50 francs per hundred. — For 
trussing with two binders : 6.50 francs per hundred. — For trussing with 
one binder; 5 francs per hundred. 

To fix tariffs of pay for other kinds of work the wages paid to labourers 
working by the hour will be taken as basis. 

“ Article 13. — Weekly rest and social laws: The weekly rest will 
be compulsory in agriculture and social laws will be strictly applied. 
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Article 14. — Health. — The practice of causing labourers to sleep 
in byres and stables will be suppiessed gradually and as far as possible, ” 

Tledroom and diniug-ioom accomodation will so Lc contrived ot the 
farms as to give tlie woikets the maximum ol comfo’*t. 

■' Article 15. — Boy and girl labour. — I^ads and girls who cannot at¬ 
tain to a normal worker's production will be paid on the basis ot the mini¬ 
mum prices fixed. 

The arbitrating commissions must see that this last regulation is ap¬ 
plied, and must see that lads and girls are not employed on heavy work 
beyond their strength. 

Article 16. — Foreign lahou/tits. — Foreign labourers will be paid at 
the same late as French labourers and will enjoy the same advantages and 
woiking conditions. All agreements to the contrary are null and void. 

“ Article 17. — Mixtd arhiraiing commission<i. — An arbitrating com¬ 
mission of from three to five members will be nominated for each regional 
syndicate. It will see that this agreement is conscientiously carried out. 
It win gel into touch with the emplu:rer when a conflict threatens. 

Arti<*le i8. — Duratioit of the agiecmunt. — This agreement will be 
valid until i June 1920. If at that date it be not disclaimed it will be valid 
for another period of a ^'ear, being tacitly renewed. Amendments which 
either of the agreeing parties *wish to make to it must be stated at least 
two months before it expires. 

“ Article 19. — Events occurring during sirihes. — No dismissals will 
take place in consequence of events occurring during strikes nnd trades- 
union quesb'ons. " 

This agreement is the more vrorlliy of remark because it will, by com¬ 
mon consent, be respected as having legal force by the courts of arrondlsst.- 
menis, being considered as part of the local cusfrmi^ obtaining between 
farmers and labourers. 


FRFNCH COLONIES. 

ERECTION OF CONSUI^TATIVE COmilTTERS OF AC^RICUT.XIJRI^ ANn INDVvS- 
TRY IN FRENCH VTEST AFRICA. — VAUtqitc Paris, Novembet-I>oo 

ember 1919. 

A decree of 21 May 1919 institutes in the capital of each ol the fol¬ 
lowing colonies, Senegal, Upper Senegal and Niger, Upper Volta, French 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast and Dahomey, a consultative committee of agri¬ 
culture and industry which will represent to the Keutenant-govemor Ihe 
interests of farmers, stock farmers, cultivators of forests and manufactu¬ 
rers in these various colonies. 

These committees will be made up of two parts, ol which the first 
wdll consist of members elected by the French colonists by scrutiny of 
lists, and the second of native fanners nominated by the local authority. 

The powers of the committees are purely those of consiillative bodies. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRBIyAND 


R'CSTRlCrro.V on NOTILIJS to OUIT WHIJN A(TlUCUl/rURU. J, AND IS SOI.D. — 

fonnfil of th' Lmd /i^rnts* Soon^iv, No lo, X^udoii, October loio. 

The Ai>ricaUunil Daiid >Sak\s (Restriction of Notices to Quit) Act, 1919 
which came iuto fon'C ou 19 August was designed to remedy an iucon- 
venience wJiich sometimes resulted when agricultural land was sold. It 
frequently happened tliat, in anticipation of a sale, the landowner gave a 
year's notice to the tenants to quit, in order that the purchaser might, if 
he so dc^sired, have early possession of the land. The tenants were left in 
doubt until the sale took place whether they would be obliged to quit or 
not and if after the sale they were compelled to quit they had only, perhaps, 
two or three months in which to find new holdings and remove to them. 

'Phe principal operative section of this Xet reads as follows : “ On the 
making, after the passing of the Act, of any contract for sale of a holding, 
or any part of a Iw^ldiiig hold by a tenant from year to year, any then cur¬ 
rent and unexpired notic* t> d ^lermiiv' th'‘ tenancy of the holding given 
to the hmant, either before or after the passing of this Act, shall be null 
and void, nnl(‘ss the tenant shall, after the passing of this Act and prior 
to such contract of sal(‘, by writing, agree that such notice shall be 
valid. 

The tenant either decides that he would like to leave his holding and 
agrees that the notice shall be valid, or he takes no action, in which case 
the notice becomes null and void when the land is sold, and he has an 
extra year in which to make his arrangements. 

In the event of his taking no action, however,*there is still an element 
of uncertainty, Jis it is possible that the attempt to sell may prove unsuc¬ 
cessful, in which case the notice remains valid and the tenant may find 
himself compelled to <init on the day when it expires. As, at the present 
time, tlRTe is a ready sale for agricultural lmd this inconvenience will not 
oHeu arise. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


I/AND SETTt/EMCENT IN 1917-18. — The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1018. Wellington 
(New Zealand), 

Following on the article in our issue for September 1918, which desciib- 
ed land tenure and the occupation and ownership of land down to 31 March 
1917, wo give the data as to land settlement in the year which ended on 31 
March iqi8. 

Crown lands, — During this year an area of 271,325 acres was offeied 
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for selection under the various tenures provided by the Land Act, Laud for 
Settlements Act and Education Reserve Act. 

Under the optional system an area of 3,377 acres was ad\^ertiso(l and 
was practically all selected. 

An area of 11,173 acres was offered on renewable lease, 6,833 acres being 
settlement land of which the lessees have the right to acquire the freehold, 
and 4,350 acres national endowment. The pastoral runs compris(‘d 318,670 
acres, the small grazing runs 13,840 acres. 

An additional area of 70,882 acres of Crown, scttL-‘nient and national 
endowment lands was set apart for selection by discharged soldiers under 
the ordinary tenures of the Land Act and the Land for Settlements Acts 
and the special tenures of the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act. 

Altogether an area of 895,655 acres was selected during the year by 
1,487 selectors, as against 1,010,152 acres by 2,059 selectors in 191O-17. The 
figures for 1917-18 include 429 acres in towns and suburbs sold by auction 
to 75 purchasers. Holdings of ordinary Crown land covered ^67.035 acres, 
those of land for settlement and Cheviot Estate land 48,838 acres, those of 
national endowment lands 371,609 acres, and those of educational endow¬ 
ment land 7,173 acres. 

Of the total area of 895,655 acres selected, 188,635 acres were select¬ 
ed by 907 of the total number of 1,487 selectors on settlement conditions. 
These 188,635 acres were distributed in holdings as follows : 

Table I. — Land selected in 1917-18 on settlement conditions. 


Number 


Size of holdings 

Sold 

On 

defeiml 

On uidiiiaiy 

1 settle im lit 

Small * 

Totals 


Ini cash 

pa>meiit 

leases 





liccnbcs 

and lin n>'( s 



Under i acre .... 

. . . 1 31 1 

I 



12{ 

i-5f> acres. . . . 

. - . 112 

0 

'74 1 

. 


51-250 » .... 

. . . n 

3 

1 271 


28/ 

251-500 » ... 

• • • 3 

I 

105 


1()() 

501-1,000 » . . . . . 

. . . I 




07 

2(} 

More tlian looo acres , 

. . . — 1 

— 

1 

1 21 


Totals. . . 

, , .I iSo 


708 


907 

Totals in 1916-17 . . 1 311 ^ 

37 

1 

870 


J» 23 ‘l 


, fo^vrmg figures show the progress made down to ji March 1018 

in settling the Crown lands of New Zealand. 
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TAiiMv II. “ Crotcn land on 31 March 1917 and 1918. 


31 March 1917 


31 March 191S 


ToIjU miinbcr ol '^ekitois. 

Total ai<‘«i ln‘l<l... 

Total yearly rent or iii'staluient.ii.iyablc . . . 
ToUil area uude Ireehokl . 


lyiind avaihiblc lor 
future scttlnieiit 


Totiil area oijen lor ‘^election 

'I'otal area not yet open for 
selection. 


33 . 8 °^ 

20,450,217 acres 
£891,817 
10,524,314 
070,566 acres 

3*077.159 


33 .^> 9 i 

20,463,122 acres 
£922,173 
10,643,642 acres 

85(),048 9 

3.700,365 


Nativi LaiuLs. in 1917-18 the Maori Land Boards disposed of 1,850 
acres by letise and 82() ticres by sale, tis against 11,261 acres by lease and 
20,179 acres by sal<‘ in 1916-17. These boards also approved, in. 1917-18, 
566 leases of 134,219 acres of native freeholdland, and confirmed 1,139 trans¬ 
fers, other thun sak‘s to the Crown, of 119,236 acres of similar laud. As 
compared with those in T9 i()-i 7, the leases tad increased by 32 and the leas¬ 
ed area by 4i,9i() acres, while the transfers had decreased by 56 and the 
area transferred by 18,146 acres. 

During the year the Native l,and Purchase Board proclaimed some 95 
blocks, couii>rising 91,627 acres, to be Crown land. The actual purchases 
during the year were of a total area of 143,445 acres, as compared with 
I 43 » 5'-28 ttores in 1Q1O-17. In the Urewara Reserve an area of 64,603 acres 
was secured, bringing the total Crown purchases in the Urewara up to 
248,108 acres. 

. Between March 1910, when the Native Land Act came into operation, 
aud 31 March i<)i8, tlu' Native Land Purchase Board spent a total sum of 
1 •v*)77.<><>7 on tht‘ i>uTcliase of native lands, and bought a total area of abbut 
2,016,044 iicres, of whicli some 809,005 acres were acquired on behalf of 
the Crown. 

Lmd in Ihc Pacific Islands, Various restrictions are placed on the 
alienation of land by natives in the Cook aud Northern Islands and Nine. 
They may not alienate their lands as freehold nor by way of security, nor 
may customary laud be dealt with in any such manner. No will of any na¬ 
tive is efft^clive as regards his interest in land. No lease may be granted for 
a term of more thun fifty years. 

Coaisiderable areas have been leased, especially in Rarotonga, to Ivuro- 
pean setthTs. It is recognized that the prosperity of the islands largely 
depends on the settlement of the spare lands by a good class of white planters, 
and it is hoped tlmt before long additional areas will be available for set- 
tloment in many islands. 

Difficulties liave been experienced in obtaining leases from natives, 
largely owing to insocurity of title. The old Land Titles Courtiused to sit 
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irregularly, and in many cases titles could therefore nob be properly investi¬ 
gated and negotiations for leases came to a standstill. This court lias now 
been replaced by a Native I^and Court whose function it is to deal with 
titles to land, succession to land, the partitioning of land and kinclrod mat¬ 
ters. 

An important obstacle to native settlement of the land is the lack of 
roads. Much of the banana land has been exhausted, but owing to the 
great difficulties of transport the natives are unwilling to move further in¬ 
land to the richer soils. The maintenance and construction of roads and 
bridges were formerly carried out by the natives under a system of corvee, 
but have now been taken over by the administration. 

Anyone who settles in the islands should have a capital of at least 
£io for each acre he takes up. The cocoanut palm does not bear for eight 
or ten years, during which time the planter must maintain himself by grow¬ 
ing bananas or securing outside employment. When however the palms 
are bearing fully the value of the plantation is estimated as not Icvss thuin 
£6 an acre for sixty years or more. 


PORTUGAI,. 

AbrORESTATIOX or UXCUIyTIVATl^D I,AXD IN — Hohlim du 

ciag&o Cenhal da ^15 icuUwa Pottu ucba, June 191 . 

The government of the Portuguese Republic has issued a decree. 
No. 5784, obliging landowners who own an extent of not less than 100 hec¬ 
tares of uncultivated land 'which, owing to the quality of the soil or to 
position, is not adapted to any kind of agriculture, to aflorest this land in 
accordance with a plan drawn up by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
showing what area is to be cultivated every year. 

If by negligence or for any other unjustifiable reason, a landowner does 
not take steps for the afforestation of his lauds which arc in the condition 
we have described, the decree lays down that the government will, by 
means of the Direction of Forest and Water Departments, itsell aiTon\st 
such land, becoming a creditor for the capital, without intoTOvSt, which 
it in\’ests in the works of forestry, except such sums as arc exj>oudcd on 
the expert staff. 

The debt which thus comes to burden the property in question and 
the State’s relative right 'wUl be noted in the competent office of records. 

Landowners who do not manage their lands which are thus afforested 
are none the less obliged to maintain certain scr\dces which are appurtenant 
to forestry, for instance to make provision against forest fires, etc. At 
the same time they may enter into full possession of their lands and the 
woods planted on them if they first indemnify the State for the expenses 
it has incurred. 

When the time for "tree-fellings, either total or partial, arrives, the 
Direction of Forest and Water Departments will authorize them, in accord- 
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auce with the cbtablivShed plan, and the State will, if it has itsdf been 
directly responsible for the planting, pay to whoever has a right thereto 
compensation ])roportionate to the area and value of the wood cut down. 

It is evident that with this important decree the government not only 
meets tlie urgent necessity of utilizing the large areas of uncultivated land 
which there are in the country, but also seeks to obviate the considerable 
loss consequent on the insuC&ciently wooded character of a territory, 
when, for instance, corrosion of land and landslips occur on heights and 
grave injury is caused to the underlying plains. 

Moreover the decree if, as may be expected, strict respect is exacted 
for its pro\d&ions and it is applied on a large scale, will modify the irreg¬ 
ular distribution of rainfall which so greatly contributes, especially in 
Poitugal, to causing the yield of the most fertile lands to be inadequate- 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ty.\ND SKTTI<F:JMIW in tub union of south AFRICA IN 1017-18 — Official 
Year Booh of South Afnca^ No. 2, 1918. Pretoria, 1919 ; The Farmcr^s Weekly, Vol XVII, 
No i.37. BUxinfoutoiii, July 1919. 

Following on the article in our issue for August 1918, wliich gave de- 
vails as to land tenure and land settlement in South Africa down to 1916, we 
give the data as to hind settlement in the year which ended on 31 March 
1918. 

During tins year the work of surveying holdings with a view to estab¬ 
lishing title continued, as apx)earH from the following figures which are 
ci}>pToxinv.\te: 


TAiUyi: I. Niwibcr of plam of holdings examined and approved 
by surveyors general. 


iMovhici 1 

3T Miiy 1910 

31 Hd} igio 

to Doccmbei mib 

to 31 Dccembci i; 

Capo Vrt)viuct‘ . . 

^ 0,000 

55,000 

Txausvosil . . 

128,000 

141,000 

Omup;c Free SUit*' 

15,000 

17,000 

Natal .... 

10,000 

j 13,000 


Crown Lands. - The following table summarizes the alienations of 
Crown land for purposes of agriculture which were made from i January 
1917 to 31 March 19x8. 
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Table II. — Alienations of Crown Land, i January 1917 to 31 March 1018. 


Statute Goveining alienation (i) 


Land SMemeni Ad, 1912, Sectou 11 . . . 

do. Section .. 

Crown Land Disposal Ordinance (Transvaal): 

I^eases with option to purchase. 

I^es without option to purchase . ... 

Act No. 15 of 1887 (Cape): Sales. 

Act No. 26 of 1891 (Cape): I^ses. 

Natal Proclamation .... . 

Imgation Settlement Act, No. 31 of 1909 (Orange 
Free State) Kopjes Settlement. 

Act *No. 41 of 1902 (Cape). 

* Total area alienated . . . 


No. 

No 



of 

ol 

Area 

ValUiitiun 

holdings 

'■‘cltlci'. 

1 




acios 

k 

56 

62 1 

43-39^ 

73.787 

453 

562 

1,001,050 

^59.136 

82 

' 

88 

1 

176,487 

35.8-8 

24 

23 

54.538 

10.742 

9 

9 

49.066 

•1.920 

2 

2 

6l0 

— 

28 

23 

12,692 

10,021 

4 

4 

So 


7 

7 

2,297 


065 

780 

1 

1 2,O0O,22.| 

403.358 


On 31 IMarcli the approximate area of unalienated Down land was 
27,159,444 acres in Cape Province, 2,486,889 acres in Natal and 14,988,889 
acres in the Transvaal. There is practically no unalienated Crown land in 
the Orange Free State. Approximately one half of the unalienated area in 
Cape Pro^nnee and the Transvaal and approximately eight ninths in Natal 
are unsun^^eyed. Native locations and forest and other reserves arc exclud¬ 
ed from the areas given, as are the Transgeian Territories in Cape rro\ince, 
but the game reserves in Cape Province arc included. 

Natioc Lands, — Under the Native Uands Act 1913 *(2) no j^erson who 
is not a member of an aboriginal race or tribe of Africa may ac(iiiire land or 
any interest in land within a scheduled native area excq)t with the approval 
of the Governor-General. In the whole period from the passage of 1 he Act to 
30 September igi8, 2,462 applications for such approval were recoivi‘d from 
the Natal, Transvaal and Orange Free State Provinces, and 2,286 of them 
were accepted while 176 were rejected. In consequence of a decision by the 
Chief Justice and a full bench in the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
Cape Pro\nnce is held to be exempt from the restriction. As xnovided by 
the Act 142 mission stations have in the same period been exempted from 
its restrictions, namely nine in Cape Province, ninety-eight in Natal, thirty- 
three in the Transvaal and three in Orange Free State. 

(1) See the articles in our issues for April 1915, pages 10*5-112, and AugU'^l 1918, 
pages 683-696. 

(2) See Annuaire International dc Legislation Agricolc 3r«l year 1913, Inleniolional Insti¬ 
tute ot Asjriculture, Rome, igi^ 
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URUGUAY. 

THE HOUSING OF RURAI, I^ABOURFRS — Dtario Ofwial, Montevideo, Jantuuy 

1919- 

The executive power has prebeuted to the Chamber a bill in favour 
of the Uruguay lural classes which compels owners of farms to provide 
healthy and sufficiently spacious housing accommodation for all the agri¬ 
cultural labourers emiDloyed on their farms, whether temporarily or pei- 
mancutly. 

This measure not only seeks to attach the labourer to the soil, in that 
it i)rov^des him wth a convenient dwelling near the place of Hs work, 
but also aims at preventing the agglomeration of rural labourers in towns, 
owing to the defect of rural housing accomodation, and their employ¬ 
ment in industries other than agiiculture bv which the labour supply of 
these industries bv.'coiiics excessive and the social conflicts arising out of 
labour aie aggravated. 


RUf^CiBRl, gerente rcspousabile 




TH1‘' INTKRKATIONAa. INSTITUTK OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of thjo Instituti: and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the ilitemational 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
lechnical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

{c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

{d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if passible, any effective remedies; 

{e) study quCvStions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
mid credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of \alue in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources oE information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 





FSSICANBNT CoumTTBB 

OP THE iNTEBtNATKJNAI, InSTTCUTE OP AGEICUETUEE 


PfestdAHt: MarqoJs Saxvabub Catvsixi, DdcgaU of Italy, 
Vtee-Pres%aent: M. I<otJis-Dop, DeUgate ct France, 

Ltst 0/ the Ddegatti lortnmg the Permanent Committee : 


ABYSSnOA. 

Arobntinb Rbfdbuc... 
Austria .. 

V 

I 

I 

I 

1 Prof. G. CuBQNi, Director, Station of Plant Pathology, Rome 
' Dr. Octavio PiNeiro Sorondo. 

1 Chev. V. DB Pozzi, Government CouncUloc. 

Belgium... 

IV 

O. Bolls. 

Belgian Congo. 

V 

O. Bolib. 

Brazil. 

1 

D DB Campos, Commercial aitacht to Embassy. 

Bulgaria. 

in 

M. STANaOFP. 

CaXLB . 

11 

Fiupe Aninat, Chaig6 d’afEaires. 

Cbxna . 

I 

P. CbBtcuonG'Li, I^egation Secretary. 

Colombia. 

V 

Prince Rupo Rurro 

GuSTA-BICA. 

V 

Marco Bbsso. 

Cuba . 

V 

M. A. Martin Rivero, Mboister Plenipotentiary. 

Denmark. 

IV 

A. DB OiDBNBURG, Ch^d d’affaires. 

Ecuador . 

V 

M. Miguel Valverdb Consul OeneraL 

Egypt. 

n 


Francc. 

1 

l/>uis-Dop, Vice-President of the Institute. 

Fbbncb West Aerica. . 

V 

i:/>uis-Dop. 

Algeria. 

V 

I^uis-Dop. 

Indo-China. 

V 

I/)Uis-Dop. 

Madagascar..... 

V 

l/>uis-Dop. 

Morocco . 

V 

liouis-Dop. 

Tunis. 

V 

1 . 0 U 1 S-D 0 P. 

Germany. 

I 

Dr. T. Mueller, Privy Councillor. 

Gt. Britain & Ireland. . 

I 

Sir Thomas Eliiott, Bart., E. CB. 

Australia. 

in 

Sir Thomas ]^liott, Bart,, ELCB. 

Brxxisb India. 

n 

Sir Thomas Elliott, Bart., E. C. B. 

Canada. 

11 

Sir Thomas Elliott, Bart , E. C. B. 

Mauritius 

V 

Sir Thomas Elitoit. Bart., E. C. B. 

New Zealand. 

IV 

Sir Thomas Eluott, Bart., E. C B. 

Union orSouthArrica I 

1 IV 

Sir Thomas Elliott, Bart , E. CB. 

Greece..... 

IV 

M. COROMILAS, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Guatemala. 

V 

, G. MoNTEFioiE^ Consul General for Guatemala. 

1 Italy... 

I 

Marquis R. CAP:raaxi, Senator, Pres, of the Institute. 

Eritrea & It. Somal. 

IV 

1 Marco Bi:sso. 

Tripoli AND Cyrbnaica 

IV 

Count Edoardo Sodcrinl 

1 Japan. 


I M. Hotta, Secretdiy to Emliassy. 

1 DuzeMBURQ... ' 

’ V 

1 O. Bolls, Ddegate of Bd^nxzu 


in 


Montenegro. | 

‘ V 

G. VoLPi, Minister Plenipotentiaxy. 

NsraBRZANDS. , 

rv 


Dutch East INdibs... i 

IV 


Nicaragua. 

V 

V. E. Bzanchx, Consul General. 

1 Norway. 

IV 

Dr. A. Fjblstad, Counsellor to the A^rjcultuzal Department 

1 Ottoman Empire.. 

1 i 

Dr. Mbhmbd DjfMiL Bey. 

1 Fasaoday ... 

V 


Persia.. 

IV 

A. DEL Galtxi, Marquis of Roccagxovznb. 

Peru . 

V 

Z,ouxs-Dop, Delegate of Frauce. 

1 Portugal. 

IV 

Eusebio Ixao, Minister Plempotentiaiy. 

1 Eoumania. 

I 

A. E. Sabovary, Minister Plenip. 

Russia. 

I 

His Excdl. G. Zabzello, Consul Cenetal for Russia. 

Salvador... 

V 

• 

1 San Marino. 

V 

SQs Eaccell. 1 .. I«uzrAiii, Ministo of State. * i 

Serbia. 

nz 

C. Scorn. Consul Geneial for Serbia. 

Spain... 

I 

Francisco Bilbao Sevilla, Agricultoral Engineer. 

Sweden.... 

IV 

Baron C N. D. dp Bxuor, Minister Plenipotentlaiy, 

SwnzsRiAND . 

IV 

M. Georges WAGNites, Minister Plenipo^tiary. 

UNITVD SlAlES. 

I 


Uruguay .. . ..... 

V 

Dr. E. Rovxra, Consul. 


Secretary General: Prof. Caxlo Dragoni. 
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PKINCrPiVI, WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OP THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR. BRITISH EQUIVALENTS. 


1 CadasttaJ arpenl (Hungaty) 


Z.422OX 

acres 

1 Centimetre 


0.393715 

inches 

I Cho (6o ken) (Japan) 


119.30327 

yards 

I Crown (i;; heUer) (Austria-Hungary) 


10 d. 

at par 

I Crown (zoo ore) (Denmark, Norwayi Sweden) 


1S.X >/jd. 

at par 

I Dedatine (a tcihetwert) (Russia) 

ssss 

2.69966 

acres 

T Dinar, gold (zoo para) (Serbia) 


933/64^. 

at par 

i Doilar, gold ($) (zoo cents) (United Slates) 

== 

4S.5/j6a. 

at par 

I Drachm, gold (zoo lepfa) (Greece) 

-- 

933/64^^ 

at par 

1 Egyptian Kantar 


99.0498 

lbs. 

I Feddan JMIasti (24 Rizat Kamel) (Egypt) 

•= 

1.03805 

acres 

t Florin, gold, or Gulden (100 cents) (Netherlands) 


z.9.7 53/64<i. at par 

1 Franc (zoo centimes) (France) 

=sa 

933/61& 

at par 

I Gramme 


0.03527 

oz. 

: Hectare 


2.47X09 

ceres 

; Kilogramme 

=: 

2.2 

lbs. 

r Kilometre 

= 

ZO93.6X3 

yards 

r Kokou (10 To) (Japan) 


x ,58726 

quarts 

I I^ei, gold (100 bani) ( Rumania) 


9 ®3/64d. 

at par 

1 I,cu (zoo sLatinki) (Bulgaria) 

SBS. 

«33 /«iA 

at pai 

r 14ra (zoo centcsimi) (Italy) 

= 


at par 



( 0.2X998 

gallons 

1 litre 


1 0.0275 

bushels 

I :Mark (zoo Pfennige) (Germany) 


iz 3/4^. 

at par 

I Mmrk (zoo penni) (Finland) 

--- 

9 33/64 (i. 

at par 

T Hctie 


3.28084 

led 

I Milxeis, gold (Brazil) 


2S. 3^»/64rf. at par 

1 MUreis, gold (Portugal) 


4s, 5^^/o4d. at par 

I Pesetas, gold (zoo centimes) (Spam) 

ST 

9 33/c4<i 

at par 

z Peso, gold (zoo centavos) (Aigentina) 

^■a 

3S.xx3y/md. at iwr 

I Pound, Xurkinh, gold (too piastre) (Ottoman Empire) 


i8s.oiy6t<i. at par 

z Fund (Sweden) 


0.937x3 

11)S. 

I Quintal 

=» 

1.96843 

cwts. 

I Rouble, gold (zoo kopeks) (Russia) 

ms 

25. Z 3/bd, 

at par 

z Rupee, silver (16 annas) (British India) 


IS, 6d. 

at par 

I TsOari (20 piastre) (Egypt) 

=3= 

4®-i*‘/3s.<^- at ptu: 

z Verst (Rus<ua) 


1x66.64479 

yards 

I Yen, gold (3 tun or 100 sen) (Japan) 

S3S 

25.037/f,4rf. 

at par 

z Zentner (Germany) 

= 

IZ0.23Z7I 

lbs. 
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OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

(MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OP ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE) 


Part 1: Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRA. 

THE DI^ViaOPMENT 

Olf SMAUU ('.ARI)I<:N unions DURING THE WAR 

by IXrRMANN Kallbrunncr, Agricultural Engineer. 

Iiislittitiouh fouiulcd to meet emcrgoiides and aribing ont of the neces- 
sitich of war often, after they liave made good and have acquired ex¬ 
perience, iKKiome lasting and give ri.se to new branches of agriculture and 
induhtiy'. 

Duiing the Thirty Years’ War Wallenstein, to provide for the armies 
he had s<*t <»n foot, made cloth wcavets settle in Reichenbcig,linen weav¬ 
ers in Trantoiuiu and sliownakers in Mflnehen^atz. When the war 
W!is ov<*r tlu'M* iKople remained, and out of the improdsed woiking set¬ 
tlements flouti-hing industriei. develoiK*d in coun-e of time. The sugar 
iHH'tioot iinlnstiy tlevelopwl when Naiioleon ordained the continental 
bha'ktide tiinl Cent ml bhirope wtis without sugar, st) that it was necessary 
to lliul a stigiii substitnte in the home-grown beetroot. 

A lik<' fate wtis to k'fall .small gtirdens which during the late war 
attiumsl within tlw' botinthtrits of evety town to an extraordinary de¬ 
velopment, gnsitesl Sind most conspictious in Vienna. 

Ahoiil filly yciiTS ti phy^'ician, Dr. Schreber, advocated tlicestab- 

lislunent of .small gardens, whieh would be breathing-places for the towns, 
ill which the cliildren would liavc playgrounds, and in wliidiat the same 
lime a little vegetable-growing could be practiced and small live stock 
could 1 )C kept. These *Schreber Gardens, which in Germany form a thi<i 
belt roiuid ciVv?ry town, could not be acdiniatized iu Austria. Only small 
collections of gaidcns arose hero and there, for instance a pretty gardening 
.irea iu an nbandoneil cemetery m Brunn. 
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The enormous needs of towns, to which the blockade and the ex¬ 
traordinary reduction of agricultural production gave rise, favoured the 
realization of Dr. Schreber's idea. His plan was even exceeded : the 
vegetable-growing, which was'accessory to it, became its principal aim, 
while the founder’s object of gaining breathing-places for townspeople 
in the country was not entirely overlooked. Pieces of land lying fallow, 
building sites, unused areas, were gradually brought under cultivation by 
enterprising families. The soil surrounding Vienna which is mostly bad, 
made up of clayey strata alternating with sand, was rendered fertile; 
areas were allotted on the necessary leases and protected against thieves. 
At first each man worked for himself. Persons of country origin, used 
to gardening from their youth up, naturally reaped most profit, and knew 
best how to obtain seed. Others soon followed their example, combined 
with them, and built up, out of the small gardens on a larger or smaller 
area, an organization. These organizations often undertook to represent 
the interests of their members, and bought seeds and implements and con¬ 
structed hedges and water-supplies, on behalf of all and by labour afforded 
mutually. When crops were ripe a watch was often organized in common. 

These small unions soon jomed a Federation of Schreber Garden 
Unions, which publishes its own paper, the Gartenjyeimd^ and carries on 
an effective work, finding gardening land for its members, managing a 
well organized depository to supply seed and requisites of all kinds, such 
as implements, roofing pulp, fencing material, manures, -wire, etc., and 
aiding its members, practically and with oral and written advice, in their 
difficult struggle for existence. It should also be noticed that the federa¬ 
tion does propaganda worlf for a garden settlement, that is for garden 
holdings which shall include a house for the gardener, and has already 
taken valuable initiative in this matter. Every year the federation holds 
a show of members* produce in which remarkable products, including 
those of industries connected with horticulture, are exhibiled. 

According to a report in Number lo of the Garicnlrcmid, i October iqiy, 
the membersliip of the Federation, w^hich includes foreigners, was as fol¬ 
lows : 


in 1915.a,4 07 members cultivated 1,059,560 square metres of laud 

» 1916.8,975 » » i»39i»^*90 » » » » 

» 1917 .... 3»98 o » » 1,676,790 » » » » 

» 1918 4»8oO » * » 8,223,201 » » » » 

» 1919.7,920 » » 3,719,208 » » » » 

The members were distributed as follows by trades, 

1915 1016 

Workmen. 1,776 3.591 

Tradesmen. 402 1,314 

Clerks, etc. gg 

Others. — 693 


Total. . . 2,407 7,920 
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The large rise in the number of dcrks who are gardeners is note¬ 
worthy, a sign of the nccessitoiisness of tliis class, but also of their energy 
which k^'ids tli<nn to ])ly the spade and rake after their intellectual labours. 

According to the calculations of the federation the whole munber 
of the small gardens were held as follows 

Year No. of ramlUcs No. oi persons Area cultivated No. of carts 

1915 . . . 3*^00 16,000 1,350,000 sq. metres 180 

1918 . . . 30,000 160,000 6,000,000 sq. metres 1200 

The value of the vegetables grown was 600,000 crowns in 1915 and 
10,000,000 crowns in 1918. 

The great interest wliich the commune of Vienna took in the move- 
nieiit and the active help it gave are noteworthy. It let its laud to the 
gardeners clieai)ly, placed its water-.supply freely at their disposal, and dis¬ 
tributed iinx)lements, seed and plants either freely or at low prices. The 
Xirosperity of the small gardens is largely to be ascribed to its aid, and has, 
on the other hand, facilitated the jirovisioning of the towi vdth vegetables, 
a fact which has rewarded the coniinon labour. 

Most of the gardens are tlevoted to vegetable growing. Part of the 
area is planted in potatoes ; fruit-trees are much found, as well as small 
vines growing among runner beans. Flowers are grown less and less — 
a significant sign of the need for food. 

Small live stock are kept in large numbers, particularly rabbits and 
goats, the first especially in order that fallen leaves and weeds may be 
utilized, and the goats for the sake of their milk for which there is great 
need. 

According to the agricultural statistics as to German Austria, published 
by the Ivower-Austrian Chamber of Trade and Industry at Vienna in 1919, 
the goats on the territory of lyowcr Austria were as follows ; 


(;n 3: Dccenibor kjjo . 9*1,500 goats 

On 31 October 1918. 142,004 goats. 


This rise of 50.26 i^er cent, is primarily due to the increased goat- 
keexring which must be a.scribed to the small gardeners. 

To sum ui>: it may be stated that the small gardens take a notable 
part in provisioning Vienna and other towns, and have brought a large 
numlxsr of towndwellers to resume agricultural activity, at least in their 
spare time, thus at least partially lessening the differences between towns¬ 
people and countrypeople. 
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ITALY. 

THE POPULAR BANKS. 


SOmCES: 

SXAT3BT1CA DEUUB BANCHE FOPOiABi. Decctuuo 1899-1908. Ministero di Agticoltura, Indusltia 
e Commerdo. Direzione genetale dd credito, della ptevidenza, della cooperazioue e delle 
assicurazioai sodali. Rome, Tipogtafia Nazionale G. Bertero and Co., xgii. 

SnxA (Pietro}: Banche popolari cooperative italiane, la loro situazione presente, il loro 

probabile awenire. In Credito e Cooperaztone, organ of the Associasione fra le banche 
popolari, Rome, No. 1-2, 1-15 Jaauaiy 1919. 

The poptilar banks are with the rural banks the fundamental organs 
of Italian co-operative credit. Although they are predominantly urban 
they all afford aid on a large scale and in various ways to farmers to whom 
in 1908 they lent the important sum of nearly five hundred million liras. 
In a valuable publication, issued in 1911 by the IVIinistry of Agriculture, 
Industry and‘ Commerce with the hd.p of the Popular Banks* Associa¬ 
tion, and examined by us in our issue for October of that year, the pro¬ 
gress made by these banks in the ten years between 1899 and 1908 was am¬ 
ply illustrated with abundant statistics. No ofiicial pubhcation on this sub- 
ject has since appeared, but an interesting report recently presented by a 
councillor of this association to the commission for the organization of 
after-war credit enables us to enlarge our knowledge of the organization 
and the functions of the popular banks, and better to appreciate their ef¬ 
fective contribution to national economy in recent years. 

§ I. Number, membership and shares. 

On 31 December 1908, the date of the last official statistics, there were 
736 popular banks of the Schultze-Delitzsch type, adapted by Signor Luigi 
Luzzatti to the special conditions of Italy. Today co-operative banks, 
large and small, reach the number of about 800. Scattered over ah dis¬ 
tricts they are particularly numerous in the north where, especially in Lom¬ 
bardy and Emilia, there are some which are powerful. Not a few have in 
the less important centres numerous branches and agencies which contri¬ 
bute to radiating and spreading the work of the central office, connecting 
it with much local business. The importance of these secondary offices is 
such that they may be considered to be real autonomous institutions, and 
the most suitable agencies for bringing the available surplus of usiban 
credit into the agricultural centres. 

^ In districts in which agriculture and credit have not reached a high 
degree of development the co-operative banks have also been able to arise 
and to prosper, rendering the most useful services to the population. The 
oldest are those of Milan, Cremona and Bologna which arose in 1865 and 
were the first manifestation of co-operative energy in the fidd of credit in 
Italy. 
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The variety of the dements which compose the banks is noteworthy 
and characteristic. Among the members are numbered large and small 
farmers, journeymen agricultural labourers, small and large manufactu¬ 
rers and dealers, workmen, employees and members of the liberal profes¬ 
sions. The largest contingent is however furnished by the humblest dasses 
of tlie population who can by acquiring a single share join thdr local co¬ 
operative sodety and procure all the direct and indirect advantages of cred¬ 
it. According to the statistics of 1911, in fact, 23 per cent, of the members 
were small manufacturers and traders, 22 per cent, small fanners, 17 per 
cent, employees and professional men. The other dasses were represented 
by far lower percentages: large farmers by 6 per cent., agricultural day-la¬ 
bourers by 5 per cent., large manufacturers and traders by 3 per cent. The 
proportions between the various dasses of members vary little from year 
to year. The fact that in the same bank farmers and manufacturers are 
brought together makes it possible to grant credit to farmers for com¬ 
paratively long terms and large sums. 

The shares are of a nominal value which varies from a minimum of 
5 liras to a maximum of 100 liras. The average value which admits a 
member to partidpation in the capital and reserve fund is generally rather 
low, even in the districts in which are the most important popular banks. 
Every speculative tendency is thus exduded, while the gentdnely co-opera¬ 
tive character is confirmed even of those popular banks which by a union 
of many small forces have been able to compete in powerfulness with the 
largest spccidative banking institutions. 

§ 2. Rksourciss of the popular banks. 

The popular banks do business mainly with the capital which reaches 
them spontaneously (shares and deposits), and in a secondary degree with 
tlie resources they secure by discounting thdr paper and contracting loans. 

The figure representing thdr share capital is not very high, partly, per¬ 
haps, because the value of a share is only nominal and because the right to 
vote is limited, whatever be the number of shares hdd, and also because a 
provision in the Ttaliaii commerdal code forbids anyone to have a share of 
more tlian 5,000 liras in a co-operative sodety. Some popular banks how¬ 
ever had on 31 December 1917 attained to enormous sums as capital, that 
of Milan to 10,314,^^50 bras, that of Novara to 9,331*300 liras, that of Cre¬ 
mona to 3,448,050 Hras, that of Pavia to 2,000,000 liras, that of Bologna to 
1,608,540 liras, that of Padua to 1,353*825 liras, and those of Genoa, Man¬ 
tua, Modena, Perrara, Rovigo, etc. 

Side by side with the capital, reserves are very important. They are 
formed by attributions of a notable part of the profits ascertained at the 
end of every year. There are hanks which have by long years of wise 
and provident management constituted funds of which the total exceeds 
the sodety's capital. In some banks capital reserves are distinguished 
from reserves providing against fluctuations in the value of securities 
and against misfortune. As to the employment of reserve funds, some 
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banks use them for their ordinary business while others invest them in 
State securities, securities guaranteed by the State, or other securities. 

A prominent function which the banks have discharged with increas¬ 
ing success is the most eloquent proof of the great confidence they inspire in 
the population, especially the middle classes. This is their collecting of trust 
deposits. These deposits are in forms which vary with place, time and the 
position of the depositors. Members of the middle class who are not in 
trade entrust their savings to the bank in the form of savings deposits or 
small sa\dngs; traders and manufacturers prefer deposits on current ac¬ 
count by means of cheques; religious and philanthropic bodies and 
workmen’s and mutual ^d associations deposit their receipts, and receive 
from the banks interest-bearing bonds falling due at fixed dates. This va¬ 
riety of deposits contributes to giving elasticity to business. 

In all the banks the figure representing trust deposits largely exceeds 
the combined capital and reserve fimds, which allows the activity of the 
banks to be ever more various and fruitful. From the appendices to the 
Minister of the Treasury’s financial exposition it appears that the deposits 
of the co-operative popular banks, which amounted on 30 June 1914 to 
703498,475 liras, had risen on 30 June 1919 to 1,423,739 540 liras. The 
deposits of the popular bank of Milan reached the sum of 80 million Hras, 
those of Cremona exceeded 70 million liras, those of Bergamo 35 million 
Kras, those of Mantua 33 milKon Kras. As the report already mentioned 
justly observes, this increase of deposits constitutes a notable davantage for 
the banks, but also imposes duties, ever more onerous, on their managers, 
rendering advisable those forms of investment which, while they ensure a 
profit to the bank, aKow the highest degree of Kquidity to be preserved and 
the demands of depositors to be met at any moment. 

Another kind of transaction which has rapidly spread among the banks 
is that of issuing drafts. The popular banks issue the^e with increasing 
success, making use for their circulation of many correspondents on every 
money market. 


§ 3, BuSINI^S of this POPUI/AR BANKvS. 

AK the kinds of capital of which we have spoken, derived principaUy 
froni paid-up shares, reserves and deposits, are used by the banks for their 
credit business, which consists of loans on bills and diFcounts, loans on 
current account, advances on securities, goods and articles of value, and 
the carrying over of stock. 

The employment of capital which has most importance, as regards its 
profitableness to the various classes of the population, is that of loans on 
biUs and discomts. These represent the most lucrative, rapid and varied 
investment which the popular banks can find for their available funds. If 
they are wisely accorded and distributed they contribute to a rapid an*SL 
easy increase of the societies’ economic prosperity and wdfare. The bal¬ 
ance-sheets of the popular banks show that enormous sums are in this way 
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distributed among the different producing classes, and they are as much 
as possible divided up among numerous cHents. 

Commerce, industry, agriculture, crafts, the most various forms of 
production, individual and collective labour: all have been fed by popular 
credit. 

The help which the popular banks give to the farmers who are their 
members and clients is particularly noteworthy. As has already been said, 
nearly a thousand million liras in loans and discounts were granted to farmers 
in 1908, but they have also received other forms of credit from the popular 
banks—current accounts secured by bills,mortgages and securities, mortgage 
loans, advances on pledged goods and provisions. Very often a farmer’s 
soundest economic initiative has been inspired and supported by the direct 
intervention of the popular banks. 

Some of the richest banks, like those of Milan, Bergamo, Cremona, 
lyodi, Mantua, Pavia, etc., have made and make notable loans to other so¬ 
cieties, particularly to co-operative agricultural societies, rural banks, col¬ 
lective leaseholding societies, dairy and cellar societies, and co-operative pro¬ 
duction and labour societies. There is no kind of agricultural or urban co¬ 
operative society which is not subsidized and encouraged by the popular 
banks. Their relations with mutual institutions of all kinds are equally 
widespread. 

The coiivsiderable number of transactions into which loans and discounts 
are divided shews how small and medium loans are always preferred to large 
loans, individual to collective bodies and co-operative to joint-stock societies 

The Italian popular banks have from the beginning used interest-bear¬ 
ing bonds falling due at fixed terms, and have thus been able to enlarge 
their business so that it includes loans to farmers which mature in longer 
terms than is usual. In making investments of this kind, they preceded 
foreign institutions of the same type. 

Their unguaranteed loans {i>re$tiii sulVonore) are characteristic of 
them, being loans of small sums, preferably to workmen, on no other 
security tlian the borrowers’ work and honesty. 

Their work for the improvement of social and economic conditions 
within their spheres of activity is especially notewortliy. Often their 
collaboration facilitates the execution of important works of irrigation, 
improvement, and public utility generally. 

The increasing abundance of available funds and the present needs of 
industry, trade and agriculture have necessitated new forms of investing 
capital, while the freedom conceded to popular banks for their business 
has contributed to the fact that each institution has been able to prefer 
particular forms of investment in accordance with particular local conditions. 

Thus we learn from the last reports on balance-sheets that the 
two great Milanese co-operative institutions (the Banca popolare and 
the Banca cooperativa) increasingly invested in advances and loans 
of public and industrial securities of the first order, and that the popular 
bank of Novara continued to make large investments in loans guaranteed 
by mortgages and in agricultursd loans. In the field of agriculture, aq- 
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cording to the last report, the constant effort of farmers to intensify pro¬ 
duction and overcome the numerous difficulties arising out of the war gave 
satisfactory results, showing that " the country did not place its highest 
hopes in agriculture in vain And the popular bank of Cremona, with 
its enormous deposits, continued to encourage " that wonderful progress 
in agriculture " which is making the province one of the first in Italy. The 
same remark is made as to the popular banks of I/Odi, and those of Pavia, 
Modena, Bologna and Ferrara, which last have by large advances to hemp- 
growers greatly helped the agricultural class to resist and overcome the 
crisis on the market. Other banks continue to encourage the autonomous 
and co-operative institutions for popular dwellings, and almost all of them 
give liberal aid to the autonomous consumers' associations,the rise of which 
has, to the general benefit of the consuming dass, been provoked by the 
local administrations. 


§ 4. Federations. 

Having noticed the constitution of the popular banks, and their chief 
functions for the benefit of national economy, we will pass to a brief consid¬ 
eration of those federations which have contributed to keeping these banks 
united, co-ordinating and strengthening their work. Among them we 
should notice, first of all, the Associazione tra le Banchc fopolari italiane 
which was instituted as early as 1876 by Signor I/uigi l/uzzatti and aims 
at founding institutes of popular credit, safeguarding thdr interests, exa¬ 
mining and discussing economic, administrative and legislative questions 
regarding the organization of this credit, and collecting and publishing 
statistical data. 

The assodation's first care was to study the type of co-operative 
credit sodety most suitable to the national genius and the country's needs. 
That type was chosen which observed the two essential prindples of 
undenominationalism and freedom of constitutional form, a preference 
being given to limited liability sodeties. Besides drculating the modd 
rules of a society of tliis type, the assodation in every particular case in¬ 
dicated what business a co-operative bank could undertake in accordance 
with the conditions of its district and the needs of an urban or agricultural 
population which it had to supply. 

In order better to attain to its aims it supplies registers and forms for 
book-keeping and the noting of statistical data, and manuals, guides, gen¬ 
eral and spedal instructions, and comments on laws and rtiles, and it 
gives legal advice on questions submitted to it and keeps up a continuous 
and most varied correspond ance with the affiliated banks. 

There is mention of its action on the occasion of the reform of the 
Italian commercial code, with the object of bringing co-operative societies 
within this code, with the necessary regulations. If judgements in fiscal 
or other matters are given for the banks or against them, and are such 
that the establishment is to be feared of a jurisprudence inconsistent with 
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the principlevS upon which co-operative credit is organized, the association 
protects the federated banks* interests through the medium of a trust¬ 
worthy legal expert. 

From 1877 onwards it held seven national popular credit congresses, 
took part in the compilation of the various oflGicial statistics of the popular 
banks and, from 1889, Published its periodical, Creiito e Coo'^erazione, in 
which all questions relative to credit of this type are treated. 

Ill 1912 the association promoted the constitution in Venice of a 
special popular credit institution, intended to fight usury by means of the 
small loans guaranteed only by character which we have mentioned. 
This new institution developed until 1917 and succeeded in fulfilling its 
purpose. 

The association's work for all the co-operative banks became however 
particularly apparent in 1913, when it made a strong and effective opposi¬ 
tion to the ministerial bill which aimed at making compulsory the State 
inspection of those credit institutions, generally, in which the deposits 
amounted to more than three times the capital and reserve funds. The 
association tlien undertook the defence of the freedom of co-operative 
banks, admitting the necessity of supervision, but maintaining that 
the sujjervision to whicli the banks would freely subject themselves would 
suffice, and excluding all government intervention of any kind, especially 
where the in\’’estmcut of money was concerned. 

For brevity's sake we will not speak of the association's other 
useful work and varied ways of helping the societies. They are fully dealt 
with in the periodical Credito e Cooperazione. We will however notice that 
on 31 December 1917 it included 67 banks which represented a total paid- 
up capital of more than 40 million liras, reserves of more than 31 million 
liras, and trust deposits of more than 551 million Hras. The available 
funds of the popular co-operative iustitutions united in the old association 
therefore amount to more their 600 million liras. 

In order to unite the co-operative banks by yet closer ties the Federa- 
zione fra IstUuti coo per aim di credito was formed in 1914 with a federal 
bank, at first situated in Milan, annexed to it for the transaction in common 
of credit business. From the report on the fourth year (1917-18) it ap¬ 
pears that on 31 December 1917 its adherent institutions numbered 39, 
almost all of them being situated in Upper Italy, They represented a 
total capital of 35,519,759 Hras, reserves amounting to 26,606,819 Hras and 
deposits amounting to 503,020,830 Hras, so that the total sum of their 
available funds was 565,147,408 Hras. The 39 banks and their 170 bran¬ 
ches, scattered even in the smallest places, today constitute by means of 
the federations a great force and represent a unique and vast national bank¬ 
ing association. The adherent banks have kept their entire autonomy and 
local character, but on the other hand they contribute to the formation of 
this new and important organization which is able to carry out any 
credit undertaking and which offers to its cHentele those aids and advan¬ 
tages which have hitherto been the privilege of the great financial insti¬ 
tutions, The federal bank, constituted with a capital suppHed by the in- 
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dividual federated banks, is also gradually completing its organization. 
The total work wliich it has accompHshed for members by various kinds 
of business — carrj^ing over stock, bu5dng and selling bills of exchange 
recemng and paying money — covers a sum of more than 93,000,000 liras, 
to which should be added 26,000,000 liras for business with correvSpondents 
and clients. 


miscei/I/Aneous information reeating to co-operation 

AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


^ BESSARABIA. 

THE DEVEIyOPMBNT OF CO-OPERATION .—SteUtsttc al Rofnamei, Series IV, 
Vdl. XIV, No. 1, 1919. 

Isolated associations have existed in Bessarabia since 1840, but co-op¬ 
erative societies properly so called have been found only since 18; i, the year 
in which the zemstvos of the government of Chisin&u made the first regu¬ 
lation for their organization. In 1889 there were in the jurisdiction of 
Chisinau 16 associations with a capital of 193,294 roubles and a total 
membership of 4,908. Since the co-operative movement could not be 
brought to progress more markedly, the government issued a new law for 
the encouragement of co-operation which aimed at gi\dng larger aid to 
agricultural credit. The Banca Tdrdncascd was then constituted in Bessa¬ 
rabia. It was to enable the mediumsized farmers to buy farming land. But 
since the co-operative credit societies could not lend the sums needed for 
paying for land, the government, after a congress of agricultural societies 
held at Chisinau in which these bodies expressed their discontent, issued 
in 1904 a more liberal law as to the constitution and working of co-operative 
societies in Bessarabia, On the basis of this law arose the credit banks 
which were, by their loans, a very great help to farmers. 

In 1907 there were already 121 credit societies having a capital of 
2,331,041 roubles and 51,185 members. Seven years later, in 19x4, their 
number had risen to 349, their capital to 27,267,866 roubles and their mem¬ 
bership to 313,771. There are now more fiian 450 credit societies and their 
capital surpasses 32,000,000 roubles. 

Side by side with the credit societies other forms of co-operation devel¬ 
oped— societies tor production and for the sale in common of produce, etc,, 
which today number more than 550. 

From an article in the Buhiimil economic al Basarabiei (1) the following 


(i) Year X, No. 6-7, April 1919. 
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detailed infoimation is culled. At the end of 1918 there were in Bessarabia 
8 unions ol co-operative societies and o distiict smoll credit banks, winch com¬ 
prised *510 co-opeiati\e consumers' societies and 450 credit and loan socie¬ 
ties. ()f these last only 389 remitted their reports for 1018. They were dis¬ 
tributed as follows in the various districts ol Bessarabia. 


Chisinau. . . 

49 credit societies and 

108 co-operative consumers' societies 

Bender . . . 

5 T 

» 

»> 

A 

84 


» » 

Akerman . . 

75 

» 

» 

A 

35 


» » 

Orhei .... 

50 

» 

» 

» 

86 

» 

» » 

vSoroca . . . 

45 

» 


» 

79 


» » 

Balti . . . 

44 


)> 


56 


» » * 

Hotin. . . . 

^5 

» 

/> 


24 

» 

A » 

Ismail. . , . 

42 

» 


» 

38 

V> 

» '> 

Cahul. . . . 

16 

» 

» 


38 

» 

» A 

Total . . 

3^*9 

» 

)V 

» 

548 


A A 


The total assets of the credit societies amounled at the end of the year 
to 31,567,278 roubles of which 10,891,906.47 roubles reprCvSeuted the value 
of the loans made, 5,961,611.88 roubles the total value of goods, 3,530,393.41 
roubles the cash in hand. The societies' capital was at the same dale 
2,925,065.09 roubles and interest-bearing deposits amounted to 13,769,971.86 
roubles. The reserve fund amounted to 953,037,16 roubles, total profits to 
4,851,476.29 roubles. 

Co-operative consumers’ and credit societies are both, as we have seen, 
federated in various organizations—unions of co-operative societies and dis¬ 
trict banks. The 8 unions of co-operative societies are the follo\sing* fi) 
The Cmtrala Vnionlor Coopcrahidordin Clihindu, constituted in vSeptember 
1918. After five months of activity it had, on t February 1919, assets 
amounling to 3,421.,394.52 roublCvS. (2) The Xhuonca Bauinihcand for credit 
and loams in Chrsiriau, with branches in Balti, Soroca, r)rhei and Beovo, 
constituted in 1915. It included 149 societies on i August 1918. Its assets 
then amounted to 18,167,800.35 roubles, of which 6,797,334 86 roubles re¬ 
presented loans on grain while the capital an<l reserve only amounted to 
600,350.76 roubles. (3) The Unione IhmtheanA de Consum of Ismail, also 
constituted in 1917, comprises 47 societies. In 1918 it had a profit of 40,323 
roubles. (5) The Ummea de Credit s% Pdsirare Snd-Basarabeand ot Ismail 
was constituted in January 1916, includes 57 societies, has branches in 
Bolgrad and Chilia, and has a grain selling department. At the end of 19x7 
its assets amounted to 4,715,590.18 roubles. (6) 21 ic Unxmea m%\t& de credit 
si consum din Cetacea-Alhd Ahe^man, constituted in November 1917, com¬ 
prises 74 cr edit and loan societies. In December 1918 its assets amounted to 
4,858,760,02 roubles, as against 2,793,201 at the end of its first year of busr- 
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ness. (7) The Unionea de Consum din Caldrdsi which was recently consti¬ 
tuted has not yet published a report. (8) The Unionea mixta Tiffhind {Bonder) 
compiises 27 societies. 

The 9 district smaJl credit funds showed at the end of 1918 assets 
amounting to 34,075,040 roubles, as against only 232,664 roubles in 1910. 

The co-operative societies were at first under the supervision of the 
Russian State Bank. Since Bessarabia has passed to Roumania they 
have been subject to the Roumanian Direction of Agriculture, within which 
body the State co-operation department is engaged on determining the re¬ 
lations which should exist between the societies and the Central Bank of 
Popular Banks and Agricultural Co-operative Societies {Casa Cenirald a 
Bancilor 'pojnilare si Coopeativelor sdtesii). 


BRITISH INDIA. 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS EOR LIVE STOCK. — Madras BulleUn of Co-operation, 
Vol. XI, No. 3. Madras, S^tember 19x9. 

In the Bombay Presidency there are many local institutions, known as 
pinjirapoles,the object of which is to afford shdter for aged, ownerless 
and maimed animals. The local merchants levy a voluntary tax on their 
business and with the proceeds maintain these institutions. They also form 
committees to look after thdr management. In years of famine many 
animals, particularly young cows, are given over to the pinjirapoles be¬ 
cause their owners are unable to maintain them and do not wish, on ac¬ 
count of their rdigious sentiments, to sell them to the butchers. Mr. Y.N. 
Marathe, veterinary inspector, Poona, has written a pamphlet in which he 
urges the pinjirapoles to undertake the work of cattle-breeding. He points 
out that they have large resources and are in possession of a considerable 
number of young cows of different breeds. He advocates the formation 
of a Central Committee at Bombay to which the local pinjirapoles should be 
afiBliated, To meet the objection which might be raised to the conversion 
of the pinjirapoles from charitable institutions into business concerns, 
Mr. Marathe proposes that each should be divided into two branches, one 
of which should be administered entirely on charitable lines, while the other 
would carry on business transactions. 


PRANCE. 

I. CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN ALSACE AND LORRAINE. — Communicated by M, A. 
Laurel to the annual general meeting ol the Soc%He d&conomU Sociale and reproduced in La 
Riforme Socialr, Pans, 1-16 December 1919. 

Towards 1880 the plan was formed of founding in Alsace and I/orraine 
on sound bases an agricultural credit bank, and the first idea entertained 
was to introduce into the country the use of savings and loans banks of 
the Raiffeisen type. The aim of these is, as is known, to give small vil- 
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lage capitalists an opportunity to lend money, witli all necessary security, 
to their fellow-villagers who are in temporary need of it. Banks of this 
kind produced excellent results in Alsace and Lorraine. In particular, they 
rid the country districts of the usury which was pre3ring on them. Their 
management dways showed itself to be satisfactory: the Raiffeisen banks 
were unlimited liability societies, and therefore all their members had the 
greatest interest in narrowly watching the progress of their business and in 
trusting only trustworthy men. 

At the same time as these banks were being formed, more or less every¬ 
where, they grouped themselves in federations, and as in one village the 
richer lent to the more needy inhabitants if these were honest and industrious, 
so the banks which had the largest resources made advances to those in 
need of them, through the medium of a central agency which received sur¬ 
plus funds, and distributed them, determining their mode of employment. 

Later this powerful organization, which extended all over Germany, 
was further improved and was divided, in every German State, into two 
distinct but closely united sections. 

The first of these sections comprised departments of inspection, audit¬ 
ing, advertisement and tedniical instruction, and spread among farmers 
indispensable knowledge as to the scientific use of chemical manures and 
agricultural maclunery, the consolidation of holdings, the improvement 
of agricultural processes, etc. The second section was concerned with 
questions connected with money: it was a veritable bank which centralized 
the funds contributed to it by lie banks and also did an important trade in 
machinery, manures and supplies of all kinds, which were bought whole¬ 
sale and could therefore be resold on the best possible terms. 

Wliile tlie first section was constituted as a local society, having its 
office at Strasbouig, the second took, on the other hand, the form of a 
Strasbourg branch of a large agricultural bank of which the head-office 
was in Berlin and in wliich all the Raiffeisen banks, including those in 
Alsace and Lorraine, had shares. The shares were of a uniform price be¬ 
tween r,()0() and 1,250 francs, were all nominative, and gave the right to a 
fixed dividend which might not exceed 5 per cent. They could not occa¬ 
sion any speculation, and since they were not quoted on the Exchange they 
were not subject to the fluctuations of the market. It was tlirough the 
medium of these brandies, which were established in all German States and 
provinces, that funds were transmitted to Berlin to be used in the best 
interests of agriculture generally. 

Alsace and Lorraine, bdng countries of small but very productive 
farming, always have available capital which they are not able to use 
witliin their boundaries. In consequence the branch at Strasbourg, since it 
could not invest in AJsace and Lorraine all the capital which came from the 
rural banks of the two provinces, was obliged to send a considerable surplus 
to the head-office in Berlin. At the date of the armistice, ii November 
1918, the funds sent to Berlin by the Sti^bourg branch amounted in round 
figures to the sum of 68 million marks or 85 million francs. 

After the armistice this branch was sequestered as a German house 
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but continued its business under tlie supervision of administrators nominat¬ 
ed and controlled by the government. To give an idea of the activity of 
the rural banks of Alsace and lyorraine we note tliat from ii November 1918 
until the beginning of the following June the sequestered branch, since it 
could no longer send funds to Berlin, bought 14,300,000 francs' worth of 
National Defence Bonds, and had at the same time nearly a million francs 
in the bank and much the same sum in hand. These figures, in themselves 
eloquent, show better than a long exposition the importance which Raiffei¬ 
sen banks have come to have in Alsace and Ivorraine where there are now 
472 of them. 

But these Raiffeisen banks are not the only active agricultural credit 
establishments in Alsace and lyorraine. 

Owing to special circumstances the government of Alsace and lyorraine 
tried, some thirteen years ago, to compete with the Raiffeisen banks and 
deflect from them the dientMe they had secured for themdves. It therefore 
set up a new institution, which however faithfully copied the organiza¬ 
tion of the Raiffeisen banks, similarly comprising two sections, one for in¬ 
spection, advertisement and instmetion, and one for banking, the invest¬ 
ment of funds and trade. Thanks to government support the new institu¬ 
tion soon prospered, yet did not lessen the importance of the Raiffeisen 
organization. It includes today 228 sa\ings and loan banks, and some 
sixty miscellaneous associations, such as dairies, breeders’ unions, etc 
According to its balance-sheet for 1917, it has collected 21 million marks 
or, in round figures, 26 million francs, whi<!h are centralized in Strasbourg 
and invested in Alsace-Lorraine in loans to communes or in movable 
property. 

Such are the two institutions responsible for ensuring agricultural cred¬ 
it to Alsace and Lorraine. They are, as has been seen, based on the same 
principle that of cstabUvshing in rural communes savings and loan banks 
in the form of unlimited liability societies, and of depositing in central 
banks funds which are not utilized, in order that they may be invested 
and bear interest. The difference between the rate of interest received 
and that paid allows the mral banks to build up gradutiUy small individual 
endowments. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR THE CULTIVATION IN COMMON OF LANDS 
IN THE ARRONDISSEMENT OF. RHEIMS. Annalcs de la muluahtS et de la 
cO’Opiraiton agticoles, Paris, S^tembct-October 1919. 

Among recent co-operative societies for the cultivation of lands in 
common, the eight already at work in the arrandissement of Rhdms deserve 
notice. 

The first, founded at PontfaVerger, has 16 members and cultivates 
1,050 hectares. It ploughed nearly 600 hectares and sowed more than half 
that area during the year. This land is in striking contrast with the neigh- 
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bottling lands on which farmers work in isolation. The society has obtained 
an advance of 650,000 francs from the government. Quite recently it 
received from the British Royal Society an allotment of ten rams and some 
hundred Southdown Suffolk ewes. 

We should add that in order to keep the wives of farmers who have 
returned to Pontfaverger on the land, the foundation of a factory of imi¬ 
tation Oriental carpets is contemplated. It will provide them with fairly 
lucrative employment for their leisure hours. 

Pontfaverger*s example has been followed by Vitry-les-Rheims where 
a co-operative society groups 80 members holding 2,200 hectares. This 
society was able to sow 300 hectares in oats and 100 hectares in barley. 
It has obtained an advance of 800,000 francs. 

Other co-operative societies have been formed at Nogent-l'Abbesse 
(91 members, 835 hectares), Beaumont-sur-Vesle (29 members, 324 hec¬ 
tares), Cemay-les-Rcims (90 members, 1,257 hectares), la Naivillette (14 
members, 432 hectares). Pomade and Bazancourt. In most of these com¬ 
munes the co-operative societies contemplate a consolidation of holdings. 
In other communes the farmers have, in view of the results which have been 
obtained, considered the possibility of uniting in co-operative societies 
for the cultivation of land in common. 


RUSSIA. 

I. THE WORK OF THE COUNCII, OF THE AI^U-RUSSIA CO-OPERATIVE CON¬ 
GRESSES. — The Rus&uin Co-opercUor, Vol. 3, No. ii. Eondon, November 1919. 

The first two years of the existence of this Council (i) coindded with 
the most critical events in Russia. However, the Council succeeded in con¬ 
vening in February 1918 the first All-Russia Co-operative Congress, which 
discussed and settled a nunilxT of quv^stions on the co-operative produc¬ 
tion, sab and purcliase of commodities. In May 1919 it v/as intended to 
hold a further Congress. 

Amongst the questions which occupied the attention of the Ooundl the 
following deserve to be specially mentioned : the opening of the Co-operative 
Institute ; the particii)ation in government bodies controlling the economic 
life of tlie country; the protection ofthe interests of co-operation; the j)ublic- 
ation of an encyclopaedic dictionary with a spedal part devoted Lo co-opera¬ 
tion under the editorshii) of a body nominated by the central co-operative 
organizations ; the establishment of a Central Economic Coundl, and the 
organisation of investigations on questions of economic policy; the establish¬ 
ment of co-operative courses, etc. 

The Council published during 1918 a series of appeals and circular let¬ 
ters to aU co-operative unions. Thus in May 1918 an app^l was published 
dealing with the necessity of maintaining co-operative unity and co ordin- 


(1) See our issue of February 1918, page 126. 
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ating co-operative activities. Another appeal, dating from the same month 
called for support for the Co-operative Institute. In November the Council 
protested against the forcible nationalisation of the Popular Bank of 
Moscow. 

A number of conferences was convened by the Council with the special 
task of devising means for protecting and safeguarding the interests of co¬ 
operation. The questions dealt with at these conferencres included the financ¬ 
ing of co-operative industries; the adjustment of the conflicts arising be¬ 
tween distributive and productive co-operative organisations and their mem¬ 
bers ; the participation of co-operative organizations in the <x>mpulsory 
trade exciiange ; the decree on the organization of supply; the proposal re¬ 
garding a government credit for i,ooo million roubles for agricultural 
dev^opment and improvements; the establishment of a number of new 
central co-operative organizations. 

The work of the Council is divided amongst a number of departments, 
such as lyegal, Statistical Economic, Educational, Publishing, and Instruc¬ 
tors' Departments, the Information Bureau and the Editorial Offices of the 
periodical publications issued by the Council. The latter are: the monthly 
Izvestia " {Messenger), the official publication of the Councsil; the “ Koo- 
perativnaia Zhisn *' {Co-operative Lifi), a monthly journal, and the Viest- 
nik kooperativnikh Soyusov " {Messenger of the Co-operative Unions). 

The Council has also a library and a bookshop. 

One of the most important parts of the work of the Ecgal Department 
is its r 61 e in the official procedure of registering the articles of association 
of co-operative societies. The Coundl is officially represented on the Govern¬ 
ment bodies dealing with the registration: all artides of assodations pre¬ 
sented for registration must be accompanied by the ** considered opinion " 
of the Coundl, in the absence of which the registration is refused; all Gov¬ 
ernment bodies are bound by law to hie with the Council copies of all 
artides of assodation which have been presented for registration at any time, 
and in case of refusal to acquaint the Coundl with the motives which lead 
to this dedsion. Under the present conditions, when the registration of 
co-operative sodeties is entrusted to the newly formed co-operative sec¬ 
tions of the local economic councils instead of being in charge of judicial 
bodies, as before, this part of the work of the council is of spedalimiX)rtanoe 
to Russian co-operation. The Legal Department is also entrusted with pro¬ 
viding legal advice to the co-operative sodeties and their members and it 
publishe'' model rules for co-operative sodeties of various kinds, reference 
books, and artides on co-operative law. 

The Statistical Economic Department was established in November 
1917. During its exi'^t^^nce, this Department has carried out two censuses 
of co-operative unions existing on ist October 1917 and ist January 1918 
respectively, and published thdr resullB ; and has initiated the organization 
of co-operative archives, containing infoimation on the co-operative 
movement in Russia. At present this department is engaged in carrying 
through a new census of co-operative sodeties and in compUing a central 
register of co-operative sodeties and thdr unions. 
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2. OPERATIONS OP THE POl*Ur,AR BANK OF MOSCOW IN STBERTA. — Commerce 
Reports, No. 276, Wast)itu>ion, i4 November igiq; Rtmian Co-opetator, Vol. 3, No. 12, 
lyondon, December 1919. 

The rrovLsioDal Board of the Siberian and Ural Branches of the 
Popular Bank of Moscow was created in October 1918 and lesjalized by decree 
of the Omsk (government on 17 October 1919. The branch^ which are con¬ 
trolled by the Board serve 113 co-operative unions and combinations, not 
counting individual societies. New branches of the bank are to be established 
in Urga and Verknetidinsk. 

Notwithstanding all difficulties, the branches were able to emerge from 
tlie year iqt8 witli incrensed strength. In 1918 the {Siberian branches sold 
23,515 shares of the Populat Bank of Moscow for 5,853,900 roubles, and in 
1919, up to 15 April, an additional 39,24*] shares for 10,203,440 roubles. Of 
the total vshares sold in Siberia, ^9,143 stares were acquired by consumers' 
societies, 10,531 by credit societies, and 2,045 by producers' societies. On 
I January 1919, the deposits and current accounts reached 71,130,000 
roubles, as against 13,484,000 a year before. The account'with the central 
office increased Iroiii 17,201,304 roubles to 79,108,326 roubles. For 1918 
the Siberian branches of the bank opened credits totalling 309,970,000 
roubles. On i January 1919, the credits totalled 312,1.30,000 roubles. Of 
the latter, those oi)encd in favour of tlic co-operab've societies were divid¬ 
ed as follows : Credit avssociations, 85,000,000 roubles; con<^umrrs' societies, 
120,700,000 Hiubles ; producers' societies, 6,730,000 loublcs. 

On 16 July 1919 the joint balance sheet of the Siberian branches of 
the Popular Bank ol Moscow was as follows: 

Abbulb n.oul)lc3 14 abi]itics Roubles 

CaSJilnluuKl ... . 51,231,000 Deposits ... . 159,671,000 

Current atxount . . . 23.119,000 Rediscount . . . 7,550,000 

Eoaub mid tUseouute . . *69,009,000 Dm. to office . 99,596 000 

Securities . . 3*1,000 oUicr Unbilitics . 36,082,000 

Due from aulr.a olflcc . 5r,70r,ooo 
Other assets. 9,103,000 

Total . JO 1,899,000 Total , . . 30^,899,000 

SWJJDEN. 

CO-OPIOItATIVK DAIRll^S IN 1917. — Sven^cs offUulla sfatisUk: MejenJuintenug ih 1917 

av kungL 'ifaln^tiska cenlmJbvrati, Stockholm, 1919. 

There aie tour dilTorent kinds of dairy in Sweden: 

(t) Co-operative dairies which are associations among milk producers 
for tlie utilization of their own milk and sometimes also of milk supplied 
by non-mcrabers, and for the sale of the produce for the common profit of 
those participating in the enterprise. 
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(2) The dairies called " estate dairies ” which receive niilk entirely 
or mainly from the owner of the estate in question. 

(3) Purchasing dairies which work milk and cream bought outside. 

(4) Pairies intermediate between (2) and (3) which work milk 
coming from the landowner's byres, but also, and in a larger propoitiou, 
milk bought outside. 

The numbers of the dairies of the different kinds were as follows in 


1907: 

Co-operative dairies. 637 

Estate dairies. 330 

Estate and purchasing dairies 165 
Purchasing dairies. 630 


Total. . . 1,762 

The number of persons supplying milk to the dairies was 99,884, of 
whom 68,960 supplied it to co-operative and 31,024 to other dairies. The 
comparative importance of the co-operative and the other dairies appears 
in the foUowiug table: 

MilTr Cicani 


Co-operative dairies 

Weight 
m thousands 
of kilogrammes 

613,803 

Value 

m 

crowns 

105,388,658 

Weight 
in thousands 
of kilogrammes 

867 

Value 

in 

Clowns 

1,084,452 

Other dairies . . . 

318,195 

59,916,921 

517 

723,103 

Total. , . 

931.998 

165,305,579 

1.384 

1.806,555 


The average price of a kilogramme of butter was 17.2 ore in the co¬ 
operative and 18.8 ore in the other dairies. The reason for the former 
lower price is that the co-operative dairies often return skimmed milk 
and buttermilk to suppliers very cheaply or for nothing. 

The quantity and value of the products of co-operative and other 
dairies in 1917 are shown in the annexed table. 

The direct sale of whole milk and cream is on a far less scale in co¬ 
operative tlian in other dairies. Out of 1,000 kilogrammes of milk and 
cream, it may happen that 189.4 kilogrammes of milk and 14.8 kilogram¬ 
mes of cream are sold in the co-operative, and 217.1 kilogrammes of milk 
and 15.3 kilogrammes of cream in the other dairies. 

The average sale price of a kilogramme of whole milk is 24.5 ore 
in the co-operative and 23.2 ore in the other dairies. The difference be¬ 
tween the cost and sale price, that is to say the profit, is 7.3 ore in the co¬ 
operative and 4.4 ore in the other dairies. 

The manufacture of butter has been comparativdiy far more extens« 
ive in the co-operative than in the other dairies. In the co-operative 
dairies 25.7 kilogrammes of butter have been manufactured for every 
1,000 kilogrammes of milk and butter received; in the others only 14.4 
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Quantity and value of produce o! the dairies in 1917. 



Co-opcralive 

dairies 

Other dailies 

All 

dailies 


Weight in 
thousands 
of kilogs.* 

Value in 
thousands 
of crowns 

Wdght in 
thousands 
ol kilogs. 

Value in \ 
thousands 
of crowns 

Weight in 
thousands 
of kilogs. 

Value in 
thousands 
of crowns 

Whole milk sold . 

117,921 

28,940 

70,211 

16,270 

188,132 

45,210 

Cream sold. 

9,188 

I 2 ,IT 2 

4,949 

7,353 

X|,i 37 

*9,465 

Butter .. 

15,990 

59.632 

4.672 

17.345 

20,662 

76,977 

Whey butter. 

13 

40 

88 

268 

lOI 

308 

Cheese. 

1,971 

4,377 

8,294 

18,072 

10,265 

32,449 

Mesost dieese. 

370 

393 

204 

181 

574 

574 

Milk derivatives. 

27 

38 

784 

1,230 

811 

1,268 

/ relumed to suppliexs free. 

IOI.3G5 

2,531 

2,930 

73 

104,205 

2,007 

1 ^ ^ sold to supplierb .... 

223,996 

5,689 

57.481 

*,438 

381,177 

7,127 

Ill sold to outsideis .... 

72,916 

7,586 

39,881 

3,905 

112,797 

11,581 

^ used to feed stodc. . . . 

1,241 

41 

*1.345 

446 

12,586 

487 

Buttcimilk. 

24,225 

1 1^5 

7,468 

386 

31,693 

I.5OI 

Whey. 

*4.877 

152 

76,043 

955 

90,920 

1,107 

Total value iu 1917 


122,619 


68,0X2 


190,661 

» » » Z916 


1x2,566 


59,835 


172,401 

» » » 19x5 


81,913 


5*,888 


141,801 

9 99 19x4 


75.044 


54,*37 


129,181 

9 99 X9X3 


73,355 


56,484 


129,839 

. ^ - 

_ 



- 

- 
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kilogrammes. The manufacture of a kilogramme of butter has, on an 
average, required 25,8 kilogrammes of whole milk in the co-operative and 
26 kilogrammes in the other dairies. 

On the other hand, the production of dieese is much less in the co¬ 
operative than in the oilier dairies. The co-operative dtiiries make 3.5 ki¬ 
logrammes of cliecse for every 1,000 kilogramm#»vS of milk and cream they 
receive; the other dairies 28.1 kilogrammes. 

An essential difference between the co-operative and the other dairies 
is ill their use of skimmed milk. The former give 25.4 per cent, of the 
skimmed milk brick to the suppliers for nothing and sell them 56.1 percent. 
atalowi)rice,whilcthelattergive2.6percent.backto the suppliers and sdl 
them 51.5 per cent. Of the remainder, the co-operative dairies sell 18.2 per 
cent, to the general public and use 0.3 per cent, for feeding stock, while the 
other dairies put 35.7 per cent, and 10.2 per cent, to these respective uses. 

The costs of the co-operative dairies amounted to 15,023,152 crowns, 
that is to 24 crowns 13 ore for every 1,000 kilogrammes of milk and cream 
they received. 











Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


PORTUGAL. 


COMPUI/SORY SOCIAL INSURANCE IN PORTUGAL. 

ORGANZACXo DOS SECGGROS OSLIOATOfilOS, DAS BOLSAS SOdAlS DE TRABALHO E DO INSTITUTO 

DD SEGUROS SOdAIS OBRIGATORIOS EDEPREVIDENCIA GERAL-Hinisteiio dO TtaballlO, 

14 sbQn, X919. 

Ry a decaree of tlie loth of last May an Institute of Compulsory 
Social Insurance and General Thrift {Institnto de Seguros Socims Obri- 
gatorios e de Previdencia Geral) instituted in Portugal. It is entrusted 
with the management of all the forms of insurance against sickness, the 
acddents of labour, invalidity and old age introduced by the decree of the 
same date, and of all the forms of social insurance and thrift in the Re¬ 
public, that is of free mutual insurance institutions of all kinds, the insurance 
afforded by joint-stock and mutual societies and trade insurance, and the 
inspection of all compulsory and voluntary insuring agencies. 

The Institute also has the duty of supervising the labour exchanges 
which w-ere instituted by a decree also dated on the loth of last May. 

This sum of social provisions, if it is not directly concerned with agri¬ 
culture and agricultural labour, yet has thereon an indubitable reaction, 
for many of these forms of compulsory insurance extend to the tillers of the 
soil, as we shall see when we examine the new decrees separately. 


§ I. Organization or thk institute or coMPUtsoRY vSoctal 

INSURANCE AND GENERAL THRIRT. 

I 

According to its foundation decree the duty of the Institute of Compul¬ 
sory Social Insurance and General Thrift is the supervision, and manage¬ 
ment connected with, and the execution of, all laws and regulations in 
force which concern the affording of compulsory insurance in Portugal. 
The Institute remains dependent on the Ministry of Labour but has within 
the limits of legislation in force and in accordance with the rules of itsfotmd- 
ation decree, autonomous management. 
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Financing of the ImtUiiie. — The State is responsible during the first 
five years from the time of the Institute’s foundation for 50 per cent, of 
its cxpeiifces ior the stall and material necessary to its outside and interior 
working. The remaining 50 per cent, is supplied by the Institute’s own 
extraordinaiy income. 

Subsidies and grants conceded before the Institute was founded to the 
various agencies of assistance, and figuring on the balance-sheet of the Min¬ 
istry of I/abour for the whole of the year igi8-ig, continue to be the State’s 
responsibility, but are .specified in that balance-sheet as grants to the In¬ 
stitute of Compulsory Social Insurance. 

P'or the constitution and working of the Institute the imposition and 
collection of the following percentages, as compensatory receipts, are au¬ 
thorized ; 2 per cent, of premiums collected by the joint-stock and mutual 
societies practising insurance, 3 of the premiums collected from 

all the foreign societies authorized to practise any branch of insurance, and 
11 ^ per cent, of the capital issued by the Portuguese and foreign societies 
in Portugal, by whatever banking operations it is constituted so long as they 
have uo employees’ pension fund. 

Having shown the geueial lines of organization of this great insuring 
institution, we will examine individually the decrees establishing com¬ 
pulsory insurance against sickness, the accidents of labour, disablement 
and old age, and that whicli refers to the institution of labour 
exchangCvS. 


§ 2. COMPUr^SORY INSURANOi AGAINST SIClvNKSS. 

If an important organization for social protection, like that of free 
mutual aid against sickness, has already existed in Portt^al for about a cen¬ 
tury, it hits, for retisous winch need not be stated, been active in too narrow 
a sphere to allow it to be useful to the whole labouring class of the Republic. 

Wo know that it was exactly in the large centres of agricultural, indus¬ 
trial and niaritinie activity that mutul aid societies were lacking. There were 
places in which the assistance given was rudimentary, and communes exist¬ 
ed which had a i)opulation of 20,000 or 30,000 and were without a real 
agency of mutual aid in case of sickness. 

The new decree which we are about to resume therefore came oppor¬ 
tunely to. place insurance on that wide basis which the economic needs of the 
country call for, and to guarantee its results from every point of view. 

According to the decree all communes, whether on the continent or 
the islands of Portugal, are obliged to form an institution of mutual aid 
for sickness and are able to found delegations and agencies in the most 
populous parishes. 

These bodies are legal corporations, may with the authority of govern¬ 
ment own urban land, and are exempt from paying the stamp duty on the 
deeds connected with their mutual business, the registration tax on the con¬ 
veyance of the real estate they acquire on any pretext and the land tax on 
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the real estate they own. They have, among other rights, that of accepting 
legacies and inheritances without liabihty to debts beyond assets descended, 
and that of receiving pecuniary aid from the Institute of Compulsory 
Social Insurance and General Thrift when, owing to an epidemic, such is 
needed. 

To existing mutual associations the right is given of becoming com¬ 
pulsory within 6o days of the publication of the decree. 

The memhefs, — All persons of both sexes between the ages of 15 and 
75 are obliged to enrol themselves in the associations, with the exception 
of those who already belong to an association of mutual aid for sickness. 

Members are divided into members by right and effective members. 
The former comprise owners and usufructories of land, dvil servants, 
administrative officials, capitalists and manufacturers whose annual income 
exceeds 900 milreis, and who, although they have no right to aid from an 
association, must contribute to the assets of their local mutual association, 
making annual payments graduated as follows; 


from 900 to 1,850 milreis . 50 reis 

» 1,850 to 3,800 ^ 100 » 

3,800 to 5,000 » 200 » 


5,000 milreis and more . . . • 300 » 

The effective members are divided into three classes and comprise 
all whose annual income is less than qoo milreis. These have the right to 
aid from their association and must pay into its funds the following monthly 


sums: 

Effective members of Class I. 50 reis 

» » » II . 40 » 

» » » III. 30 » 


The members by right become effective members when their annual 
income is so reduced as to be less than 900 milreis. * 

There are also special niles in the decree in favour of rural labourers, 
labourers employed in the open air, dock-labourers and men employed on 
rivers, who are exempted from making the payments mentioned for six 
weeks in each year, in the rainiest and stormiest season, but retain their right 
to the whole benefits and subsidies fixed by the State. 

Members' fights. — Every member has, three months after he has paid 
his first subscription, the right in case of illness to the benefits of the 
association, whether attendance be given at home or in hospital, to 
repayment of the expenses incurred for medical attendance, and to the 
supply of all means of cure for himself, his wife, his children under 
fourteen years old, and the persons he maintains who are not included 
among the members of the Institute of Compulsory Social Insurance and 
General Thrift. 

In case of the death of a member enrolled in the association for at 
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least two yeans his family has right to a sum which will partly cover the 
cOvSt of llie funeral. 

^ Members of the finst, second and third classes will, six months after 
their first subscrii>Uon has been paid, acquire the right to receive pecuniary 
grants, and, if newssary, to leccive a ])articularkiudof care, when they find 
themseh’ewS unable to work. 

These giants will be as shown in the following table : 

si t lass nu ml)Li s Second class lucmbcrs Th« d class members 

Isi pc‘uo<l of todays 3ords isl period of sodtiys 2 (.ids ist i)eiiodof 30 rla3;s 16 rs 


2nd 

» » 50 » 

22 

» 2ncl 

» » 30 » 

x8 

» 2nd » 

» 30 » 

12 a 

3Td 

» » 30 » 


» 3id 

» » 30 » 

12 

» 3rd » 

» 30 » 

8 » 

4th 

» » 27«5 » 

10 

i ^tli 

tt » 275 » 

8 


375 » 

6 » 


It should finally bo noticed that the pensions and grants conferred on 
members and their heirs are of the nature of maintenance allowances and 
may not be ])lodgcd, and that the right to them lapses witliiu a year from 
the day on which they become due. 

In places in which there is no provision for public assistance the associa¬ 
tion is also able to contract with the municipal chambers, the parochial 
committees and any philanthropic body in the commune for the supply 
of medical aid to the siv.k, the old and the deficient who are not included 
among the members of the compulsory association. 

The rules of each society insuring against sickness determine the offi¬ 
cial subscriptions and grants in accordance with the classes to which mem¬ 
bers belong 

In every centre of the social thrift districts a court of arbitration will 
be constituted which will be responsible for settling disputes arising out of 
the execution of the laws for compulsory insurance against sickness and the 
disi)utes concerned with the institutions of volimtary insurance. 

§ J. CoMPUrSORV INvStrKANCrC AGAINTSl' Tim ACCIDKNTS OF TABOtTR. 

The principle of the employers* responsibility for the accidents of 
labour, as a means of protection for the labouring class, was established in 
rortugal in i<)ij by the law No. 83 of 24 July. The application of tlus law 
showed, ill four yeans lor which insurance was practised by private com¬ 
panies and sooielicws, not only the importance of its provisions but also the 
urgent necessity of extending this fonii of vsocial insurance by making it 
cominilsory for all fonus of labour, agricultural, industrial and commercial. 

The new decree makes insurance against the accidents of labour com¬ 
pulsory, obliges existing societies to become dependent on the Institute 
of Compulsory Social Insurance and Genral Thrift, and promotes the 
formation of employers* and mixed mutual societies in every commune 
of the republic. 

h"or the purposes of the decree the following are considered to be acci¬ 
dents of labour; every internal or external lesion and every nervous or 
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mental disturbance due to an exterior \uolent cause acting on the patient 
while he is employed, and all duly attested cases of trade diseases, 

I/iability for compensation and charges arising out of the accidents 
of labour belongs to employing firms and persons who derive profit 
from labour, and to the State and to administrative corporations as 
regal ds the workpeople they employ, unless the laws in force or special 
rules exact from these last employers compensation in excess of that 
fixed by the decree. 

In order that this collective thrift may have the possibility of extend¬ 
ing to the whole country, every commune is obliged to form at least one 
employers’ or mixed mutual society, legally authorized to practise in¬ 
surance against the accidents of labour. Existing mutual insurance so¬ 
cieties are allowed to continue their business of this kind and other so¬ 
cieties are allowed to practise it, if the terms of the decree in this connection 
be accurately observed. 

In order that the obligation to insure may not be evaded, the decree 
provides for the organization, for the various branches of insurance, of 
offices for keeping a census of employers, landowners, labourers and other 
employees. 

Employers are obliged to supply to insured persons books of en¬ 
rolment, of a form prepared by that directing department of the Institute 
of Compulsory Social Insurance and General Thrift which is concerned. 
These books will contain the name, age, trade, social position, nationality 
and address of the insured person <ind also his thumb-mark. 

Pensions and compensation. — As regards pensions, in the case of the 
death of an insured person through an accident accompanying his work the 
decree fixes that 20 per cent, of his annual wages be paid to his widow dur¬ 
ing the time of her widowhood, but she shall lose the right to this pension 
if she marry again, receiving instead, as compensation, three times its an¬ 
nual amount in a single sum. If at the time of the accident the insured 
man was legally separated from his wife and obliged to pay her alimony, 
she win receive a pension equal to zo per cent, of his annual wages until 
such time as she marries again. 

Minor legitimate, adopted or illegitimate children have the right 
until they are fourteen years of age to a pension equal to 15 percent, of the 
insured man’s wages if there is one child, 25 per cent, if there are two, 35 
per cent, if there are three, 40 per cent, if there are four or more children. 
Children left without either father or mother each receive 20 per cent, of 
annual wages up to a maximum of 60 per cent. Where there are no children, 
rdatives or descendants under fourteen years of age who have been support¬ 
ed by the insured man each receive 10 per cent, of his annual wages until 
a maximum of 40 per cent, is reached. 

Daughters have a right to a pension until they are sixteen years old. 
The funeral expenses of workmen who die in consequence of an accident at¬ 
tendant on their work are charged to employers up to fifteen times the 
sum of daily wages. When the accident is the sole cause of disablement for 
work the insured man has, from the day of the accident, the right to com- 
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peRsation proportionate to the degree of disablement and to its temporary 
or peimanent and total or partial character. 

The decree then makes special rules for the case of a worker meeting 
with an accident before he has worked for a complete year, when extra¬ 
ordinary causes have led him involuntarily to interrupt his work, or when his 
work is paid by the piece, as are loading, unloading, stowing, etc. The 
insured man is entitled to his whole wages H the accident is caused through 
the fault of the employer or anyone acting in his place. 

Other rules of the decree concern wage earners and apprentices under 
16 years of age. 

Coi^rts of arbitration, — To settle disputes which may arise while the 
law is being applied, special courts are erected, consisting of employers 
delegates, workmen and doctors with the right to a vote, and representa¬ 
tives of insurance companies in a consultative capacity. 

The societies* obligations, — The societies practising insurance against 
the accidents of employment must pay a sum, as a deposit guaranteeing 
their final constitution, into the treasury of the Institute of Compulsory 
Sodal Insurance and General Thrift. Societies already authorized for 
life insuiance which wish also to insure against accidents need pay no further 
deposit, but societies now authorized to practise insurance against the risks 
of accid^. nts among other risks must make the deposits fixed by the decree 
for all companies. 

Employers and works which have not entered into regular insurance 
contracts must, on the order of the Ministry of I/abour, deposit in the treas¬ 
ury of the Institute of Social Insurance reserves providing for the pensions 
for which they are liable in case of accidents causing death or permanent dis¬ 
ablement. This deposit may be replaced by a mortgage a cautionary pay¬ 
ment or other security. 

Finally, according to the decree aU business connected with the consti¬ 
tution and working of the joint-stock and mutual societies and the courts 
for the accidents of labour is exclusively within the competence of the 
Institute of Compulsory Social Insurance and General Thrift. 

§ 4. InSURANCK against INVAUDITY AND OLD AGIO. 

Tlus form of insurance has, like the preceding one, a regional charac¬ 
ter, and is complementary to the compulsory insurance against sickness 
and accidents of labour. 

It also is based on the subscriptions, by communes or parishes, of wage- 
earners of both sexes between the ages of 15 and 65 who are not paid more 
than 900 nulreis a year. 

Together with wage-earners are included: {a) employees of any agri¬ 
cultural, industrial or commercial business who are not paid more than 900 
milreis a year; (6) farmers and tenants who give manual labour to their 
farms and lands, manufacturers, traders, pedlars, and experts of every kind 
who work on their own account; (c) workmen who work at home and whose 
earnings do not exceed the sum quoted. 
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The following are excluded from the insurance : {a) officials of the State 
and the administrative corporations who receive, by law, a retiring pension ; 
(6) soldiers employed as labourers; (^r) the infirm who are unable to earn 
more than a third of the average wages fixed lor ordinary labourers; 
{d) persons who do not receive wages and earn no more than the right to free 
bohrd ; (e) wage-earners and other employees who are assured of a pension 
in case of their invalidity or old age. The present organization of special 
pension funds continues, these funds depending directly on the State through 
the medium of that directing department of the Institute of Compulsory 
Scdal Insurance and Ceneral Thrift which is concerned. 

The object of the association is to guarantee to insured persons, in 
case of their invalidity or old age, a deferred annuity and a pension to their 
surviving dependents. 

Pmsions and cmtributions. — The employer is obliged to make to 
insurance against invalidity and old age a contribution amounting to 
6 per cent, of the wages or pay of his employees, namely a premium of 4 
per cent, to the collective fund for insurance against invalidity and one of 
2 per cent, to the old age insurance fund. 

These percentages may be paid by the day, week, month, quarter, 
half-year or year but may not be paid for less than 47 w^eeks for any per¬ 
manent employee. They will be paid in the form of special stamps exclu¬ 
sively supplied by the Institute of Compulsory Social Insurance and 
General Thrift. 

The employee is obliged to contribute to the insurance by paying I 
per cent, of his daily wages or salary, namely i per cent, to insure against 
invalidity and per cent, to insure against old age. 

The deferred annuity to which the earner has a light in the case of 
his invalidity is determined as follows: 


Weeks 


Years 

Numbei of weekly payments 

Annuity 

47 

X 

5 

== 

235 

V. 

of total deferred annuity 

47 

X 

10 

s= 

470 

V. 



47 

X 

15 

= 

705 

V. 


» » 

47 

X 

20 

= 

940 

V. 


» 

47 

X 

25 

s= 

I.I75 

V. 


» 

47 

X 

30 

= 

1,410 

— 

» 

» » 


If the insured person die before he has received his pension, and if he 
have made the legal payments for the first five years, there will remain to 
the credit of his children an extraordinary pension of 60 milreis payable in 
six months, or to that of his widow, if he leave no children, a pension of 50 
milreis. Tailing his wife and children, the pension will be payable to his 
descendants. 

Women and apprentices who do not receive boaxd, lodging and other 
benefits from their employer, in addition to wages, are considered, for the 
purposes of the pension, to receive 50 reis a day. 
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Servants, including those in the counliy, who are lodged and boarded 
at their emplo^^er’s expense, ate held to receive 60 reis a day. 

Periods of Iciuporary illness, of military service and of unemployment 
to the extent of four months in live years, and the time spent on looking for 
work, are held to count as qualifying for an annuity. 

The State is liable for a payment equal to 7 14 per cent, of average 
wagevS for those wage-earners who are annually away from home on military 
service. 

The business connected with invalidity and old age pensions also 
falls to the State, being transacted by means of the department for the man¬ 
agement of societies’ book-keeping of the Institute of Compulsory Social 
Insurance and (Jeneral Thrift. 

An old-age p< nsion equal to the whole of wages is granted to the insured 
person, in accoi dance with fixed rules determined by the law, as soon as he 
has reached the age of 70 years. 

Insurance in favour of sur\dving dependents is accomplished by means 
of employees* contributions, at the rate of i per cent, of wages or salary, 
in the form of s])ecial survivors* stamps supplied by the Institute. 

Business oiihtdc the oifice, - - The business outside the office connected 
with compulsory insuiance against invalidity and old age and in favour of 
surviving dependents is done by the Social Thrift Insi)ections and Districts 
and remains dependent on that directing department of the Institute of 
Social Insurance and Geneial Thrift wliich is concerned. This business of 
taking a census of insured persons* and employers is undertaken, in ac¬ 
cordance with rules approved by the government, by the private communal 
agents of compulsoiy social insurance against sickness, invalidity, 
old age and the accidents of labour. 

Finally, the decree establishes that all mutual aid associations now exist¬ 
ing in the Republic may adhere to the Institute of Compulsory Social In¬ 
surance and (leneral Thrift, th.* managing council of which has the duty of 
watching over 1 hese societies* progiess and their employment of their funds. 


§ 5. IvAliOUR KXClIiVNGKvS. 

Since there have existed in Portugal labour exchanges, insti¬ 
tuted in I/isboii and Oporto which are the 'most important labour cen¬ 
tres. They have been able to work only within restricted spheres and there¬ 
fore have been of little public use to the country. Only now, by means of 
the directing department ol the Institute of Compulsory Social Insurance 
and General Thrift, have these institutions been able fully to do the work 
for which they were founded, that is to act'as intermediary local agencies 
for the demand and supply of labour. Thejabour exchanges are legal cor¬ 
porations but remain dependent on the Ministry of I^abour through the me¬ 
dium of the Institute of Social Insurance. 

Their object is to organize a district census of all wage and salary earn¬ 
ers and to bring these into touch with employers with a view to assisting 
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thdr placing and settlement, to answer requests for information from 
salary and wage earners as to the nature of work, and to collect and publish 
official news as to the conditions of the labour market, making those con¬ 
cerned acquainted with the condition of the demand for and supply of 
labour in the chief producing and consuming centres. 

They also give advice as to questions of social legislation which may 
interest the local labouring dasses. They maintain dose rdations by cor¬ 
respondence with the Institute of Compulsory Sodal Insurance and Gen¬ 
eral Thrift. They give lectures with the object of raising the morale of 
the labouring dasses. They study the causes of labour crises, proposing 
the appropriate remedies. They promote the institution of evening cour¬ 
ses of instruction for illiterate wage-earners. 

The labour bureaux may, at the request of labourers or employers, 
be parties to lawsuits arising out of failure to fulfil labour hiring 
contracts. They are exempt from obligation to pay the stamp-duty or 
any other tax. They may receive pecuniary aid from the State. They 
may take part in meetings of a mutual character or trade meetings hdd 
in their districts, etc. 

Every labour exchange has a committee of five members, of 
whom two are elected by the workmen's trade assodations in each dis¬ 
trict or commune and three by the government. The president is nomin¬ 
ated by the government. 

The working expenses of the labour exchanges will be charged 
to the Institute of Compulsory Sodal* Insurance and General Thrift. 


The importance of the decrees we have examined is evident. They will 
undoubtedly have a beneficent reaction on all fields of labour, including that 
of agriculture, for, as we have already said, the various forms of sodal 
insurance which the law has now made compulsory extend to agricultural 
labourers, and to small landowners and tenants who themselves farm the 
land which they own or hold on lease. 


IvaSCFJ/LANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

CANADA. 

THE I^OSS RATIO ON HAH, INSURANCE IN SASKATCHEWAN. — The Public Service 
Monthly, Vol VIII, N« 5. Regina, December 1919. 

The Superintendent of Insurance of Saskatchewan has issued a state¬ 
ment of the premiums and losses of the various compatiies which were li¬ 
censed to underwrite hail insurance in that province during the season of 
1919, which we reproduce in Table I. 
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T\bi,i$ I. — special Hail Report as at November 24, 1919. 


Name of compauy 

Fremituus 

X/)sses 

I,os8 ratio 

Acadia Fire InsmxixiGc Co. 

$72,866.94 

$55,035.30 

76.9 

Alliance Assurance Co.. 

56,715.26 

54,979.72 

96.94 

Biitish America Assurance Co. 

22,6^6.86 

47,874.99 

87.97 

Briiisli Crown Hail Underwriters. 

99,712.57 

69,470.96 

69.67 

British Traders Insurance Co. 

33,237.79 

23.559.44 

71.18 

Canadian Indemnity Co. 

80,141.40 

49,964.76 

62.34 

Canada Security Assurance Co. 

81,902.59 

64,090.81 

78.25 

Connectical Fire Insurance Co. 

184,719.87 

82,200.90 

69.67 

Central Valley Mutual Hail Insurance Co.. . 

5.833.09 

9.833.09 

57.02 

Car & General Insurance Corporation .... 

; 0,239.29 

62,902.43 

89.55 

Continental Insurance Co. 

84.653.55 

97,751.82 

115.57 

Dominion Fire Insurance Co. 

60,642.12 

56.555.95 

93.26 

Bailie, Stax & British Dominions. 

29,449.85 

14,238.77 

48.35 

Employcis* I/ial>ility Assurance Corporation 

160,870.80 

134,976.42 

83.9 

Es:cess Insurance Co. . *.. 

100,754.92 

67,411.51 

66.9 

Fidelity Underwriters' Agency. 

34.305.92 

16,749.73 

48.83 

Farmers* Fire & Hail Insurance Co. . 

38,733.28 

20,029.71 

51.71 

Fiddity Phoenix Insurance Co. 

28,309.07 

18,568.11 

65.59 

Farmers’ Mutual Hail Insurance Co. 

59,797.95 

52,833.39 

88.35 

Federal Insurance Co. 

26,405.09 

15,647.17 

59.25 

Glens Falls Insurance Co. 

65,182.00 

59,168.00 

90.77 

Great North Insurance Co. 

106,700.01 

128,347.27 

120.28 

General Accident l^lre & I/ife Assurance Co.. 

. 

. 


Great American Insurance Co. 



1. 

General Accident Assurance Co. 

41.358.13 

39.974.26 

86.98 

Hartford lire Insurance Co. 

181,087.11 

128,447.51 

70.93 

Home Insurance Co. 

176,724.28 

13,814.14 

64.4 

l/ondou Guarantee & Accident Insurance Co. 

52,461.32 

48,705.30 

92.84 

Middle West Insurance Co. 

12,950.43 

14,218.73 

109.79 

Merchants* Fite Insurance Corporation. . . . 



. 

Mennonite Mutual Hail Insurance Co. 

3,271.75 

NU 


New York Underwriters* Agency. 

50,943.81 

40,654.00 

79.8 

Nova Scotia Fire Underwriters* Agency . 

42,225.74 

50,249.51 

119.00 

Rochester Underwriters* Agency. 

19,305-34 

13,025.00 

67.46 

Scottish Canadian Underwriters. 

4,364.94 

2,897.46 

66.38 

Union Insurance Society of Canton. 

9,989.69 

20 , 944-77 

209.66 

United Assurance Co... 

40,350.47 

34,707-70 

86.00 

Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 

91,092,00 

80 ,o 88 .oo 

66.76 

Winnipeg Fire Underwriters* Agency .... 

17,791.48 

8,976.28 

50.39 

p 

>2.277,736.79 

$1,784,512.82 

78.34 
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The loss ratio in igig was higher than in any year since ic)og, with 
the excq)tion of igT6, as will be seen from the following comparative state¬ 
ment, also issued by the {superintendent of Insurance: 

Table II. — Lost Ratio irom igog to igio. 
igog .64.12 1015. 


igio.43.34 igib.132.06 

igii.67.68 1917.48.74 

1912.72.07 igi8.41-95 

igi3.6i.g6 igig. 715-43 

1914.33-19 


To ascertain the financial results of the various companies it is neces¬ 
sary to add to the loss ratio the expense ratio, which is on the average 30 
per cent, of the premiums. 


FRANCIS. 

I. THE AGRICUIyTURAL MaTXTAI, INSURANCE SOCIETIES AT THE END OF THE 
WAR. — Chambre des deputes: Rappoit fail au nom dc la Ctinniwsiou cliarg6c d*exa- 
miiier le projet de loi porlaiit fisalion du budget ordinaire des 5»eivia*s civils de reserdee 
1919 (agriculture), par Adrien Dariac, depute (Session de 1919, stance du xnai 1919, 
annexe 6x6].). 

lu 1898 the item first appeared on the budget of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture of a credit of 500,000 francs for subsidizing the agricultural mutual 
insurance societies in course of formation and those of which the continued 
activity was imperilled by exceptional losses. 

Since that date these societies have made considerable progress. The 
number of subsidized societies increased from 1,484 on ji December 1897 
to 15,041 on 31 December 1917, namely: 

10,027 live stock societies 

4,017 fire » 

72 hail » 

75 accident » 

A law of 4 July igoo enacted that in order to be legally constituted a 
mutual agricultural society had merely to dei^osit at the mayoralty of the 
commune in which it had its ofiice two copies of its rules and a list of its 
managers. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities only a very small number of new socie¬ 
ties have been formed. Those which already existed ha^•c found obstacles 
in the way of thdr work, not being able t^ keep their book-keeping regu¬ 
larly up to date because of the mobilization of their directors and managers. 
The result has been that the cxedit assigned to State subsidies to these in¬ 
stitutions has not been fully used and has therefore been reduced' by Par¬ 
liament every 3’^ear since 191J. From-i,540,ooo francs in 1914 it fell success¬ 
ively to 1,000,000 francs in 1915, 800,000 francs in igiG, (>00,000 francs in 
1917 and 500,000 francs in 1918. 
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Out of the 1918 credit a sum of 142,750 francs had been allotted at the 
date of the report which is our authority, namely 18,400 francs as fotinda- 
lion subsidies to 27 new societies and 124,350 francs to societies already 
active to cover their exceptional losses. 

The distribution was as follows: 


i 9 li\'e stock societies 

5.700 

francs 

To new societies J 17 fire 

» 

12,200 

» 

( I accident 

» 

500 

» 

/ 179 live stock 


113.950 


To old societies ] 7 fire 

» 

-1,400 

» 

( 3 hail 

>v 

6,000 



By a resolution ot 8 August 1918 the grantvS to old societies were sub¬ 
jected to the following conditions: 

(t) The society’s rules must not allow of any division of reserves 
among members and must specify that the bo lance of profits will, if the so¬ 
ciety be dissolved, be devoted to an object of interest to agriculture. 

Compensation will be paid at a rate not exceeding 80 per cent, of loss. 

(2) The rate of subscriptions will be sulhcient to allow the society 
to form reserves. 

(3) Subsidized societies arc invited to reinsure, and the amount of the 
first reinsurance premium may be deducted from the premium granted. 

In order to facilitate organization for mutual leinsurance exceptional 
grants are annualKi^ made to the groups formed for such purpose. In 1916, 
63 such groups received 139,200 francs; in 1917, 65 of them received 
197,000 francs. 

The development of agricultural mutual reinsurance societies is in¬ 
deed alone capable of ensuring the safety of the small local groups which 
might disappear in the case of an epidemic or in consequence of many 
casualties in their district. Reinsurance allows the risVs to be spread 
over a larger area and at the same time a fairly considerable capital 
to be brought logcthei. 

Among the subsidized reinsurance societies we vshould specialty mention 
the Tours mutual society for reinsurance against accidents, railed the Mii- 
tmllc agricolc louranaellc, which grouped 6t local mutual societies compiising 
about 1,465 insured members. This society disposed on 31 December 1917 
of a guarantee fund of 73,760 francs and a reser^^e fund of 124,992.56 francs. 

The societies for the reinsurance of cattle and against fire long ago re¬ 
cognized the necessity of covering their over-large risks, and began to rein¬ 
sure with financial societies or large mutual societies. They soon realized 
however that it was preferable that reinsurance should be effected in absolute 
conformit}'- with the principles ol mutuality. The National Reinsurance 
Institute, thus constituted, has accepted State supervision in respect of the 
two departments, cattle and fire which it has already organized. Although 
it was founded only in 1912 it already reinsures .<3 district or depart- 
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mental reinsurance societies, grouping more than 3»5®^ local mutual so¬ 
cieties and guaranteeing nearly 150,000,000 liras of insured capital. 


2. THE lARGB MUTUAT, SOCIETIES INTSTJHING AGAINST MORTAIJTY AMONG EIVE 
STOCK IN 191S. — VArgus, Paiis, 7 December 1918. 

The results obtained by the large mutual societies in 1918 are rather 
insignificant then otherwise. Of the 15 societies which figure in the table 
drawn up by L*Argils, six have not supplied figures. The results obtained 
by the other nine can be resumed as follows : 


The Large Live Stock Insurance Societies in 1918. 



Place 

Number 

Insured 


I 

bosses 

Reserve 


Name of Society 


of the 


Receipts 

-- 

— 

at end 

§lp 


of office 

insured 

value 


Number 

Amount 

of 1918 




Fiancs 

Francs 


Francs 

Francs 


Avenir. 

Pails 

12,000 

41,207.142 

1,207,796 

1,306 

1.254,985 

103,189 

100% 

B£tail. 

Paris 

406 

359.302 

12,663 

12 

4.496 

2,947 

100% 

Bon laboureur. 

Breuz 

3.458 

8,587,985 

275,372 

274 

233,652 

55,947 

100% 

Cultivateurs r6inis . . 
Fdd€ration des agiicul- 

Nantes 

2,349 

2,898,348 

63,066 

158 

45,112 

6,112 

90% 

tears frangais. 

Paris 

3.525 

6,357,830 

273,409 

170 

130,194 

25,061 

80% 

Garantie f Alerale .... 

Pans 

6,940 

19,511,400 

846,878 

390 

500,504 

231,399 

80 y* 

MaterncUe. 

Dreuz 

460 

1,579.105 

45,236 

51 

43.230 

10,137 


Mutuelle Fercheronne . 

Nogent¬ 
le-Rotrou 

11,969 

16,697,550 

359.843 

438 

304.895 

237,471 

80% 

Pr^voyante. 

Nemours 

800 

1,418,715 

213,800 

271 

194,370 

19,458 

and475l. 

— 








of in¬ 





, 




come 


— ..— — — - 

- 

— 








The reports of the societies show that the losses have considerably in¬ 
creased since the war in consequence of the bad feeding and overworking of 
the animals, the lack of veterinary surgeons and the inexperience of drivers- 
L*Avenir notices that the increase is also consequent on a new economic 
situation which will continue for some time. The horses requisitioned for 
the army have been replaced by new young horses which ought to be spared 
as they are not spared always, and which aie put to intensive work without 
preliminary training. There is thus less resistance to disease. 









Part III: Credit 


mSCEI/I/AHEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

THE “ BANCO DE lA NACI6N ” IN 1918. — Revista de Eeonontia y Finanzas, 
Buenos Aires, so Maich 1919. 

In 1918 the situation of the bank was better than in the previous year, 
although the uncertainty of international exchanges and the restrictions 
placed by belligerent States on imports and on means of communication and 
transport are still a grave obstade to a regular development of trade and 
industry in the republic. We should notice that the operations concluded 
between the Executive Power and the allied governments for the alloca¬ 
tion of the larger part of the agricultural products of the Republic were 
almost entirely financed by the bank, thanks to its sound credit and its 
recognized financial capadty. In fact 95 per cent, of the total amount of 
these operations was covered by the Banco de la Nad6n " and the rest by 
other banking houses. 

As regards the agricultural and the sheepfarming industry, the bank, 
in order to obviate the difficulties which producers encounter, has taken op¬ 
portune iiiea.sures tending to favouring largely the granting of credit both 
to agriculturists and to stockfamiers. In order to meet the scardty of ton¬ 
nage, the lack of accommodation for the harvest and other difficulties in 
the way of production, it dedded to grant on the value of products, whether 
in bags or in bulk, advances up to 10,000 pesos in amount, maturing 
in 90 days. Such loans are made at the following rate; 6 pesos for every 
100 kilogrammes of wheat and flax and 3 pesos for every 100 kilogrammes 
of barley and oats. 

Since the drcumstances we have mentioned as impeding the marketing 
of agricultural produce persisted, the bank authorized, in duly attested cases, 
a renewal for other 90 days of the obligations contracted for loans for the 
purchase of seed, the harvest, threshiing and the bagging of grain. In order 
to facilitate the maize harvest authority was given to the Buenos Aires, 
Santa Fe, Entre Rios, Cordoba and Central Pampas branches to grant loans 
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Up to the sum of 3,000 pesos, falling due in from 90 to 180 days, and at the 
rate of 60 centavos for every 100 kilogrammes of the grain. 

In April new special discounts were o dered for the work of husking 
and bagging the maize, and were guaranteed by pledging the grain. In May, 
in view of the difiiculties, due to unfavourable market conditions, in the 
way of disposing of the grain, new loans were made, and the same course 
was taken in October when the time of the wheat, flax and oats harvest 
drew near. To resume, the following loans were made: 


For the wheat and flax harvest, etc. 11.623,527.65 pesos 

Forthe maize harvest. 5*956,189.90 » 

On wheat, linseed, etc. in bulk.. 17,378,336.10 » 

On maize in bulk. 545,217.00 » 

On wines (Mendoza, San Juan, San Rafad) .... 677,450.00 

For growing sugar-cane (Tucumdn and Monteros): 

direct credit to cultivators. 139,058.50 » 

indirect credit to cultivators (discounts) . . . 191,647.87 » 

On rice (Salta). 18,000.00 » 

» » (Santa Fe). 20,000.00 » 

Total. 36,549,427.02 » 


As to the amount of the loans to stockf armers, the report notes that in 
the year considered this diminished, which implies an improvement in this 
industry since previous years. In spite of this dinunution, the loans were 
to a larger number of borrowers, applications for them coming not only from 
large but also from small stockfarmers. 

Altogether, including other credit operations, 60,472,218.33 pesos were 
lent to farmers and 108, 442,008.11 jiesos to landowners. 

In order to extend the advantages of this important credit institution 
to the whole republic, the directors formed in 1918 two branches, in the 
provinces of Buenos Aires and Central Pampas in wliich there had pre¬ 
viously been 5 of tliese. The branches and agencies now active in the Re¬ 
public number 184. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

ADVANOeS TO S:aTXi:;ERS and workers in 1917-18 .—New Zealand OffiM Year- 
Book, 19x8, Wdlisgtou (New Zealand), 19x9. 

FoUowijQg on the article in otir issue for October 1918, which described 
the system by which since 1894 State aid has beati granted to settlers and 
workers in New Zealand, and the workir^ of this system down to 31 March 
1917, we give the data as to the State aid of this kind afforded in 1917-18. 

Advances to Settlers. — We give first the figures regarding advances 
authorized to settlers * 
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1916-27 

1917-18 

1908-9 to 19x7-18 

Applications received 

j Number 
j Amount 

1,619 

£660,973 

1,228 

£511,532 

62,325 

£25,425,025 

Advances. j 

) Number 

1,412 

984 

47.938 

t Amount 

£515 270 

£333.465 

£17,712,295 

Amount advanced. . 

• • • • 

£589.975 

£367,160 

£17,607,460 

Amount repaid . . . 

■ • • • 

£673.751 

£301,009 

£9,443,300 


The advaaces authorized in 1917-18 were derived from the following 
sources * 

Number Amount 


Advances to Settlers Brandi of the State Advan¬ 


ces Offices. 871 £286,395 

Public Debt Sinking Fund. 2 1,015 

Advances Office Sinking Fund. in 66,055 


984 £353.465 


The advances actually made in 1917-18 by the Advances to Settlers 
Branch can be classified as follows by tiieir individual amounts : 



Number 

Amount 

Advances not exceeding £500 in amount . . 

630 

£212,275 

» between £500 and £1000 in amount 

93 

65,005 

» between £1,000 and £2000 in amount 

16 

21,450 


739 

£298,730 


These advances were made on the following securities • 

Number of advances Amount of ndvaiicea 


on freeholds. 471 £187,650 

on leaseholds. 260 107,190 


on freeholds and leasdiolds combined 8 3,890 

739 £298,730 

On3iMardii9x8 outstanding advances numbeied 19,954 and amount¬ 
ed to £7,587,337. They can be dassified as follows by their individual 


amounts: 

Number Amount 

m 

Advances not exceeding £500 in amount *. . 13,020 £3,136,904 

Advances between £500 and £1,000 in amount 3,095 2,198,882 

Advances between £i 000 and £2,000 in amount 1,301 1,790,988 

Advances betwemi £2,000 and £3,000 in amount 178 4^,563 


19.594 £7.587.377 
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They were secured as follows: 



Numbci 

of advance s 

Amount of advances 

on freeholds. 

on leaseholds. 

on freeholds and leaseholds combhiod 

11,984 

7 . 33 X 

■259 

£5.432.980 

£1,999,124 

155.233 


19.504 

£7.587.377 


The aveiage advance on a freehold m 1917-18 was £ 453 » on a leasehold 
£272 and on a freehold and leasehold combined £599. In 1916-17 the cor¬ 
responding averages were £458, £277 and £650. 

According to whether they are secured by lural or by urban and subur¬ 
ban land the outstanding advances were distiibuted as follows : 

Number Amount 

Advances secured by rural land. 12,354 £4*956,308 

Advances secured by urban and suburban land 7,240 2,631,029 

19,594 "£^587.337 

The average advance on rural land is £401, on urban and suburban 
land £363. 

The gross profits of the Advances to Settlers Branch in the year which 
ended on 31 March 1918 were £61,671 and its net profits £51,112. Its 
costs of management were £9,920 or 0.107 per cent, of the capital em¬ 
ployed. 

Advances to Workers ,—^For the purposes of these State advances work¬ 
ers are defined as persons engaged on manual or clerical work whose in¬ 
come does not exceed £200 a year and who own no land other than the site 
of the house which an advance enables them to build or buy. 

In 1917-18,555 applications for loans of this kind amounting to £197,738 
were received. The advances authorized numbered 411 and amounted to 
£129,710. Those actually granted numbeied 378, amounted to £125,855 
and were secured as follows : 

by freehold land 362 loans amounting to £122,760 

by leasehold land 16 » » » £ 3,095 

Total 378 » » » £125,855 

On 31 Maich 1918 the toal amotmt advanced under this scheme was 
£3*473*250, of which the sum of £2,636,790 was outstanding and secured 
as follows: 

by freehold land 8,933 loans amounting to £2,530,736 

by leasehold laud • 578 » » -» £ 106,054 

Total 9*511 » » » £7,636,790 

Under the Workers' Dwellings Acts 640 workers' dwellings were 
erected down to 31 March 1918 and 8 more were then in course of 
construction. The number built and purchased in 1917-18 was 21. 
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SPAIN. 


proposed 33 STABEI& 13 HENT OP AN AGEICUETURAE BANR.— GaceUt de Madrid 
25801 Year, No. 324. Madrid^ 20 November 1920. 

The Minister of Fomento has introduced into the Senate a Bill for the 
establishment of an Agricultural Bank, the principal objects of which would 
be to make advances for improving cultivation or changing from one form 
to another, for the redemption of charges on land, for &e purchase of agri¬ 
cultural requisites, for all kinds of land improvement, for the construction 
of roads and buildings, for reafforestation, for the planting of olives, vines 
and fruit-trees, for the acquisition of holdings (especially by associations 
of labourers for the collective cultivation of laud), for the purchase of 
livestock and hire of pasture-land, and for the payment of rent or of taxes 
levied on rural holdings and on livestock. 

The head ofScc of the Spanish Agricultural Bank would be at Madrid 
and it would have at least one branch in each of the agricultural regions 
of Spain. 

The shares, of 250 pesetas each, would be offered first to the Dde- 
gacion regia de Positos, to positos and to agricultural associations, then to 
banks and finally to the general public. If the capital subscribed reached 
50,000,000 pesetas, the State would subscribe a further 25,000,000 pesetas, 
but if it fdl short of 50,000,000 pesetas, the State would take up shares to 
an amount equal to one third of the capital subscribed. 


UNITED STATES. 


farm: mortgage investments op EIPB insurance companies. — BKEnaNO 

(Eouib): The Cmilribution of Eife Insurance Policy-holders to A#»ilcintnral Readjustments 
in Ihc United Stales (Adtlress ddivered at the Annual Convention of the Association of 
Uife Insurance Presidents), Economic World, Vol. XVIII, No. 7. New Yoik, 7 December 

1919- 

The percentage of the total assets of life insurance companies invested 
in farm loaus is not sliown in the official statistics as they group together 
dty loans and farm loans, but original statistics contributed by the com¬ 
panies show that from 31 December 1914 to 31 December 1916 they increased 
their farm mortgage investments from $ 655,000,000 to $ 845,000,000 and 
that on 31 December 1918 they held more than 9 1,000,000,000 of such 
mortgages. The increase during 1917 and 1918 would have been greater 
if the companies had not subscribed so largely to government loans. 

One hundred and fifty companies furnished particulars of their farm 
mortgages, by States, These companies hold about 94 per cent, of all 
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such loans made by American life insurance companies, distributed as 


follows' 

New England States. i 33,000 

Mddle Atlantic States. 955.000 

Central Northern States. 143,280,000 

South Atlantic States. 29,735,000 

Gulf and Mississippi Valley States. 37,444,000 

Southwestern States. 264,977,000 

Northwestern States. 446,324,000 

Pacific States. 26,638,297 


One company, which havS been in operation for 52 years, has made 104,331 
loans to farmers, amounting to $ 222,811,111, secured by mortgages on 
15,475,790 acres — an average loan of $ 2,135.62 per borrower and 
$ 14.40 per acre. The company acquired 1,073 pieces of land through 
foreclosure of mortgages ; 1,047 pieces had been sold and there were 26 
pieces still on hand at the end of 1918. The total losses on farm loans 
were $ 179,639, or slightly more than one tenth of one per cent. 

The tendency to increase the duration of farm loans is illustrated by 
the esperience of the same company. Originally it made farm loans for 
one, three or five years ; then five years ; and as the majority of five-year loans 
were renewed, it then made them for ten years; since July 1915 it has made 
them for twenty years, the principal to be repaid by amortization. 


URUGUAY. 

THE MORTGAGE BANK OF URUGUAY AND ITS WORK IN 1918-19. Memoria cortis- 
pondiente al 27® Ejerrido. Montevideo, 1919. 

We have dealt on several occasions with the Mortgage Bank of Uru¬ 
guay, describing its organization and examining its manifold activity. 
It is the most important of the credit institutions of the Rq)ublic, was 
formed, in consequence of the law of 26 March 1892, on the foundation 
of the mortgage department of the “ Banco Nadonal **, and became Stale 
property under the law of June 1912. On the basis of the report for 
1918-19, presented by the president of the bank to the Minister of Finan¬ 
ces, we are now able to follow and examine its further development and the 
total progress of its business for the eq)ecial benefit of farmers. We should 
notice above all that the bank, because of the credit balance on its payments- 
sheet, the high values quoted for moveable property, the increase of bank 
deposits, and the conti nua l demand for income-producing real estate, and 
especially for land which can be used for sheep farming, that is for the Re- 
pubfic’s fundamental industry, has been able easily to overcome the gen¬ 
eral economic crisis which began in 1913 and was aggravated in the first 
years of the European war. 
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From the figures of the report which is our source we learn that 
the loans made in 1918 numbered 401 and indnded 314 urban and 87 rural 
loans, and that the mortgaged properties numbered 512, namely 393 
rural and 119 rural properties. These figures had, as the following table 
shows, appreciably diminished since the preceding year. 

Number of mortgage loans {urban and rural) from 1917 to 1918. 


Ihopertieq Fields 

Veaib XTibaii lo moitgaged IRutdl loans mortgaged 

1917-1918. 362 502 124 160 

191&-1919. 311 393 87 119 


The following figures show the amounts of loans: 


Amount of mortgage loans {urban and rural) from 1917 to 1919. 



Ycjim 

X/Ofms 

on urban propcity 
pesos 

I/oans 

on rural property 
pesos 


““ 


— 

1917-1918. . . 


. 1,846,200 

2,941.250 

1918-1919. . . 


. 1,887,050 

2,294,200 


As is seen, the sums lent in 1918-19 onurban properties had increased 
by 40,850 pesos, while those lent on rural properties had decreased by 
647,150 pesos. 

Having glanced at the bank’s total loans, we will esamine in detail 
its transactions referring to rural property, which are those most interest¬ 
ing to us. 

The bank’s 87 rural loans in 1918-19, amounting as stated to 2 294,200 
pesos, can be analysed as follows: 

Rural loans granted in 1918-19. 

I 


Hectares mortgaged (119 fields). 82,021 pesos 

Total sum aiiplied for.2 68 q,ioo.— » 

Average sum per hectare. 32.78 » 

Value of fields according to bank's valuators 4,776,421.69 » 

Average value per hectare. 58.23 » 

Value of fidds according to bank's directors 4,550,500.— % 

Average value per hectare. 554 ® ^ 

Total sum lent. 2,294,200 % 

Average amount per hectare.. 27.97 » 

Proportion between the sum lent and the 
value according to bank's directors . - 50-42 per cent. 

Proportion between the sum lent and the 
value according to valuators. 42.80 per cent. 
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As to the rents which landowners might receive if they let these fidds 
we have the following figures: 


Anniiaj yidd according to valuators . • . 

» » » » directors. . . . 

Total annual charges arising out of mortgages 
Balance on basis of minimum rents namdy 
those fiixed by directors. 


237,001.46 pesos 
227,885.29 » 

x83,94I.48 » 

43,943.81 » 


The loans secoxed by rural lands are '’divided acccording to whether 
their amount exceeds or is less than 100,000 pesos, and are distributed 
in the various provinces of the Republic, as follows; 

Rural loans exceeding 100,000 j>esos. 

Department of Canelones . . . 106,600 pesos or 4.64 % of total sum of 2,294»200 pesos 
» » Ceno I^axgo. . I39 j5oo » » 6.08 % » » » » » » 

» » Colonia * . . . 1x4,000 » » 4.97 % » » » » » » 

» » Klores.244,500 > » xo.66% » » » » » 

> » Florida .... 272,700 »»zx88%»» »» » » 

> » Paysandfi. , . 451,700 » » 3:9.69 % » » » » » » 

B B Rio Negro. . • X4i,200 b b 6.15 % b b b b b b 

B B Salto . XO9,20O B B 4.76 % B B B B B B 

B B Sortano .... 010,400 b b 4.85 % b b b b b b 

B B Tacnarembd. . 250,300 b b Z0.9X % b b b » b b 

B B Txeinta y Ties. xi3,ooo b b 4.92 % b b b b b b 

Total . . . 2,053,100 b or 89.51 % of total sum of 2,294,200pesos 


Rural loans of less than 100,000 pesos. 


Department of Ibfbntevideo . . 

42}8oo pesos or 

1.86% 

of total sum 

of 2,294,200 pesos 

B B Artigas .... 

x6,ooo 

B 

B 

0.76% 

B B B 

BBS 

B B Durazno. . • . 

57 iOOO 

f 

B 

3.48 % 

B B B 

BBS 

B B Maldonado. . . 

44,100 

B 

B 

1.9*% 

B B B 

BBS 

B B Minas .... 

41,800 

B 

B 

1.83 % 

BBS 

B B B 

B B Rocha. .... 

10,000 

B 

B 

0.43% 

BBS 

BBS 

B B S. Jos£ .... 

29,400 

B 

B 

1.38 % 

B B B 

BBS 


Total . . . 24iyioo pesos or 10.49 ot toted sum of 2,294^200 pesos 

We should note that this rural business has been considerable through¬ 
out the country and that the bank’s highest loans were made in the 
departments of Paysandd, Florida, Tacuarembo and Flores. 

We should notice too that most of the loans made by the bank during 
the year varied from 10,000 pesos to 400,000 pesos in amount. In fact 
those of wbidi the amount was less than 10,000 pesos formed only 7,63 
per cent, of the total sum lent. 
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The extent to which rural loans were paid off and mortgages extin¬ 
guished during the year is seen in the following tables: 


Distribution of redemptions in 1918-1919 


Classification by amounts 

Number 

of 

tnoiigagcs 

Numbci 

of 

fields 

Amount 
of loans 
cancelled 
and 

amortized 

Average 

sum 

seemed 

by 

mortgage 

Percentage 

of 

total sum 


pesos 


1 

pesos 

I>csos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

! 

l^rom. 

100 to 

1,000 

17 

7 

12,968.72 

762.87 

0.91 

» 

1,001 

9 

2,000 

13 

10 

21.345-87 

1.641.99 

I.51 

» 

2,001 

9 

5,000 

28 

39 

97 , 744‘04 

3,490.86 

6.89 

» 

5,001 

9 

10,000 

31 

28 

228,886.26 

7.383.53 

16 15 

» 

10,001 

9 

20,000 

16 

19 

246,174.48 

15.385.80 

17-36 

9 

20,001 

9 

30,000 

5 

6 

117,716.33 

23.543-26 

8.30 

9 

50,001 

9 

50.000 

8 

10 

303.83955 

37.979-94 

21.44 

9 

50,900 

9 

70,000 

2 

2 

*13.303.49 

56,651.51 

7-99 

9 

70,001 

9 

100,000 

2 

I 

154,117.03 

77.058 51 

10.87 

9 

100,001 

9 

140,000 

I 

I 

121,489.07 

121,589.07 

8.58 

9 

140,001 

and ipore 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Totals . . . 

123 

123 

1.517.884.84 

11.525 89 

XOO.OO 


The largest total sum paid off was therefore in the class of mortgages 
between 5,000 pesos and 50,000 pesos in amount, the sum there paid off 
being 63.25 per cent, of the total sum. .,4 

57,51 per cent, of the total cancellations and amortizations were 
made in the departments of Paysandd, Minas, Colonia, Salto, Florida and 
Tacuarembo alone. 






Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


NORWAY. 

THE EABOUR-SUPPEY AND WAGES IN AGRICULTURE. 

SOURCE: 

Statisxise: Aarboe for Konorriebt Norge. sSte Argiing., 19x8. {SteUistical Year-Book 
ior the Kingdom of Norway. 38//! Yeatt 1918). Cxistlania, 1919. 

Statisuss over Foleesoakngdbs Bevaegelse I Aarbnb 1896-1900. (SUUislics showing the 
Movetncnl of the Population in the Years 1896 to lyoo). Norges OificicUe Statistik, IV, 
1x7. Ciistiama, 1905* 

Foeeemaengdes Bevaegexsb 1906-X0 {Movement of the Populatioiiy 1906 to 1910). Noiges 
Offidelle Statistik VI. 27. Ciistiaiiia, 19x5, 

FoBKEBiAENGDBS Bevaegexse X91X-X9X5. {Movement of the Population, X9xx to 19x5). Noiges 
OfSldelle Statistik, VI, X36. Cristiatiia. 19x8. 

IVfEDDELELESER FRA DET SOATZSIISEE Centralbyra {Journal Of the Central Office of Statistics). 
Folbbxaeixingen 1 Norge i December xyxo. Hovedoveisigt. {Census of the Population 
on T Dlc&tnber 1910. General observations). Norges Offiddle Statistik.VI, 77. Cristiania, 
X916. 

Tabeller vedeommende ABBEiDSiOENinNGER IAARENB x875, 1880, 1885 samt delvls tid* 
ligere Aar. {Tables showing Wages in the Years 1875, 1880, 1885 and, partially, in pre¬ 
vious Years). Norges Offiddle Statistik, III, 6x. Cnstiania, 1888. 

Tabexxer vedeommende Arbeedsloenningbr I AARENB 1890 oo 1895. {Tables showing 
Wages in the Years 1890 and 1895). Norges Offiddle Statistik, HI, 321. Cristiania, X899. 
Tabetxer vedeommende Arbeidsxdenningx^ X AARET 1900. {Tables shoioing Wages in 
the Year i<^no). Norges Offiddle Statistik, IV, 60. Cristiania, 1903. 
Arbkidslonninger Z905. in 1905)- Norges O^deUe Statistik, V, 60. Cristiania 1908. 

Arbezdslonninger ioio. (IKat'c’.s in 1910). Norges Officiclle Statistik, V, 2x2. Cristioxua, 

191,3- 

Arbkidslonninger iois. in 19x5). Norges Offiddle Statistik, VI, 93. Cristiania, 1917. 

T,ONNiNGER OG I,BVELViLKAR 1 NoRGB UNDER VERDENSKRiGBN. {Wages and Conditions of 
Life in Norway during the War). Norges Offiddle Statistik, VI, Cristiania, 19x8. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Krosby (Nils) : Arbdddoxmen i jordbmket. Dxiftsaarene X915-X6 — 1918-X9 {Wages in 
Agriculture. Years 1915-16 to 1918-19) in TidZknfl for det Norske Landbruk, No. 10. 
Chiistiama, October 19x9. 

Frost (F.) : Agrarveifassnng tmd I«andwirtsscliaft in Norwegen {Agricultural Organisation 
and Agriculture in Norway^, B^liii,* 19x4. 

Wellb-Strand (Edvard): Bet nya Norge {New Norway), in Svensk Export, No. 628, part 8 
Stockkolm, April 19x9, 

From 1875 onwards qtiinqueniiial abstracts have been made in Nor¬ 
way as to rates of wages in the various branches of labour, and these 
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allow us to follow the successive developments of pay for agricultural 
labour through a long period. The last of these abstracts was made in 
1915. But there was in the following years, mainly in consequence of 
the war which did not fail to have a notable reaction on Noiwegian life, 
so rairid and deep a transformation of the economic life of the country 
that the need of following the movement of wages more closely was felt. 
In so far as specifically concerns the field of agriculture, the Norway's 
Weal Society {Sehkapet for Norges Vels) is responsible for a careful col¬ 
lection of data referring to wages for the chief forms of agricultural labour 
in the years 1915-16, 1916-17, 1917-18 and 1918-19. On the other hand, 
the Central Office of Statitstics {Siatistiske Centralbyrd) has conducted an 
enquiry into wages and living conditions in Norway during the war, and 
has thus brought together numerous data as to private and public wages 
and salaries in April 1918 as compared with April 1914. 

Although these various authorities do not allow complete compari¬ 
sons, they yet allow us to trace with sufficient exactness the rise in agri¬ 
cultural wages in Norway, which was from 1880 onwards a regular process, 
but has in recent years, under the impulse of the new conditions due to 
the war, made a very appreciable upward leap. 

Wo think it well to precede our examination of the data referring 
to wages with some notes as to the position of agricultural wage earners 
in Norway. 


§ I. AGIUCULTURAL wage earners in NORWAY. 


Agriculture is in Norway the predominant occupation: according to 
the census of 1910, of 923,047 occupied persons, 288,322 applied their ac¬ 
tivity to cultivating the soil and raising live stock. The case being one 
of a country in which small holdings arc much subdivided, for reasons of 
history'' and natural exigencks, the landowning fanner is a very common 
typo. According I0 the figures of the last census, the group of independ¬ 
ent fanners, of which landowning fanners coiistitule the majority but 
winch also includes tenant farmers, is as large as, and even slightly larger 
than, that of mere laboureis. There are for 1910 the following data with 
regard to the ixtsohs occupied by agriculture: 


Independent farmers. 144,190 

Salaried employees, etc. 3,864 

Labourers.- . 140,268 


Total . 


• • 


288,322 
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There seems to have been during the last twenty years for which we 
have data a conspicuous tendency towards the increase of the number 
of independent farmers and the decrease of that of labourers: the num¬ 
ber of the former rose from 122 050 in 1890 to 124,098 in 1900 and 144,190 
in 1910, while that of the latter fell from 190,564 in 1890 to 161,744 in 1900 
and 140,268 in 1910. It is however necessary to receive these figures 
with a certain caution, for the data obtained by the various census are 
not completely comparable. 

As regards the growth of the class of independent farmers, which is 
exclusively due to the increased number of landowners (109,132 in 1890, 
114,578 in 1900 and 133,787 in iQio), the different principles on which the 
statistical abstracts have been made must be taken into account. In 1880 
and 1890 a census of population and a farming census were made together; 
persons having another trade than agriculture were not taken to be landown¬ 
ing farmers if they possessed less than three cows, while a person who was at 
once a landowner and an employee had to possess at least five cows if he 
were to be included among landovrning farmers. In 1910, on the other 
hand, there was no farming census, and as many landowning farmers as 
were declared must be taken to have existed. A more exact idea of the 
devdopment of this dass can be obtained from the following figures, 
derived from farming census which included only landowners whose pxin- 
dpal occupation was farming: of such there were 108,668 in 1890,111,933 
in 1900 and 114,033 in 1907. 

The decrease in the number of labourers, moreover, was probably 
less than appears from the census figures. We will not now analyse in 
this connection, by an examination of the data referring to single groups 
of wage-earners, the motives for doubting condusions from these figures. 
It may in any case be taken as certain that until 1910 and afterwards an 
increase was found to have occurred in the number of landoivners, an in¬ 
crease promoted in recent years by propaganda work and legislation intend¬ 
ed to encourage the passage of land to the ownership of labourers. There 
is equal certainty as to the decrease in the number of labourers, which is 
largely due to a strong current of emigration, especially transatlantic 
emigration, and to urbanism on a large scale. In Norway, no less than in 
other countries, the phenomenon of a rural exodus has constituted a serious 
preoccupation. But there is reason to bdieve that the war, which almost 
did away with transatlantic emigration and caused many emigrants to 
return home, in that it rendered conditions in towns more diflBcnlt and caused 
a demand, in the interests of the very life of the country, for the exercise 
of the greatest possible effort for agricultural production, has recently rein¬ 
forced the supply of agricultural labour in the Norwegian countryside. 
We have no definite statistical data on this point, but it may be arrived at 
indirectly from the fact that the rural population underwent an extraordi¬ 
nary increase in 1917, the last year for which there are available data. 
While, as the following figures show, there was a continuous rural exodus 
from 1891 onwards, the position now seems to be radically changed. 
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Rural Population 


Period 


Incieose as by 
birili-rate 

Actual increase 

Difference between 
increase as by birth-rate 
and actual increase 

1891 to 

1895 

98,892 

33-414 

— 65,478 

00 

o' 

iqoo 

107.548 

53.773 

— 53,775 

1901 to 

T905 

107,091 

44.586 

— 62,505 

1906 to 

1910 

101,953 

45.607 

— 56,346 

1911 to 

1915 

101,912 

J 51.768 

— 50,144 

i8gi to 

1915 

517.396 

229,148 

— 288,248 

1916 


23,510 

13,035 

— 8,475 

1917 


22,489 

78,291 

-f- 55,802 


It thus seems allowable to conclude that the class of agiicultuxal la¬ 
bourers is today even more important to the economic life of Norway than 
it was shown to be by the figures of the last census, according to which it 
absorbed more than 15 per cent, of the country’s whole population. 

Having made these general remarks, we will pass to an examination 
of the individual classes of wage earners and their wages. Norwegian trade 
statistics distribute agricultural labourers, as distinct from ind^endent 
farmers, in the following groups : foremen {fiaardeskarer), labourers’ sons 
and daughters living with them and working on the soil, farm workers, both 
men and women, }immaend. and journeymen. The statistics as to wages 
show what pay is given to the tbree latter groups which we will treat se- 
paratdy. 


2. Men and women emim workers. 

These are the workers receiving fixed wages. The last census give thdr 
numbers as follows: 


Year Hen Women 

1890. 20,770 38,oit 

1900. 19,438 25,596 

1910. 19,190 16,007 


As is seen, both groups decreased progressively but that of the women 
most noticeably. It seems to be beyond doubt that this decrease actually 
took place; but there is reason to believe that the figures do not accuratdy 
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reflect the intensity' of the phenomenon. This is because the distinction 
between persons employed on agiiailtural labour and those in domestic 
service in the country is very difficult to make and is uncertain. As to 
these two dasses we have the following figures. 




_ Men _ 



Women 


Year 

Employed 

on 

agriculture 

In 

domestic 

service 

Total 

Employed 

on 

agriculture 

In 

domestic 

service 

Total 

1890 

20,770 

2.688 

23.458 

38,011 

23.119 

61,130 

1900 

19.438 

572 

20,010 

25.596 

30.960 

56,556 

1910 

19,190 

346 

19.536 

16,007 

39.196 

55203 


It seems as though the prindples of classification observed in the various 
census were not entirely identical, and the actual diminution of the num¬ 
ber of workers employed on agriculture may thus have been somewhat 
less than appears from the figures given above. 

Men and women workers are lodged and boarded fredy, and sometimes 
also receive allowances in kind, which explains, at least partly, the low level 
at which their cash wages were long maintained and, comparativdy speaking, 
are still maintained. From one five-year period to another these wages 
have nevertheless gradually increased, so that in 1915 they stood at a figure 
more than double that of 1885. In the case of women the increase was 
comparatively larger. We show in Table I the cash wages and the esti¬ 
mated value of allowances in kind paid from 1885 to 1915, and the respect¬ 
ive percentages by which these payments increased from five years to five 
years throughout this period. 

Tabi,e I. — Cash Wages and Estimated Value of AUowaiices in Khid 
Annually received by Farm Workers from 1885 to 1913. 


(A) Amowil^ of Wages in Crowns. 
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(B) Petcenlages of Xncna'ie. 



1R85 

18 )o 

i 8«)«5 

ii)no 

iOO «5 

Tc)ro 

1885 

189 s 


to tSqo 

to 189*5 

1 

H 

3 

to 1905 

to 19J0 

to 1915 

to 1915 

to 1015 

Keii: 









Cash wages. 

4 

7 

21 

7 

24 

29 

129 

108 

Estimated value of allow¬ 
ances in kind. 

— 

— 

10 

2 

15 

31 

— 

08 

Women: 









Cash wages. 

5 

10 

iS 

14 

30 

30 

164 

127 

Estimated value of allow¬ 
ances in kind. 

— 

— 

— 

2 

_ 

15 

31 

— 

70 


It should be noticed that the figures reproduced are those of general 
averages for the whole kindgdom, hut the actual figures every year differ 
noticeably from district to district. Men's annual wa^es varied in 1885 
from a minimum of 117 crowns to a maximum of 204 crowns, in 1890 from 
122 to 211 crowns, in 1895 from 117 to 341 crowns, in 1900 from 142 to 296 
crowns, in 1905 from 164 to 313 crowns, in 1910 from 211 to 371 crowns, and 
in 1915 from 276 to 470 crowns. Similarly women's wages varied from 57 to 
86 crowns in 1885, from 62 to 105 crowns in 1890, from 63 to 119 crowns in 
1895, from 72 to 147 crowns in 1900, from 76 to 159 crowns in 1905, from qo 
to 200 crowns in 1910 and from 128 to 270 crowns in 1915. The minima 
were paid to men in North Bergenhus throughout the period; to women 
in Stavager in 1883, Nordlmid in 1890, 1895, 1905 and 1915, and in 
Tromso in 1900 and 1910. The maxima were paid to men in Finmarkeii in 
1885 and 1890, in Jarlsberg andl^arvig in 1895,1900 and 1905, and in Brats- 
berg in 1910 and 1915 ; and to women in Jarlsberg and I/arvik in 18S5 
1900 and 1905, iuAkershus in 1885, 1890 and 1895, in Finiiiarken in 1885, 
and in Buskerliud in 1915* It may therefore be said that the highest rates 
of wages predominated in I?ast and tlie lowest in West Norway. 

The rise in wages, continuous from 1885 onwards and accentuateil 
in the decade between 1905 and 1915, has since been increasingly rapid and 
pronounced. The figures in Table TI, which are taken from the annual en¬ 
quiry made by the Norway's Weal Society, allow this development to be 
followed through the summer and winter farming seasons of 1915-16,1916-17, 
1917-18 and 1918-19. 

In contrast to the changes realized in the previous thirty years, the 
increase during these last years was proportionatdy greater for men than for 
women. The wages of the former, which increased by 129 per cent, be¬ 
tween 1885 and 1915, increased during the last four farming seasons by 15.1 
per cent., while the corresponding increases in women's wages were of 164 
and 124 per cent. 
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Tabie II. — Cash Wages of Farm Workers from 1915-16 to 1918-19. 

(A) AmomU of Wages in Crowns. 



X9I5-I6 

I9i6-i;r 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Men 





Summer lialf-year. 

242 

310 

423 

586 

Winter half-year. 

159 

224 

307 

433 

Whole year,. 

391 

511 

694 

995 

Women: 





Summer half-year. 

120 

144 

X92 

264 

Winter half-year.. 

91 

113 

153 

214 

Whole half-year. 

202 j 

249 

328 

452 


(B) Percentages of increase. 



1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

X915-X6 

Men: 

to 1916-17 

to 1917-18 

to 19x8-19 

to 19x8-19 

Summer half-year. 

28 

36 

39 

142 

Winter half-year . 

41 

37 

41 

172 

Whole year.... 

Women: 

31 

36 

43 

154 

Summer l^U-year 

20 

33 

38 

120 

Winter half-year . 

24 

35 

40 

135 

"Whole year. . . , 

23 

32 

38 

124 


The largest peiceatage of increase in wages during the four years oc¬ 
curred in the case of men in the district of Vestfold (179 per cent.), in that 
of women in the district of Finmark (25a per cent.); while this percentage 
was smallest for men in the district of Troms (i2i per cent.), for women in 
the district of Osfold (98 per cent.). 

The highest w£^;es were paid to men throughout the period in the district 
of Tdemark, to women in 1915-16,1917-18 and 1918-19 in Vestfold and in 
1917-18 in Bu^erud. The lowest wages were paid to men in 1915-16 and 
1917-18 in the district of Sogn and Fjordane, and in 1916-17 and 1918-19 in 
that of More; while to women th^ were paid in 1915-16 in the district of 
Troms, in 1916-17 and 1917-18 in that of Nordland, and in 1918-19 in those 
of Nordland and Ikoms. 

The statistical data of the Norway's Weal Society are confirmed by 
the foQowmg figures, which were compiled from the results of an aiquiry 
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into wages and living conditions iii Norway during the war, conducted by 
the Central Office of Statistics, and which refer to average monthly wages 
paid in Apiil i()i and April i()i8. 




Axnil 1QI1 
(downs) 

Apiil 19x8 
(ciowns) 

Pciceiitage 
of iiicrenbc 

Men • 

from 17 to 

10 years old 

26 

59 

127 

)> 20 » 

2^ » » 

36 

80 

T 23 

» 25 » 

54 » » 

42 

93 

I9I 

Women * 

from 17 to 

19 years old 

14 

26 

86 

» 20 » 

24 )) » 

t8 

32 

78 

» 25 » 

54 » » 

19 

33 

74 


§ 3. " HuSMAEND " \ND JOURNEYMEN. 

The husmdhd constitute in Norway a special class of agriculturists 
who receive from a landowner tenancy for life or a term of years of a piece 
of land, and incur the obligation to give their labour, to a variously deter¬ 
mined extent, to the head-farm, in return for a wage which normally 
is low. 

In the eastern part of the country tlie hiHimdind as a rules receives his 
lot without liability to pay a due for entry on it; its buildings belong to 
the head-farm but lie is bound to repair them ; he is obliged to give his 
labour constantly except on one or two days a week ; the annual rent for 
his lot is a cash rent and is usually deducted from the wages due to him for 
his work. Besides his wages, which are fixed by contract, the labourer has 
the right to pasture his cows ’and sheep on the head-farm, and generally 
has turbary and the right to take firewood, the use of the landowmer's 
horses for the ploughing of his land, the right to receive seed and seed-po¬ 
tatoes at reduced rates, etc. Contracts are now almost always made for 
a year, with a reciprocal right of terminating them, but the labourer usually 
stays a long time on his lot. 

In the western districts the hnhmdnd conforms to a slightly different 
type. Sonictiiues he has to pay a small due for entry on liis lot; he generally 
owns the buildings which he buys from his predecessor or inherits from his 
father or puts up himself, *and he is responsible for their repair. He some¬ 
times has the light of pasturage on the head-farm, but seldom the right to 
firewood, to the use of draft-animals, etc. Contracts are normally for Ufe. 
The annual rent is partly in cash and partly in days of work. The work 
rendered as a due is concentrated in a determined number of days during 
the sowing and hanj^est and the mowing seasons ; and the husmdnd has 
no further obligation to the head-farm but is free to find work where he 
chooses. 

The special position of <the husmdnd, who is at once a tenant and a 
compulsory labourer, explains his low rate of pay, for his pay is not in 
reality the principal part of his earnings but merely an accessory income 
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providing for his cash expenditure. His economic position is based on 
the profits of his husbandry, his fishing, his forestry, his domestic in¬ 
dustries, etc. 

But in so far as he gives labour in return for a cash payment, he 
undoubtedly enters into the category of wage-earners whom we aie con¬ 
sidering. 

The hnsmdnd class, which is characteristic of Norwegian agriculture 
and was once one of its essential elements, is however gradually disappear¬ 
ing. In spite of legislative attempts to harmonize with our times the con¬ 
tractual relation, which arose in different conditions and which betrays its 
mediaeval origin, the figures of the census are dear proof of this disap¬ 
pearance. The number of the husm&nd fdl: 


from 

67.396 

in 

T855 

to 

60 492 

» 

1865 

» 

52 826 

» 

1875 


29.653 


1890 

» 

27.319 

)) 

1900 

» 

19,811 

» 

1910 


Side by side with the there is the journeyman proper, who may 

or may not be boarded by the landowner, the rate of his wages varying 
accordingly. The figures of the trade census, made on the occasion of the 
population census, show that in this category of labourers also there has 
been an appredable decrease, during the last twenty years for which there 
are known data. The number of day-labourers fdl; 

from 24,347 in 1890 
to 19,072 in 1900 
and to 16,990 in 1910. 

There is however no lack of reasons for doubting tlie accuracy of these 
statistics. The census indudes a group of " journeymen not further 
specified, which contained, for the rural districts, 5,294 persons in 1890, 
10,029 in 1900 and 10,263 in 1910- If for these respective years these fig¬ 
ures be compared with those referring to “ agricultural journeymen ", a 
suspidon arises that some agriculturd journeymen have been included 
in the generic category, and that the actual diminution of thdr dass, 
espedally between 1890 and 1900, has been less than would appear. 

Table III shows the average daily wages of husm&nd and of men and 
women day-labourers, every five years from 1885 to 1915, distinguishing 
between labourers as they are boarded by the landowners or not, and 
between su mm er and winter work. It also diows the percentages by 
which wages increased. 
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TabdE III. — Datly Wages of Hmmand** and Jowneymen 
from 1885 to 1915. 

(A) Amount of Wages in Cwtuns. 



1885 

x8po 

1895 

1900 

1905 

19x0 

1915 

Husmdnd : 








( winter .... 

1.18 

134 

1.46 

1.64 

T.67 

2.23 

2.80 

Not boaxded ' smnmer . . 

0.93 

I 00 

1*15 

1.27 

1*33 

1.87 

2.33 

( average .... 

1.05 

1.1) 

1.31 

1.45 

1,50 

%.05 

%.57 

C winter .... 

0.63 

0 71 

0.87 

1.03 

1.06 

1.58 

1.90 

Boarded . . ] summer . . 

0.41 

0.45 

0.57 

0.71 

0-73 

1.20 

1.49 

( average. . . 

0.5% 

0.58 

0.7% 

0.87 

0.90 

1.39 

1.70 

Mtn day4aboufers : 








i winter. 

1.94 

— 

2.10 

2-37 

2.50 

2.94 

3.85 

Not boar 4 ed ' summer .... 

1.42 

— 

1.58 

r.82 

1.92 

2.35 

3*25 

( average. 

1.68 


1.84 

%.10 

%.%1 

%.65 

3.55 

( winter. 

1.22 

— 

1.38 

1.63 

r -73 

2.08 

2.82 

Boarded , . ! summer .... 

0 76 

— 

0.90 

l.Tl 

1.19 

1-53 

2.26 

r average. 

0.99 

1>04 

1.14 

1.37 

1.46 

1.81 

%.54 

Women day-labourers: 








t winter. 

I.I 2 

— 

1.23 

1.56 

1.4 2 

1.66 

2.17 

Not boarded ] summer .... 

0.84 

— 

0-93 

1.02 

1.08 

1.29 

1.78 

r average. 

0.98 

1 .0% 

1.08 

1.19 

1.35 

1.48 

1.98 

1 winter. 

0 62 

— 

0.72 

0.84 

0.89 

1.06 

1.42 

Boarded , ; summer .... 

0.41 

— 

0.49 

0.59 

0.64 

0.81 

I.Il 

/ average. 

0.5% 

0*55 

0.61 

0.7% 

0.77 

0.94 

l.%7 


(B) Percente^es of Increase, 







X885 
to x8go 

1890 
to 1895 

1895 
to 1900 

1900 
to X905 

1905 
to 19x0 

19x0 
to X015 

1885 
to X915 

1 

summer 




14 

9 

12 

2 

3t 

26 

137 

Not boarded : 

winter . 




8 

15 

10 

5 

41 

25 

151 

( 

average 




11 

1% 

11 

3 

37 

%5 

146 

( 

summer 




13 

23 

18 

3 

49 

20 

202 

Boarded . . \ 

winter . 




10 

27 

25 

5 

04 

24 

263 

1 

average 




1% 

%4 

%l 

5 

54 

%% 

%%7 

Men day-labourers: 

L summer 






13 

5 

18 

31 

98 

Not boarded ! 

winter . 




— 

— 

15 

5 

22 

38 

129 

1 

average 




3 

0 

14 

5 

%0 

34 

111 

i 

summer 




— 

1 ■ 

13 

6 ! 

20 

36 

13I 

Boarded . . ; 

winter , 




— 


23 

7 

29 

48 

197 


average 



■ 

6 

10 

%0 

7 

%4 

40 

157 

Women day-labourers: 

L summer 






11 

4 

17 

31 

94 

Not boarded < 

winter . 




— 

— 

zo 

6 

19 

38 

1x2 

f 

average 




1 4 

0 

10 

5 

18 

34 

10% 

( 

summer 




— 

— 

17 

6 

19 

34 

129 

Boarded . . ' 

winter . 




— 

— 

20 

8 

27 

37 

171 


average 




6 

11 

18 

7 

%% 

35 

144 











Table IV — Mi>ximum and Minimum Cash Wage^ of Boavdad Labourers 
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Table. V. -- Daily Wages of Day-Labourers from 1915-16 to 1918-19. 
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Since the figures reproduced rq)resent averages for the whole kingdom, 
we have thought it wdl to show, for the individual years considered, the 
maximum and minimum wages paid in single districts, and therefore we give 
in Table IV these maxima and minima and the names of the districts in 
which they occurred. These data refer to the wages of labourers boarded 
by the landowners. Tht&e regarding other labourers varyproportionatdy 
in much the same measure. 

It is seeu that the wages of all these cat^ories of workmen have risen 
continuously, the rise being during the thirty years proportionatdy greater 
for the husmdiid than for the day-labourers, and for the men day-labourers 
than for the women day-labourers. In general, the highest wages are paid 
in the western and the lowest in the eastern part of Norway. 

The statistics collected by the Norway’s Weal Society allow us, in 
the case of men and women day-labourers, to follow year by year, from 
1915-16 to 1918-19, the later and very considerable rise in wages. These stat¬ 
istics do not merdy distinguish between boarded and other labourers and 
betweai summer and winter work, but also considar sq)aratdy, in the case 
of the work of the summer half-year, sowing, mowing reaping and other 
works. The figures in Table V are taken from these statistics and show 
average wages for the kingdom and the percentages of increase from one 
year to another, throughout the whole period considered. 

The highest wages seem to have been paid to men throughout, and to 
women from 1915-16 to 1917-18, during the mowing season. In 1918-19, 
however, women reedved highest wages for reaping. In the case of both 
sexes the lowest wages are paid for winter work. 

The data at our disposal do not show the maxima and minima between 
which wages varied in the different districts in single years. It appears 
however that for mowing the maxima were paid to men throughout the 
period and to women in 1915-16,1916-17 and 1917-18 in the district of Fin- 
mark, and to women in 1918-19 in that of Rojdand; while the minima 
were paid to men and women, in 1915-16,1916-17 and 1917-18, in the district 
of Opland. and 1918-19 to men in the District of Sogn and Fjordanc and to 
women in the districts of Opland and Nordland. Fgr miscdlaneous work 
in the summer half-year the maxima also occurred in the district of Finmark, 
eEC^t in 1918-19 when women received highest wages in that of Rojaland. 
Min i m a were paid to men in the district of Opland in 1915-16 and 1916-17, in 
those of Opland and Nord Tronddag in 1917-18 and in that of Sor Tron- 
ddag in 1918-19, Women received minima in the district of Opland in 
1915-16 and 1916-17, in Nordland in 1917-18, and in Opland in 1918-19. 
The maxima for winter work were receivrf by men in the district of Fin- 
mark in 1915-16 and 1916-17 and in Vest Agder in 1917-18 and 1918-19, 
and by women in the districts of Knmark and Tdemark in 1915-16, Fin- 
mark in 1916-17, Vestfdd in 1917-18 and 1918-19. Men reedved minima 
for winter work in Opland in 1915-16,1916-17 and 1918-19 and in Tronde- 
lag in 1917-18, and women in Opland in 1915-16,1916-17 and 1917-18 and 
in Fimnark in 1918-19. 
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It is seen that the rising tendency has been most marked in those parts 
of Norway in which wages were comparatively low. 

The results of the researches of the Society for Nomay's Weal are in 
full agreement with the data collected by the Central Office of Statistics 
on the occasion of the enquiry into wages and living conditions during 
the war. According to these data the average daily wages of journeymen 
agricultural labourers rose between April 1914 and April 1918 from 2.39 
crowns to 4.95 crowns in the case of men and from i.io crowns to 2.37 
crowns in that of women, the percentages of increase being 107 and 116, 
respectively. 


§ 4. The general position of eabour. 

The considerable increases in the wages of agricultural as of other la¬ 
bourers found to have taken place in Norway should be considered in rela¬ 
tion to the increased cost of living, for entirdy erroneous conclusions as 
to the facts of the situation might otherwise be reached. 

On the basis of calculations made by the Central Ofiice of Statistics, 
it is conduded that the cost of living had risen since before the war by i.^o 
per cent, in 1918 and by 176 per cent, in iQio- Compared with this rise, 
the increase in agriculture wages seems to be such as more or less to 
counterbalance the increased need. The position of agricultural labourers, 
which was usudly economicdly inferior, before the war, to that of urban 
workers, seems to be substantidly unchanged, in spite of the apparently 
very high pay. It therefore seems not improbable that in the near future 
the competition for labour of industry and of agriculture will be resumed 
in Norway, and there are some who already prophesy that the State will 
be obliged to intervene in order to prevent a decline, due to a defident 
labour-supply, of the cultivation which the war has intensified. 


SWITZERLAND. 

THR FOOD-SUPPI/Y CRISIS AND STATR ACTION 
TO OVERCOME IT (1914-1919). 
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STA.XISTISCIZES JAHRBUCH DES SCHWEIZ. 19x7. ANNTTAXRE STATISXIQUE DB LA SUISSB, 
Published by the Buieau fM6ral de la Statistique. Berne, St 3 m.pfli and Co., July 1918. 

Annuapre l^ESNATiONALE DE L:toiSLATiON AGRICOLE. Aimecs X914-1918. Bome, Inter¬ 
national Institute ot A^cultuxe. 

PR 0 C£S-VERBAL de la stance de la COMBOSSION AGRZCOLE INSnruItE POUR L* toJDE DE 
LA QT 7 ESTION DE L’EJSTCOURAGEMENT DE LA CULTURE DES CilP^iALES ET DE LA dR]gAT 10 N 
DU MONOPOLE DES < 3 feEfeALES (5 and 6 July 1916). — Extract from Atmuairts agricole de 
la Suisse, 1907. Berne, Wyss, 1917- v 

PROd^-VERBAL DE LA CONPl^RENCB SUR LBS MESURES A PRENDRE EN VUE DE L’INTENSIPICA- 
TION DE LA PRODUCTION AGRXCOLE POUR ASSURER L'APPROVISIONNEMENT DU PAYS EN 
EWfKkES ALXMENTAiRES, OQuvoqu^e par le D^partement suisse de r^conomie pubUque d’ac- 
cord avec le d6partement nulitaire suisse le f^vxier 1917 dans la salle du Conseil des 
Etats k Beme. 

NOUVELLES MESURES POUR D]gVELOPPER LA PRODUCTION AGRICOLB. CouXdtenoe dOUn^ le 
12 janvier 19x8, k I’assemblde des d€ 16 gu^ de la sod^t^ suisse d*Agriculture par le Dr. EAp- 
pdi, chef de la divison de rAgiicultuxe du d6partement f6d£ral de rcconomie publique. 
— Extract from Annuaire agricole de la Suisse, 19x8. Beme, Wyss, 19x8. 

PROdbS-VERBAL DE LA CONP]^RENCE POUR L*AUGMENTATION DE LA PRODUCTION DES DEN- 

rAes alimentaxres, qui eut lieu le 15 et x6 fdviier 1918 dans la salle du Conseil national 
k Beme et k laquelle assistaient les dd^^ des gouvemements canlonatfx et de I’U- 
nion suisse des paysans.—Extract from Annuaire agricoU de la Suisse, 19x8. Beme, Wyss, 
19x8. 

Augmentation de la production gAni^rale agricole pour assurer l’alimentation de 
NOTRE PAYS. Notice puMifie pour Tinstmction du peuple suisse pox le D6partement suisse 
de r^conomlc publique. lausanne, Imprimeries r^unies, 19x6. 

DAvELOPFEMENT de la petite culture des xAgUMES ex de la PRODUCTION DBS ANIMAUX 
DE BASSE-GOUR ET DES LAPINS EN VUE D’ASSURER L’ALIMENTATION DU PAYS. Notice 

etc. Ibid. February 19x7. 

EeFORT pour D£vELOPPER la production AGRICOLB EN VUE d’assurer l’alzmentation 
DU PAYS. Notice, etc. Ibid. 1917. 

Circulars of the Swiss Department op Pubijc Economy and the Federal Food Sup¬ 
ply Office of 16 and so February, 17 March 19x7, j 6 January, 7 M»ch, 6 July, x Oct¬ 
ober 19x8, sx February, so April 1919, to cantonal governments as to increase of agri¬ 
cultural production and making of grants for obtaining land for cultivation, buying 
agricultural machines, executing farming improvements, etc. 

Communications Nos. x-5 of the Swiss Department of Public Economy and the 
Federal Food-Supply Office, 14 March 1918,2 April 1918, 24 May 1918, 26 June 
X918 and 28 April 19x9 to the cantonal oHices for the increase of agricultural production. 

X. V timvJiTrr AgNG der Schweiz, 24 April 19x9. — Published by the Federal OfB.ee of Sta¬ 
tistics, Beme, Hans Feuz. 

II. ANBAusTATiSTrB: DER ScHWFiz. 1919. — Published by the Federal Office of Statistics, 
Beme, Kommissionsverlag A. Franckc. 

E’Officb F3&D:igRAL DE l'alxmentation aux oouvernemenxs cantonaux. Beme, 20 Oct¬ 
ober X919. (The repeal and amendment of some wartime provisions). 

OTBEE SOURCES: 

XVm-XXI Rapports Annuels du Comit6 directeur de l’DNion suisse des Paysans 
ET DU Secretariat des paysans suisses. X915-X918. Brougg, Secretariat des paysans 
suisses. 

Bernhard (Dr. Bans): Die Ihnenkolomsation der Schweiz, in Zeitschrift fur schweizerische 
SiaHstik und Volkswirtschajt, Year 54, Part 4, 19x8. 

MBSUBBS PROPRBS a LUTXER CONTRE IA depopulation DBS COMMUNES M 0 NXA/(SNARDES EX 
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RURALES. Rapport au stjjet dtt PosTcrtAX Scetaer. Pr&entfi au D6part6tneait fe¬ 
deral de TEconomie publique par le Secr6tariat des pa^^sans suisses. Brougg, Im- 
pnmerie “ Effingerhof A-G ”, 1919. 


I. — THE POSITION OF SWITZERLAND WITH REGARD 
TO THE FOOD-SUPPLY BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 


Switzerland, particnlarly on account of its geographical formation 
and in spite of the well known advanced state of its agriculture, is a coun¬ 
try which depended before the war on foreign cotmtries, as regarded its 
food-supply. 

The following table, compiled from data in the Agricultural Year¬ 
book of Switzerland for 1917, shows the values in money which represented 
this dependence from 1911 to 1916. 


Tabi^E I — Importation of foodstufs into Switzerland 
from 1911 to 1916. 


Year 

Wlieat 

Other 

agiicultural 

products 

Butchers’ 

stock 

Other animal 
products 

Sugar 

Other 

eatables 



Xhotisands of francs 



X911 

110,135 

209,773 

45,021 

121,242 

40,004 

58,778 

1912 

120,653 

216,673 

52,000 

122,537 

50,903 

65,941 

1913 

129,175 

214,9^0 

42,560 

105,867 

40,197 

66,516 

1914 

118,687 

176,340 

19,537 

74,490 

43,774 

59,438 

1915 

176,091 

171,307 

3,912 

53,924 

43,643 

85.951 

19x6 

302,502 

176,678 

1.632 

53,863 

84,577 

105,688 


These figures must be compared with the figures showing the exports 
of foodstuffs, such exports being almost entirely dairy products, namdy 
cheese, condensed milk and chocolate. 

The following figures show these exports from 1911 to 1916. 


Yeax 


1 \bi,E II. — Exportation of foodstuffs from Switzerland 
from 1911 to 1916. 


Products 

o£ 

tUc soil 


Animal 

products 


Including 


Giccsc 


Condensed 

milk 


Otlicr 

catablcb 


Including 

ChocoUie 


Thousaads of ficincs 


1911 

7,421 

110,163 

63,157 

38,533 

56,344 

47,111 

19x2 

11,369 

122,157 

64,717 

47,099 

64,575 

55,232 

1913 

5,991 

125,717 

70,129 

44,195 

69,346 

58,171 

1914 

7,960 

121,861 

66,321 

47,419 

64,571 

55,334 

1915 

13,58a 

130,283 

72,892 

46,883 

113,637 

90,733 

19x6 

27,628 

142,925 

66,506 

57,296 

109,280 

80,637 
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The enormous progressive increase shown by these figures does not 
depend on an increase in the exports and imports of foodstuffs, which are 
constantly H iniinishi n g , but on the uninterrupted rise in prices caused 
by all the economic factors which have determined this phenomenon every¬ 
where, namdy the scarcity of foodstuffs consequent on lessened production 
due to the lack of labour and the diminished fertility of the soil which has 
little by little come to lack the elements essential to high productiveness, 
r-TionnVjl manures and fertilizers. The increase also depends on the de¬ 
predation of money, the astounding rise in maritime freights, and the 
enormous consumption of the armies mobilized by almost all States. In 
Switzerland the price of lOO kilogrammes of wheat followed from 1914 
to 1917 the following rising curve: 

1914 .34.53 francs 1916.44.65 francs 

1915 .38.34 » 1917.60.19 » 

If 100 stand for the average price of wheat from 1900 to 1909, the 
following numbers stand for its average price from 1913 to 1916. 


1910 . . . 

. . . 108.66 

1914 . . . . 

. . . 118.92 

I9II . . . 

. . . 105.76 

1915 . . • . 

. . . 18368 

1912 . . . 

. . . 120.64 

1916 . . . . 

. . . 226.81 

1913 . . . 

. . . 111.96 




The average home production of foodstuffs from 1008 to 1912 was 
of 2,784,137 tons, namely 1,324,858 tons of vegetable and 1,423,279 tons 
of animal products. The average consumption in the same period was 
of 3,463,790 tons, namdy 2,033,018 tons of vegetable and 1,430,772 tons 
of animal products. The total excess of imports over exports to meet 
the needs of the country was 715,653 tons, namdy 708,159 tons of vege¬ 
table and 7,493 tons of animal products. 

These data show that in the period immediatdy before the war Swit¬ 
zerland received from abroad altogether about a quarter of her food-supply. 

Her dependence on fordgn countries is shown by the following 
figures (i): 

Table HI. — Swiss Imports of WJwat from 1913 to 1919. 

XQ13 1914 19x5 19x6 I 19x7 iqx 8 19x9 

quintals. 

5,29*,478| 4,408,99 i| 4.824,991 [ 5.979.663j 2,6x7,3o8j 576,580 1,404.301 

thousands of francs 

129.175 [ ii8.687[ 176.091 [ 302.509| i67.984[ 46.4io[ 110,462 


(i) See for tihe j^axs down to 1916 the Annuaire intemationaJ de StattsHque a^ncoU 1915 
et 1916, published by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1917, and the An^ 
nuoitrs staftstiyite de la Suisse, Berne, July xptS. Bor later years the data referring to 
quantities and values have been supplied by the statistical department of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. 
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The imports of wheat kept up to their normal level, that correspond^ 
ing to the needs of Switzerland, until 1916, after which date, in the veiy 
next year — 1917 — they were suddenly diminished, and in 1918 they 
were reduced from an average annual quantity of 5 million quintals during 
the previous period to hardly 576,000 quintals. This enormous decrease, 
largely due to the intensification of the submarine warfare, was met by 
an effort to increase home production by every means, in order to 
cover, at least in part, the deficit in Swiss supplies. 

In the following paragraphs an attempt is made to note and throw 
light on the effort made by the Swiss Federation in the fidd of rural eco¬ 
nomy, an effort aimed at facing the very grave economic crisis produced 
by the reduction of imports of foodstuff which endangered the victuall¬ 
ing of the country. 

n. — FROM THE OUTBREAK OF WAR UNTIL THE END OF 1916. 

The federal authorities immediately understood the gravity of the 
situation determined by the outbreak of the European war: Switzerland, 
enclosed in the midst of belligerent powers, with an agricultural produc¬ 
tion unequal to her own needs, almost without primary material, was 
undoubtedly more unfavourably placed than any other neutral country. 
The Federation could not, moreover, count absolutely on imports since 
these depended not only on the available overseas supplies of foodstuffs 
but also on the available tonnage and on permissions to pass through 
neighbouring States. The public authorities had at once to turn their 
attention to home resources with a view to increasing yield and thus neu¬ 
tralizing, as far as possible, the danger that in the unfavourable conditions 
home production would largely and injuriously decrease. 

The work done by the Federal authorities can be distributed in two 
periods — the years between the declaration of war and the intensifi¬ 
cation of the submarine campaign, that is from 1914 to the end of 1916, 
and the years from 1917 onwards. 

It should at once be noticed that in Switzerland as in all Europe 
the most critical time occurred in the second period, the crisis culminat¬ 
ing in 1918. 

It is clear that the varying force of the pressure of the war in the two 
periods had a necessary effect on the bearing of the provisions of the Swiss 
government. In the first period provisions were more or less voluntary; 
in the second they were characteristically general and compulsory. 

§ I. Natur]^ of provisions in this period. 

The provisions of this period tended, on the one hand, to keep intact 
and if possible to increase the production of articles necessary to the 
victualling of th< country, and on the other hand to ensure a judicious 
use of stored supplies. 

The measures to be adopted were first discussed in conferences in 
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which ddegates of the cantonal authorities and representatives of the 
producers’ and consumers’ associations took part. In addition, by means 
of circulars and communications to the daily press and the agricultural 
journals, an endeavour was made to give useful advice of all kinds, to 
enlighten the people as to the econonuc situation, and to induce farmers 
to adapt their farms to the needs of the moment. The Federal stations 
of experiment and agricultural analysis, for their part, contributed as 
far as possible to keeping farmers informed and freely supported them 
in the matter of obtaining seed which would produce a higher yield. 

Generally speaking, the Federation sought to increase agricultural 
product’on not forcibly but by getting into touch wth cantonal author¬ 
ities and agricultural associations and collaborating with them. It was 
also a constant preoccupation of the cantonal authorities to supply agri¬ 
culture with its indispensable material, such as manures, grain for seed 
and concentrated forage. But these efforts often could not attain to 
adequate success, owing to the insurmountable difficulties met with abroad. 

In this first period Swiss agriculture succeeded in supplying the coun¬ 
try with a large part of the foodstuffs necessary to victualling, and was 
even able to export a certain quantity of products, especially those of 
the dairy industry, and also those of the stock-farming and the timber 
industry, for which articles the authorities were very glad to obtain com¬ 
pensatory imports. The Swiss Union of Cheese Exporters, founded at 
the beginning of the war, obtained the best results in the matter of organ¬ 
izing exportation and of supplying the population, at moderate prices, 
with fresh milk and other dairy produce. The exports of milk and cheese 
continued, although diminishing, to be important in the first years of the 
war, as appears from the following figures: 


Table IV. — Exportation of Milk and Cheese, 


Year 

Pre^ milk 

Condensed milk 

Hard cheese 


Quantity 

Value 1 

Quantity 

j Value 

1 

Quantity 

Value 

1913 

181,178 q. 

3.564.359 ft- 

405.585 J 

i 

44.194.573 ft- 

356,822 q. 

69.596,339 ft- 

1914 

179,747 » 

3.341.836» 

453.918» 

47419.383» 

347.848 » 

65,882,282 » 

1915 

186,878 » 

3.920,328» 

437.116 » 

46,882,561» 

33 *.iii » 

71,972,690 » 

19x6 

158,500 » 

—- 

397.700» 


201,700 » 

— 


As regards home consumption, the Swiss Union of Cheese Exporters 
supplied the following quantities, extending to 31 July 1917: 

During the first year 1914-15. 5,912,910 kilogrammes 

» » second » 1915-16. 5 694,017 » 

» » third » 1916-17.14,415,320 » 
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§ 3. Supply of ciiicmical manures and icncouraoemicnt 

TO PRODUCTION OF FOODSTUFFS. 


With a view to ensuring to agriculture the quantity of seed necessary 
to winter and spring cereals, the federal stations of experiment and in¬ 
spection acted from the autumn of 1914 as intermediaries for the supply 
of seed. The federations of agriculturaJ syndicates co-operated in this 
work in order to procure for the whole country the entire quantity of grain 
requisite for sowing and also, what was more important, to obtain that 
selected grain should exclusively he used for seed and should be* intro¬ 
duced in aU districts of the country to the lasting benefit of the harvest 3rield. 
No less difficult was the supply of the country with sulphate of copper 
and such chemical manures as potassic salts, Thomas basic slag and su¬ 
perphosphates. In this matter the results obtained certainly were not 
such as fully to satisfy Swiss farmers, and it was necessary to have recourse 
to the system of compensation. It should however be recognized that 
in this first period at least a large part of the need was succesfully covered. 
Of chemical manures, those of which the importation most decreased were 
the prepared manures, which from 2,631 carloads of 10 tons each, the 
quantity imported in 1913, fell to 2,640 carloads in 1914, 1,032 carloads 
in 1915, 178 carloads in 1916 and only 16 carloads in 1917. Potassic 
manures, on the other hand, increased considerably, the quantity imported 
being 1,324 ten-ton carloads in 1913, 1,112 in 1914, 1,257 ^ 9 ^ 5 * 2,281 

in 1916, and 2,063 in 1917. Altogether the total annual import of chemi¬ 
cal manures into Switzerland was reduced between the outbreak of war 
and the end of 1916 from 10,000 to 6,000 carloads. 

Pamphlets and circulars of propaganda were circulated in large num¬ 
bers with a view to mducing the ];)eople to increase and develop agricul¬ 
tural production, thus ensuring the country's food-supply. Conferences 
of federal and cantonal authorities were’ held for the study of the grave 
problem in all its aspects. A special Agricultural Commission for the En¬ 
couragement of Grain Growing and the Formation of a Grain Monopoly 
was founded. 

The active propaganda work met with good results. According to 
the estimates and notes made by the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat the area 
planted in potatoes and grain had at the end of 1917 increased since the 
beginning of the war by about 20 per cent.; and according to the data of 
the Federal Office of Statistics the area planted in potatoes, which was 
54,500 hectares in 1916, had risen in 1917 to 60,400 hectares. 

The decrees of ii August, 13 September and 6 October 1916 con¬ 
tained important provisions as to the provisioning of Switzerland with 
potatoes and fruit. These decrees, under which the Central Potato Sup¬ 
ply Office was erected, regulate and organize the potato trade. 
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III. — POSITION AND MEASURES TAKEN IN 1917 AND 1018. 

As the tables in the first part of this article clearly show, the true 
'sfictualling crisis, both Swiss and European, followed on the intciLdfication 
of submarine warfare, that is to say on the declaration of the blockade 
by the central empires. 


§ I. The deficit in imports. 

The deficit in Swiss imports in 1917, as compared with 1913, was as 
follows: 

1. Various foodstuffs. — Breadmaking cereals: a deficit of 25,000 car¬ 
loads in 1917 as compared with 1913, that is to say of 50 per cent. But¬ 
ter : a deficit of 500 carloads or 95 per cent. Eggs : a deficit of 1,100 car¬ 
loads or 80 per cent. Meat and pork : a deficit of 1,800 carloads or 90 per 
cent. Butchers* live stock: a deficit of 50,000 oxen (100 per cent.) ; 
20,000 calves (99 per cent.) ; 10,000 pigs (35 per cent.). 

2. Forage. — The deficit in forage (oats, maize, barley, etc.) was one 
of about forty to forty-five thousand carloads. The importation of hay 
and straw stopped almost entirely. 

3. Chemical manures. — The importation of these had lessened in 
1917, as compared with 1913, by 6,200 carloads. On the other hand two 
thirds of the need for sulphate of copper could bo met. 

As regards the exports of the chief agricultural products, the figures 
for 1917 are the following * fresh milk 104,600 quintals (181,178 in 1913) ; 
condensed milk 278,500 quintals (405,585 in 1913); hard cheese 537 quin¬ 
tals (356.S22 in 1913). 

In the case of live stock only, in ^dew of the lack of forage and their 
increased value as compensation for imports, tlie federal authorities could 
give more numerous permits to export. It was thanks to the valuable 
compensation thus afforded that Swtzerland was able in iqil) to conclude 
with Gennany a profitable economic agreement which ensured her impor¬ 
tation of potatoes, Thomas basic slag and potassic salts, among other 
articles. 


§ 2. Compulsory development of production. 

In consequence of the submarine warfare the importation of food¬ 
stuffs from overseas became increasingly uncertain in 1917 and Switzer¬ 
land saw hersdf gradually reduced to counting only on her own resources. 
The problem of intensifying national production by every means was 
therefore'uigenjb. The Division of Agriculture summoned the agricultural 
authorities of all the cantons, the delegates of military departments and 
of public economy, and of the Swiss Peasants* Union and the Swiss insti- 
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tutes of exporinietit and of agricultural analysis, to a conference, held in tlie 
hall of the States* Council in Berne on i February 1917, for the discussion 
of the slops to be taken in order to reach this intensification. On 16 Feb¬ 
ruary 1917 the Federal Council issued a decree, based on the resolutions 
of tins conference and regarding the development of agricultural pro¬ 
duction. This decree confers on the Department of Public Economy 
and the cantonal authorities wide powers for ensuring an intensified 
production of foodstuffs and the utilization of household and farm 
refuse. 

Besides promsions relating to labour and the employment of the 
land, with which we will deal pr^ently, the decree has special, pro¬ 
visions for inducing the population to limit consumption and to promote 
the improvement of crops, the scientific cultivation of the soil, stock 
raising, etc. 

On 7 March 1917 the Swiss Department of Public Economy published 
a ruling as to potato Rowing, according to which new and strict provision 
was made for increasing potato production. 

On 3 September the Federal Council published the decree as to the 
increased growing of native cereals. Under this decree grain crops had 
to be sown in the autumn of 1917 and spring of 1918 over an area at least 
equal to that thus sown according to the Swiss crop census of 4-17 July 1917 
of which we will presently speak. The area sown in the autitmn had to 
be at least equal to that sown in the previous year. But in order to ensure 
the better victualling of the country iu the next year, the Federal Council 
ordered at the same time that the area sown with bread making cereals 
in the autumn of 1917 should be increased by 50,000 hectares. 

StiU proceeding in chronological order, we notice the federal decree 
of 17 December 1917 as to ascertaining the available quantities of potatoes 
and as to potato growing in 1918, which ordered that the area on which 
potatoes were grown should be increased by 13,000 hectares. The stat¬ 
istics of July 1917 showed that they were grown on an area of 56,683 hec¬ 
tares, whidi had in 1918 increased to 70,000 hectares. 

The result of applying the Federal Coundrs decree of 3 September 1917, 
2is to developing the cultivation of native cereals by increasing the area sown 
in grain by 50,000 hectares, was, as appeared by an enquir5»’ made in March 
igi8, very successful, espedally if the difficulties belonging to the enter¬ 
prise be taken into account. From a table published in the Tenth Re¬ 
port of the Federal Council to the Federal Assembly as to Measures taken 
by this Coundl in force of the Federal Decree of 3 August 1914, which 
report is dated 24 May 1918, it appears that the enquiry of March 1918 
found that the increased sowing covered 66.5 per cent, of the supplementary 
area of 48,665 hectares attributed to this purpose. In other words the 
extra sown area measured 32,367 hectares, leaving out of account Appen- 
zell (Uower Rhone) and the Orisons, as to which we have no data. To 
these figures shotild be added the results of the spring grain sowing, which 
would almost bring the yield up to the quantity prescribed. 

As early as the beginning of 1918 the Federal Council thought it well 
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to recast the decree of i6 February 1917 as to the increase of agricultural 
production. 

This most important decree was issued on 15 January 1918, is con¬ 
cerned with the measures intended to develop the production of foodstuffs, 
and supersedes that of 16 February 1917 which had the same object (i). 
We will presently resume it more fully. Its general tendency is to place 
at the disposal of agriculture and the production of foodstuffs aU the coun¬ 
try's available means and resources. It grants to the cantons the largest 
powers for the execution of the rules it sanctions, and reserves to the feder¬ 
al authority only some duties of a general order which the chntons could 
not discharge. 

With the object of promoting and intensifying the country's produc¬ 
tion of foodstuffs the decree orders the institution of a cantonal and of a 
communal office. 

The Cantonal Office for the Intensification of Agricultural Production 
aims at encouraging all methods of producing foodstuffs, at executing 
prescribed rules, and at supervising the work of communes, corporations 
and individuals for the intensification of agricultural production. 

The Communal Office for the Increase of Agricultural Production 
(Agricultural Committee) is responsible forordering, directing and super¬ 
vising the execution of the measures prescribed by the federal and can¬ 
tonal bodies. All the business directly relegated to the department will 
be remitted for examination and execution to a Central Office for the In¬ 
tensification of Agricultural Production, wliich forms a section of the Div¬ 
ision of Agriculture. 

Among those provisions of the decree in question of whidi the cantonal 
offices must supervise tlie application the most important regards the obli¬ 
gation to cultivate. The Cantonal Office must fix for each commune the 
extra area on which potatoes are to be grown, in accordance with the Fed¬ 
eral Coundl's decree of 17 December 1917, and must see that orders 
are obeyed. Dandowners and tenants are obliged to grow spring cereals, 
maize, leguminous plants, potatoes and vegetables of all kinds, etc., on 
areas not less than those dedared at the limeof the federal census of cultiv¬ 
ated lands made on 4-7 July 19x7. Landowners and tenants of cultiv¬ 
able lands are bound as far as possible to sup>ply their own need for 
vegetables and potatoes with the produce of their laud. ('Iwners of honscs 
kept as a luxury are obliged to glow the oats and the forage they need, 
unless this is impossible. Generally speaking, all land must be used for 
production. Pleasure gardens, areas used for sport and games, private 
and public parks, unused building yards and such as are not indispens¬ 
able, must be cultivated and be planted preferably with potatoes and veg¬ 
etables. For enforcing the execution of this and other measures the can¬ 
tons are given the necessary full powers. They may order in respect of 

(i) See also the drculax to cantonal govenunents, printed by the Swiss Department of 
Public Eomamy and dated x6 January 191S, as to the increase of the pioduction of food¬ 
stuff at whidh this decree aims. 
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a particular crop or certain vegetables an intensification of cultivation 
beyond the hmits prescribed by the federal authorities and may order 
the persons concerned to cultivate a particular lot. In this connection 
they may place obligations on the communes. Above all they have the 
right to constrain private individuals, persons in the trade, industrial and 
commercial enterprises of every kind, associations, societies, institutions 
and communes to supply, wholly or partially, by cultivating land they 
own or rent, the needs of their w'orls^eople for foodstufis and of their 
draught-animals for fodder. 

In this field the federal authority reserves to itself the right to super¬ 
vise the activity of cantons and itself to dispose of land belonging to the 
Federation^ to impose diiectly on particular bodies the obligation to cul¬ 
tivate, and to maie rules as to the aire to be given to cultivation and as 
to the harvest, remedies for the diseases of plants and the preservation 
of the products of the soil and of foodstuffs of every kind. 

The Federal Council entrusts the superintendence of the application 
of this provision and ol others of whidi we will speak presently to the De¬ 
partment of Public Economy and the Llilitary Department, to the latter 
where questions regarding cereals are concerned 

The Department of Public Economy must supervise the execution 
of the provisions of this decree and order inspections if necessaiy. The 
cantons must in their turn keep the department informed as to the pro¬ 
visions made. * 

AiLong the special duties incumbent on the cantonal offices we should 
notice the constitution of agricultural commissions in every commune, 
the redistribution of the lands of which the cultivation is to be increased, 
the imparting of information to enterprises as to their obligation to culti¬ 
vate and the allotment of the* necessary land, the making of gardens for 
vegetable growing in towns and their surrounding country, propaganda 
work for the intensification of cultivation. 

But since a grain harvest of the necessary proportions had to be ensured 
for 1919, the Federal Council issued on 24 May 1918 a decree of v/hich 
Artides 44 and 45 determined that landowners and tenants were bound to 
sow in the autumn of 1918 areas at least equal to these determined by 
the decree of 3 September 1917 as to the growing of native cereals. 


§ 3. Acricultxjilve i<abour. 

The decree of 16 February 1917 confers large powers on the cantonal 
(or communal) authorities to enable them to procure the agricultural 
labour necessary to the cultivation of their lands and the transporting of 
their harvest by requisitioning all persons fitted for such work. It obKges 
the inhabitants to lend their aid in turn. Power is also granted to 
the same authorities to requisition agricultural machinery and draught- 
animals and to fix compensation. Domestic and farm refuse must be 
utilized as food for live stock, as manure, or in other ways. 
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These powers are continued by the decrees issued subsequently. 
The federal decree of 4 December 1917 also ordered the employment of 
deserters and law-breakers and the organization, as far as possible, of the 
civil service for agricultural labour. The lack of primary material increas 
ingly felt in industry, the reduction in the supply of war material abroad, 
the lessened night work in industry and trades, all contributed to restrain 
the rural exodus and to find labour for industry. 

The decree of 15 January 1918 provides that the cantons may have 
recourse for their labour supply to aU persons suited to agricultural work, 
and may request their inhabitants mutually'to assist each other in their 
husbandry. Article 18 of the decree provides that schools shall take 
part in developing the production of foodstuffs. If in spite of these pro¬ 
visions it should prove impossible to find the labour necessary to agriculture 
and to the execution of urgent land improvements, the Swiss Military 
Department is bound to provide the labour, rendering available unem¬ 
ployed persons as well as deserters and foreign law-breakers and soldiers 
of the LandsUirm and the complementary service, as provided by the Fed¬ 
eral Councirs decree of 27 October 1917. 


§ 4, Manures, agricultural machinery 

AND OTHER FARMERS' REQUISITES. 

On 22 December 1917 the Federal Coundl issued a decree as to the 
encouragement and supervision of the manufacture and sale of chemical 
manures, feeding stuflcs, and other auxiliary material utilized in agriculture 
and its dependent industries. This decree provides that all material 
which can be used for the manufacture of manures and forage must be 
collected, and also orders the supervision of the manufacture of and 
trade in these articles. 

TJie extension of the sown cultivated area by from 70,000 to 80,000 
hectares, ordered by the decrees cited, naturally brought about a note¬ 
worthy reduction of the production of forage. This deficit was calculated 
to be of the quantity necessary to the keep of 100,000 heads of live stock. 
The production of forage, and therewith stock raising, was also hourly 
more affected by the increasing lack of chemical manures, concentrated 
cattle-foods and litter for stalls which followed on the extension of the 
cultivated area under the decree in question. 

The decree of 15 January 1918 also contained provisions as to the 
supply of agricultural machinery, ploughs, draught-animals, etc. As 
regarded a large share of these requisites the Federation reserved the right 
to intervene directly by issuing provisions. It was preferable that ques¬ 
tions of the kind should be dealt with by a central department, in a posi¬ 
tion to issue orders for the purchase or manufacture of machinery, imple¬ 
ments, utensils, manures, feeding stuffs, etc. The distribution of seed 
and manures is to be effected by the same department, which also issues 
executive orderes regarding the use of the waste and refuse of private 
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hoti»ses and farms and businesses of all kinds. The cantonal governments 
are however authorized (Article 20) to requisition agricultural machinery, 
draught-animals, auxiliary material, etc. 

§ 5. ProvisioNvS recardino eand improvement and the 
CONSOLIDATION OP HOLDINGS. 

In virtue of the decree of 16 February 1917 the cantonal governments, 
and on their bclialf the communal councils in so far as communal territory 
was concerned, were authorized to let, by compulsion and on behalf of 
the canton, for 1917 and eventually for 1918 also, agricultural land left 
imcultivated by its owner or tenant, to cause this land to be cultivated 
on behalf of the canton, or to hand it over to communes, associations, 
public enterprises or in^viduals, on condition it was cultivated in the 
most scientific way so that its production of foodstuffs was ensured. They 
were also autliorized, when there was a special need for the increase of 
production, and especially that of root crops and vegetables, to let com¬ 
pulsorily land used for other crops, and to suspend or even cancel leases 
of cantonal and communal lands with a view to having them cultivated 
so that the production of foodstuffs was intensified, fair indemnities being 
paid to previous owners and tenants. 

On the basis of the decree of 15 January 1918 the cantonal offices 
also had to supervise the execution of the provisions which related to mea¬ 
sures to be taken in order to obtain land. Cantons and communal councils 
may compulsorily take on lease, cultivate and cause the cultivation of 
lands which are badly cultivated or left uncultivated and lands subjected 
to land improvement during the last ten years wilfti the aid of State grants. 
They may insist on the improvement of lands susceptible of improvement, 
and may suspend or caued leases of lands owned by themsdves, with a 
view to utilizing these for the intensified production of foodstuffs, saving 
however lands owned by the Federation. Provision for the utilization 
of these latter is made by the Federal Council or the competent depart¬ 
ment, in agreement witli the Department of Public Economy. 

A new impulse to tlie consolidation of holdings was given by the 
Federal Council’s decree of 23 March 1918 as to the encouragement to be 
given to tlus kind of land improvement, while the federal decree of 21 Aug¬ 
ust 1918 contdnod other provisions for ensuring the country’s supply of 
vegetables. 


§ 6. The supply op butter. 

During 1917 the butter-supply service was organized. By a decision 
of I June 1917 the D^artnient of Public Economy erected a Central 
Butter-Supply Office which, although it had only a semi-official character, at 
once sought to bring the whole production of butter under its control. With 
this object it entered into an agreement with the Central Federation of 
Millr Producers in order to found central butter offices, which were gener- 
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ally supported by the cantonal authorities. The decree of i8 April 1917 
completed that cf 17 August 1917 as to provisioning the country with 
mtllg and dairy produce, giving a much wider competency to the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Economy. Finally a resolution of 18 August 1917 de¬ 
termined the institution of a Central Ofl 5 ce for Milk and its Derivatives, 
which absorbed the Central Butler Supply Office, taking on its functions 
and enlarging its sphere of activity. This ofiice was authorized to treat 
directly with transport enterprises, cantonal authorities and economic 
and private associations, and by another decision of 18 August the De¬ 
partment of Public Economy subjected the butter trade to the direct con¬ 
trol of the ofiice in question. 


§ 7. The federal victualling office. 

One of the most important provisions of 1918 r^arded the Federal 
Victualling Office, which was formed by a decree of 13 September 1918 
to transact business connected with public victualling, the purchase of 
forage, the distribution of goods, the fixing of prices, and the opposition 
to usury in the foodstuffs and forage trade, and was subjected to the Fed¬ 
eral Council. A victualling committee, attached to the office, is nomin¬ 
ated by the Federal Council and placed under the direction of the head 
office. It takes part in the preparation of the most important provisions 
having a general bearing. 

The offices of the Department of Public Economy and the Military 
Department which had charge, before the institution of this Federal Vic¬ 
tualling Office, of victualling and the supply and distribution of foodstuffs, 
have been since 20 September 1918 aggregated to the Federal Victualling 
Office. They are the Federal R^ef Office, the Bread Supply Department, 
the Department for the Increase of Agricultural Production, the Central 
Potato Supply Office, the Federal Milk Office, the Federal Central Fats 
Office, the Meat Supply Department, the Goods Department, the Depart¬ 
ment for Monopolized Supplies. 

The manager of the office received from the Federal Assembly, in 
virtue of the decree of ii October 1918 amending that of 13 September 1918 
and regarding the institution of the Federal Food Supply Office, authority 
to take part, as representative of the Federal Council, in the d^berations 
of the legislative Councils. At the two sessions of the P'ederal Assembly 
he has a consultative voice when business regarding the Food Supply Of¬ 
fice is discussed, and has the right to make proposals as to the questions 
discussed. 

The new office at once sought to increase the imports of monopolized 
and other food supplies, to give to relief work the development demanded 
by circumstances, and so to modify the distribution of foodstuffs as to 
bring about not a quantitatively equal distribution among all having a 
right to such, but a distribution accordant with needs. At the same time 
and from the moment when it first became active the Federal Victualling 
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Office promoted, as much as possible, the increase of home production, and 
at once ordered the total requisitioning of home produce, its rationing, 
and ibs distribution to suit circumstances 

Milk rationing had been introduced by the cantons as early as i July 
1918 but had been uneqally applied by them. Rationing was of neces¬ 
sity strictly observed in districts obliged to import milk, but in the pro¬ 
ducing districts milk was consumed without restriction. 

If tliis condition of affairs could vStiU be tolerated during the summer, 
the federal milk cards, imposed by the Federal Victualling Office under 
the decree of 18 April 1918, had to be employed in order to ensure a milk 
supply in the winter of IQ18-19 to large towns and districts poor in milk. 
At the same time the enjoyment of privileged rations, hitherto granted 
to certain districts, was abolished or reduced. 


§ 8. Ci$Nsus OP cultivated area and live stock. 

On 16 May 1917 the Federal Council issued a decree as to the statis¬ 
tics of cultivated area, other than vineyards and land under forage crops, 
to be made between 7 and 14 July of that year with the aid of special cen¬ 
sus forms. 

In order to determine what area was planted in potatoes in the spring 
of 1918, and to discover if the increased potato growing ordered by Art¬ 
icle 10 of the federal decree of 17 December 1917, already ^dted, was 
taking place, the Department of Public Economy issued on 17 May 1918 
a decree as to the census of lands reserved for potato growing in 1918. 
Under tlii.s decree a general census of lands so reserved became obligatory 
and also a census of the average number of persons regularly fed on a po¬ 
tato growing farm. The business of these census was closed in all communes 
on 15 June 1918 and was carried out at the same time as the enquiry 
as to the areas under spring cereals. 

In 1919 tlie Federal Council ordered the compilation of other statistics 
as to agriculture in Switzerland, which were separately published in pam¬ 
phlet form togetlier with those compiled in 1917. We vnll refer to these 
statistics later, in dealing with the situation in 1919 and measures then 
taken. 

As regards live stock, the federal decree of 27 December 1918 ordered 
an extraordinary census for the whole country to be made on 24 April 1919. 

{To be continued). 
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MISOiI/I/ANEOUS ESrifORMATION REI/ATING TOAGRICUI^TURAI, 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

ARGENTINE REPUBIJC. 

FACn^ITIES FOR THE PURCHASE OF CORN- 3 AGS AND SACKING BY FARMERS. 

— Gaceta Rural, July X9Z9. 

The acute famiue in corn-bags and other packing material has for 
some years constituted a serious economic problem for Argentine farmers, 
so much so that the public press has given prolonged and lively attention 
to the matter. In order to put an end to this deficiency, of which the 
seriousness seems to be constantly aggravated, the Uxecutive Power has 
introduced a bill which proposes that the sum of 25,000,000 pesos be in¬ 
vested in the purchase of sacking, bags, etc. 

The bill deserves special notice because it would facilitate the pur¬ 
chase by the rural class of this packing material, which has risen to very 
high prices, in that it would enable fimaJl farmers and colonists to buy 
it from the government, if necessary by means of long deferred payments. 

According to the biU, the Executive Power will be able to buy, in the 
home country and abroad, and in quantities proportionate to the size of 
the Argentine harvest, sacking and bags, which it will sell to farm¬ 
ers, to landowners who cultivate their own land, and to colonists who 
are leaseholders, provided these persons do not hold or farm more than 
200 hectares of land. 

The sales will be at cost price, plus 10 per cent, of such price which 
will cover the cost of distribution. 

The sale and the distribution wiU be the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, which will be able to procure the sacking and bags 
through the dealers iit each district. These dealers will have a commission 
of 5 per cent, but will be obliged to conform to the rules laid down in 
the law as to quantity and prices. 

Payment may be made by the farmers in ready money, or may, as 
w’e have said, be deferred. In the latter case imrct^ers must make out 
to the Ministry of Agriculture bills falling due in 180 days and bearing 
half-yearly interest at the rate of 2 % per cent. 

The Ministry of Agriculture must see that the law is duly observed, 
both by fanners and by commerdal houses. 

UNiTBB vSTATES 

STATE BUREAUX OF 3 MCARKET 1 NG. — Ma.tos (Jewel),in the ifefoniW> Bulletin 07 the 

Missouri State Board of ^qnculture. No. S. Jetlerson City, Augu<;t 1919. 

In twenty-eight States of the American Union there are State bureaux 
of marketing, created either by special enactment or by general authority 
of State boards of agriculture or other legally constituted agriailtural organ- 
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izations. These market bureaux work in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Markets ot the United States Department of Agriculture and their principal 
object is to collect and disseminate information or^ the marketing of farm 
products and farm requisites and to assist producer and consumer to pro¬ 
mote cllective and economic methods of marketing. 

The following statement shows the nature of the organization in each 
state and the range of work carried on : 

Alabama — Maiketing work is conducted by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Industries. The work was begun under Acts passed in 
1915. $3,800 per annum is appropriated for salaries and other expenses. 
The Commissioner has power to license wholesale dealers in farm produce 
and to establish markets. ‘ 

Arkansas. — An Act passed in 1917 provides for the establishment of a 
market bureau to be administered by the Commissionei of Mines, Manu¬ 
factures and Agriculture. The Commissioner is authorized to establish 
agencies for the sale of farm, orchard, ranch and other products. 

California. — Ofl&cial marketing work was begun in 1915, under an 
Act passed in that year, which was revised in 1917. The State Market Di¬ 
rector has authority to issue labels bearing the seal of the State Market 
Commission and to promote the organization of co-operative associa¬ 
tions (i). Particular attention has been given to plans for financing and 
otherwise aiding the growers and their organizations in the marketing of 
dried fruit and citrus crops. 

Florida, — The State Marketing Bureau was created by an Act pass¬ 
ed in 1917, which appropriates $15,000 per year for its support. 

Georgia. — A law approved in 1917 provided for a Bureau of Markets 
within the Department of Agriculture and appropriated $15,000 for its sup¬ 
port. In 1918 the appropriation was increased to $35,000 dollars annually. 
The Bureau has authority to establish grades and standards, and to assist 
in the organization of co-operative associations. 

Idaho. — The State Department of Farm Markets is the official mar¬ 
keting organization. Work was begun in 1916 under an Act passed in that 
year, which was amended in 1917. The Department is independent of all 
other Government departments or institutions in the State. Besides the 
usual work in connection with marketing the Department protects 
home-seekers from unscrupulous promoters, maintains an employment 
bureau for farm labour, and acts as a sales agent for farm property. 

Kentucky .— In 1916 a law was passed relating to agricultuml extension 
work in which it was provided that the University of Kentucky should 
establish in connection with its agricultural extension work a bureau for 
fostering co-operative marketing. 

Louisiana. — There is an official State Marketing Department, under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Maine. — A law passed in 1917 provides for the establishment of a Bu- 

'I) <^ee fniemaitonal Rlvuw ot A^ricuUwul Economic^, July 1918, page 531 Jutie- 
July 1919, page 321. 
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reau of Markets in the Department of Agriculture. $3,500 annually is 
appropriated toi this woik. 

Massachuseiis — An Act passed in 1915 and amended in KjiO requires 
that all cities and towns having a population of 10,000 or more shall pro¬ 
vide and maintain public market places to be used by farmers and other 
persons. The Commissioner ol the State Department ol Agriculture acts 
under this law. 

Michigan, •— A Department of Markets was cieatod by an Act passed in 
1915. Appropriations are made by the Stale Board of Agriculture as 
needed. 

Minnesota. — Marketing investigations are conducted by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota. The work was begun in 
1913. The costs of marketing different classes of products and the 
methods ot co-operative marketing are being {Studied. Regular annual 
reports are required from the various co-operative marketing asso¬ 
ciations. 

Missomi. -- This is the State which has most recently established a 
Bureau of Marketing, the law creating one having come into force on 7 
August 1919. The Bureau will be administered by the Slate Board of Agri¬ 
culture. Special attention will be given to fostering marketing in pure¬ 
bred cattle and farm seeds within the State. 

New Hampshire. — A Bureau of Markets in the office of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Agriculture was created in 1917. Only $200 was appropriated 
for this service in 1917 and 1918, but the appropriation has since been in¬ 
creased to $2,000. 

New Jersey. — The Agricultural Law of 1916 provides lor a Bureau 
ot Lands, Crops and Markets but does not spccitj' in detail the duties of 
the Bureau. Funds are supplied from the appropriation of the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

New York. — The State Department of Fanns and Markets has a Di¬ 
vision of Foods and Markets, which investigates the cost ot food produc¬ 
tion and marketing, conducts and supervises auction markets, investi¬ 
gates complaints and transportation delays, establishes markets, general 
and local, and encourages co-operation. 

North Carolina. — The marketing work of tl|e State is conducted by 
the Division of Markets and Ruial Organization, which was established in 
September 1913, under authorization ot a resolution of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture placing the marketing work under a joint committee for agricul¬ 
tural work, " with an appropriation of $11,000. Laws passed in 1915 gave 
special legal authority for conducting certain branches of work in connec¬ 
tion with marketing and credit. The 1919 appropriations, provided from 
Federal and State funds, amounted to $20,000. The work of the Division 
includes, besdes the usual marketing work, the organization and supervi¬ 
sion of co-operative marketing organizations and credit unions. 

Ohio. — The Bureau of Markets and Marketing was created under an 
Act passed in 1917. Amongst other functions the Bureau arbitrates con¬ 
troversies between producers and distributors and assists in the organiza- 
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tion of co-operalive associations. It is supported by funds from the State 
Board of Agiicalture. 

Oklahoma. — The State Maiktting Commission was created by an 
Act passed ill 1917 and is supported by appropriations. The Commission 
appoiulvs agents in large cities to direct the selling of shipments fiom county 
associations, etc. 

Ove^oih. — The Bureau of Oiganization of Markets was established in 
1914 under a law passed in 1913. General investigations relative to the 
markerting of agricultural products in Oregon are made. 

Pennsylvania. — An Act passed in 1917 created a Bureau of Markets. 
$25,000 was npj'kropriated for the first two years' work. 

South Carolina. — The State Department of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industries, acting under its general authorization, has established a 
Bureau of Llarkets. 

South Dakota. -— A Director of Markets has been appointed under an 
Act parsed in 1917. Poi the fiscal year ending 30 June 1919 an appro¬ 
priation of $12,500 was made. 

Tc\a^ — Marketing work is conducted by the Bureau of Markets un¬ 
der authority contained in the Warehouse and Maiketing Daw. 

Vermont. — The State Department of Agriculture, in connection with 
the United States Bureau of Markets, provides funds for an investigatoi 
to conduct investigations and disseminate information relative to the pro¬ 
blems c<')nnectcd with the marketing and distribution of dairy and other 
agricultural produce in the State. The work was begun in 1915 under 
authority of an act passed in 1908. 

Virginia. — An Act passed in 1916 established a Division of Maikets 
for Agricultural Products within the Department of Agriculture and Im¬ 
migration, 

Washington. — The Office of Parm Marketing was created by an Act 
passed in 1917, which appropriates $15,000 for its support. Amongst 
other functions the Dir.‘ctor assists in the formation of co-operative organ¬ 
izations. 

TTV.s^ Viriiiniit. — An Act passed in 1917 created a Bureau of Markets 
in the Stite Department of Agiiculturc. It conferred extensive powers on 
the Ohicl of tliis Bureau, authorizing him to make and enforce rules and 
regulations in regard to the clas>sification, storage and marketing of agri¬ 
cultural products in the Slate, to encourage or to establish markets and 
to supervise tiansport. Mucli work has aheady been accomplished by 
this Bureau, especially in the grading packing, s.de and transport of fruit 
and vegetables. The Bureau is supported by commissions received for 
the sale of produce at the auction market.'*. 


ADPREDO RUGGERI, gerente responsabile. 
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Origin or thb Institute and Summary or o^he International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by ddegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani-« 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(6) commtuucale the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(i) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(a) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agiicultuial congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


BELGIUM. 

THE '‘BOERENBOND”: ITS WORE IN iqi8 AND ITS NEW 
AGRICUDTURAE PROGRAMME. 


SOUKCBS: 

BosnBHBom) BELOB(yaI<i6VBDBsPA'ss&Ms.SzERCiCBi9i8 Ratxportpresentesaccmcteme&t 
a FAssembtie g6ncrale du 9 ivIn 1919 par le Ctaanoiiir LaytgaeKus, $. Th B , Secrfr* 
taixe G6n6ial, Lottvain, 1919. 

Ls PROORAMUB AGBrcoLr BIT CoNSEiL sostsoxsti DU Boekqtbomd, In' Ls Pavscm, organ of 
the Bocrcboud, I^ruvain, No 8, December 1919. 

§ I. Tm; WORK cxRKiraj on by thc various sections. 

The Boercftboni is the most important organ of the agricultoial co¬ 
operative movement in Belgium. It arose in 1890, when the propaganda 
work in favour of rural organization was beginiung, ond it was called upon to 
g^therronnditself theJof/'s/Jg’iiicworparochial corporations, whence branch¬ 
ed off the various forms of co-operative societies — purchase and sale, 
rural banks, dairy and mutnal insurance societies — which were adapted 
to improving the conditions of agriculture and of the rural population. The 
tnauifpst. of I August 1890 assigned a triple misaon to the Boerenbond: 
(i) the defence of the peasants’ rdigious, moral and material interests; 
(a) the improvement of agricultural legi^tion; (3) the co-operative organ¬ 
ization !of agriculture. It may he safely affirmed that the results obtained 
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fulfilled all the hopes entertained (i).* During the Tvax, in the midst of diffi¬ 
culties of every kind, there was no cessation of the \^ork of giving energetic 
help to members, the agricultural class and the Belgian population in general. 
Lively relations were maintained with local associations, and an effort 
was made to strengthen and to extend propoitionately to new needs the 
central departments which were very active. 

The league is managed by a directing committee and a highei council 
and exercises its manifold activity through various sections. W’e will no¬ 
tice them briefly, basing our remarks on the report tor T()i8 presented by 
the general secretary to the meeting of 9 June 1919. 

The Farmwives* League [Liguc dei> termites). —This groups women 
living in the country. Tn IQ18 six new farniwives’ dubs were lornied, 
their object being the formation of good mothers and good farmwives. They 
accomplish their work by means of small circulating libraries, lectures, 
lotteries, excursions to model farms, shows rnd the press. The League 
organized in lectures in 1918, to which must be added some twenty 
district meeiings. There are more than a hundred affiliatect dub*s. 

The Gardeners* General Federation {FctUraiion gerJraledcs Iwrticitlteurs), 
This federation was promoted by the BoerenbondwitJi the object of iniprov- 
ing by technical instruction, by the study of markets and by the organiza¬ 
tion of sales in common, the gardening industry which is much practised 
in the country around towns and espedally in tlie surroundings of IMalines, 
Louvain and Aerschot. In iqi8 this federation took much interest in horti¬ 
cultural instruction and instituted a federation of gardening schools in which 
13 schools were enrolled. The Gardeners'Federation also supplied its mem¬ 
bers with 27,616 kilogrammes of seed worth 312,059 francs, and sold 240 
carloads of garden produce of the value of 593,000 francs. 

The Purchase and Sales Office {Comptoir d*achat et de vente). —This office 
has the form of a joint-stock companv and possesses stores at I^uvain, stores 
and a mill at Antwerp and a branch at Ilasselt. Its «rork, which was notable 
before the war, was somewhat restricted in 1918, in which year 16,000 tons 
of manures were supplied to members for 1,266,081 francs. 

The Dairy Inspection Office [Inspection deslaiteries), —In 1918 this office 
had enrolled gev co-operative dairies, namely^ 33 in Brabant, ji in I/imburg 
and 25 in the province of Antwerp. From January to October 83 inspec¬ 
tions were made and they showed that these dairies were in a very difficult 
position.- 

The Central Credit Bank [Caisse centrdle ie credit), — This bank, con¬ 
stituted as a co-operative society, included 58 rural credit and sa\dngs- 
banks of the Raiffeisen type in 1918 It deals in rural land credit as well as 
in personal agricultural credit. It receives from local banks the money they 
cannot invest in loans to their members and with this capital it makes loans 
to the banks which have insufficient funds. It also inq)ects its affiliated 
banks. During 1918, 21 Raiffeisen banks joined the Central Bank of the 

(i) See also the articles on the Boerenbond published iu onr issues for November igiSt 
March 1918 and March 1919. 
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Boerenbond. The 580 federated banks are distributed as follows among 
pro\diiccs • Brabant 259, I^imburg 120, Antwerp 103, West Flanders 47, 
East Flanders 42, l4ege 7, lyuxembourg 2. On 31 December 1918 the bahk 
had a guarantee capitaiof 10,375,000 francs, represented by 10,375 members' 
shares, as against 826,000 francs in 1900, 4,488,000 francs in 1910 and 
8,987,000 francs in 1915* Total incomings and outgoings in 1918 amounted 
to 582,798,605 francs, as against 49,766,292 francs in 1913, the last nor¬ 
mal year. 

In 1918 the Central Bank acted above all as a savings-bank: deposits 
underwent an extraordinary increase, rismg at the end of the year to the 
immense sum of 212,000,000 francs, or thirteen times their sum in 1913 
(16,110,371 francs). This large increase is partly explained by the high prices 
at which agricultural produce was sold during the war, partly by the decrease 
in the number of heads of live stock and by the lack of chemical manures 
and concentrated cattle-foods which caused farmers' working capital to lie 
idle. It should be added that the Boerenbond's Central Bank paid to its deposi¬ 
tors throughout the war interest at the rate of 3 per cent, on sight deposits, 
on which other banking institutions paid i V2 and i per cent. Deposits be¬ 
long to three categories (2) those of ajBSliated banks, (b) those of indivi¬ 
duals ; (r) term deposits (nominative). The two former need no further 
explanation. The last category was instituted in 1917 and modified in 
19x8 : it serves persons who are not in immediate need of their funds and 
can therefore, by t3dng them up for from five to ten years, receive on them 
a higher rate of interest, fixed by the Bank at 3.60 and 4 per cent. The de¬ 
positors or their heirs or assigns can however recover possession of their funds 
before such term expires : (a) if the person having the right to these funds die 
and his heirs wish to divide their heritage ; (b) if it be desired to purchase 
real estate or build a house ; (c) if parents on the occasion of the marriage 
of their children need money with which to enable them to set up house. 
In these cases the Bank repays the funds, retaining 2 per cent. Moreover if 
the depositor be obliged by special circumstances and for the needs of his 
farm to apply for the repayment of the sum deposited, he can obtain it on the 
same teniis. lie also has the option of transferring it wholly or partially to 
another irerson. Every half-year the interest falhng due is entered as a 
3 per cent, sight deposit in the depositor's name and in a special account. 
The iact that in eighteen months 40,413,963 francs were invested for terms 
of years clearly shows that this new departure meets a real need. 

Given the superabundance of available funds, it will be understood that 
the credits opened in 1918 were very few, only 7 for 217,500 francs. At 
the end of the year the Bank's current credits numbered 469 and amounted 
to 5,269,000 francs, of which the local banks had utilized only 182,163 francs. 

In 1904 the Central Bank also opened a Farmers' Eand Credit Section. 
The loans of this section are granted by the local banks or the Central 
Bank, the latter dealing directly only with farmers living in a commune 
which has no local bank. The local banks obtain the capital necessary 
to this business from the Central Bank, which procures it by issuing land 
bonds within the limits of its mortgage credit. The bonds are secured by 
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mortgages and by the banks' liability, which is unlimited as regards their 
own loans, limited as regards thote of the Central Bank. 

The loans may not exceed two thirds of the value of piopcjty 
nioitgaged and are granted for fiom i to 29 years. They arc repayable 
by half-yearty or annual amortization payments, sa\dng the borrower's 
right to make more rapid repayment. 

In 0:918 the Central Bank granted through the medium of the local 
banks 48 loans amounting to 331.800 francs, and granted directly 13 loans 
amounting to 76,500 francs: in all bi loans for 408,300 francs. The larg¬ 
est «iums were distributed in the provinces of Antwerp (132,500 francs) and 
Brabant (122,400 francs). The greater share of the mortgage loans was 
granted for the purchase of lands. 

Since its foundation the land credit section had granted 1,279 loans 
amounting to 6,883,705 francs. Six hundred and sixty were totally repaid, 
232 of them in 1918. Outstanding loans amounted on 31 December 1918 to 
2,593,140 francs. 

The Inspection Office {Service d*inspection), — This office inspects socie¬ 
ties, gives legal and technical help and does propaganda work. In 1918 it 
accomplished its task in very difficult circumstances. On 31 December 1918, 
293 agricultural gilds had been enrolled. Twent3"-three adopted the com¬ 
plete rules drawn up by the Boerenbond's directing committee. These 
rules are in force in 108 gilds. Eleven societies were directly formed by the 
inspectors who also gave help to agricultural gilds not yet enrolled by the office. 
The office also has the duty of inspecting the gardening unions instituted by 
the Gardeners' General Federation already mentioned, and the purchasing 
sections which have developed within agricultural gilds Of these sections 
287 were enrolled in the office. Twenty-two adopted the model rules pre¬ 
pared by the office, already in force in 153 sections. Ten new purchasing 
sections were founded on the initiative of the Boerenbond's inspectors who 
gave their managers all necessarj’- instructions as to book-keeping and the 
conduct of business. The office's propaganda work and the help it gave to 
savings and credit banks should also not be forgotten an enterprise which 
led to the formation of 20 new banks. The ordinary annual inspection of 
banks involved quite 453 \ 4 &its, a proof of the truly man’cUons aclhily of 
these banks during the war. 

Insurance Section {^Scciion ties assurances), — The Boereubond also 
comprises a section for insurance against fire, hail and mortality among live 
stock and for life insurance. We will deal with the work of this important sec¬ 
tion in that part of this re^dew which is especially concerned with insurance. 


§ 2. The AGRicunTURAi, programme 
OR THE boerenbond's HIGHER COUNCH.. 

The Boerenbond's higher cotmcil,besides its normaladininistrative duties, 
is occupied duri:^ its sessions with various questions connected with agricul¬ 
ture, rmal institutions and agricultural legislation. Among the matters 
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with which it deals we may mention the rural exodus, the farmwives' dubs, 
the women's movement, the sa\dngs and deposit banks in rural centres, etc. 

Recently it drew up a vast agricultural programme of guardianship 
of the interests of the agricultural cl&ss. This programme, which was approv 
ed by the general meeting of 9 June iqig, may be resumed under the fol¬ 
lowing heads: {a) respect for property and the defence of the agricultural 
class against aU unjustified attacks ; (6) trade representation and represen¬ 
tation of particular interests — the agricultural class should occupy among 
the trade groups the place suited to its importance; (^) the increase of general 
education in the country and also of instruction in agriculture and horticul¬ 
ture ; {d) the giving in ever5’' field of actidty of a preference to voluntary ini¬ 
tiative as regards instruction, especially in agriculture and horticulture, as 
regards agricultural association, etc. — this voluntary initiative should be 
encouraged by the public authorities, who should not grant to official edu¬ 
cational institutions or official associations any pecuniary or other advan¬ 
tage which is not also granted to voluntary institu+ions ; (e) obtaining that 
the parliament and the government draw up laws and take effective measures 
in the interests of agriculture, and encourage agriculture, horticulture 
and stock raising as much as trade and industry, and the agricultural dass 
as much as the industrial and the middle dass; (/) obtaining that the State 
proceed to distribute taxes equally among all citizens and do aU that 
is necessary for promoting a rapid and complete restoration of agri 
culture throughout the country and espcdally in the districts wasted by 
the war. 

This programme was communicated to all the gilds belonging to the 
Boerenbond together with a circular in which the problems most urgently 
in need of solution and the most important points were noted. It asked in 
particular that the committees or other agencies entrusted with the official 
representation of Belgian agriculture might emanate from all the associa¬ 
tions, public and private, and that the societies migh+ be freely and liberally 
helped to obtain their staffs. The drcular also called for legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative provisions for breaking up and improving the soil, and asked 
that State lands broken up for cultivation should become the property 
of farmers who would farm them for their own profit. The public authori¬ 
ties were further invited : (i) to second efforts for the improvement of live 
stock, to the end that scientific stock raising might increasingly satisfy the 
country's need for meat, eggs and butter; (2) to take effective measures 
against the adulteration of seed, fodder, manures, mUk, butter and other 
agricultural produce; (3) to intensify the campaign against cattje-di-ease 
and the diseases of plants; (4) to provide the country districts with fit means 
of communication and transport, with a telephone service and with 
public lighting; (5) to supply electricity at moderate prices, as motive 
power and for lighting, to the rural population : (6) to give greater encourage¬ 
ment to small rural holdings; and to reform the law as to the letting of 
farms, agricultural credit, the accidents of labour, etc. 

It is seen that the Boerenbond's higher council again showed, when 
it traced out the main lines of the agricultural programme to the fulfil- 
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taent of which it means to give all its support; that it had a precise know- 
le<%e of the greatest needs of agriculture and of the rural class in Bdgium 
and was their most faithful and authoritative interpreter. It has come 
through the crisis of the war years without having lost any of its vitality, 
and therefore it is able to look forward confidenth' to the future. 


MISCEr,I,AKEOUS IKFORIVIATION KELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

N 

BRITISH INDIA. 

PROPOSED INDIAN AORICIXTUR.AE SOCIEI'Y — The PlaiiUr\' Chomcle, Vol. .VIV, 
No. 52. Iilddrjb, 27 Decumbci 1419 

In view of the proposed constitutional refomis in India under which, 
if carried out, each Pro\incewill control and finance its own Ai;ricultural 
Department it has been suggested by the Government of India that pro¬ 
fundal agricultural societies should be formed, with separate funds and or¬ 
ganisation, and that there should be a Central Council, in toudi with the 
Government of India. The Central Council would be composed of (a) a few 
nominated officials, (/f) governors and members elected by the provindal 
sodeties in proportion to their membeiship, (c) life governors and members 
co-opted by the Council itself. The funds would be obtained by a small 
levy on the profundal societies and tlie Coundl wrould maintain a paid 
secretary. The federal organization thus formed would be known as the 
Indian Agricultural Society. 

The functions of the Central Council would be to co-ordinate the ac¬ 
tivities of the provincial .societies and to advise them, wliile Ihe object of 
the provincial societies would be the general advanceuieut of agriculture 
in their respective i^rofuiices. 


CANADA. 


X. CAUSES OP PAII/URE IN CO-OPEEATION. — Asncultural Ga^effe of Canada, Vol, 6> 
No.'io. Ottawa, October 1919. 

# 

In the Ag^wuUure GazeMe of Canada of October 1919 was published a 
series of short articles by different writers explaining the reasons why in the 
different provinces a certain number of agricultural co-operative associa¬ 
tions had failed. 
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Nearl5^ all the writers assigned as a principal reason the lack of efficient 
manugemeni. This applies specially to associations for the sale of produce. 
To be successful in marketing it is necessary to have had several years’ 
experience and too frequently the sales manager of a co-operative associa¬ 
tion is chosen from amongst the members and has had no real experience. 
Efficient salesmen cannot be obtained for small salaries and co-operators 
must be prepared to pay a good man an adequate salary. Nor is a salesman 
who has been successful in a private business necessarily successful in 
managing a co-operative association, as it is a different kind of under¬ 
taking. 

Another important cause of failure isthez&^;^^ of the members* 

Cases are not infrequent where organizations have failed through the dis¬ 
loyalty of a single member. In one of the western states the members of a 
co-operative society obtained accurate estimates of the crop in which they 
were specializing, calculated the fair market value, and agreed to sdl their 
total production at a specific price. One member was induced by outside 
interests to sell for a lower price, apart from his fellow-members. The result 
was unprofitable returns lor their product and the disorganization of the 
co-operative society. 

Closely associated with want of loyalty is the opposition of those whose 
interc<its are affected. Such persons take advantage of mistakes made by 
the co-operative society to arouse discontent amongst the members and in¬ 
duce them to withdraw their support. 

Some societies fail through lack of interest on the part of the members. 
In some cases the need of organization was not pressing, as the members had 
previously been obtaining satisfactoiy returns for their produce. The most 
successful societies are usually those which were formed because of the great 
obstacles with which the members were confronted. Co-operation should 
b. born of necessity. 

Loss of inteaest on the part of the members may result from various 
cau-Cv®. It is apt to occur where the shares are of small value; a man’s in¬ 
terest in a society is usually proportionate to his investment in it and so- 
detiCwS which require their shareholders to inve^st $50 or more secure better 
support and retain the interest of the members better than societies where 
the investment is smaller. Another cause of loss of interest is to be found 
in the fact that many assodations carry on thdr business spasmodically; 
car-loads of goods are bought from time to time, but no regular stock is 
maintained. Organizations which maintain permanent stocks secure better 
support* The tendency apparent in some assodations to leave the businesb 
management in the hands of a small group also results in loss of interest 
amongst the general body of the members. 

Some sodeties have failed through attempting to operate with too few 
members. The business of such sodeties is too small to make it possible to 
buy or sdl to advantage. 

It is true that successful co-operative sodeties have sometimes started 
in a small way, but there are cases where it is better for a group of farmers in 
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a partictilar district to join with an organisation already formed rather than 
to attempt to conduct business on a small scale. 

On the other hand, there have been instances of failure through staft- 
iwc w too large a scale, before experience had been gained or sufficient cap¬ 
ital provided. 

The downfall of some societies has been caused by ^i>cculaiion. There 
is a temptation to speculate as a co-operative society must show immediate 
results to succeed, the members rardy being willing to wait while the busi¬ 
ness is being built up before deriving benefit from it. 

Anxiety to make a good showing at the beginning sometimes leads also 
to operating on too ^nvall a margin, which is a further cause of failure. So¬ 
cieties are tempted to cut prices of supplies considerably bdow the regular 
trade prices or, in selling produce, to give the members prices well above the 
current market price. This usually causes outside opposition and an at¬ 
tempt is made to break up the co-operative organization. Moreover, by 
working on too small a margin nothing is provided for emergendes. The 
safest plan is to follow current prices and to return the members a dhdd- 
end on their sales or purchases out of the profits made, after setting some¬ 
thing aside as a reserve fund. 

Lacli of education amongst the farmers is another reason assigned for 
the failure of co-operative sodeties. It has been noted in Ontario thsft it 
is less difficult to form a successful co-operative sodety in a district vrhere 
there are several farmers who have been trained at the agricultural college 
than in districts where no such farmers are found. 

In a few cases local conditions militate against the success of co-oper¬ 
ation. There are districts where the people are naturally more suspidous 
-of each other than in other districts. 


2. ORAiilNa ASSOCIATIONS IN liRITTSIl — MACKrNziR (Tlioma-»), Omi- 

missionct of Grazing: Eivc-slock Atosodalions and Range Mannainicnl, in 7he 
cultwal Journal, Vol 4, No 3. Victoixa, April 1910. 

The Government of British Columbia has asbumed active control of 
the grazing of the public lands in the province and one of the proi>osed 
r^ulalions governing the use of the crown ranges providevS for tlie recog¬ 
nition of assodations of stockmen formed for the purpose of bettering 
range conditions and improving the management of the stock. 

The open range will be divided into " community allotments ” graz¬ 
ed by groups of stockmen or into individual allotments. For cattle-graz¬ 
ing the community allotment will prevail, while for sheep-grazing the 
allotment of individual areas will usually be advisable. When a grazing 
area is allotted to a group of stockmen they must form themselves into 
an assodation which will lay down definite rules for the management of 
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the range. The rules wUl provide for the purchase and distribution of 
salt, for improving the grade of the stock, for the hire of herders, for the 
vaccination of the cattle, etc. The committee of the association will act 
as an advisory board to work in co-operation with the officers of the Go¬ 
vernment in the adjustment of aU matters relating to the use of the public 
lands for grazing purposes. 


‘C X 

3. THE TTOTTED FARMERS’ CO-OPKRAXIVE COMPANY (QNTARJO).— r;!fl Farmers' 
Advocate, Vol. UY, No. 14.32. T^mdon (Ontario), 25 December 1919. 

The sales oi the United Farmers’ Co-operative Co., of Ontario, increased 
from $33,000 in 191^ to $226,000 in 1915 ; *^110.385^1916; $918,197 
in 1917 ; $1,765,378 in 1918 and $8,500,000 in 1919. The very great increase 
in the business during 1919 was mainly accounted for bv the opening of a 
Kvestock department; in S % months the company handled over 3,000 car¬ 
loads of livestock, which sold for $6467.957. 


4. THE SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATI\^ ELEVATOR COMPANY — Gram Gfowers^ 
Guide, Winnipeg, 3 December 1919. 

Owing to the short wheat crop in the province, five of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative FJevator Company’s elevators were not opened for business 
during the year ending 31 July 1919, Others were only opened for a short 
time and in some cases financial loss was entailed. The number of devators 
in operation was 307 and the total amount of grain handled was 21.830,815 
bushels, being slightly less than in the pre^nous year. The net profit 
wa*^ $iQ3 599- 

No new elevators wore constructed during the year. This was mainly 
owing to the increased cost of constniction. The cost of building an elevator 
of the type used by the company had increased in four years from $8,400 
to over $15,000. It was however, decided to increase the storage capacity 
of the terminal elevator by 2,000,000 bushed 


5. THE UNITED FARMERS OF ALBERTA. — drum Growets' Guide, Winnipeg, a8 fjan- 
tiary 1920. 

At the I2th. annual convention of the United Farmers of Alberta, 
hdd at Calgary on 21, 22 and 23 January, it was reported that there had 
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been a considerable accession of membership in 1919. The aggregate mem¬ 
bership of the local branches had increased from 18,335 at the end of 1918 
to about 29,000 at the end of 1919. 

Much attention had been given during the yeai to the organization of 
milk producers. Several associations of milk producers aSiliated to the 
United Fanners of Alberta had been established and those formed at Cal¬ 
gary and Lethbridge had been able practically to fix the price of the milk 
sold by their members. 


6. THE UNITED FARMERS OF MANITOBA.—Gfam GronJCfS* Guide, Winnipei?, 14 January 
1920. 

At its seventeenth annual convention, held at Brandon on 7, 8 and 
9 January, the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association decided to change its 
name to The United Farmers of Manitoba ", as niany of the members are 
engaged chiefly in stock-farming, dairying or market gardening and it was 
desired that aU classes cf agriculturists in the province vShould become mem¬ 
bers. It was also decided, in the interests of the members who were dairy 
farmers, to form a milk-production committee. • 

The number of affihated local associations at the beginning of 1919 
was 232 and 40 local associations became afiiliated during the year. The 
aggregate membership of the affiliated associations at the end of 1919 was 
estimated at 9,654. 


7. THE FRASER VAEEEY MIER PRODUCERS* ASSOCIATION. — T/w Grain Growers^ 
Guide, Winnipeg, 22 October 1919. 

A striking example of successful co-operation is afforded by the Fra¬ 
ser Valley Milk Producers’ Association (British Columbia). The Associa¬ 
tion was incorporated in 1913, but it was not until 1917 that it was 
able to start work. In the spring of that year the milk companies of 
Vancouver Gty sent out notices that the price of milk from i June onwards 
would be lowered to 55 cents per pound of butter-fat contained in it. 
Meetings were held in all the principal centres throughout the Fraser 
Valley and the producers were asked to sign a contract to ship the milk 
for one year to their own association, being given the assurance that they 
would not be held to their contracte unless 75 per cent of the milkproduced 
in the Valley was secured to the association. The required amount of 
milk was obtained and, armed with the contracts, the directors of the 
association interviewed the milk companies and instead of 55 cents they 
secured 65 cents per pound cf butter fat. 
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This initial success quickly brought in new members. At first the 
members were asked tc contract for one year and to take shares on the 
basis of the number of cans of milk supplied per day. Later they were 
asked to sign three year contracts and to take shares according to the amount 
of buttei fat that they had shipped during the year. At JJso per can the 
capital subscribed at the beginning amounted to S i*^o,ooo ; it has since 
been increased to S 350,000. 

Ten per cent, of the paid-up capilal goes into what is called a re¬ 
demption fund, ” out of which at any time any member who is going out 
of the dairy business may receive the full value of his shares, plus six 
per cent, interest. This fund was started mainly in the interest of tenant 
farmers, who may at any time be obliged to give up their holdings, and 
it has been an important factor in securing their support. 

The Association has obtained a predominant position in the milk- 
supply of Vancouver and will probably before long be supplying 90 per 
cent, of the milk distributed in the city. It has also built up a large busi¬ 
ness ill condensed milk, ice cream, butter and cheese and has acquired 
several large plants for the manufactuie of these products. In 1918 milk 
containing more than 2.000,000 pounds of butter-fat was handled by the 
association and the quantity was considerably increased in 1919. In 
2 % years’ work, the association is estimated to have procured for its 
1,400 members about 81,000,000 more than they would have obtained if 
it had not been in existence. 


FRANCE). 

I. THE NATIONAL TEDERATION OF AGRICUBTURAE LABOURERS. — La main 
d'anuvrc agricole, Fati&, 25 January xo^o. 

The four existing federations of agricultural labourers have just de¬ 
cided to grouj) themselves in a single organization which has taken the name 
of National Federation of Agricultuial Labourers, 

Its actirrity will, according to its rules, be entiiely economic. It may 
not join any political organization nor take pait in the meeting of sucli. 
Its headquarters are fixed at Paris. 

“ The object of the federation is to draw closer the links which give solid¬ 
arity and to unite in a single block, in the union and the Federation, all 
agricultural labourers and specialists, without distinction of trade, sex or 
nationality, with a view lo setting work free, and to emanidpating it from all 
capitalist exploitation by sodalizing for the exclusive benefit of producers 
of, and contributors to, the national wealth, aU means of production, that 
is realizing a social order in which each man will work according to his 
strength and consume according to his needs. 

Seconding the action of the unions, the Federation will work for the 
transformation of agricultural methods and customs in accordance with the 
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rules recognized as capable of re-establishing the balance between pro¬ 
duction and consumption. 

*' It ^dll make a point of regulating working hours and increasing wages; 
it will seek to obtain for those concenied a direct control of production, 
which will allow the means of reckoning the price of supplies to be establish¬ 
ed. It wdll make a point of bringing wagCvS up to the level of tlie real value 
of work and of bringing about their unification. 

“ It will watchover the execution of the so-called laboiirlaws, cs])ecially 
those concerned with health, safety, the accidents of labour, the weekly 
rest, working hours, etc. 

It will make a point of bringing theinsi)ectionotagriculturaUabour 
into being and of making it real and effective by causing the nomination of 
professional labourer inspectors, appointed by the unions and enjoying 
pow^eis which will enable them to exact from farmers respect lor the 
provisions for the protection of the health, life and dignity of worker'.. 

Whenever circumstances are favourable it will take action for the 
formation of a retirement fund for both sexes, without distinction oi sex 
or nationality. 

" The Federation will also make it its business to piove to its members 
hy concrete facts that their complete enfranchisement does not reside in 
the improvement of w^ages for the wage-earners... are a kind of anachionism. 
It will prove that the obtaining of reforms and their application depend 
strictly on the consciousness, cohesion and will of the members, and that 
only the energy which these essential factors ot pow'er must provoke can put 
them into a position to win ddiverance. 

" In order that these results may be obtained the Federation has obli¬ 
gations, namely to bring about an understanding between all w'orkers in 
all the industries of France, a duty implying its entrance into the Confe¬ 
deration Genet ale dii Travail (General Federation of I/abour), and an under¬ 
standing between the proletariats of the whole w'orld which constitute 
the IniernaLionale Syiuhcal dii TmvaiL ** 

We should notice that small owners, farmers <ind metavers, who work 
with the assistance of their families 01113’, may be admitted to the unions 
W’hich belong to the Federation. 


2. THK. FEDERATION OF AORICUETXJRAE SYNDICATES AND ASSOCIATIONS OP 
AX^ACE AND EORRAINB.— Annales dc la muiualae et de la coopfy'otum agrtcoles. 
Paris, Jantiaiy-Febxiiaiy 1920. 

This new federation proposes to defend the interests of agricultural 
syndicates and societies by the following means; 

(i) Regular infection of the book-keeping and management of 
af&Kated syndicates by specially trained inspectors; 
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(2) Publication of reports in the Journal agricole; 

(3) Lectures and defence of common interests; 

(4) Information and advice as to economic and financial questions 
be given to affiliated societies and syndicates by competent persons; 

(5) Measures favouring the credit of the various associations and 
ensuring the fulfilment of their tasks ; 

(6) Purchase in common of the requisites of agriculture and^sale of 
agricultural produce by central societies formed for this object ; 

(7) Foundation of new agricultural societies or other associations 
which would serve the interests of agriculture. 

" Membership of the federation does not affect the liability of the mem¬ 
ber associations and syndicates. 

In order better to safeguard the interests of its members, the fede¬ 
ration has formed five special sections : 

(1) Section of the credit societies and their central bank, the Rural 
Bank at Strasbourg; 

(2) Section of co-operative farming, selling and purchasing societies 
of all kinds; 

(3) Section of agricultural committees and trade associations, whe¬ 
ther local or district, and of producers' societies, seed societies, etc,; 

(4) Section of breeders' syndicates; 

(5) Section of agricultural insurance societies. 

Each section office consists of members elected in the section'^ general 
meeting and sends a certain number of its members to the central commit¬ 
tee as delegates. The central committee chooses one of its members as 
president of the federation, and decides in the last resort as to the admis¬ 
sion of member societies and their classification in the various societies. 

The first section (that of the credit societies and their central bank, 
the Rural Bank), the fourth section (that of the breeders' societies), and 
the fifth (that of the agricultural insurance societies) have already been 
definitely formed. 


¥ 

* * 


3. CtRANTS to the SYNDICATES FOR MECIIANICAE CULTIVATION — Miiiasteiial 
decree of jo December 1919 .md M Tony Ballu’s remarks lo the Academit d*Agrf 
atlhue iie Inaiue at the seSMon of ir Pebruaay 1920. 

Up to the 26th of ^last December the system on which grants were 
made to S3nidicates which had bought machines for mechanical cultivation 
was fixed by the laws of 2 January and 7 April I9i7> the decree of 6 May 
1917 and the decree of 16 July 1919. 

From the point of view of the budget these grants were taken from 
three sources: 

(i) The grants of 33 per c^t. made to all syndicates which bought 
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at least five machines were entered, under the head Encouragement of 
Agriculture, ” on the regular budget of the Ministry of Agriculture ; 

(2) The grants of 50 per cent, received by the syndicates for mechan¬ 
ical cultivation which had bought more than five machines were entered 
on an “ exceptional war expenditure " budget assigned to the Mechanical 
Cultivation Department. This department was dependent on the Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture until 8 November 1910 but was attached by a decree 
of that date to the Ministry of the I/iberaled Districts. Another decree 
dated 12 November 1919, ruled however that until 31 December 1919 the 
payment and ordering of grants made under this head should be controlled 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

A decree of 26 December 1919 repeals the rules made by the decree 
of the previous i6th of July. Its effects are, broadly; 

(ci) To reduce the rate of grants; 

(6) To differentiate between the rates of grants according to whether 
French or foreign machines are in question. 

The decree reduces to 10 per cent, the rate of the grants for foreign 
machines, and to 25 per cent, that of the grants for French machines. 

In certain cases — in that of co-operative mechanical cultivation' 
societies having at least twenty members - - grants may go up to 15 per 
cent, for foreign and 35 per cent, for French machines. 

The decree has force from the date of its publication, 26 December, 
except in the case of syndicales which send to the Ministry of Agriculture 
before 26 December all their papers, including the prefect’s certificate 
of approval and the vise of the Director of Agricultural Services of the De¬ 
partment. 

It was doubtless thought that a sufficient advertisement had been 
given to mechanical cultivation, and that farmers had moroever earned 
enough during the war to be able to pay more for a tractor. 

According to M. Tony BaJlu, however, since it is foxiud that the average 
tractor, costing 20,000 francs, can every year plough and prepare about 
100 hectares of corn land, then on all land brought under cultivation with 
the help of tractors the yield of com due to such mechanical processes 
will be at least 1500 quintals per tractor used. The grant of 50 per cent, 
therefore cost the State 10,000 francs per tractor, but the difference between 
the price of foreign and that of French com (about 25 francs) was saved; 
that is for 1500 quintals there was a saving of 37,500 francs. If the trac¬ 
tor is amortized in three years, and if the country is obliged to import 
com for three more years, it follows that by making a grant of 10,000 
francs in bank-notes the State will acquire the certainty, presuming its 
need for imported com is not lessened, of saving by the tractor about 
100,000 francs gold. 

Another cause which seems to have contributed to the lowering of 
the rate of the grants is said to be the fact that some tractor-mahers took 
advantage of the grants made by the French State to raise their prices 
by the amount of those grants. This fact is said to have been proved by 
a comparison between the prices obtaining in France and abroad. 
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THC PEOItJUh^ op AGRICULXURU^ CO OPERATION —Pailotal RmetL, V6I SNEX 
No 5 NCclbomuc (Austiaba) xb May 1919, Conmura, Rtports Nos 232 and 254, Ma^- 
inc^on (United States), 3 and 29 October 1919 

Eaily in igi8 nine of the leading farmers* co-operative associations in 
New Zealand combined to form the New Zealand Farmers’ Co-operative 
Wholesale Federation, Ltd., and later the number of federated associations 
was increased to deven The operations of these assodations in 1918 are 
shown m the following table . 


for 1918 ot AssoctaUons affiliated to the Farmers* 
(o-operatiVG Wholesale Federation. 
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The largest of the federated societies is the New Zealand Parmeis' 
Co-operative Association, of Canterbury, but its business is not purely agri¬ 
cultural. It undertakes to supply its shareholders with domestic as well 
as farming requisites. An important part of its business is the handling 
and classification of seeds. Apart from some of the finer seeds, which are 
still imported, the main pasture seeds are grown by the farmer sharehold¬ 
ers and sent to the stores, where they are put through dressing machinery 
before being placed on the market. The seeds are not sold on commission, 
as are many other commodities, but are purchased outright from the 
growers. It is the policy of the Association that the ser\ices of the seed 
department shall be given to the producers as nearly as possible at their 
actual cost, and during a period of lo years the profits of the department 
have averaged less than 5 per cent. 

Grain of all kinds is also dealt with practically at cost, but substantial 
profits are made on the supply of miscellaneous agricultural requisites. 
The Association has a large store near Christchurch in which artificial 
fertilizers are crushed and mixed. The fertilizers are made up under ex¬ 
pert guidance to suit the various districts in which they are used. It is 
stated that previous to the development of co-opetation in New Zealand 
the prices of the fertilizers supplied by private firms were excessive and the 
quality inferior. 

The Association activdy aids its members in the marketing of their 
livestock. It has agents who keep constantly in touch with the farmers 
and advise them as to the trend of the markets. It also employs a number 
of auctioneers and holds auction sales in diflerents parts of its district. 
The farmer is paid the full value of the stock sold, less 2 ^4 cexit, com¬ 
mission, ag[d the buyer is given terms on the purchase if he so desires. 

During the shearing season, the farmers-shareholders consign all 
their wool to the Association. It is classed by experts and sold to the best 
advantage at periodical sales. 

The Association maintains a land and estate department, through 
which farmers may dispose of thdr property. Clearance sales are also hdd 
for those who are retiring from farining or moving to another district. It 
is possible, too. for a member to deposit the title-deeds of his land with the 
Association and to borrow substantial amounts without giving a mortgage. 
The member simply states before the local registrar that he has bor¬ 
rowed a certain sum from the Association on deeds which it holds and the 
fact is noted on the local records. 

Besides the formation of the Federation above-mentioned there were 
several other combinations between farmers’ co-operative associations in 
igrS and some associations took over old established private businesses. 
Thus the Farmers' Union Trading Co. of Auckland increased its share 
capital to £600,000 and acquired a lar^e mail-order business, which brought 
to the company a list of 50,000 regular customers. 

During 1918 the New Zealand Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., of Auckland, 
was organized with a share capital of £ 500,000 and the erection was begun 
of a plant capable of producing 60,000 tons of high-grade fertilizer per an- 
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num. The farmers and stockowners who take shares in the company will 
be entitled to purchase all the fertilizers they require before any is sold to 
the outside public. 

The numerous co-operative dairy societies have, in the main, been 
very successful, and the sale of fruit has been thoroughly organized on co¬ 
operative lines. A typical society for the sale of fruit is the Auckland 
Provincial Fruit-growers' Co-operative Society, which has 550 members, 
representing 100,000 bearing trees, and disposed in 1918 of about 120,000 
boxes of apples from the orchards of its members. The apples are usually 
sold by auction. 

A remarkable development of the co-operative movement is the 
formation of a Dominion Producers Shipping Co., with a capital of 
£5,000,000, which is subscribed by the producers in proportion to the 
sheep or cattle which they ship. It is realized that before satisfactory 
results can be obtained steps must be taken to provide shipping and so to 
guarantee a foreign outlet. 


PORTUGAL. 

4 

TBiBi AGUICm,TURAE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. — Paper by Ntmo db Gusm&o 
ia Annales dc la mutimhle el dela cooperation agrwoles, Palis, November-December 1919. 

The origin of agricultural credit in Portugal seems to go back to the 
Misericordias, the charitable foundations which date from 1488. Their 
funds were constituted by gifts and legacies, and it was their object to 
supply the needs of philanthropic establishments — hospitals, maternity- 
homes, creches, children’s and old peoples' homes — and, as a secondary 
matter, to make loans to the peasants with their available funds. There 
are today more than 200 of these foundations. 

Side by side with them there were in the sixteenth century the Celleiros 
commmis which were real credit banks for the fanners who gave their crops 
as security. Some of the Celleiros, like that of Lespa and Vigen, which 
still exists and is very prosperous, were transformed into ordinary banks. 

Today the most perfect form of agricultural association in Portugal 
is the agricultural syndicate. In the whole country there are 209 syndi¬ 
cates which are active either in a single parish or throughout a district. 
Their earliest business was the purchase of requisites for their members 
and the sale in common of members' produce. The importance of these 
transactions and the profit which members' derive from the purchases 
in common is made evident by the following table, which shews some 
purchases of the Federation of the Syndicates of the Portuguese Midlands 
in 1918-19. This federation groups 30 syndicates. 

The prices noted in the table are expressed in francs without regard 
to the exchange. 

Taking into account the purchase of other less important artidles. 
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Quan 

Puce pel ton 

Ditfc 

icncc 

Total price 

DiffercnLc 

Ai ticks bouGflit 

tlt'V 

m tons 

liadc 

pi ICC 

Fede¬ 

ration’s 

puce 

in two 
prices 
per ton 

liadc 

price 

I cdci lUon’s 
puce 

lotil 

prices 



ri intb 

Francs 

Fnnes 

Francs 

r r iiics 

1 rincs 

Fihh maauie 

152 

600 

512 

60 

91 200 

82,080 

9,120 

Ftsh meal 

10 

boo 

422 

78 

24,000 

16,880 

7,120 

Sulphur. 

1,715 

2,000 

1,331 

66b 

3,430,000 

2 ,« 87 . 75 o 

1,112,250 

0]l-cake<3 

717 

33 * 1 , 

311 

23 

239,221 

223,080 

16,141 

Sulphate Ol ftTnitirmin 

37 

0 

0 

1,665 

1,834 

129,500 

51 642 

77,858 

Sulphate of copper 

250 

3150 

2,800 

350 

787*500 

700,000 

87,500 

Superphosphate . 

749 

259 

237 

22 

189,991 

177,513 

11,478 

Nitrate of soda . . 

368 

1,500 

663 

1 837 

552,000 

243,981 

308(010 


•the total sum invested in this business was 3,821,157 francs. The-saving 
effected amounted to 1,676,411 francs. 

The sale of members* produce was also most successful. In the case 
of wine, the difference between the tiade price and that which the 
vinegrowers obtained by diiect sale was for white wine 268,633 francs on 
2,180,237 litres, and for red wine 379,092 francs on 4,212,136 litres 

Some synicates own agiicultural machinery which they hire to their 
members. The threshing machines of the agricultural syndicate of Seipa 
reduced the cost of threshing grain by from 3 to 8 or even 10 per cent. 
We should also notice the recent formation in Serpa of a mechanical culti¬ 
vation co-operative society attached to the syndicate. 

Certain syndicates sell live stock directly to the I/isbon municipal 
slaughtei-house. At Evora, a pig-breeding centre, an agricultmal co¬ 
operative society is being organized for the constiuction of a model 
slaughter-house with the outbuildings needed for the i>iepaiation of 
by-products. 

Besides the Pedciation of the Syndicates of the Poituguesc Midlands, 
of which we have spoken, theie are two othci tederatioiivS which are also 
destined to develop largely. 

Side by side with the agricultural syndicates there is the organized 
agricultural credit, for the benefit of which the government annually bud¬ 
gets a sum of 25,000,000 fiancs. The agiicnltural credit banks may make 
loans only to members of the agricultural syndicates. These banks receive 
deposits on which they pay interest at the rate of fiom 3 to 3 ^ per cent. 
The rate on the loans they make varies from 4 to 5 per cent. The reimy- 
ment of these loans is secured by a surety or by a pledging of laud, live 
stock, crops or machineiy. Some banks can already live on their own 
resources and no longer need government advances. 

In order to standardise wines the govemement has given large privi¬ 
leges to winemaking societies—exemption from taxation, construction of 
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btiildings at the State's expense, payment of master vintners for five 
years, etc. Private initiative has not however responded sufficiently to 
the call made on it: the Portuguese vinegrower likes to make his own 
wine, which he always thinks better than his neighbour's. 


REGENCY OP TUNIS. 

I. MUTtJAE AGRlCUI/TURAIy CREDIT IN 1918. — Staii^tque g&nerale de la Tunis, 

1919. 

The year 1918 still, as regarded the rural banks of Tunisia, belonged 
to a period of stagnation. The number of banks, both French and native, 
remained stationary, and if the native batiks kept all their members, the 
French banks lost three. We should add that the bills discounted were 
less in number and amount that in the pre\ 4 ous 3^ear. . Only a return to 
normal condtions can modify this state of ailairs. 

The two following tables show on the one hand the number of the banks 
and their membeiship, on the other the amoimt of the bills discounted in 
each year from 1912 to 1918. 

French and Native Banh, 

Frendi banks Native bank^ 



Numbet 

1 Membership 

Number 

1 McmbcisJup 

1912 

20 

524 

I 

168 

1913 

24 

550 

27 

849 

1911. 

24 

565 

41 

1.483 

1915 

2% 

548 

+0 

1 1.470 

iqi6 

2| 

536 


1 ^^64 

1917 

24 

517 

38 

1 l.PO 

1918 

24 

514 

38 

1 1 . 4^9 


Bills Dis(OHnlc(L 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Niimbci 

Amount 


(fiaiics) 

1,855 

2, |02,q09 10 

4,131 

5,1 ^ 1,876 90 

4,119 

4.728,245 29 

986 

1.427.997 65 

81 

186,916 35 

25O 

328,950.00 

107 

370,840.50 
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2. THE CENTBAI/ FARMERS* CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY IN 1918. — SUOisiique gdfUrale 
de la Tunisie, Tunis, 1919. 

The Central Co-operative Society shows, on the other hand, a revival 
of activity. Twenty members' shares of 50 francs each were subscribed in 
1918 and brought the number of shares up to 1,574 and the society's capi¬ 
tal up to 78,750 francs. The figure showing commercial operations rose 
particularly high, reaching 1,881,092.17 francs as against 847,599.15 francs 
in the previous year. The fact was doubtless due to the abundance of 
capital, for the rise coincided with a notable fall in the figure representing 
loans whichwas 1,733,442.45 francs in 1917 and 1,301,115.55 francs in 1918. 
The following table shows in detail the various business accomplished in 
the seven years for which the society has been active. 


Business dealt with by the Co-O'perative Society, 



Coxnmercial 

onerations 

Eoans 1914-19x7 


|p 9 | 

I^oans 

Eoans 

I^oans 

lA^ans 

Eoans 

Total 

Out- 





for 







for 

for 


for 

for 


standing 


merdiandise 



, spring 



of 



delivered 

seed 

labour 

work 

harvest 

soanure 

loans 

loans 


francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

1912 . . 

853,431.15 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

1913 . . 

793,294.05 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

1914 . . 

408,0x3.85 

880,558.10 

333,794.45 

a 

a 

a 

1,213,382.55 

a 

1915 . . 

472,348.65 

81,45145 

166,035.83 

1x2,275.00 

275,512.60 


635,274.90 

27,74045 

19x6 . . 

X, 020 ,837.20 

1,024,508.60 

4 p 8 , 430.75 

xo 6 , 2 i 7.40 

203,434.70 

a 

1,741,59145 

16,287.75 

X917 . . 

847,599.15 

968,488.60 

177-001,30 

128,207.00 

350,454.00 

109,291.55 

1,73344245 

3,175.03 

1918 . . 

1,889,092.17 

653,870.35 

82,826.00 

116,050.00 

441,438.20 

6,931.00 

1,301,115.55 

29,967.35 

Total 

6,284,613.22 

3,608,877.20 

1,167,088.35 

462,74940 

1,269,83950 

1X6,222.55 

_ 

6,624,806.90 

77,120.60 


UNITED STATES. 

1. THE WORK OF THE OHIO STATE BUREAU OF MARKETING IN THE PROMO¬ 
TION OF AGRICUETURAE co-operation. — Report of the State Bureau of 
Markets and Marketing as of July z, 1919. Columbus (Ohio), 19x9. 

In the Report on the work of the Ohio State Bureau of Markets and 
Marketing from its establishment in 1917 to i July 1919, it is stated that 
the form of agricultural co-operative society most required in the State is 
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the co-operative elevator. Organizers from at least two national organiza¬ 
tions were active in the State in 1918 and many promising societies were 
formed. 

In March 1918 the Bureau assisted in the formation of a fanners* co¬ 
operative elevator company at Front’s Station, Brie County. The company 
had a very successful season and as a result seven other co-operative 
elevators were formed in the same county. In February 1919 another co¬ 
operative elevator company was organized, with the aid of the Bureau, 
in Champaign County. 

Early in 1919 the Bureau was asked to assist in the organization of 
the cabbage growers in Brie County prior to the making of contracts with 
the kraut factories for the season. The principal cabbage-growing local¬ 
ity in the county was thoroughly organized and the growers succeded in 
securing contracts at $10 per ton instead of $7 as originally offered. Other 
districts quickly fdl into line and practically aU cabbage growers in the 
northern part of the State secured contracts at $10 per ton. 

The grape growers in the northern part of the State also oiganized 
themselves on similar lines and were able to baigain collectively with the 
dealers and to secure better prices. 

The Bureau of Marketing, acting in co-operation with several represent¬ 
ative farmers* organizations in the State, drew up a co-operative marketing 
bill, which conformed closely to the law suggested by the Bureau of Markets 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. The bill passed the lower 
house of the State Legislature, but met with organized opposition in the 
Senate. 


2 AGRICUETURAE CO-OPRRATION in new jersey — Thiid and Fourth Annual 
Rt'poris of the New Jersey State Board of Agriculture Trenton (New Jersey), 19x8 
and i9i(} 

The development of agricultural co-operation in New Jersey has been 
largely fostered by the State Bureau of Markets, which not only organises 
farmers* co-operative societies, but aids them in the sale of produce and the 
purchase of requisites. Thus towards the end of 1918 the Bureau inter¬ 
viewed the representatives of a large number of manufacturers and whole¬ 
sale jobbers of fertilizers, feeding-stuffs, lime, spraying material, etc., and 
arranged the terms upon which they would supply the farmers* co-operative 
societies. The Bureau has also arranged for some associations a system 
whereby members* orders are placed in the hands of a bank which, when 
the supplies arrive, pays the draft, holding the signed orders as promissory 
notes. Each nsember pays cash as he takes his goods. 

In the Report for 1918 of the Bureau of Markets a list is given of 21 
independent farmers’ co-operative societies besides 64 local branches of 
milk associations and 18 local poultry associations. Amongst these 
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ma y be mentioned the Sussex Country Fruit Growers’ Association, which 
sold 5,000 barrels of apples in 1917 at an average price of $4.50 per barrel; 
the Fanners' Co-operative Association of Mercer County which bought 
}fi53,36i worth of farmers’ supplies in 1917; the Mercer Comity Potato 
Growers’Association, which sold |!55,ooo worth of potatoes in 1917; the Mon¬ 
mouth County Farmers’ Exchange, whidi in 1917 sold $1,782,833 worth of 
produce (mostly potatoes) and bought farm supplies to the value of $580,597: 
the Monmouth County Shippers’ Association, which sold $60,000 worth 
of vegetables in 1917; the Burlington County Farmers’ Exchange, which 
in 1917 sold produce to the value of $257,000 and bought $300,000 worth 
of supplies; the South Jersey Farmers’ Exchange, which in 1917 sold 
produce (mostly potatoes) to the value of $565>37i bought supplies 
to the value of $579,396, and the Vineland Shippers’ Association which 
sold peaches in 1917 to the value of $50,000. 

Amongst the associations which have since been formed are the South 
Jersey Federation of Farmers, a federation of several successful buying 
and selling associations with a total membership of nearly five hundred; 
the Bergen-Passaic Farmers’ Co-operative Association, which from its 
formation in December 1918 up to i July 1919 bought supplies to the value 
of $25,000, and the Co-operative Growers’ Association (of Beverly) which 
charters a special train daily for the shipment of the produce of its hund¬ 
red members to New York. 


3. WVE STOCK REGISTRY AS.SOCIATIONS.—Ifissouii Year Boc* of Agriculture. Pub- 
lished by the State Board of Agticultiire. Jefferson City (Missouri), zgzg. 

The Missouri Year Book of Agriculture of 1919 contains a complete 
roll, specially compiled by the State Board of Agriculture, of the live stock 
registry a-ssciations in the United States, For cattle there are 20 ’such 
associations; for pig.s, 21; for sheep 27; for goats, 2; for horses and 
jacks, 2Z. 


UNION OF SOU'TH AFRICA 

PORMATION OR A MII3: PRODUCERS’ UNION. — Foments WeMy, VOl. XVm, 
No. 45z. Blocmfoenten, sg October igzg. 

At a meeting of dairy farmers held at Johannesburg on i8 October 
1919 it was decided to form a Milk Producers' Union for South Africa. Its 
objects will be to secure cleaner handling of milk on railways and speedier 
delivery to centres of distribution, to ensure that the producers shall 
receive a fair return for milk and otherwise to further and to protect their 
interests. The Union will be managed by a central committee consisting of 
the president and other officers and one representative from each branch. 



Part 11: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 


COMPUIySORY INSURANCIC AGAINST UNEMPI,0\liIENT. 

SOURCES : 

DECKBTO LUOGOTEN’ENZJALB N. I9ZI, 17 NOVEfiCBRE IQiS, CONCERNENTB PROWEDlMBNn 
Pm IL coZiiADCAMCNTo DELIA MANO d’opera I7DL ItJBGNO. GazzeWi Uffictalc del Regno 
d*Italia, No. 298. Rome, 19 December 1918. 

RXGIO DECRETO-LEGGB N. 221J., I9 OTTOBRE I9I9, CHE DETTA HOSME CIRCA. L’ASSICDRAZIONE 
OBBLIGATORIA CONTRO lA DISOCCXTPAZIONE INVOLONTARIA. GOSetta UffiCtCdO del RegnO 
d*Italia, No. 291, Rome, 10 December 1919. 

DECRETO MINI&TEKIALE 29 DICEMBRE I919, CHE STABILISCE LB NORME PER IL VERSAMEHTO 
DEI CONTRIBXm PER L*ASSICURAZIONE OBBLIGATORIA CONTRO LA DlSOCCUPA2a[ONE. Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalia. No. 4. Rome, 7 January 1920. 

CiRCOLARE DIRAMATA DALL’XJPPICIO NAZIONALE PER IL COLLOCAMENTO E LA DiSOCCUPAZIONE 
IN DATA lO DICEMBRE 1919, CONTENENTE ISTRUZIONI PER L’APFLICAZIONB DELLB NORME 
TRANSITORIE CONCERNENTI I SUSSIDI DI DISOCCUPAZIONE, CONTEMPIATI NEL DECRETO- 
LEGOE 10 OTTOBRE Z9Z9, N. S214. 

“ IL Mercato DEL I>.voRO **,or|3;an of the Uffido Nozlouale per il Collocamento e la Disoccupa- 
zicuie. No. z. Rome, i December 1919. • 

By a decree of iq October 1919, No. 2214, the Italian labour placing 
department was reorganized and the system of compulsory insurance was 
substituted for that of grants providing for involuntar3^ unemployment, 
which latter system did not give good results. On 29 December the Mini¬ 
ster issued, with reference to tliis decree, rules foi applying the aforesaid pro¬ 
visions. It is important to notice the chief heads of these new provisions 
since they affect the agiicultuial labourers for whose benefit compulsory 
insurance against the accidents of agriculture (i), invalidity and old 
age (2) was recently introduced. The decree grafts the insurance against 
unemployment on the labour placing agencies : it is therefore necessary 
first to notice the new organization of these latter. 

(z) See the article in our issue for March Z9Z9. 

(2) See the article in our issue for November-December Z919. 
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§ I. The new organization of the eabour placing department. 

The direction and the co-ordination of the depaitmeut for placing 
labour and instniug against unemployment are entrusted in Italy to the 
National Tabour-Placing and Unemployment Office (Ufficio Nazzonale per zl 
Collocamento e la Disoccupazione) in which are united the previously exist¬ 
ing Central Labour-Placing Office and the temporary Unemployment Grants 
Office. 

The local direction and superintendence of these services are exercised, 
under the National Office, by Provincial Labour-Placing and Unemploy¬ 
ment Committees [Gzunte provinciali per zl collocamento e la dzsoccupazione) 
and by vigilance commissioners. 

Each Piovincial Committee is presided over by a magistrate and is 
composed of various elements, including three actual employers* represen¬ 
tatives and two understudies for these and the same number of labourers' 
representatives and their understudies. The duties of a committe are (i) the 
superintendence of the working of local labour-placing offices and com¬ 
munal committees for the guidance of labourers in looking for work ; 
(2) the co-ordination of the placing of labour so that a local surplus may 
compensate for a local deficit elsewhere; (3) the administration of the 
mixed provincial insurance institute and its sections for various trades and 
the inspection of the distribution of grants by this institute or by the 
trade funds in the province; (4) the preliminaiy authorization of the 
competent agencies to pay the unemployment grants, etc. 

The local vigilance commissioners see to it that the provisions regulat¬ 
ing the placing of labour and guarding against unemployment are exactly 
carried out. They prepare the procedure for the institution of labour plac¬ 
ing agencies, and carry on the inspection and control of these agencies and 
of the unemployment institutions as they think necessary. 

The placing of labour is still carried out by agencies constituted for 
this purpose, which have obtained the preliminary authorization of the 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Labour who, determines the bi>here and 
the mode of their activity. The labour-placing offices may not only be 
constituted for communes and province®, but also receive a mandate to 
act for several communes, for a cizcondano or for a district comprising 
several provinces. In the labour-placing office® and the committees for the 
guidance of labourers there must be deposited, in the care of the prefects, 
of the mayors or of the labourers' or employers' organizations, the tariffs 
agreed upon for a fixed labour market or for each industry or trade. 

Employers who do not wish to engage the labour they need either 
directly or through their own agents are obliged to have recourse to the au¬ 
thorized labour-placing offices, stating the number of workers they require, 
their trades, and the conditions and wages offe ed. 

It is forbidden absolutely that labour agents should act as such for 
' profit, and the fines for contravention of this rule are determined, 
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The deciee rules that a special pass-book must be given to each worker, 
and that the finn for which he works is responsible for the entry in this 
pass-book of his various successive engagements for employment and cessa¬ 
tions to hold such. The worker must have such a pass-book, regularly kept, 
before he can be entered on the register of a labour-placing agency or re¬ 
cognized as unemployed. 

Those cases are also determined in which special advances can be made 
to local bodies to enable them immediately to undertake public works of 
local interest, with a view to combating unemployment—works for which 
the law provides State co-operaticn and grants or privileged loans 
from the deposit and loan banks, and for which the requisite proceedings are 
in course. The sums advanced will be repaid by the communes after 
the grants or loans have actually been made. 

Finally, there is provision for the constitution of co-operative trade 
groups among workmen whom the labour-placing agencies register as unem¬ 
ployed if it be not possible to find work for them rapidly. These groups 
may ask to be entered in the register of the co-operative societies of their 
province, and thus enjoy all the facilities granted by the laws in force. 


§ 2. Provisions for compulsory insurance against unemployment. 

In the National OiEce, already mentioned, a fund is constituted pro¬ 
viding for involuntary unemployment. It is formed principally of a por¬ 
tion of the contributions to voluntary insurance against unemployment 
made by employers and employees, andof an annual payment of 40,000,000 
liras which from 1920-21 onwards will figure, for such purpose, on the bal¬ 
ance-sheet of the Ministry of Industry, Trade and. Labour. This fund is 
administered by the Central Executive Labour-Placing and Unemploy¬ 
ment Committee [Giunta esemtiva centraU 'per il collocamento e la iisoccu- 
pazione), which committee {a) co-ordinates and superintends the working 
of the mixed and trade provincial unemployment institutions, of which we 
will speak presently; (&) comes to the aid of these institutions, by means of 
the fund already mentioned and in accordance with their ascertained needs 
and with .special rules; (c) advances from this fund the sums necessary to 
the initial activity of these institutions; {d) proposes the attribution of 
grants and contributions to the unemployment institutions erected for 
workers not compelled to register with the provincial and trade institu¬ 
tions. 

Workmen of both sexes are subject to the obligation to insure against 
involuntary unemployment due to lack of work, if they axe working in 
dependence on others and are paid in fixed wages or by contract. Employees 
of private firms, other than workmen, who receive altogether no more than 
350 liras a month, are subject to the same obligation. 

Persons are exempt from this obligation if they are under fifteen or 
over sixty-five years of age, and so are persons working at home, domestic 
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servants, workers permanently employed by the State, the provinces and 
the communes, and voluntary workers. 

Certain classes of workmen whose work does not readily lend itself to 
the inspection involved by the insurance and those who work for short 
periods at a time may be similarly exempted. 

In every province compulsory mixed institutes insuring against unem¬ 
ployment are erected and are administered by the Provincial Labour-Plac¬ 
ing and Unemployment Committee. The trade institutes, erected by trade 
organizations or by agreement between employers and workers, may also 
be authorized to practise this insurance. 

Since the risk of unemployment is not subject to known mathematical 
laws, on the basis of which a determined coefficient can be placed in relation 
with the number of the insured, the decree fixes the contribution to be paid 
to compulsory insurance only provisionally and pending a new ruling. It 
is fixed as follows : for a day-labourer receiving up to 4 liras a day, a weekly 
contribution of 0.35 hra ; for day-labourer receiving from 4 to 8 liras, suci 
contribution of 0.70 lira ; for one receiving more than 8 Uras such contribu¬ 
tion of 1.05 Hras. 

The contributioi t are chargeable half to the employer (manufacturer, 
merchant, landowner, tenam-farmer, metayer, contractor, etc.), and half to 
the employee; but the emploj'^er is responsible for their payment which 
must take place no later than the day on which wages are paid. 

The lessee of a holding is considered to be, together with its tenant by 
emph3rteusis and usufructory, the employer of the persons outside his own 
family engaged to work on the farm. All of them are collectively respons¬ 
ible for the insurance contribution. The landowner, tenant by emphyteusis 
or usufructory, or the lessee if the faim is let, is considered as the employer 
together with the metayer, with whom he is collectively responsible for the 
payment of the insurance centribution for persons employed on the fann. 

Co-operative societies are taken to be employers with respect to their 
members occupied on works which these societies undertake. 

The employee's contribution may be deducted from his pay, the lat¬ 
ter being taken to mean all he receives in compensation for his labour. It 
therefore comprises compensation received, in excess of wages or salary, 
in accordance with the hiring contract or agreement. It does not indude 
any share of profits. 

If payment consist wholly or partially of free board or lodging or other 
allowances in kind, the value of these allowances is determined at current 
market rates. 

In th^case of piece-work, the cost of tools and similar working costs 
bom by llie worker under the working agreements in fewree, must be 
deducted from the contract price in order to determine the pay of the 
workers. 

Daily wages will be fixed by means of tables of average wages. 

No [contributiens are due from unemployed workmen during the 
period oi^their involuntaiy unemployment owing to lack of work. 

At the end of every finandal year the Minister of Industry, Trade and 
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Labour may amend the rate of contributions in the case of institutions which 
have hadincoinings inadequate to paying the unemployment grants. More¬ 
over, at the end of every three years contribution.^ may, by a decree of this 
Minister^ be graduated in accordance with the various classes of risks. 

A part of thc‘ coutribiitioii.s paid will, as has been said, be assigned to 
the national fund wliich we have already noticed. 

The institutes will make a daily unemployment grant in proportion to 
the contribution paid and fixed as follows: ist class ci^ntribution, daily 
grant of 1.25 liras ; 2nd class, 2.50 bras ; 3rd class, 3.75 liras. In no case 
may the grant be more than half daily wages. 

The grant is made fronvthe eighth day of unemployment and for a maxi¬ 
mum period of 120 days in the year. When the insured man has received it 
for 120 days he may not receive it again until six months have passed since 
the last day on which lie received it. 

Only involuntary uneinplo3^ment due to lack of work gives right to the 
grant. Unemployment during the dead season, in the case of seasonal work, 
does not give such right, unlCvSs the workers concerned pay a sT>ecial addi¬ 
tional contribution at a rate to be fixed by each institution. Unemploy¬ 
ment arising out of conflict botiveen employer and employed does not give 
this right. 

An unemiiloyed w'orkmen must present himself for registration by a 
labour-iilacing agency during the day following that on which ho is dis¬ 
missed,unless he Intends to find work by himself,directl5’'.In the latter case he 
renounces his right to a grant untd the time when he presents himself for 
registration by a labour-placing agency. 

An unemployed workmen has no right to the grant if in the two years 
preceding his unemployment he have not made on his own behalf at least 
24 fortnightly, or an equivalent number of weekly or daily, contributions. 
He has the right to the grant up to the ninetieth day of his unemployment 
if in the two i:)re\nous years he have made as many as 24 but less than 36 
fortnightly contributions, and up I0 Ihc 120th day if in those years he have 
made at least 3b fortnightly contributic ns. 

An unemployed man who lias, without just reason, refused adequate 
employment olTercd him in his own trade or a connecled trade by the labour¬ 
placing agencies, loses liis light to the grant. Kmploymont must be taken 
to be ade([uate even if it be in another place than the miemploycd man's 
home. 

By a resolution of the competent agency all persons may be excluded, 
saving appeal to the piovincial Labour Placing and Unemifioyment Com¬ 
mittee, from right to the grant if the areVshown to be idle or intemperate, 
or habitually to frequent iilaces where alcoholic drink is sold. 

The payment of the grants may also be lendered by the Provincial 
Labour Placing and Unemployment Committees, and for groups or classes of 
the unemployed, conditional on attendance‘al courses of dementary tech¬ 
nical instruction. 

The disputes arising [out of Tthe execution of the decree are to be 
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referred to the Provincial I/abour-Placing and Unemployment Committees, 
and in the second instance to the Central Executive Committee. 


* 

* « 

It is to be anticipated that the number of employees who will from the 
first be subject to the obligation to insure will not be less than five million. 
Taking this figure as basis, taking it that for nine tentlis of these insured 
persons contributions will be paid regularly (one tenth is taken as the frac¬ 
tion representing the permanently unemployed, exempt from obligation 
to pay contributions), and taking the average daily contribution as being 
that due from the second class of wage-earners, it may be assumed that the 
average daily receipts in the form of contributions from all Italy will be 
540,000 liras, that is the monthly receipts will be more than 13,000,000 liras. 
Since the government's annual contribution is 40,000,000 Hras, the insurance 
institution will have about 200,000,000 liras a year to provide against unem¬ 
ployment, a sum amply sufficient to make payments of unemployment grants 
to that tenth of the whole number of the insured which will be permanently 
unemployed, this allowance being ample for normal times and affording 
a sufficient guarantee even when the gravest labour crises occur (i). 


MISCF.I/T,AKEOUS INFORMATION REI/ATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

PINI/AND, 

I, MUTUAI, INSURANCE AGAINST FORI 5 ST FIRES. — ForsakringsdnspetklSiens 
Beiattelse ange&nde Forbakringsvaseudet i Finland Ar 1916 {Report on the Position of 
Insurance in Finland in 1916), Helsingfors, 1919. 

According to the report recently published by the Inspector of Insur¬ 
ance, insurance against forest fires was practised in 1916 by a special 
department of the Omsesidiga jorsakringsanstalton Sampos (Sainpos Mutual 
Insurance Institute), and by the Shogsegarenas i Finland Omsesid^gu Skogs-- 
brendforsdkringsforening (Association of TMutual Insurance against Forest 
Fires among Owners of Woods in Finland) which began business in iqi6. 
During 19T6 the value insured was 181,219,500 Finnish marks ; premiums 

paid amounted to 208,400 Finnish marks; and the compensation granted 

* 

(i) See G. C. Noaro : Questioui del lavoro. Vassicurazioiie contro la disoccupazione invo> 
lontaria. H progetto italiano. In Rivista delle Socictd Cornmcrciah, Part VIII-IX, Rome, $1 
Aiigust-30 September 1919. 
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amounted to 9,600 Finnibh marks. Working costs amounted to 66,000 
Finnish marks, namely 31,200 Finnish marks paid into various funds and 
28,800 Finnish marks spent on salaries and other costs of management. 

4 t the end of the year the guarantee funds amounted to 35»304 Fin¬ 
nish marks ; the reserve fund to 150,960 Finnish marks. 


2. A NEW FARMERS* INSURANCE COMPANY.— Commerce Repot is. No. 7. Washington, 
U. S A, 9 Januaiy 1020. 

A new insurance company which will effect a large variety of insurance 
for farmers and farm labourers is being organized in Helsinfors. The name 
in Finnish is Maanviljelijain Vakimtusosakeyhtio and in Swedish Jord- 
brukarnas Forsakringsaktiebolag (Farmers’ Insurance Company). The 
company will effect not only accident, old-age and life insurance for farm 
labourers, but also livestock insurance, forest fire insurance, and all kinds of 
insurance in connection with agriculture and industries auxiliary to agricul¬ 
ture, as well as the reinsurance of risks involved in such industries. The 
share capital amounts to 3,000,000 Finnish marks, composed of 10,000 
shares of 200 marks each, but it can be increased to 6,000,000 marks. 


RECSNCY OF TUNIS. 

I. MUTUAE AGRICUETURAE SOCIETIES INSURING AGAINST FIRE IN 1918. — S/«- 
hsitque giturale de la Turnste, Year 1918. Tonis, 1919. 

Although the membership of the mutual societies insuring against fire 
remains very low, the year 1918 marks an appreciable progress since pievious 
years. The insured value amounted to 40,871,907 francs, the highest pre¬ 
vious corresponding figure, that of IQ17, being only 23,231,069 francs. Re¬ 
ceipts passed from 128,519.1 [ francs to 224,526.19 francs, and although the 
year was that most heavily burdened with losses the financial report shows 


Working of the Mitlml Agricultural Societies insuring against Fire 
from 1913 to 1918. 
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that receipts exceeded expenditure by 85,032.84 francs. During the six 
years from 1913 to 1918 receipts amounted to 744,731.83 fJanes as against 
an expenditure of 358,448.82 francs, so that there was a credit balance of 
386,283.01 francs. It may therefore be anticipated that with the return ot 
tlie countr3^ to peace conditions there will be a new and considerable exten¬ 
sion of piovcd societies. 


3 MUTUAIv AGRICDBTURAB SOCIETIES INSURING AGAINST HAII, FROM 1913 TO 
1918. — Siatishque g&n&raU de la Tunisie, Year 1918. Timis, 1919. 

The position of mutual insurance against hail was much less satisfac¬ 
tory. The year loiS certainly saw the figure standing for insured value rise 
to 21,167,932 francs while the highest figure previously reached was 
10,538,211 francs (1915). But the ^''ear was one of considerable expendi¬ 
ture, amounting to 278,665.60 francs as against an insignificant sum, 
14,649,19 francs, in the previous year. Of the six years from 1913 
to 1918 three — 1913, 1915 and 1918 — showed deficits, and the 
credit balance of the other three years unfortunately did not suffice to 
restore equilibrium. During the six years expenditure amounted to 
767,535,08 francs, and receipts were only 522,089.19 francs, falling short 
by 245.445.89 francs. 


Working of the Mutual Agricultiii al Societies insuring against 
Hail from 1913 to 1918. 
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SPAIN. 

REGULATIONS OF THE “ MUTUALIDAD NACIONAL DEL SEOTTRO AGRO-PECUA- 
RIO — Gacela de Madrid^ Year CCI^VHI, No 319. Madrid, 15 November 1919. 

The Regulations of the Muiualidad Nacionaldel Seevro Agro-Pecuario 
he establishment of which we noted in our issue of No\ ember-December 
919, provide that the Council {Coiisejo de Patronato) shall determine an- 
ually the classes of mutual insurance which shall be ejected. The various 
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risks directly insured by the Mutualidad Nacional, will be classified in the 
following order, according to the degree in which they are susceptible of 
being insured against on a sound basis : (i) Hail, (2) Mortality or useless¬ 
ness of livestock caused by disease or accident, (3) Destruction of crops 
by fire, (4) Pests, (5) Frosf, snow, floods, drought. 

The risks of damage by hail being entirely unavoidable, the Mu- 
tiialidad wiU insure against them to the full extent of the damage. The 
insurance contract will last for five years and will cover all the crops pro¬ 
duced on the holdings insured. A provisional premium will be payable, 
which will be determined annually by the Council and will vary according 
to the nature of the crops and to local conditions. 

If the amount of the compensation to be paid exceeds the available 
funds, no further premium will be levied. If, however, the compensation 
payable is less than the available funds, part of the pi ovisional premium will 
be repaid. 

The provisional premium will be the tariff rate determined annually 
for each case, plus 10 per cent. The additional percentage will form the 
Temporary Reserve Fund, which, if it has not been fully utilized during the 
term of the insurance, will be passed at the end of the term to the General 
Reserve Fund. 

Four funds will be formed to provide for the pa3nnent of compensa¬ 
tion. These will be: 

(1) The Compensation Fund, formed by the premiums paid, after 
deduction of a percentage for expenses. 

(2) The Temporary Reserve Fund, formed as stated above. 

(3) The Accumulated Surpluses Fund, formed by the surplus in 
each year of the Compensation Fund. This fund will be held on behalf 
of the individual policy-holders, but ‘the amounts credited to each will 
only be paid at the tennination of his contract. 

(4) The General Reserve Fund, formed by the surpluses of the Tem¬ 
porary Reserve Fund at the end of each five-year period, and by any other 
receipts of which the application has not been otherwise determined. 

The compensation will be paid annually. If the Compensation Fund 
is not sufficient, recourse will be ha^ to the other funds in the order in which 
they have been named. When the losses are so severe that all the avail¬ 
able funds are insufficient to pay the compensation and the deficit is not 
coverea by re-insurance, such part of the accumulated funds as the Coun¬ 
cil may determine will be di\dded amongst the policy-holders in propor¬ 
tion to the losses they have sustained. 

All the insurances effected in any one year no matter what the crops in¬ 
sured or the locality in which they are situated, will form a single insurance 
group. 

Special branches will be formed for live-stock insurance and insurance 
against the destruction of crops by fire. l/osscs will not be compensated 
in full, the policy-holder retaining in all cases a proportion of the risk. 

Insurance against pests, frost, snow, floods and drought will be car¬ 
ried out by the Mutualidad Nacional through the medium of mutual in- 
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surance societies to be organized as may be determined by the Council. 
These societies will be based on fixed premiums proportionate to the ag¬ 
gregate value of the crops to be insured. 

Provided that they are registered under the Law of i_| May 1908 and 
adjust their working in conformity with the system adopted by the Mu- 
tualidad National, mutual insurance societies will be allowed to re-insure 
with the Mutuahdad the whole or part of the risks they carry. 

As soon as the funds at its disposal will permit, the Council of the 
Miituahdad will proceed to establish Re-insurance Societies for each 
class of risk with which it deals. 



Part 111: Credit 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OE MORTGAGE CREDIT 
FROM 1907 TO 1918. 


OFMCIAI, SOTJIICE: 

Das scHwmzEEOSCBC Banewzsent im Jahrb 1918 Beaibeitet im slatislischen Bureau 
des sdiwelKcrischcn Nationalbmik. Beme, StampBi and Co., 19^0. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

WfiSBR-ScnronTCR (J.): Die scb.\ivdzerischen H3rpothekenbankeu. Zuridh, Eus^H, 1914. 
Stabcpbl (Dt. A .): Die <;c3iwcizcrischen Kantonalbanken. Zurich, Fussli, 1914. 


§ I. General reriarks. 

la Switzerland mortgage credit is afforded by the following groups 
of banks: Cantonal Banks {Kantonalbanken) ; I^arge Banks {Grosshanken ); 
l/ocal Banks {Lokahund Mittdbanken); Savings and Loan Banks {Spar- 
und Leihkassen); Mortgage banks {Hypofhekenbanken); Savings-banks 
{Sparkassen) ; Trust Banks {Tntstbanken); Overseas Banks {XJbersee- 
banken). 

Of these groups the last but one, that of the Trust Banks, has entirely 
ceased its mortgage credit business since 1914, having carried it on only 
in the three years from 1911 to 1911. It amounted to 19 million francs 
in the first, 39 million francs in the second and 49 million francs in the 
last year. 

The group of the Overseas Banks afforded mortgage credit from 1914 
onwards but only to a very limited and diminishing extent: its mortgage 
loans were reduced from about 56,000,000 francs in 1914 to 46,500,000 francs 
in 1918. 

In the case of all the other groups the balance of mortgage credit 
grew constantly, except in that of the Savings and Loan Banks which re¬ 
duced this part of their business by about 10,000,000 francs between 
1907 and 1918. The mortgage credit business of the Cantonal and the 
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Mortgage Banks largely surpassed that of all the other groups, the mort¬ 
gage loans of both these groups reaching fifteen hundred million francs. 

In view of the importance of these two last groups and the fact that 
both do land credit business almost exclusively, we will examine their 
mortgage credit. 


§ 2 . The mortgage and the cantonal banks. 


A. Mortgage Banks. 

Until the middle of last century Swiss mortgage credit was afforded 
almost exclusively by the Savings Banks and by private capitalists. 

With the second half of the nineteenth century there began for Swit¬ 
zerland a new period characterized by the development of industry and 
trade, the impulse given to railway and road making, and the foundation 
of higher schools and other institutions, especially for technical instruc¬ 
tion. Banks began to be founded. The cantons founded the Cantonal 
Banks, which originated in the State and enjoyed State supervision, and 
the cantonal governments entrusted to these banks everything connected 
with land credit, laying particular stress on agricultural credit. 

But the State impulsion and State help given to land credit did not 
confine themselves to the foundation of so-called mortgage sections in the 
Cantonal Banks or of independent State mortgage institutions. Several 
cantons acquired a direct interest in the fortunes of the private mortgage 
banks by baying no inconsiderable amount of their paper. But the pro¬ 
cess which led to the foundation of true mortgage banks was the passage 
from individual credit to credit organized on legal bases. The private 
capitalist, who had hitherto invested his money voluntarily and almost 
exclusively in mortgages, gave these up to some extent in order to invest 
it in State securities, railway, industrial and commercial bonds and shares, 
and bank bonds. 

The landowner naturally suffered much from this change. The 
Savings-Banks and the few Cantonal Banks could not satisfy the whole 
demand. 

This new state of affairs caused the institution of the true Mortgage 
Banks. Table (page 261) contains data as to the number, the total 
balance and the amount of the mortgages of the Mortgage Banks from 
1907 to 1918. 


B. Cantonal Banks. 

The number of the Cantonal Banks varied between 1917 and 1918 
from 22 to 24: it was 22 from 1907 to 1913, 23 from 1914 to 1916 and 24 in 
1917 and 1918. 
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Table I. — The Swiss Mortgage Banks 1907-1918. 


Year 

Number 

of 

banks 

Balance sheet 
total 

(thousands of francs) 

Amount 
of moitgai;cs 
(thousands of francs) 

1907. 

16 

1.025,936 

920,061 

1908. 

16 

1,103,553 

989,690 

1909 . 

17 

1,201,287 

1,062,312 

1910 . 

19 

1,330,597 

1.177.583 

1911. 

19 

1,441,115 

1.266,533 

1912. 

19 

1,497,440 

1.337.215 

1913. 

19 

i, 552 . 4<54 

1.388,295 

1914.. - 

18 

1,577,892 

1.414.983 

1915 . 

18 

1,604,658 

1.433.701 

1916. 

18 

1,620,137 

1.441.807 

1917. 

17 

1,620,812 

1,450,260 

19 x 3 . 

17 

1,646,392 

i,H9,54i 


As we have already mentioned, the mortgage credit of these banks 
also developed notably, the total sum of the loans doubling between 1907 
and 1918. 


Table II. — The Swiss Cantonal Banks, 1907-1918. 


-- ■ ... .. 

Year 

Number 

of 

banks 

Biilaucc sheet 
total 

(thousands of francs) 

Amount 
of mortgages 

(tliousands of francs 

1 

1907. 

22 

1,902,899 

830,273 

1908 . . 

22 

1,978,885 

891,977 

1909 . 

22 

2,03^,402 

947.112 

1910 . 

22 

2,127,404 

1 , 022,^20 

I91I. . 

22 

2,336,410 

1,117,862 

1912 . 

22 

2,660,13a 

1,218,110 

1913 . 

22 

2,872,572 

1.293.755 

’I9I4 • • . 

23 

2,921.598 

1,373.912 

1915 . 

23 

3,026,668 

1406,241 

1916. 

23 

2,223,301 

1446,029 

1917 . 

24 

2468,593 

1,513.738 

X918. 

24 

J 

3,665,150 

1.558481 
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A series of laws lays it down that the Cantonal Banks' mortgage loans 
form the most important part of their business, and their business of this 
kind does indeed represent the most important part of their activity. 

The amount of the mortgages and the balance of the Swiss Cantonal 
Banks in the period stated were as shown in Table II (page 261) 


§ 3. Othkr institutions. 

The mortgage credit of the l/ocal Banks (Lokal- imd Mittelbankeii), 
the I/arge Banks {Grosshank&n) and the Savings-Banks [Sparkassen) has 
had a notable development. We have arranged in one table figures show¬ 
ing the total balance of these groups and the amount of their mortgages 
for the period from 1907 to 1918. 


Tabi,b III. — The Large Banks, LocalBanks and Savings-Banks, 1907-1918. 


Year 

Numbei 

Balance sheet total 
(thonsand of francs) 

Amonnt of moitgages 
(thousands of fiancs) 

Large 

Banks 

Local 

Banks 

Sav¬ 

ings 

Banks 

Large 

Banks 

Xfical 

Banks 

Savings 

“Rfl-nW 

Laige 

Banks 

Local 

Bonks 

Savings 

Banks 

1907 

9 

97 

86 

1,665.152 

1,108,409 

627,135 

138,219 

177,982 

442,076 

1908 

9 

99 

86 

1,722,419 

1,164,405 

650,851 

149,575 

184,320 

454,951 

1909 

9 

98 

86 

1.973.416 

1.196,074 

687,627 

165,471 

192,704 

475,910 

1910 

9 

99 

86 

2.108,324 


730,103 

180,086 

199,976 

497,240 

I91I 

9 

96 

86 

2,271,707 

i, 333»524 

756,968 

191,498 

208,757 

512,906 

1912 

7 

89 

81 

2.428,533 

1,262,967 

764,786 

194.518 

200,162 

520,382 

1913 

7 

85 

80 

2,466,112 

1,191,039 

801,059 

166,684 

211,650 

552,076 

1914 

7 

87 

87 

2,369,385 

1.156,740 

812,215 

163,520 

216,776 

553.012 

1915 

7 

87 

87 

2,664,870 

1,168,467 

819,231 

163,825 

219,109 

554.942 

I9I6 

7 

86 

87 

3,023,238 

1.252,556 

842,667 

162,907 

225,301 

555.860 

1917 

7 

85 

87 

3,521,87s 

1,377,740 

888,042 

235,398 

225,941 

569,337 

1918 

7 

85 

87 

3,980,246 

1.566,378 

963,471 

225,989 

245,614 

603,718 


§ 4. Position of mortgagb credit taken as a whole. 

* 

It is important to know the total development of mortgage credit 
in Switzerland. 
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The mortgage loans made by the Swiss banks from 1913 to 1918 in- 


creased as follows, in terms of millions of francs. 



1913 1914 1915 

19x6 

1917 

1918 

3.863 3.968 4,017 

4.071 

4,227 

4.324 

Increase since previous year; 




145 105 49 

54 

156 

97 


Table IV gives data as to the devdopment of Swiss mortgage credit 
from 1907 to 1918, and also, for purposes of comparison, the figures as to 
the balance sheet totals of all the credit institutions of Switzerland. 


Table IV. — Mortgages ^and Balance Sheet Totals 
of all Swiss Credit Institutions, 1907-1918. 


Year 

Number 

of 

mortgages 

Total balance 

(thousands of francs) 

.Amount 
of mortgages 
(thousands of francs) 

1907. 

333 

7.266,791 

2,708,966 

1908. 

340 

7.639.393 

2,891,482 

1909. 

341 

8,185,166 

3»079,294 

1910. 

339 

8.759.975 

3,305.110 

19x1. 

335 

9.395.260 

3,549,173 

19x2. 

314 

9,931.247 

3,717,647 

1913. 

306 

10,294,668 

3,862,747 

1914. 

319 

10,326,713 

3,967,822 

1915. 

318 

10,813,697 

4,017,380 

X916. 

318 

11.567.372 

4,071,013 

X 9 I 7 . 

318 

12410,692 

4,227,277 

X918... 

315 

13.533.757 

4,323,937 


The general stagnation of Swiss credit business in 1910 is to be at¬ 
tributed, in so far as rural mortgage credit is concerned to the abundance 
of money in circulation in rural districts, and is chiefly due, in so far as 
urban credit is concerned, to the slackening of building in the towns. 
Only industrial building fed mortgage credit to a small extent. 
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MISCEI/I/ANEOUS INFORMATION RFI/ATING TO CREDIT IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

AUSTRALIA. 

lyOANS TO PRODUCERS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. — Eoans to Producers Act 1917 (South 
AubtraHa). Loans to Producers Act Amendment Act, 1919 (South Australia). South 
Australia: Regulations under the I/)ans to Producers Act, I9i7» issued 7 August 1919 and 
30 October 1919. South Australian Government Gazette^ No. i, Adelaide, i January 1920. 

Towards the end of 1917 an Act'was passed by the Parliament oe 
South Australia “ to enable loans to be made by the Government for th' 
encouragement of rural production and of effective land settlement. ’ 
Under this Act a fund was constituted, to be known as " The Loans to 
Producers Fund, to which will be credited such moneys as may be provid¬ 
ed from time to time by Parliament. The Act of 1917 laid down £10,000 
as the maximum which might be voted by Parliament, but by an amending 
act passed in 1919 this sum was increased to £35,000. 

Loans may be made out of the Fund either to co-operative societies 
or to indi\ddual landholders. The purposes for which loans may be grant¬ 
ed to co-operative societies were thus specified in the Act of 1917 : 

{a) the erection of cool stores; 

(6) the erection of factories for jam-making and canning, dr3dng, or 
otherwise preserving fruit or vegetables; 

(c) the erection of fruit-packing sheds ; 

{d) the erection or purchase of butter, cheese or bacon factories; 

{e) the purchase of fruit-grading machinery; 

(/) the erection of silos. 

The Act authorized the Governor to prescribe other purposes for which 
loans might be granted, and he has prescribed as additional purposes 
for which loans may be granted to co-operative societies: 

(g) the erection or purchase of wineries or distilleries ; 

(h) the purchase of cool stores; 

(i) the purchase of factories for jam-making and for canning, drying, 
or otherwise preserving fruit or v^etables; 

{j) the purchase of fruit-paddng sheds. 

To individual landholders loans can only be granted for the purchase 
of fruit-grading machinery and the erection of silos. The Governor has 
not prescribed any additional purpose. 
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Applications for loans are made to the Minister of Agriculture, who re¬ 
fers them to a I/oans to Producers Board appointed by him. The Mini¬ 
ster inay, on the recommendation of the Board, make such loans as he 
considers desirable. 

For all puiposes except the purchase of fruit-grading machinery loans 
will be made for a period of twenty years. For the first two years of the 
currency of the loan interest only will be payable, the payments being made 
half-yearly. After this the repayment of the principal, together with 
interest, will be made in 36 half-yearly instalments, the first instalment 
falling due on the first day of the 31st month from the making of the loan. 

Loans for the purchase of fruit-grading machinery will be made for a 
period of seven years. The principal will be repaid in 14 half-yearly in¬ 
stalments, and interest will be payable on the loan or the balance stiU un¬ 
paid on the same days on which ilistalments of the principal are payable. 

Every loan to a co-operative society must be secured by a first mort¬ 
gage over the society’s estate or interest in any land or building. If the 
loan is for the purchase of fruit-grading machinery, the Minister may also 
require the Society to grant him a bill of sale over such goods and chattels 
as he thinks fit. Loans to landholders must also be secured by a first mort¬ 
gage. 

The rate of interest payable on loans is fixed from time to time by 
the State Treasurer, notice being published in the Government Gazette 
In the Gazette of i January 1920 a notice appeared that the rate had been 
fixed at 6 per cent, per annum. When, however, any half-yearly pay¬ 
ment is made within 14 days next after the day upon which it becomes due, 
a rebate of interest at the rate of % per cent, is allowed. 


EGYPT. 

THE MORTGAGE CREDIT BUSINESS OP THE EAND BANK OP EGYPT IN 1918-1919. 

— Rapports dM ConseU d'admvmstration et des censeurs. Alexandria, 19x9. 

Egypt held a privileged position during the war: an agricultural country, 
it is affected less than others by the industrial crises which have followed 
on the world-wide upheaval for the products of her soil have reached un¬ 
hoped-for prices which will doubtless remain high for a considerable period. 
A large part of the private debt has been repaid. The considerable avail¬ 
able funds left in the hands of the cultivators allow them to make new pur¬ 
chases. The improvement of lands hitherto unproductive, in accordance 
with a programme of large works undertaken or planned by the government, 
will further encourage the country’s economic development. 

The Land Bank of Eg3^t has closely followed the general movement 
of business. Its receipts in cash have been very large and a resumption has 
taken place of its activity as mortgagee. 

From the time of its foundation until the dose of the year 1918-19, the 
Land Bank conduded 2,839 amortizable loans and 345 amortizable sales 
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of real estate for a total sum of 235,435,949.68 francs, including 146 loans 
and 61 sales passed in 1918-19 for a capital sum of 12,438,023,90 francs. 

Anticipated repayments amounted to 93,691,796.68 francs, including 
7,227,714.27 francs for 1918-19. 

The part of the annual payments representing the capital receiv¬ 
ed which constitutes amortization is 53,271,724.49 francs, including 
4,176,076.63 francs for 1918-19. 

The balance of amortizable loans and sales on 30 September 1919 was 
89,471,538.51 francs. 

The total amount of current mortgage loans on 30 September 1919 was 
91,288,874.69 francs, and since a sum of 3,540,163.31 francs was still due 
from various debtors on the amounts of the auction prices of expropriated 
real estate, the total mortgage business amounted to 94,829,037.90 francs. 
More than 97 per cent, of the current loans was secured by rural real estate. 


FRENCH COLONIES 

INTRODTJCTION OF THE AGRICUETUKAT, PEEDGE INTO COCHIN CHINA. — 
Mim^crc de I*Agriculture: Bulletin mensucl de VOffice de renseignemcnts agrtcoles, January- 
April 1919. 

On 2? November 1918 the Governor General of Tndo-China issued a 
decree which introduced the agricultural pledge into Cochin China, 

Its aims is to allow the native agricultural unions to grant to their 
members loans secured by goods pledged by private deed, such loans being 
privileged in the matter of registration. 

Since in certain points this decree is contrary to the provisions of the 
decree of 16 April 1916, approved by the decree of 5 January 1917, as to 
the registration of deads concerned with native business, the new decree 
has been approved by a decree issued by the President of the Republic on 
the report of the Minister of the Colonies. 


UNITE!) STATES. 

EOANS MADE UNDER THE FEDERAIy FARM EOAN SYSTEM. -- Nobman (James B.): 
Coopetativc Credit Institulioxis in the United States, in Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vd, UXXXVII, No, 176. Philadelphia, January 1920, 

In our issue of Aiigust-September-October 1919 we gave an account of 
the working of the Fedeial Fann Loan S^^stem. We now give a table showing 
for each State the number of National Farm Loan Associations chartered 
up to 30 September 1919, together with the number and total amount of 
loans made since the organization of the system. The districts into which 
the States are grouped are those of the twelve Federal I<and Banks which 
have been organized. 
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Loan’s made under the Federal Farm Loan Sy’dem from the Organization 
of the System to 30 September 1919. 


District and State 

Number 
ot national 
farm loan 
associations 
chartered 

Number 

of loans made 

Total 

amount loaned 

Distiict No. X: 

Maine. 

16 

511 

{1,063.550 

New Hampshixe 

6 

147 

312,900 

Vermont , . . 

II 

306 

785,500 

Massadnisetts . 

17 

591 

1,488,605 

Rhode Island . 

2 

50 

1x8,400 

Connecticat . . 

15 

390 

1,201,600 

New York . . . 

42 

I.351 

4.142,740 

New Jersey . . 

17 

240 

801,250 

Pistiict No. 2 : 

Pennsylvania . 

45 

864 

2,262,900 

Virginia .... 

75 

2,392 

6.341.850 

West Virginia . 

24 

627 

1,137.650 

Maryland . . . 

14 

204 

634.700 

Delaware . . . 

I 

12 

34,500 

District No. 3: 

North Carolina. 

128 

2,610 

4.635.550 

South Carolina. 

100 

1,631 

4,387.090 

Georgia 

65 

945 

*. 454.*85 

Florida 

68 

1,371 

2,414,120 

District No. 4: 

Tennessee . 

112 

1.966 

4,881.500 

Kentucky 

8z 

1.378 

3.458,700 

Indiana . 

90 

3,361 

7,913,300 

Ohio . . 

35 

527 

1,706,400 

District No. 5: 

Alabama* . . 

107 

3,413 

5,752.445 

l/ouisiana . . 

68 

*.589 

4,180490 

Misbibsippl. . 

141 

6.493 

8.359,570 

District No. 6: 

Tilijinf*; , 

112 

1,711 

6,633,835 

Missouri. 

134 

2,609 

7,006,900 

Arkansas 

137 

4.757 

7,266,305 

l>istriGt Ko. 7: 

North Dakota 

169 

5,119 

15,339,300 

Minnesota . . . 

144 

3,117 

9,318400 

Wisconsin . . . 

86 

1,797 

4.093400 

Michigan . , . 

117 

3,699 

4,855.000 
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Loans made mtder the Federal Farm Loan System from the Organization 
of the System to 30 September 19^9 (Continued). 



Number 
of national 

Number 

Total 

Distiict and Stale 

birm loan 
associabous 

of loanb made 

amcnml loaned 


clurlcicd 


Pistiict No. 

lomi. 


134 

*,475 

5^17,110,250 

Nebraska . . . 


125 

2514 

10,506,990 

Soutb Dakota 


79 

1,615 

6,500,950 

Wyoming . . 


22 

443 

972,100 

Difsnet No. 9 : 

Kansas . . - 


129 

3,082 

10,771,500 

Oklahoma. • 


119 

*,587 

5,099,100 

Colorado . . 



2,305 

4,591,000 

New Mexico. 


81 

1,869 

2,850,200 

District No. lo; 

Texas. 


^20 

10,212 

28,606,561 

District No. ii : 

California 


113 

2,869 

9,315,500 

trtah . . 


59 

1,407 

3.973.800 

Nevada . 


3 

38 

172,600 

Arizona . 


9 

232 

603,500 

District No. X2 : 

Idaho. . . 


75 

2,412 

6.789,295 

Montana. . 


132 

4,058 

9,949,640 

Oregon . . 


91 

3,018 

8,715,180 

Washington 


153 

4,to8 

9,4*6.745 


Total . . 

3,953 

100, |.12 

$*61,175,346 


On 30 September jgig the aEjgresrate capital of the Federal T/and Banks 
was $21,387,689 of which $13,032,860 was held by the national fann loan 
associations. 


UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA. 

ADVANCES TO SETTWSRS IN THE TRANSVAAI, — Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette, N°. 997, Pretoria, 15 September 1919. 

The terms and conditions under which advances may be made by the 
Minister of I/ands to lessees under the Crown Lands Disposal Ordinance, 
N®. 57 of 190 ^ (Transvaal) were published w the Union Goi'ernment GazeUe 
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of 15 September 191Q. Such advances may be made for the erection or con¬ 
struction of improvements of a permanent or substantial nature on a hold¬ 
ing, or for providing a lessee with stock, implements, seeds and other things 
necessary to enable him tc develop and work liis holding beneficially. 

Applications are made to the Department of Lands, which refers them 
to the Land Board appointed in terms of the Ordinance. No advance is 
made except on the recommendation of the Land Board and the total amount 
of advances made to a lessee cannot exceed £350. 

Interest is payable half-yearly at the rate of 5 per cent per annum and 
if any sum payable by a lessee be not paid within one month from the date 
on which it falls due, interest at the rate of % per cent, will be charged 
thereon from the date on w^hich it became due to the date on which the pay¬ 
ment is actually made. 

If the borrower’s lease under the Ordinance is ceded, terminated or 
cancelled, the principal remaining unpaid, together with interest due thereon, 
becomes forthwith due and payable. In the event of the money advanced 
net being spent by the lessee for the purposes for which it was advanced, or 
if the lessee otherwise fails to coinplj' with the conditions on which the ad¬ 
vance was made, the ^Minister of Lauds may declare the advance, as well as 
any advance pre^nously made, and interest thereon to be forthwith due 
and payable and may also ca.ncel the lease of the holding. 

The lessee must insure against loss by fire such building on his holding 
as the Minister may direct and must keep in repair any improvements on the 
holding. 

Unless the Land Board otherwise direct, the right of property in all 
livestock, implements and other material advanced will be vested in the 
Minister of Lands until the whole of the advance, with interest, has been 
repaid. 

Apart from making advances to the lessee, the!Minister may, on receipt 
of an application from the les.see and subject to the reconmendation of the 
Land Board, cause boring operations to be effected or impro\'ements of a 
permanent nature to be constructed and the cost thereof may be added to 
the purchase price of the holding and the rent or instalments of purchase 
price payable by the lessee in respect of the holding niay be increased 
accordingly. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRIA. 

THE ABSORPTION OE PEASANT HOLDINGS 
AND I/EGISDATIVE EFFORTS TO COUNTERACT IT 

by Hermann Kazxbrxtnner, Agricultural Engineer. 

Since j86o changes in the tenure of land, variously caused and very 
deplorable from the economic point of view, have occurred in certain parts 
of Austria and especially in the eastern dstricts. The number of the inde¬ 
pendent peasant landowners has decreased while that of the large landown¬ 
ers has increased as has the size of their holdings. 

Generally the large Austrian properties, particularly in the territories 
of the Sudeten and the Carpathians which have today passed respectively 
to the Republic of Czechoslovakia and to Poland, were models as regarded 
the intensive use of their soil, their improved system of farming, and the 
scientific utilization of their products which were subjected on the spot to in¬ 
dustrial processes. But on the large properties whicli have recently sprung up 
in the mountainous countries agriculture was and is mainly extensive. Fields 
and meadows are mostly turned into forests ; mountain pasturelands are 
abandoned to wild vegetation; buildings not needed by the keepers are 
left to fall into ruins. 

The peasants' holdings have almost always been acquired by 
towndwdlers, who have generally wished to procure for themsdves 
a larger or smaller property for puiposes of sport or as a summer residence. 
More rarely, especially when they have been acquired by religious corpora¬ 
tions, these holdings have constituted a safe if little remunerative invest¬ 
ment for capital. Only exceptionally has tliere been an idea of acquiring 
them as a speculation, in view of their value for growing timber. The mot¬ 
ives which have determined the purchase have also determined the utiliza¬ 
tion of the soil. Generally agriculture has been superseded by extensive for¬ 
estry, and stock-raising, which had some importance, by game preserving. 
Only the best and best situated pieces of land have been reserved for farming 
onasmall scale, which generally has not supplied the needs of the new own- 
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ers or the need for food of the game they preserve. It has therefore 
come about that very many landowners have bought hay, horse-chestnuts 
and similar stores and transported them to the mountains. In a few ex¬ 
ceptional cases the new landowners ha\e tried to keep up a certain agricul¬ 
tural production. In these cases, however, thorough methods of farming, 
which aim systematically at production, have not been fohow'ed, the guidance 
being rather that of caprice and being above all imcompetent. There have 
been farms in which every fashionable novdty and every idea formulated 
have been introduced. The method of keeping stodc permanently at grass 
has succeeded that of keeping it stalled; grey cattle have been replaced by 
red and white cattle; first pigs, then horses or sheep have been kept, in a 
varying series, generally by an ever changing staff who have been strange 
to -^e country and have J^een dismissed before they have had the chance 
of adapting themsdves to the local economic conditions. The farms have 
always been run at a loss, generally for several years. When the owners have 
become convinced that they would never, never draw a profit from them, 
they have ended by abandoning agricultuie even on the areas hitherto used 
for it and by afforesting these also. 

The transformation of many peasants’ holdings into sporting properties 
resulted in a thiuning of the population, for not only the peasants, their 
families and those they employed emigrated to the valleys and plains and 
the towns, but also the craftsmen and tradesmen of the mountains. In 
the time of the greatest absorption of peasant holdings into large properties, 
the so-called Bducrnlegungy many small iron-works were also ruined. They 
were to be found in all the valleys, obtaining power from the mountain 
falls and using charcoal, the latter being an important and lucrative source 
of gain for the peasants. When the large scientifically run ironworks, found¬ 
ed on a large scale and brilliantly organized, robbed the small diterpiises 
of their life-force, these latter, wrldch had been active for centuries, and their 
workmen, had to forsake their home, and thus depopulation increased, 
and a yet larger emigration of peasants ensued since the market hitherto 
open for charcoal was lost. This is an interesting example of the connection 
between industry and agriculture which is often so close. 

Side by side with the decrease in the population there was a decrease 
in the number of heads of live stock, in the whole agricultural production 
and in the country’s tax-paying capacity. The lack of uniform statistics, 
and the circumstance that the changes named were influenced in a cbntrary 
sense by other factors, make it impossible to illustrate this statement with 
figures. Such illustration would be possible only after a very detailed ex¬ 
planation which would take aU accompanying circumstances exactly into 
account, and fpr this we have no space. But we have many single state¬ 
ments to draw upon, and we can thence directly or indirectly deduce the 
loss which title absorption of peasant holdings implies. Wettschieber, in 
his work “Die Bauemlegung in Steiermark, ” published in Gratz in 1916, 
proves that in Upper St^^a, from 1903 to 1913, there vrere sold to persons 
other than peasants 585 farms, previously owned by peasants only, having a 
total area of 23,356 hectares and being of the value of 17,500,000 crowns. 
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Nearly half the land thus conveyed served to form or enlarge sporting pro¬ 
perties. In the judicial districts of Liezen and Rottenmann, wliich have an 
area of 80,600 hectares, there were sold to vSporting owners during the last 
forty years, according to Uitz (“ Der Riickgang dcs bauerlichen Besitzungs " 
in “ Zeitschrift fiir Volkwirtschaft **, Vienna, 1915) 300 peasants’ holdings 
having a a total area of 17,000 hectares. The area sold is equal in the dis¬ 
trict of Liezen to half and in that of Tottenmann to two thirds of the present 
property of peasants. Dr. Giirtler, in his “ Verlorenes Bauerland, ” published 
in Gratz in 1917, makes similar observations. 

In Lower Austria, according to enquiries made l^y the Provincial 
Council of Lower Austria, 4,306 peasants’ holdings were sold voluntarily and 
1,361 compulsorily from 1883 to 1893, most of them g'dng to form sporling 
properties. According to Panz, 216 peasants’ holdings, extending in round 
figures over 16,000 hectares, were absorbed into large properties between 
1883 and 1903 in the three judicial districts of Aspang, Gutenstein and 
Ganing. In 396 cases of sales noted in the report of the Provincial Com¬ 
mittee of Lower Austria, the former owners had become day or permanent 
labourers ; in 647 cases they had entered other trades ; in 517 they had taken 
other farms ; in 191 they had retired on pensions ; in 54 they had been ad¬ 
mitted into paupers’ asylums ; in 4^4 they were dead. 

Enquiries in other provinces yielded similar results. Most of the former 
owners were gaining a living in towns and in industry—^very few of them in 
the country — often a precarious living in conditions new to them. Yet 
the force they represented was not lost to the country. But the reduction 
in the country’s flocks and herds had an unmitigated importance. If the 
results of the census of live stock made on 31 December in the last ten years 
be compared, we find a diminution in the number of cattle and sheep or, 
rarely, an insignificant increase. ^ This is particularly striking for the years 
from igoo to 1910, in which tlie’ nimiber of cattle and sheep dcreased all 
over the mountainous country except in Lower Austria where it increased by 
0.4 per cent. (2,571 head). 

According to the census of live stock of 31 December 1910 (“Die Er- 
gebnisse der Viehzahlung vom 31 Dezember 1910 ”), published by the 
Central Statistical Commissioii, the herds of the several provinces were 
as follows: 



x88o 

jBgt) 

TOOO 

19X0 

Lower Austria . . . 

• • 564,^67 

554.153 

606,938 

609,509 

Upper Austria . . . 

• • 555.155 

555.074 

588,569 

552,877 

Salzburg. 

. i 149.581 

143.484 

141.549 

128,618 

Styria. 

• • &63.173 

700,012 

718,841 

683,443 

Carinthia. 

• • 258,255 

347.557 

256,220 

222,383 

Tyrol. 

. . 420,169 

402,989 

433,405 

412,667 

Vorarlberg. 

• • 61,115 

58,231 

62,635 

58.593 
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The flocks were as follows: 



1880 

1890 

1900 

19x0 

l/ower Austria. . . . 

.. 178.541 

115.552 

661,490 

44.619 

Upper Austria. . . . 

.. 80,139 

63,310 

47.674 

32,204 

Salzburg. 

.. 58,290 

51,860 

45 .o '63 

35.991 

Styiia. 

.. 188,273 

162,416 

123,245 

86,708 

Carinthia. 

.. 167,809 

132,709 

118,563 

71.316 

Tyrol. 

.. 246,426 

307.329 

176,594 

150,903 

Vorarlberg. 

.. 12,312 

10,204 

7.999 

4.686 


When these figures are examined it should of course be remembered that 
other circumstances, as wdl as the reduction of farmed area due to the ab¬ 
sorption of peasant holdings, have determined the diminution in the number 
of cattle, which has in many cases been itself the cause of a deterioration 
in the economic condition of the peasants in the country. A farm which 
derives its chief profit from the sale of Uve stock and their products must 
obviously decline in prosperity when the nmnber of the animals it maintains 
no longer allows of any sales, the whole increase being absorbed by the owner's 
own consumption. 

It is interesting to compare the flocks and herds of T900 with those of 
1910 in the districts in which the absorption of peasant holdings by large 
properties was notoriously on the greatest scale Such a comparison makes 
very clear the mutual connection of the flocks and herds and of the absorp¬ 
tion of peasant holdings. In the political district of I/ilienfeld in l/ower 
Austria the number of cattle fdl by 1,373 from 13,894, that of sheep by 1,370 
from 2,783 ; in the judicial district of Glaggnitz the number of cattle, 6,279, 
fell by 350, that of sheep, 934, by 447 , in the political district of Poggstall 
14,446 cattle fell by 1,078 and 2,880 sheep by 900; in the political district 
of Scheibbs 29,185 cattle by 1,263 and 5,738 sheep by 2,232; and in the ju¬ 
dicial district of Gutenstein 4,401 cattle by 732 and 618 sheep by 248. 

It can easily be understood that the diminution of the farmed area and 
of the flocks and herds, and the small number of peasants cultivating the 
soil, on the one hand, and the increased naniber of consumers in the towns 
on the other hand, did not a little to aggravate the situation in Austria-Hun¬ 
gary during the war with regard to the food-supply, and especially such 
situation in Austria, which is now made up almost exclusively of the 
mountainous countries which suffered most from the absorption of 
peasants' holdings. 

The lessened tax-paying capacity of the districts in which this ab¬ 
sorption of small agricultural holdings took place is in general hard to es¬ 
timate, although the land-tax is considerably lower for recently afforested 
woods than for Adds and woods. The transformation has generally taken 
place little by little, and always much more slowly than the growth of the 
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fiscal burden which has increased rapidly in consequence of the increased 
needs and the lessened value of money. The effect of the decline of small 
agricultural holdings has, on the other hand, been much felt in the taxa¬ 
tion of single communes. The communes supply their own need of money by 
an additional tax added to the government tax, and since communal ex¬ 
penditure is not reduced by a reduction of population — roads and schools 
have to be maintained in the same way, whether the peasants number 
20 or 6o — the additional taxes have to be doubled or even quadrupled 
while the government tax is appreciably falling owing to the transforma¬ 
tion of fields into woods and the demolition of dwdling-houses. This ex¬ 
plains why the remaining peasants are subject to such heavy communal 
taxation, although they also pay considerable taxes to the State. Thus 
the remaining peasants are under another economic disadvantage. Thdr 
financial position is again weakened and their economic independence 
threatened. 

Before the war the necessity of taking energetic and precisely direct¬ 
ed action with regard to this injurious absorption of peasant holdings, 
of discovering its causes and arresting its effects (i), was overlooked, al¬ 
though at the beginning it would have been easy to repair the damage 
already done and to prevent it from spreading. 

As it is easy to mend a small hole in the roof of a house and thus pre¬ 
vent large damages, so it is a simple matter to repair economic losses as 
soon as they make themselves evident. But as it is difficult to restore a 
house which is in a thoroughly bad state of repair, so it is hard to re-estab¬ 
lish in their old conditions a class of peasant landowners whose existence 
is gravely compromised. 

Only during the war was an energetic effort made to arrest the exodus 
of peasants from the land and to prevent the transition from intensive to 
extensive cultivation, but the true causes of the absorption of peasant hold¬ 
ings were not touched nor the evil attacked at its roots. 

The law as to the sale of lands, ^i^&Griindverk 6 ^lrsvcrord}mn%,oic^ 
ust 1915, published in No, 234 of the " Rcichsgescteblatt," had in very 
many cases an extremely beneficent effect. It prevented the speculative 
purchase of peasants' land by persons wishing to acquire sporting proper¬ 
ties, by traders and by persons enriched by the war, and it preserved to 
peasant farming much land which otherwise would have been irretrievably 
lost to it, given the many conveyances which must have been caused 
by the war and the sacrifices it imposed on the peasants. The good re¬ 
sults of this law led to the drafting of a liberal land biU, on modern princi¬ 
ples, intended to complete the work begun. Guided by experience of the 
preceding law, this biU aimed at providing for aU possible cases, espedaUy 
for that of compulsory sales of peasants’ holdings, and at preventing all 
evasion of the rules established. While the Grimdverkehrsordnung aimed 
only at erecting a barrier against the further absorption of peasant hold- 

(z) A dear sign of indifference in this connection is the fact that there are no official sta¬ 
tistics as to the absorption of the peasant holdings. 
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ings, the law of 31 May 1919 took a further step forward in that it proposed 
to reconstitute peasant holdings which had been absorbed into large es¬ 
tates. 

The publication of this law, Gesetz iiber die Wjederhesiedhmg gehgter 
Banemguter und Hmskranwesen, printed in No. 310 of the “ Reichsgesetz- 
blatt, was one of the most important legislative measures taken by the 
young Austrian republic’s Ministry of Agriculture. The law will soon be 
put in force, after much prdiminary work, and it aims at restoring to their 
original purpose the lands taken from the peasants after i January 1870 
and at constituting new agricultural holdings. Various rules, contained 
in the law, for guaranteeing the economic efficiency of the new peasants’ 
holdings are remarkable. For example, land is granted to applicants only 
if they are in a position to prove that their knowledge and capacity are 
such as to ensure that regular and suitable farming of the holding which 
is necessary to its lasting productiveness (^4). Holdings prevented by 
their insufficient area or unfavourable situation from affording means of 
sustenance are, in general, unavailable lor applicants. In order that the 
purchase-price may not constitute too heavy a burden for the new settler, 
it is, in general, forbidden that such price be equal to more than ten 
times the value of the net yield as estimated for purposes of the land-tax 
(net revenue as by Cadaster, § 10) (i). Given the present plentifulness of 
money among the peasants in tlie lower districts of Austria, and the pos¬ 
sibility of sdling all agricultural produce easily at good prices, it is to be 
presumed that there will be a large demand for small agricultural holdings, 
the more so because the land hunger of the peasant population is in any 
case very acute. The erroneous belief still pievails that larger yields can 
be obtained only by the utilization of larger areas, the present farming 
methods being followed. It is therefore to be presumed that many peas¬ 
ants will buy back their former holdings, thus increasing the arable area 
to a far from negligible extent. Such buying back of holdings should be 
matter for congratulation whenever it affects areas hitherto cultivated 
extensively. 

The areas which a large landowner has utilized intensivdy, perhaps 
even better than the peasants, and procured by joining scattered fidds, 
pieviously hard to cultivate, and uniting them in a large farm worked as 
a unit, are in another case. Such estates are not few on the plain, where 
there are only isolated cases of a real absoiptions of peasant holdings, and 
to these estates the law cannot bring the benefit which it is expected to 
biing to the general economy of the country. 

But in the mountains it may often occur that no one will be found who 
wishes to take advantage of the opportunity of buying the former peasant’s 
holdings. Present circumstances, the extraordinarily high prices of live 
stock, the lack of building material, implements, household goods, are not 
Kkdy to promote and facilitate the constitution of new farms. It should 
also not be forgotten that unfavourable circumstances, generally the farm’s 


(i) Sec Straxtbinoer, Das Wiederbesiedlun^sgesetZt Vienna, 19x9. 
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■fitianrifl.1 rtdn, were the cause of its sale. Since these circumstances have 
not been altered a farm which was not productive will not now yield much. 
Especially if it must bear the burden of a very high working capital, its re¬ 
constitution will ofter little attraction. 

On the other hand, a confident hope may be expressed that existing 
farms will make the most of the opportunity and consolidate their lands, 
thus increasing the capacity of these to carry productive live stock. Stock 
raising has greatly suffered in mountainous countries from the lack of 
sufficient pasturing districts. The benefit received will indeed be fully 
fdt only if the peasant is enabled, by a better education, to make better 
use of these larger areas. For, as we have already shown, a larger farming 
area is of no use if it be not more scientifically cultivated. The technical 
instruction of the peasant of the mountain districts still leaves much to be 
desired ; in this respect too he has been neglected. A wide and difficult 
but a fi^ntful field of labour here lies open to the activity of the agricultur¬ 
al authorities. 

The existing laws need completion in another direction. It must 
above aU be provided that conveyances of property be withdrawn from 
the domain of chance and speculation, and that not only by the Grnnd- 
verkeltrsveroydnung^, but also by the orders arising out of this law and the 
interpretation given to it. There are still burdensome services, lands util¬ 
ized in common, lands held in scattered parcels and subdivided holdings, 
which are to no one’s advantage. Medinger (i) proposes tlie establish¬ 
ment of regular settlement offices whose business it would be to solve all 
these problems. He also proposes a reform of entail (Fideikonmis) and the 
constitution of RentengiUer, of hereditary leaseholds, and of homesteads 
for discharged soldiers. 
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If historical proof were necessary to show the Andalusian farmer’s 
desire to enjoy the benefit of the whole product of his labour, and the 
natural reaction of such des re on the public authorities, it would be 
enough, without going back to the royal “ notes ” of 1571-3, which organ¬ 
ized the vsettlement of the lands confiscated from the Moors, to recall the 
land settlement decreed on 5 July 1767 which in little more than four y^ears 
transformed into fertile lands more than 100 leagues of desert in the provin¬ 
ces of Jaen, Cordova and Seville. These provisions, and those which fol¬ 
lowed them almost uninterruptedly until the middle of last century and 
appeared subsequently from time to time, indicate the deep-seated unrest 
in the economic and social conditions of the Andalusian agricultural 
population. 

In order therefore thoroughly to understand the grave problem which 
exists in those provinces, the reasons of such unrest must be sought. 
This search we propose to make when we have briefly shown the agricul¬ 
tural conditions of the district. We will speak of what has been done and 
of what remains to be done in order that peace may return to the Andalu¬ 
sian countryside. 


§ I. Agricoeture IN Andaextsia. 

Although Andalusia properly so called — taken as one of the 79 dis¬ 
tricts in which the 49 provinces of the kingdom of Spain are grouped — 
includes only the provinces of Seville, Cadiz, Huelva, Cordova and Jaen, 
Andalusia in the wider and more usual meaning of the name is applied to 
the richest territory of Southern Spain and also comprises the provinces of 
Granada, Almeria and Malaga. 

It extends over 87,571 square Idlometres and constitutes more than a 
fifth of the whole area of the kingdom. 

Surrounded by the sea to the east and in its lower part it forms an 
immense vaUeywhich slopes down to the north of Sierra Morena and rises 
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to the south towards Sierra Nevada. Almost its whole length is traversed 
by the Guadalquivir and it is watered by numerous lesser rivers- 

The fertility of Andalusia is well known * it is enough to recall that the 
basin of the Guadalquivir is very rich in wheat, and that the raisins of Ma¬ 
laga and Alicante constitute a great article oi exi)ort which goes especially 
to North America and Great Britain (about 200,000 quintals a year). 

Not merely extensive olive-giovos but veiilable woods of olive-trees 
are a characteristic of Andalusia, and in good years nearly three million 
hectolitres of oil are produced. The fruit trade is also very active, particu¬ 
larly as regards oranges and lemons, pomegranates, figs, almonds, dates 
and prickly pears which are exported in large quantities. 

The province of Granada produces hemp in large quantities ,* that of 
M^aga is rich in sugar-cane and that of Almeria in esparto grass. 

Cork is another exported product. Andalusian horses are famous and 
there are camel-farms in the province of Cadiz. 

Production might however be much more abundant. The unproduc¬ 
tive area, if the little irrigated province of Almeria and the province of 
Huelva, in which mines and sandy stretches abound, be excepted, is not 
very extensive compared with the land suited to cultivation. 

But of this land nearly half is used as pasturage or abandoned. Most 
of the properties are vast and are occupied by the owner or accumulated 
in a few hands. 

The following table, which contains statistical data drawn from in¬ 
formation supplied by the Junta ConsulUva Agrondmica, deserves atten¬ 
tion. 


Di^inhuHoH of Cultivated Area m Andalusia, 
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§ 2 . Historical notbs-as to the agitations or the agricultural 

POPUIATION. 

We do not intend in this article to trace precisely the historical devd- 
opnient of the agrarian movements of Andalusia. They followed on 
two essential factors, one prevailingly political and the other economic. 
Although these are, as is easily understood, dosely connected, we must en¬ 
tirely neglect the former and confine our enquiry to the latter. It is cert¬ 
ain that there is a long preliminary history of peasants' risings, but the 
first period as to which we have sure and detailed information began to¬ 
wards the midle of last century. In 1855, 1^57 and 1861 there is news of 
bands of peasants in various parts of the Andalusian districts, armed with 
scythes and other agricultural implemen+s, who not only dared to attack 
farmhouses, illtreating and sometimes killing the owners, but also occupied 
large villages, violently imposing their authority on the irdiabitants. Epi¬ 
sodic and more or less violent risings occurred at intervals until 1892 when 
bands of peasants made an attack, which was easily repulsed, on the town 
of Jerez. 

This episode dosed the first cycle of rebellion. The second was charac¬ 
terized by strikes. The first agricultural strike in Andalusia occurred as 
early as 1883 until the beginning of the present century such strikes 
were neither frequent nor very important. 

There was much agitation in the Cordovan country from 1902 to 
1904 — labourers' trades-unions, strikes, disorder, riots, crops and stacks 
destroyed by incendiarism. No statistics of these ^trikes were kept, so 
that we do not know their number or prevailing character. 

Shortly after this crisis in Cordovan territory, the Istituto de Refotmas 
Sod'ales began to keep statistics of strikes. There was one strike in each of 
the years 1908, 1911 and 1912 and there were three in 1913 and 7 in 1914. 
Thus the movement was rapidly accentuated from 1913 onwards. It 
was localized especially in the Guadalquivir and Guadalete valleys in which 
grain is grown over vast areas. More than half the strikes occur during the 
grain harvest. Their object is almost always the increase of wages and the 
reduction of the working day, only one having been caused by the dismiss¬ 
al of a foreman. Of the 13 strikes hitherto noted, the workmen won 5 and 
lost 3 and received only partial satisfaction for their demands in the 
other 5. 

In the first years of the war no great divergence from previous years 
was observed: according to the statistics mentioned above only ten agricul¬ 
tural strikes were prodamed in the Andalusian districts from 1915 to 1917 
and they were all local conflicts due to bad economic conditions which be¬ 
came general and were aggravated. 

But in 1918 the period of acute agitation returned. In the province of 
Cordova alone more than 70,000 labourers had organized themselves in 
sodeties for resistance. 
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An agricultural labourers' congress, which took place in that province 
in October, made demands to which the landowners declared themsdves 
unable to accede. Consequently the suppressed discontent broke out with 
impressive seriousness. During 1919, vStimulated by the claims of an agri¬ 
cultural congress held in Seville in May, one strike succeeded another, fields, 
flocks and herds were abandoned, hostile acts were committed agauist land- 
owners, strawricks, garnered crops, olive-groves and vast pinewoods were 
set on fire. 

Repression by military force, persuasion exercised by influential 
persons, and concessions on the part of many landowners had the effect 
of gradually calming the spirits of the agricultural population. 

Covert agitation continues in the Andalusian countryside, especially 
in Cordova, and the present situation is still sufficiently grave, but J;he 
period of acute crisis fortunately seems to be over. 


§ 3. Causes op the discontent. 

The agrarian problem of Andalusia may be comidered in a double 
aspect, economic and social. 

The Andalusian cultivator is goodnatured, not prone to hatred; and 
as in the past he did not hate his masters when he suffered from hunger, so 
he would not have risen against them now had he not been stirred up by 
social and economic changes. 

His lack of education is favoured by the isolation in which he works and 
the absenteeism of the large landowners who let thdr wide lands. He 
suffers from the complete absence of agricultural schools and of attempts 
at co-operation and, until recent times, of association. The present trades- 
unions pay no direct regard to agriculture but only think of resistance, right 
or wrong, to masters. The Andalusian peasant is also demoralized by 
seeing land as fertile as that on which he works producing less than it might, 
because it is cultivated unscientifically or l>ccause the large landowners 
leave much of it uncultivated. It is therefore no wonder that the peasant 
easily listened to agitators. JMoreover the rise, on tlie one hand, in the cost 
of all necessaries — food, clothes, lodging — and the lowness, on the oilier 
hfind, of wagevS, in spite of the hardness of labour, could not but i)revcnt the 
wellbeing of the agricultural population. 

It should be added that many landowners*, who were obliged to increase 
wages eight or ten years ago in order to intensify cultivation, found them¬ 
sdves afterwards obliged to employ only the labourers indispensable to 
cultivation admitting of no dday; and thus cultivation was limited and 
many labourers were unemployed. 

The European war ensued to render conditions worse. The increase 
in the cost of the means of subsistence took on proportions which were more 
and more disquieting, while other preoccupations diverted the attention of 
the press and influential citizens from the business of solving the agrarian 
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problem. It should be remembered that there is no agricultural party 
in the Spanish parliament although the country is eminently agricultural. 

If to all this be added the fact that it is the dream of every cultivator 
to own land and enlarge his holding, we have an idea of the economic and 
social causes of the discontent of the Andalusian peasant. 


§ 4. Provisions i^cade and to be m\de. 

The normal conditions of the agricultural population of Andalusia have 
always constituted one of the grave preoccupations of the central govern¬ 
ment and of specialist students of agricultural economy. 

In recent years there has been, as well as the general prorusions for 
the improvement of agriculture throughout the kingdom, a whole series of 
provisions which refer exclusively to the Andalusian district. 

Prom the time when it was founded the Istituto de Reformas Sociales 
seriously undertook the examination of this problem and made definite pro¬ 
posals which will give the authorities a basis on which to propose provisions 
and reforms. 

In Kebruary iq''3 a competition, for which the king gave prizes, was 
held lor j^apers on “The Agrarian Problem in the South of Spain. How 
* the Interests of Landowners and Labourers may be Harmonized. Means 
of Incrcdbing the Production of the Soil." Seventy-eight papers were, " 
to quote the report, ** submitted by- humble priests who expounded their 
ideas simply, by students skilled in natural and agronomic science, by la¬ 
bourers of small means, by discharged soldiers, engineers, doctors, teachers, 
rich agricultural landowners. " 

Three years later the Minister of Agriculture sent a special commission 
to Andalusia to investigate the grave problem. 

The conditions of the rural population became, as we have seen, worse, 
and in January 1918 a committee of the Istituto de Rehnnas Sociale^, over 
which this body’s president, Viscount de Eza, presided, went to Andalu^iia. 
The royal decree, published on 31 April of this year and aimed at prevent¬ 
ing conflicts, was inspired by the proposals of this committee. 

With the same object a Si)ecial Commissioner of Security and Vigi¬ 
lance was appointed and sent to Andalusia in May 1919. 

In the following June an enquiry was made by royal order into the dis¬ 
tribution of rural property in the provinces of Caceres and Badajoz, Seville 
Cadiz, Cordova, Jaen, Malaga and Salamanca and their productiveness, and 
it was requested that possible improvements should be studied. 

The.royal decree of 6 June 1919 provided for the acceleration of en¬ 
quiries and for works of irrigation in the Lower Guadalquivir Valley. It 
completed the work of the Irrigators’ Syndicate, active since 1911. A 
similar decree was published six days later for extending irrigation from 
the Guadalquivir and the Guadalete. 

But much remained to be done before the development of agriculture 
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in these districts and the wellbeing and quiet of the niral population could 
be ensured. 

A grave question is that of the subdivision of large properties. To 
many it seems desirable that the vast areas of governiueut and coniniiinat 
land should be distributed in small lots to cullivaiors^ not us leaseholds 
but as freeholds, to be paid for by instalments over long tenus of years. Such 
is the opinion which Mr. Augnsto Gonzales Bcsada ex]><)itnded in iqob in 
his ' Memorial as to the I.and Settlement Bill. 

Count de los Andes states that "it is hidispdisable that the labourer 
should have an interest in what he produces and identify liiiiiself therewith, 
and that this can be accomplished by giidng him a share of the profits of 
agriculture, thus making him the natural opponent of vSttikes and making 
it his interest to work hard. 

A question-form of the afore-mentioned committee of the Insiituio 
de Refotmaa Soc^aUs evoked from competent persons and employers' 
and labourers' associations other proposals, of which we cite the 
chief. 

It would above all be opportune to introduce agricultural credit, now 
unknown in Andalusia: agricultural banks would be immensely useful if they 
were set up side by side with peasants' and landowners' associations. 

Insurance against accidents, and more especially insurance against 
old age and sickness, could rescue the Andalusian cultivator from his 
miserable condition and rouse bis dejected spirit. 

Very particular care should be given to removing the ignorance in 
which he lives, by multiplying schools, and by introducing higher and 
lower agricnltnral instruction both theoretical and practical. 

At the same time a stop should be put by legislation to the absenteeism 
of the large landowners and they should be forced to return to the^’r lands. 
Their exploitation of their tenants, and thf" exploitation which these in 
their turn practise on the labourers, would thus be prevented. 

It is however plain that none of those are immediate remedies, and that 
even if they could be applied immediately they would produce effects only 
after a longer or shorter interval of time. 

The committee over which Viscount de TJza presided ])roposed imme¬ 
diate measures for the province of Cordova. Mixed municipal coiuiuittoes, 
composed of employers and labourers and presided over by the respective 
mayors, were to be set up. Their members would make agreements as to 
the condition? of agricultural labour In the town of Cordova a mixed pro¬ 
vincial committee was to be set uj), which would be responsible for watching 
over and inspecting the municipal committees, would act as a court of appeal 
for the latter committees when they failed to reach agreement, and would be 
responsible for interpreting doubtful clauses in agreements and for facilitat¬ 
ing their fulfilment It was also proposed that in case negotiations between 
mployers and labourers broke down there should be recourse to arbitra¬ 
tion. Finally, the government was invited to make these provisions ap¬ 
plicable to the other provinces. 

The landowners of some agricultural centres have already consented to 
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make notable concessions to the peasants, not only raising thdr paj’' but 
also, in many cases, granting them land to work directly on their own ac- 
cc»unt. On the other hand, not a few cultivators* trade-unions have un¬ 
derstood that in their own interest they must not he exacting in their claims. 
If these examples are more universally followed and if the proposed meas¬ 
ures of improvement are carefully carried out, the peace which is beginning 
to return to Andalusian villages will not again be disturbed and it will 
be p(jssible to that the agricultural problem has been finally solved. 


SWEDEN, 

COLLECTIVE labour HIRING CONTRACTS 
IN AGRICULTURE. 


OI?EiaAL SOURCE: 

Den Kollsktiva ovtai.sfor'MCEN inom tordbruket {The forms of coUedtve contract in agri^ 
culture), ill Sociala Meddelandcs, Na>. 7-8,1919. 


§ T. Trade unionis^^i in Swedish agriculture. 

The Swedish peasants kept on the whole outride the modem labour 
movements which largdy manifested themselves among industrial work¬ 
ers. In general there were in agriculture patriarchal relations between 
employers and employed which excluded all that harsh conflict of interests 
whence arose the dements of trade organization in industry, whether 
of workmen or of employers. The sporadic efforts which led in some rural 
districts to collective movements amoi^ peasants, for the purpose of 
demanding better working conditions and wages and for drawing up col¬ 
lective labour hiring contracts, remained localized in a few farms or in a 
few districts, or, at the most, lost strength and gradually faded away 
when once they had attained to their immediate ends. The movement 
whidi manitested itsdf in the country last summer, and dealt with the 
question.of wages and hiring agreements, seems however to have brou^t 
the problem of the agricultural labourers to be regarded as a social prob¬ 
lem on the same level, with respect both to its vastness and to its conse¬ 
quences, as that of the mdustrial workers. 

The agricultural labourers are now organized in two trade associations^ 
the Swedish Agricultural Labourers’ Federation [Sv&tiska Lantarbetarer- 
jdrbmdeS) and the Federation of Agricultural Labourers of Upland (Uf-- 
pldndska Lantarbetarfdrbundet), of which the latter was formed last year 
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while the former represents in its present fonn the re\dval and enlargement 
of an older organization. After a first movement for higher wages among 
the peasants of some farms of Skane province, support ed by a trade asso¬ 
ciation which was dissolved when the question of wages was settled, a 
Federation of Agricultural I/aboitrers of Skfine {Skdns/ca Lantuybdarer- 
Idrbiaid) was constituted in igo.]. It developed largely in the four next 
years and brought about, after several strikes, sonu‘ of them ot long diu- 
ation, the regulation of wages and working conditions in x^arious places. 
Independent^ of this organization, there was formed in H)()5 the Central 
Swedish Agricultural I/abourers' Federation (Mdlersla Svengrs Ltuitcrbc- 
tare}Idrhitnd) which was merged in iqoH with the Skane organization, 
the two becoming the Swedish Agricultural Ivabourers* h'ederation (Svchska 
Lantarbetareriorbund), This latter asked and obtained enroliiicitt in the 
national organization, with a membership of about 10,000. This raxfid 
progress was soon followed by a rapid retrograde nw)vcment. Hardly 
were conditions as to wages impna^ed b}’ the trade federation than the 
peasants showed that tliej" were little interested in the work ol tli<*ir or¬ 
ganization ; and when, partly as the effect of a strike of coniiiiunal workers 
in Malmo in August 1918, the resistance of the labourers in ySotithern >Skane 
seemed to be vacillating, there w'as a general exodus Iroiii the hVderation, 
which, on the other hand, grew during the great strikers of the nc'xt year 
to an extent which undermined its economic position and cntii ely pnweuled 
its further devdopment. The Federaiioii was obliged to ndire from the 
national organization and it was only ten years later, in ri)i8,1 hat it could, 
on the initiative of the national organization, be entirely leconslrucled. 
After ten years of renewed activity it now again lias about ro,ooo ineuibers 
distributed among the five provinces of Skane, Blekitige, Oslergotlaiid, 
Sodermanland and Vaslmanland-Palarne, with smaller sections in the 
provinces of Vastergritland, Viimiland and Ilalland. The Upphiud Agri¬ 
cultural I^abourers' l^ederation groups, according to the most rcctait data, 
about /|,ooo labourers. 

In consequence of the extension of the labourers' uioveiiKnit the agri¬ 
cultural employers also organized themselves. The Skane Agricultural 
Employers' Association {Skanska ijiilmafuhms arhctsiiii^trcjoycnin^) and the 
Association of Farmers of the KrisHanslad District (Kristhmftids Idns 
iordbmkarefdymiinfr) were the first to arise^ and were followed by local 
associations in various districts of the kingdom. In iqoi these organi¬ 
zations formed a national organization called the Ue])resentati<m of the 
Swedish Agricultural Employers' Associations {SvenJut latilaybd^iiiva-> 
rerfdreningarnas fulhndldige). Ten associations now exist witli about 
1,500 members of whom several represent rural enterprises wliich farm a 
large number of holdings. 

§ I. The MOVEMENT FOR A COrLECTIVE LABOUR HIRING CONTRACT. 

At the beginning of the summer of 1919 the labourers' organizations 
brought forward a sdieme for a collective hiring contract which would 
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have been in force from i October 1919. At the same moment a move¬ 
ment arose in various parts of Uppland for obtaining an increase of wages 
for the remainder of the year in the form of a bonus to meet the higher 
co-t of living. It was such demands for wages which principally caused 
the fiTvt local strikes in the province of Uppland in July. Wlien the land own¬ 
ers were unwilling to treat with the labourers* federation on the basis of 
*the prepared scheme for a collective hiring contract, the labourers took 
this as a refusal to recogni 7 e the collective form of contract in agriculture, 
and larger strikes ensued (30 July) in which all holdings in Uppland on 
which the peasants belonged to the federation were involved. The pro¬ 
portions of the movement soon so increased that it came to include a con¬ 
siderable part ot the province of Vastmanland. The conflict threatened 
also to eiztent to Sodermanland and Skane where on i August the govern¬ 
ment appointed a special commission to end the dispute. 

The preliminary condition was made that landowners should recognize 
that they were not averse from the principle of the adoption of the col¬ 
lective contract, and since this assurance was obtained from them the ques¬ 
tion which had supplied the chief motive for the strikes was eliminated. 
These in fact ceased from the date, 8 August, on which the negotiations 
opened in Stockholm. 

Agreement being reached, by the commission’s inter\"ention, between 
the employers' association and the two Ubourers* federations, on the one 
hand a national contract, which included the general provisions as to work 
and wages, was drawn up, and on the other hand local contracts for the 
provinces of UpT>land and Sodermanland, for the rural districts of the 
provinces of Vastmanland and Skane, and for the province of Ostergot- 
iand, in which last, however, the contract was formulated after various 
negotiations additional to those undertaken by the commission. 


§ 3. 'Che naiionai. and the local larour hiring contrvcis. 

The national contract, drawn up on jn August 191^9, by the Svmska 
Umfarbctsgivcrjdreniniiarnas /itUmdkti^e on the one hand and the* Sveiiska 
Lantarbekmrjdrhmdet and Vpplandska Innkirbetar. rlorbu^fd^t on the other, 
first fixed the forms of luring single labourers and recognized the right of 
association in botli contracting parties, and then referred to the local con¬ 
tracts the business of fixing working hours and payment for overtime, 
merel}' stating that night work, that is work done between 9 p. m. and 
5 a. ni., should be paid for at a rate 50 per cent, higher than that fixed 
for overtime. The contract establishes the right to a holiday on the after¬ 
noon of Ohristmas-day, New Year's day, Easter day, Whitsunday, 
and the Feast of the Assumption, the first Saturday in June and on days 
of political and administrative general Sections, and also the right of 
workers receiving anntial wages to seven days' holiday in the year. It 
provides that local contracts must fix minimum wages for able-bodied 
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men labourers over eighteen years of age, spedfiying minima for the vari¬ 
ous kinds of labourers, and it lays down rules for insurance agairust ac- 
ddents and for the vsettlement of disputes between employers and labourers. 

The conditions as to wages which the various local contracts fix are 
substantially the same in Uppland, Sodermanland and Vastmanland, 
but the rate of wages in Skane is below the average for all Sweden, and in 
Ostergotland is nearer to the rate in Skane than to that in Svealand. A large 
proportion of the labourers on the big farms is made up of statare, who 
receive a considerable part of their wages in kind. According to the con¬ 
tracts concluded, these payments in kind must consist of 1,350 kilogram¬ 
mes of grain (1,300 in Uppland and Sodermanland) a year; in a certain 
number of litres of milk a day (according to the Skane contract 3 Htres 
of unddmmed and 2 litres of skimmed milk ; in Vastmanland 4.5 Utres of 
unskimmed milk or 3 litres of un^mmed and 3 of ^mmed milk) ; in a 
lodging to consist of a room and kitchen, necessary annexes and a garden; 
in wood for domestic fuel (in Sk&ne there are various rules on this point); 
m straw or litter; in 10 to 15 ares of land as a potato patch; and in medical 
attendance and the free supply of drugs to the labourer and his wife and 
minor children who live with him. To these wages in kind, cash wages 
are added at the following rates: to a farm hand 900 crowns a year in 
Svealand, 825 crowns in Oslergotland and 800 crowns in Skane ; to herds 
and stockmen who do herding 1,150 crowns, 1,025 crowns and 900 crowns 
in these respective provinces. Farm hands Hving at their employers' 
expense receive 950 crowns, 825 crowns and 750 crowns in these respective 
provinces. 

I/abourers who receive no wages in kind are paid in Sodermanland and 
Vastmanland 8.50 crowns a day in the summer and 6.50 crowns in the 
winter half-year: in Ostergotland 8 crowns and 6 crownos a day in these 
respective seasons: in Skine a wage per hour equal throughout the year, 
of 0,75 crown. If payments in kind are made in the form of lodging, fuel 
and potatoes, one crown is deducted from the daily and 0,10 crown from 
the hourly wages. There are akso sx>ecial rules as to the manner in which 
payments in kind other than those fixed should be calculated for labourers 
who do not enter into any of the groups specifically contemplated by the 
collective contracts. These latter labourers have the right t« a daily 
wage equal to that of labourers receiving no payments in kind, less the 
ascertained value of such payments in kind as they receive. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


THE EOOD-SUPPEY CRISIS AND STATE ACTION 
TO OVERCOIME IT [continued) (i). 

IV. — POSITION IN 1919 AND PROVISION THEN MADE. 

§ I. New measures for the increase of production. 

The armistice of 1918 put an end to hostiKties by land and sea, but the 
general conditions of victualling could not at once be notably modified. 
There were those who believed that the end of the war would greatly im¬ 
prove the troubled existence of nations, but their illusion was brief, very 
soon ended by hard contact with facts. The world’s production of supplies 
was not increased by the cessation of hostilities, while consumption grew 
instead of diminishing. Moreover the passage from a state of war to one 
of peace and the social convulsions produced in almost every country re¬ 
acted gravely on the economic life of European States. It was necessary 
to continue in the path followed hitherto and to persist with the wartime 
economic policy which had saved the country from certain ruin. 

The first important decree issued in 1919 which regarded agricultural 
production was the federal decree of 15 February 1919 and it is concerned 
with the measures to be taken in order to improve the production of food¬ 
stuffs. Ic completes the decree of 15 Januarv 1918 and determines the 
obligation to cultivate in 1919 (i). 

The fundamental part of this decree covers the following chief points; 
the maintenance of the area planted with grain and root crops in the pre- 
\ious year ; the opportunities to be granted to growers as regards their choice 
of various crops; and the continually increasing co-operation of the non 
agricultural classes in the production of foodstuffs. 

The decree in question insists in particular on potato-growing, and rules 
that the area planted with potatoes must at least not be less than in 1918. 

The obligation to cultivate was on the other hand somewhat altered in 
that tlie fitrmer is now free to determine the proportion he devotes to each 
crop of the total area he is compelled to cultivate, saving that, as we have 
said, the area planted with potatoes must not be less than in 1918. More¬ 
over, the obligation to cultivate in 1919 is fixed in rdation not to the area 

(x) For Hoc sources, see the fixst part of this article, which appeared in our issue of 
March X920. 

(3) See also the drcular issued by the Federal 0 £&ce 6 i the Food-Supi>ly to cantcmal gov¬ 
ernments on 31 February 19x9 as to the mcrea<ie of the production of foodstuiSs, a drcular 
concerned with this decree. 
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compulsorily cultivated in 1918 but to that effectively cultivated in that 
year. 

In order to enbure potato growing it was thought necessary to give a 
certain* guarantee to growers by fixing basic prices. The l^'cdcral Victuall¬ 
ing Office was therefore authorized to buy honxe-grown table jxotatoes in 
the autumn of 1919 at a price corresponding to the usual expenses of produc¬ 
tion and the state of the market, a price w'hich might not be less than 15 
francs the quintal. 

A fundamental provision was inserted in the decree as to the partici¬ 
pation of industry, trade, etc. in the production of foodstuffs. In connec¬ 
tion with this participation the fact should be noticed that during 1918 there 
were founded in Switzerland two societies whose activity deserves notice 
since it is their aim not only to encourage agricultural production but also to 
provide useful work for the unemployed. They are the Swiss Association 
for Industrial Agriculture and the Swiss Society for the Cultivation of Gar¬ 
dens. The former, founded at Zurich on 8 July 1918, included in its first 
year of activity 158 industrial enterprises whidi united in societies in or¬ 
der, by works of breaking up land and cultivation on a large scale, to sup¬ 
ply the working class’s hourly increasing need of'provisions. These works 
were also to serve to provide work when times and cases of unemployment 
should arise. And in that it faced the problem of settlement this society 
tended to become a true Swiss land settlement association (i). The federal 
decree of 15 February 1919, which we are analysing, abandons the coercive 
measures obliging factories and other industrial and comnierdacl establish¬ 
ments and enterprises to participate in the production of foodstuffs, but 
it declares that whenever such establishments have, with the help of the 
cantonal authorities, rented lands capable of being improved, they are 
obliged to undertake the necessary improvements and to bring into cul¬ 
tivation the lands rented for this purpose. 

Moreover the cantons can constrain industrial and other enterprises 
and communes to co-operate with assodalions of public usefulness which 
aim at intensifying ^he production of foodstiiffis. 

The cantonal authorities were authorized by this decree to oblige all 
landowners whose lands can, by improvement, be fitted for the growing 
of foodstuffs, immediatdy to improve and cultivate these lands, on pain of 
having them expropriated, and improved by the cantonal authorities di¬ 
rectly with the support of the Federation. Communes may be invested 
with this power by the cantonal governments if they present suffident 
guarantees. 


§ 2. Subsidies granted by the federation. 

The federd decree of 15 January 1918 provided (Artide 29) grants for 
procuring cultivable lancL and for supplying seed to persons needing it, 
and for the acquisition of agricultural machinery and ploughs by cantons 


(i) See in tliis cptmeciioii tlie article an our issue of May Z919. 
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or assodatiotLS of public usefulness (i). The expenses incurred by the 
P'ederation up to 31 March 1919 under this head and for subsidies granted 
to cantons were as follows : 


(1) Leasing of cultivable lands and supply of seeds . 44,551 francs 

(2) Purchase of agricultural machinery and ploughs. . . 126,801 » 


Total . . . 171,353 » 


§ 3. Provision of chemtcal manurEv^. 


Chemical Manures and Sulphate of Copper, — During the war Germany 
supplied Switzerland with large quantities of potassic salts and Thomas 
basic slag coming from Alsace-Lorraine. After the armistice the Federa¬ 
tion addressed itself to the French government and the factories of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which received its orders in suchwise that the impprtation of 
potassic salts was resumed at the beginning of 1919. Almost at the same time 
the importation of potassic salts and Thomas basic dag was resumed from 
Germany, as was, in consequence of the overseas importation of mineral 
phosphates, the manufacture of superphosphates. The need for nitrogen¬ 
ous fertilizers could be supplied, thanks to the cyanamide, the sulphate of 
ammonia and the nitrate of soda manufactured in the country. 

But the condition, as regards yield, of the Swiss soil is now far otherwise 
than good, predsdy because of the insufficient use of fertilizers during the 
war. 

For example, a communication made to the International Institute of 
Agriculture on 24 May 1919 by the agricultural division of the Swiss De¬ 
partment of Public Economy showed that the meadows and crops of Swit¬ 
zerland were infested in 1919 by an enormous number of dandelions which 
wrouyht grave damage especially to land sown with grain. This pest 
was due to the soiVs poorness in phosphoric add. Following on the almost 
complete lack of phosphate fertilizers from 1915 ownards, the balance of 
fertilizing elements was destroyed : nitrogen in particular, imparted to the 
soil by stable manure, has a predominant influence and provokes the growth 
of ammoniac plants which take up all the room and stifle the more valuable 
plants, in particular dover and good grass. 

Even if the needs of Swiss agriculture for potassic and nitrogenous ma¬ 
nures could be once more supplied, Switzerland would still have great dif¬ 
ficulties to overcome before she could procure the phosphate fertilizers 
of which her agriculture is in urgent need. Time would be necessary before 


(i) Tlub matter is exfdained more preds^y and in greater detail in two drculars ot the 
Swiss Department of Public Economy of 6 July 1918 and 28 April 1919. 
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the demand could be satisfied even partially and before these fertilizers 
could be supplied at moderate prices. 

The supply of the country at reasonable prices with the chemical fertil¬ 
izers necessary to agrictilture and with concentrated cattle foods is certainly 
one of the chief conditions of that development of production on which de¬ 
pends the gradual lowering of the present very high prices of foodstuffs. 

The federal institutions of experiment and agricultural analysis .con¬ 
tinue very activdy to exercise that control and superintendence of the 
manufacture and sale of chemical fertilizers, cattle-foods and remedies for 
plant diseases which was entrusted to them under the federal decree ot 
22 December 1917 and the resolution of the Swiss Department of Public 
Economy of 7 January iqxS. 


§ 4. Federal contribution to the milk supply. 

« 

During the war the federation had to do a vast work in order to ensure 
the population's milk supply, and it made a direct contribution in the shape 
of federal grants to associations of milk producers and otherwise. Without 
entering ip this connection into too much detail we may state that the gen¬ 
eral grant to milk producers’ associations in the half-year from 1 November 
1918 to 30 Apnl 1919 was 3 centimes per kilogramme of milk produced for 
consiunption, with another centime per kilogramme ^o\d in any large town. 

The expenses borne by the Federation for the milk-supply in the afore¬ 
said winter hall year were as follows 


A. Contribution to milk producers' associations . . 

B. Grant for milk sold at lowered price . . 

C. Grant for nulk sold to persons receiving articles 

of diet at reduced prices. 


12,160,000 francs 
5,100,000 » 

5,400,000 » 


Total . . . 22,600,000 » 


§ 5. The census and the new statistics <')F crops. 

We reproduce the figures obtained from the census of live stock made 
on 24 April 1919 together with those supplied by the two previous census, 
that of 1916 and that of 19 Mar^^h 1918. 

On 27 May 1919 the F^eral Council ordered statistics to be drawn up 
of the crops of Switzerland. We give the provisional figures, recently pub¬ 
lished by the Federal Office of Statistics, and place them side by side with 
the statistics of 1917. The figures were compiled in accordance with sum¬ 
maries made by the cantonal and district authorities. The Federal 
Office of Statistics received the last data pertinent to this enquiry on 3 Oct¬ 
ober 1919. 
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TabeE V — Census of Live Stock. 



19x6 

1918 

1919 

Horses. 

136*^36 

128,971 

123,762 

Mules. 

3>079 

3,092 

3,353 

Asses. 

1,288 

1,072 

956 

Cattle. 

1.615.893 

• 1.530.522 

1,432,491 

Pigs. 

544.563 

365.798 

464,402 

Sheep. 

172.938 

229.649 

263,729 

Goats. 

358,887 

356.455 

349,794 


Tabee VI. — Statistics of Cjops tn 1917 a^td 1919. 



19x7 

1919 


hectares 

hectares 

Cereals. 

117,337 

137.656 

Eeguxuinoixs crop^. 

2,846 

2.554 

Root crops. 

65,674 

62,305 

Vegetables. 

5,127 

5.743 

ladustiial crops. 

687 

1,208 

Total . . . 

191,668 

209,459 


The number of grain growers passed from 182,291 in 1917 to 219,620 
in 1919 ; that of potato growers from 4118,769 in the former to 435,297 in 
the latter year. 

In spite of the great difficulties of various kinds in the way of the inten¬ 
sified resumption of agiiailtural work, these figures show a noteworthy in- 
creuvse in the area cultivated in igig as compared with that cultivated in 
1917, which is favourable testimony to the work of the Federation and the 
cantons and shows that the provisions they made in this connection were 
carried out. 


§ 6 . The agricuetixrae eabotjr sxjppey and the rxjrae exodus. 

We have several times alluded in this article to the grave problem of 
the agricultural labour supply, of which the deficiency was much fdt in 
Switzerland during the 'war. The causes of this deficiency in Switzerland 
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are not much different from its causes among bdHgerent nations and are 
so well known that it is unnecessary to dwell on them. We have seen the 
steps taken hy federal, cantonal and communal authorities in order to 
mitigate the losses dependent on this deficiency and their provisions for 
preventing that the consequent injury to agriculture should be too serious. 
The evil was accentuated during the war especially because able men 
were everywhere under arms, Switzerland, with her armed neutrality, 
being unable to escape from this necessity. 

But the problem of the agricultural labour supply had arisen and had 
presented alarming symptoms even before the war. The phenomenon 
known as the rural exodus existed and was the object of enquiry and study 
in almost all countries. 

In Switzerland it was made matter for public discussion on 5 December 
1917 by the National Councillor Schaer, who proposed the following motion 
at tbe session of the National Council of that date : 

*' The National Council is invited to study the measures to be taken in 
order to prevent the loss accruing to the country from the depopulation of 
our mountain and country communes and from an excessive emigration of 
agricultural labourers after the European war has ended " (i). 

On 12 March 1918 the Federal Department of Public Economy 
invited the Swiss Peasonts’ Secretariat to present a report on this matter, 
and after long and minute research the Secretariat remitted to the Depart¬ 
ment on 20 April 1919 the results of its enquiries. This report was published 
at the end of 1919 (2). 

Its statistical part throws light on the period from 1880 to 1910 where 
the depopulation of the countryside is concerned. It shows that the total 
population and the rural population of Switzerland respectively increased 
and diminished between 1880 and 1910 as follows: 

Increase of total Swiss population: 325.4 per thousand. 

Decrease of rural Swiss population: 121.6 per thousand. 

But this thinning of the agricultural population, thus ascertained, does 
not imply a reduction of agricultural production. On the contrary, pro¬ 
duction has appreciably increased in the last decades. The Swiss Peasants* 
Secretariat,^ basing itsdf on minute calculations, valued it at about 
620,000,000 francs towards 1895 and at 950,000,000 francs in 1911, so that it 
had increased by 320,000,000 francs or 53 per cent, during these fifteen 
or sixteen years. Allowing for the influence of variations in prices, a net 
increase of production by 7 per cent, remains. These figures give an aver- 


(1) Schaer’s motion is noticed in our article on the Swiss Peasants' Union and Peasants’ 
Secretariat during 1918, whidi appeared in our issue for Novcmbtr-December 1919. 

(2) Misures propres d lutter conirfi la depopulation des communes moutagnardes et ruraUs, 
Presenii au Dtpartement ftdiral de Vtcofumie pubUque par le Secretariat des paysans suisses. 
Broiigg, Imprimerie HfiSngerhof, A. G., 19x9. 
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age production per head of the able-bodied agricultural population of 1,320 
francs in 1895 and 2,130 francs in 1911. 

These facts show that in all probability the contribution of agriculture 
to the \dctualling of the country has diminished less than has the propor¬ 
tion of the total population which is agricultural. 

In the second part of its report llie Swiss Peasants* Secretariat shows 
what measures should be taken in order to preserve their population to rural 
and Alpine communes, and amply explains these measures. It proposes 
the following as specially adapted to oppose the rural exodus ; the develop¬ 
ment of land settlement, a subject with which we dealt in our issue for May 
1919 when we examined Dr. H. Bernhard’s article in Zeitschrift fur schweiz, 
StaHstik and VolkswirtschaU, No. 4, 1919; the improvement of the depart¬ 
ment for placing agricultural labour and the devdopment of sodal legida- 
tion; the supervision of emigration agents and of the propaganda in favour 
of emigration; the revision of thefederal law as to the improvement of agri¬ 
culture by the Federation; the realization of the value of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. 

We cannot daborate this argument further since it is not directly 
part of our subject. We will return to it on another occasion. 


§ 7. Repeae of wartime measures. 


In the autumn of 1919 the compulsory provisions connected with the 
obligation to grow grain and potatoes were repealed. As much can be 
said of vegetables and other fidd crops. ' A series of provisions for the ration¬ 
ing of foodstuffs were also repealed and the food-cards connected with them 
abolished. Only cards for milk, cheese and sugar now exist in Switzerland, 

The Federal OflSce of the Food Supply considers that in present condi¬ 
tions the compulsory provisions are no longer justified, but it will co-oper¬ 
ate in the future with the institutions of experiment and agricultural 
researdi and the agricultural associations in encouraging extended grain 
growing. 

The rationing of bread and the milling permits of producing consumers 
were abolished at the same time. The producing consumer of grain can 
now dispose of whatever quantity of breadmaking grain he desires for his 
own nourishment. Only the Federation is authorized to purchase home¬ 
grown breadmaking grain. The purchase is made through the medium of 
the Federal Bread Office. The use of home-grown breadmaking grain for 
feeding live stock is still forbidden. 

The provisioning of the country with potatoes is also now left to private 
initiative. 

The Federal Council decided, on the other hand, to continue for 1920 
Artide 4 of the decree of 15 February 1918 as to compulsory letting: the 
cantonal authorities may therefore apply it in 1920 and thus have at thdr 
disposal cultivable lands for small farming. 
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The Federation's contribution to the expenses of procuring >cultivable 
lands and seed was brought to an end, as was its contribution to grants for 
the purchase of agricultural implements and machinery. 

The Federal Department of Public Economy *and the Federal Office 
of the Food Supply also decided to repeal from i January 1920 such war 
regulations regarding the trade in live stock as remained in force. It is 
however their present intention to issue provisions regarding this trade 
based on the federal law of 3 June 1917 as to foot-and-mouth disease, pro- 
\dsions which are within the competency of the Federal Council under Arti- 
de 9 of this law. 


We have thus seen that the position of Switzerland during the world 
war was almost unique in the economic and political history of European 
States. Surrounded by the most formidable belligerents this country had a 
very hard tads to fulfil during the fi.ve years of war. The position of the 
food-supply of this country, largdyvicttialled from abroad, became steadily 
more critical, for needs cotdd be met only in a decreasing measure and in 
strict rdation to the reduction of the world’s available supplies and the lack 
of means of tran^ort. 

Swiss home resources were also much affected by the war, since the 
armed neutrality absorbed the country's best energy and disabled it from 
maintaining agriculture and the production of foodstuffs at the level to 
which the technical means at its disposal had made it possible to attain. 

If, in spite of all these difficulties, Switzerland succeeded in overcom¬ 
ing the crisis, it was largely because.of the great and persistent effort 
of the whole nation to extract from the soil as much as was possible in 
the circumstances. 


MISCEI/LAKEOUS INFORMATION RPJ,ATING TOAGRTCUT/TURAE 
ECONOMY IN* GENERAL IN VARIOUvS COUNTRIES. 

BESSARABIA, 

THE WAGES OF AGRICUETURAE EABOXTRERS, — Giurgba(E.):“ Salariul mijlodu al 
lucrSitadlor agticoU din Basaxabia tn. 1901-1913 ai 1918-19x9 in BoUHnul Statistic al 
Romania, Series IV, Vol. XIV, N®. a, 19x9, Bucharest, 1930. 

The wages of agricultural labourers, which slightly increased between 
the five-year periods 1901-5 and 1906-10, and which were subject only to 
n^li^ble variations in the few years before the war, rose to an exaggierat- 
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edly high level in 1918 and to one yet liighei in 1919. We show in the 
following table the average wages received by the several classes of 
labourers for the several kinds ol work in the periods 1901-5 and 1906-10 
and in the years from 1909 to 1913 and Ihe years 1918 and 1919. 


Ai^eras^e Daily Wattes 0] AguciiUmal LabometS in Lei. 


Sands of Work 

and Clabses of labourers 

Aver¬ 
age 
1901 
to 
190 ■> 

Aver¬ 
age 
1906 1 
to 

1910 

1909 

1 

1910 

19XZ 

1 

19x2 

1913 j 

x9s8 

1919 

Sowing : 

labourer liaving caxt, not boarded 

3.88 

4-92 

5.58 

505 

5.58 

6.3S 

5.71 

44 80 

71-47 

Ordinary labourer, not boarded . . 

1-54 

1-75 

2.26 

1.59 

1.59 

2.12 

1.86 

II.6I 

15-14 

» » boarded. . . . 

I.II 

1.27 

119 

1.33 

1-33 

1.72 

1.46 

9-37 

9.72 

Women labourer, not boarded. . . 

1.09 

1.22 

1.33 

r.19 

1-33 

1.72 

1-59 

11.08 

13-41 

» » boarded .... 

0.87 

0.95 

0.93 

1.06 

1.06 

1.33 

1.06 

9.29 

9.39 

Mowing 










I^abouter having cart, not boarded 

4*25 

4.78 

1 5*32 

1 5-45 

5.18 

651 

5-98 

5348 

75-32 

Ordinary labourer, not boarded . . 

1.83 

1.99 

1.99 

' 2.36 

199 

2.66 

2.39 

1374 

17.00 

» » boarded. . • . 

1.51 

1.59 

I 46! 1.72 

1.72 

2.12 

1.72 

1140 

11.16 

Women labourer, not boarded. . . 

1.301 1.48 

1.46 

1-73 

1.59 

1.99 

1.72 

1337 

16.43 

ty » boarded . . . 

1.09 

1.17 

1.06 

j 1.33 

1-33 

, 1.59 

1-33 

1 

11.40 

12.22 

Harvest: 

labourer having cart, not boarded 

4.41 

5.24 

5.18 

1 5.71 

638 

1 

6.38 

1 

1 

6.51 

53.70 

79 62 

Ordinary labourer, not boarded . . 

i.88| 2.26 

199 

2.52 

2.26 

2.79 

- 2.66 

'13.96 17.01 

» }) boarded. . . . 

1-59 

1,62 

146 

1.86 

1.86 

1 2.12 

1.90 

10.87 3C2.33 

Women labourer, not boarded . . 

1.33 

1.62 

1 1-46 

1 1.86 

1-59 

2.12 

1 1.99 

13.60 16.45 

3> » boarded .... 

1.09 

1.25 

1 

1.19 

1 

' 1-33 

1.40 

I 72 

1.46 

10.97 12 27 


The depreciation of the lei, which has certainly had much to do with 
the considerable hiaease in wage*?, seems insufficient to explain *^3 in¬ 
crease, In this connection the great differences in the wages received in 
different districts by labourers of the same kind is significant. In the sow¬ 
ing season the pay of a labourer who had a cait and was not boarded rang¬ 
ed in 1919 irom a Tninimnm of 13.40 lei in the district of Ismail to a maxi¬ 
mum of 150 lei in that of Orhei, and the pay of an ordinary labourer re¬ 
ceiving no board from a minimum of 8 lei in the district of Balti to a i^xi- 
mum of 22.40 lei in the district of Chisin&u, while the pay of an ordinary 
boarded labourer went from a minimum of 5 - 9 ^ ^ district of Cahul 

to a of 16.80 lei in the district of Tighina. The pay of a woman, 

labourer, not boarded, went from a minimum of 8 lei in the distret of Balti 
to a mflviTnnm of 23.40 lei in the district of Chisinau, and that of a boarded 
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women labourer from a mintDium of 8 lei in the district of Ismail to a max¬ 
imum of t6 .8 o lei in the district of Tighina. These differences are enough 
to show that other causes, as well as the dejneciation of money, have con¬ 
tributed to raising wages in recent years, namely causes of a political and 
social character wliich ha\’e greatly altered the position of the labour- 
market. 


PRANCB 


IB THE DISTRIBUTION OFHOEDINGS IN DETACH 3 SD PEOTS.-• Commtmication by 
H. Arthur GiEtAtTi/r, professor of (the [faculty of law of Foitiets, to the Academy of 
Agriculture of Prauce (meeriug of xo December 1919)- 

When in the first half of last century the survey of the distribution 
holdings was made, it appeared that there were, in round figures, 125,000,000 
detached plots. Has this number increased or diminished ? In other words, 
if the survey of all French communes were remade tomorrow would there 
be more or fewer plots than nearly a hundred years ago ? The 
question is much discussed amongst economists and agriculturists. It is 
peculiarly interesting at a time when the use of agricultural machinery, 
for whici fairly extensive plots are necessary, forms a preoccupation. 
A very general opinion is that the number of plots has increased. It 
is supported by dting the traditional prejudice of ^peasants who, when 
the case of a succession has arisen, have habitually divided ever}^ field 
into as many pieces as there have been heirs. This impression is conJ&rmed 
by an inspection of the land-survey roisters ; but it is, on the other hand, 
important to notice that when a landowner buys a neighbour's fidd the 
two plots of land, which have come to form oxHy one, still figure as two 
items in the land-survey register. A less superfidal enquiry could alone 
reveal the true state of the matter. 

Such enquiry was made by M. Arthur Girault in the case of more 
than one hundred communes, and he reached the following conclusions. 

There are, in the first place, many communes in which the number 
of plots has diminished. Thus in Haute-Mame there are 18 communes 
in which the land-survey has been remade, almost all of them in the ar- 
rondissmient of Wassy. In all these communes except one (Antigny-le- 
Grand), the number of plots has lessened, and in some of them the dimin¬ 
ution is very great, amounting to more than a quarter, or sometimes 
even more than a third, as in c 5 iatourupt where from 7,031 it has become 
4,112? We should notice that a country of small holdings, in which sub¬ 
division is excessive, is here in case. At Chatourupt there used to be 
7 and there are now 4.3 plots to the hectare. 

In the same way in the Vosges at least 12 resurveyed communes could 
be dted in which the number of plots has lessened and in none of which 
it has increased. The same is true in the eastern district, in the commune 
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of ViUeneuve-aux-Chemins (Aube) because vine growing has been aban¬ 
doned there, and in the commune of Ay-en-Champagne (Marne). 

In the Parisian district the tendency is less marked. In Seine, while 
at Villetaneuse the number of plots has increased by only two, in Bou¬ 
logne it has passed from 5,662 to 7,875, but this is a result of the increase 
of urban buildings (Curiously, the number of landowners has fallen from 
4,301 to 3,448). In Seine-et-Oise the number has diminished in five com¬ 
munes and risen in three (It has more than doubled in Montfermeil, pass¬ 
ing from 3,035 to 6,208, but this is due to the division into lots of a large 
property sold as building land). In Seine-et-Mame 25 communes in which 
the number oi plots has fallen are cited, while there are only 16 (among 
them one town, Coulommiers) in which it has increased. The diminution 
is attributed to the progress of large farming, and the increase to the growth 
of the population in the suburbs of Paris. 

Going further north, we find the tendency to an ncrease in the num¬ 
ber of plots more marked. In Somme there are 4 communes in which 
it has diminished and 8 it whidh it has increased. In Pas-de-Calais M. 
Girault knows 7 communes in which it has increased and has found none 
in which it has diminished. The increase is g^aerally very large : at Cucq 
the number of plots has more than doubled ; at Berck it has been mul¬ 
tiplied by ten. It is true that there is here case of a seaside place which 
has devdoped. The fashion of making a summer stay by the sea has con¬ 
siderably increased the number of parcels all along the coast. In the 
department of Nord there is also an increase, in many cases considerable. 
It has a double reason — the devdopment of urban life and the consequent 
new building, and a very dose network of rilways. 

M. Girault thinks the following final condusions justified: 

(1) Other things bdng equal, the number of plots increases with 
the devdopment of town Hfe and the growth of population which entail 
new building. The number of plots thus increases in the suburbs of 
towns, on the sea coast and in watering-places which attract tourists and 
summer visitors. But this cause for the increase of the number of plots 
has no significance from the agricultural point of view. 

(2) . The devdopment of ways of communication is a cause of the mul- 
tipKcation of plots which there is nothing to counterbalance. Railways, 
in particular, are at the origin of many plots. They cut diagonally across 
many plots, leaving two small triangles where once there was one rect¬ 
angular plot. In this way the number of plots on the course of a 
railway is doubled. In France 14,452 commtmes are crossed by a railway; 
hence the appearance of several million new plots. But tliis increase 
of plots is in no way disquieting from the agricultural point of view. 

The plots following on these various causes must be abstracted, 
and only those increases and diminutions in the number of plots which 
are due to the action of landowners must be taken into account. As r^ards 
this point, it seems as though the tendency to diminution predominated 
where the number of plots is above the average (2.36 to the hectare), 
and particularly is the north-east of France (Burgundy, Champagne, 
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lyorraine). The commune’, in which subdivision predominates (the 
less numerous) most often have less than the average number of plots. 
It appears therefore, in so far as general conclusions can be drawn 
from such partial observations, that there is a general, although a far 
from consistent, tendency to a levdKng of the number of plots. 


2. THE RAILWAY COMPANIES AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. — La Main- 
d^oeuvre agncole Paris, 25 February 1920. 

Certain railway companies have made great efforts to increase agri¬ 
cultural productiim. The Comfas'nie de Chemins de Fer d*(himt and the 
PariS'Lymis-MediterrmSe company have done particularly well in this 
matter. Their work for agriculture has taken the form of distributing 
seed and plants, introducing new varieties of plants and holding competi¬ 
tions with a view to developing agricultural machinery and intensifying 
the use of appropriate manures. 

They have not confined themselves to this technical work. Missions 
made up of agents of the companies and of ^edally qualified farmers 
went to study on the spot, either in France or abroad, the market for agri¬ 
cultural produce, Kve stock, early vegetables, fruit and flowers, and re¬ 
ported on their findings. Following on these journeys, reports were drawn 
up which dealt with the data of practical interest which should hencefor¬ 
ward guide production in the -districts concerned. Meanwhile the agents 
and inspectors of the companies’ commercial departments made indivi¬ 
dual enquiries or were commissioned to make investigations lasting for 
several months in order to follow' the fluctuations of the market for agri¬ 
cultural produce during this time. Numerous pamphlets were drcnlated 
among farmers, giving them information by which to direct their pro¬ 
duction. 

Finally, since it would have been diSicult to do a really useful and 
fruitful work among isolated farmers, the companies took the step of consti¬ 
tuting sdling associations, and especially producing and selling co-operative 
societies which got into direct touch with French and foreign consumers. 


3. THE EXTENSION OF THE LEGAL POWERS OF AGRICULTURAL SYNDICATES. 
— Law of 12 Mardi 1920 {Journal Official, 14 March 1920). 

On 12 March 1920 an important law was promulgated which consider¬ 
ably extends the legal powers of trades unions {syndicats prolessionels). 
Henceforth trades miions, provided that they do not distribute profits 
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to their members, may buy for the purpose of hirng or lending to their 
members, or sharing amongst them, all requisites for the exercise of their 
trade, and may act gratuitously as intermediaries for the sale of the pro¬ 
ducts resulting exclusively from the personal work or the businesses of 
the members. They may subsidize co-operative distiibutive or produc¬ 
tive societies, devote part of their funds to the construction of cheap 
dwellings or to the acquisition of land for allotments, and may make 
contracts or agreements with other trades unions, societies or under¬ 
takings. 

In this matter, the law carries out the desire which has long been 
expressed by the various groups of trades unions and notably by the most 
numerous amongst them, the agricultural syndicates, the position of 
which is regularized by the law. 

The law further gives to the federations of trades unions, which had 
no legal existence and had neither the right to possess goods nor to sue 
and be sued, all the rights which trades unions have hitherto enjoyed or 
which have been conferred upon them by the new law. At the same time 
the law gives to trades unions and their federations an important privi¬ 
lege ; it exempts from distraint the buildings and fixtures and the moveable 
property required for their meetings. Their libraries or their courses 
of technical instruction, as well as the funds of their special institutions 
for mutual aid and for pensions. 

In the third place, the law regulates the question of the managers 
of trades unions who have been obliged to abandon their trade in order 
to take up this position, a question which gave rise to vexatious discus¬ 
sions, Henceforth persons who have carried on their trade for at least a 
year will be able to continue to belong to trades unions and, consequently, 
to act as managers. 

Finally the law recognizes the trade marks or labels used by the trades 
unions and protects them against being counterfeited or fraudtdently used. 


REGENCY OF TUNIS. 


assignment of SMAIA SETTI^lSMENT I^OTS TO PROFESSIONAI, FARMERS 
men disabi^ep in the war and refugees who have suffered by 

THE INVASION. — La mam d'ceuvre agricdle, Pads, 25 January 1920. 

When the allotments annually sold were made,the General Direction 
of Agriculture, Trade and Colonization reserved aroxmd the villages formed 
a area of good land, easily worked, whidi will be divided into lots 

of from 60 to 70 hectares. The lots will be gifted to men partially dis¬ 
abled in the war or persons who have been ruined by the invasion, if they 
are professional farmers and have a family of at least four members. 

The grantees have precedence in the following order: 

(i) Former soldiers and sailors, whether immigrants or not, who 
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have a right to disablement pensions paid by the State for wounds received 
or infirmities contracted during the war, the wounded having priority. 

(2) Inhabitants of the invaded districts who have been ruined by 
the invasion. 

The administration will examine with particular attention appKca- 
tions from immigrants who bdong to one of these categories and come from 
the same district. 

The lots are intended for professional farmers with very small means, 
and the grants will therefore take the form of leases at low rents. 

These leases wiU be for five years. 

During their term the grantees will pay an annual sum based not on 
the total sale price fixed for the lot but on the part of such price which cor¬ 
responds to the area brought under cultivation. 

When the term expires, or earlier if the value of the land has been 
earlier realized,a definite deed of sale will be made between the State Domain 
and the grantee, the price of the land being that fixed when the original 
grant was made. This price will be payable in 15 annual instalments, 
of which the 5 first will be ^30 of “tho price, the 5 next ^/l 5 and the last Vio- 
The term allowed for total pa3nnent of the price may never exceed 20 years, 
including the time ior which the grantee is hdd to be lessee. 

In order to allow the colonists to start in good conditions, the adminis¬ 
tration has made a finandal arrangement based on pkcmg at the disposal 
of a credit establishment an endowment taken from spedal resources. This 
has made it possible to secure that the colonists, as they are installed, will 
be able to have credits opened for them at the rate of 2 per cent, and up 
to the maximum sum of 12,000 francs. 

This credit will be granted in successive instalments, as gradually work 
advances and stock and material are ddivered. The loans will be made on 
the authority of the General Director of Agriculture, Trade and Coloniza¬ 
tion, and on presentation of the minutes taken by the agents of thd admirus- 
tration to show how funds are employed. 

The terms on which loans will be amortized will be fixed when the credit 
is opened, and will be such that it wiU be possible to defer the payment of 
the first annual instalment until the end of the third year after llie loan has 
been received. The time allowed for repayment may however never exceed 
the time allowed for paying off the sale price, and the borrower may not 
be more than 60 years old when he pays his last annual instalment. 

The applicant for a lot must prove that he possesses at least 3,000 
francs in cash, stock, material, etc. 

KOTmANIA. 

TBCE NEW ORGANIZATION OP AGRICUI/TURAI, SERVICES IN THE FORMER 

KINGDOM. — Correspondance iconomique^ Bucharest, December 1919. 

In order to ensure the execution of the agrarian reform, the agri¬ 
cultural services of departments were reformed by a decree of 26 Novem¬ 
ber 1919. 
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At the head of the agricultural and economic administration of each 
department an agricultural adviser is placed. He represents the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the State Domains and is under the immediate control 
of the general directorate of the Central Bank of Co-operation. This 
adviser decides all questions connected with current administration, and pro¬ 
poses and submits for approval questions on which the Central Bank must 
pronounce. He directs and superintends the staff of the service, to which 
he can delegate all kinds of work and which he can entrust with duties. 
He centralizes all the statistical work and data of the departm^t, in which 
he makes tours of inspection as often as is necessary. 

An inspector who is an agricultural expert is subordinate to him and 
is especially responsible for the organization, infection and direction 
of the market-gardening and farming associations, committees and co¬ 
operative societies in the department. 

Finally, a district agricultural expert is resident in every district 
of the department and is responsible for directing, inspecting and super¬ 
vising the whole management of the leasing associations and committees 
formed on the expropriated estates, as wdl as the old and new leasing 
and purchasing associations on these estates, and of the farming and 
market-gardening co-operative societies in the district. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

I,AND SETTLEMENT IN THE PROTECTORATE FOF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. — 
Farmers* Weekly, Veil XVIH, No. 447* Bloemfontem, z October 19x9. 

Secton 4 of the Treaty of Peace and South-West Africa Mandate Act, 
gazetted in 1919, contains the following provisions as to land in the Protec¬ 
torate of South-West Africa, which bring this territory into the land-system 
of the South African Union : 

“ (i) It shah, be lawful for the Governor-General by proclamation to 
apply to the said territory, with such modifications as he may deem neces¬ 
sary having regard to the conditions obtaining therein, the provisions of 
all or any of the following laws to wit: the Land Settlement Act 191Z, the 
I/and Settlement Amendment Act 1917, the Crown Land Disposal Ordin¬ 
ance 1903 of the Transvaal, and the Crown Land Disposal Amendment 
Ordinance 1906 of the Transvaal (i). 

“ (2) Save for the provisions of sub-section (i) of this section, no grant 
of any title, right or interest in State land or minerals within the said ter¬ 
ritory or of any right or interest in or over the territorial waters thereof 
shall be made and no trading or other concessions shall be granted without 
the authority of Parliament. 

‘‘ {3) No land within the said territory now or hereafter set apart as 

(i) For all tliis legislatiQii see the artides on land tennxe and land settlement in our issues 
tor Apcil 19x5 and August xgxS. 
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a reserve for natives or coloured persons shall be alienated save tinder the 
authority of Parliament; Provided that nothing in this section contained 
shall be deemed to prohibit the Governor-General, in respect of land contain¬ 
ed in any such reserve, to grant individual title to any person lawfully 
occupying and entitled to such land. " 

UNITED STATES. 

I. THE AGEICUETURAE EEGISEATIVE COMMITTEE OECALIFORNIA.—Ca/i/onwa 
Fruit News, Vd. 160, No. 1641. San Ifrandsco, 20 December 1919. 

At the suggestion of the Director of the State Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, a farmers’ committee has been formed in California to consider 
questions of legislation affecting agriculture. It will be known as the Agri- 
^tural Legislative Committee of California and will consist of represent¬ 
ative of the different forms of agricultural production in the State (dairy¬ 
ing, stockbreeding, poultrj’-keeping, fruit-growing, etc.) No State or 
county official will be digible for membership of the Committee which 
will thus be entirely unofficial in character. 

* 

« 4 : 

a. HOW CALIFORNIA FARMERS ARE ENCOURAGED TO READ BOOKS,---Library 
Journal, No. 9, New York, September 1919. 

In a paper read before the Agricultural Libraries Section of the Ameri¬ 
can Library Association on 26 June igi9,Mr. Milton Ferguson, Librarian 
of the California State Library, explained the methods adopted in Califor¬ 
nia for placing books at the disposal of farmers. In 43 of the 58 counties into 
which California is divided, county libraries have been established inac- 
accordancc with an Act passed by the State Legislature in 1911. These 
libraries have already accumulated books numbering a million volumes 
and have established nearly 3,000 branch libraries. 

The county librarian travels throughout the county and has many op¬ 
portunities of coming into contact with farmers and their families. Very 
often the librarian works in co-operation with the county faim adviser. 
Not infrequently they travel together and the farm adviser takes with him 
a bundle of library books which he distributes to the farmers. He knows 
their needs and places in their hands the books which will be of most im¬ 
mediate value to them. When the farm adviser holds a meeting of farmers 
he gives the librarian an opportunity of talking to them about books. The 
librarian also places a collection of technical books in the adviser’s office and 
these are given out to the farmers who ask for special advice on their own 
problems and difficulties. 


ALFREDO RUGGERI, getente re^nsabile. 



TilU INTERNATIONA!, INSTITUTE OF AGRICUI/rURH. 


Origin of Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under tli“ 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
'•t'presented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani 
inal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(J) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

^(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part (d 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
duel, if possible, any efiectivc remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning s^oultural co-operation, insuraiHC, 
ami credit from every point of view ; collect and publish infoimatioii which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agii- 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit ; 

(;) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for tl e 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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PRINCIPAL WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OF THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR BRITISH EQUIVALENTS. 


I Cadastral arpeni (Hangaty) 
z Centimetre 
I Cho (60 ken) (Japan) 

I Crown (i;; heller) (Austria-Hungary) 

I Crown »ioo dre) (Denmark, Norway Sweden) 

1 Dedatine (2 tchetwert) (Russia) 

I Dinar, gold (zoo para) (Serbia) 

I Dollar, gold (.S) (loo cents) (CTniicd States) 

I Oiadim, gold (100 lepta) (Greece) 
z Egyptian Kantar 

I Peddan Masri (2^ Kirat Kamd) (Egypt; 

1 Florin, gold, or Gulden (100 cents) (Netherlaud'.) 

1 l=**ianc (100 centimes) (France 
1 Gramme 
z Hectare 
z Kilogramme 
I Kilometre 

T Kokon (zo To) (Japan) 
z r^, gold (zoo bani) ( Rumaniu) 
z r,cu (zoo statinki) (Bulgaria) 

I lyira (zoo centesirai) (Italy) 

I *.itre 

z Mark (100 Pfc*nnige) (Germany) 
z Mark (zoo penni) (Finland) 

I Metre 

z Mdreis, gold (Brazil) 

I MOreis, gold (Portugal) 
z Pesetas, gold (100 c'entimo°) (Spom) 
r Peso, gold (zoo centavos) (Argentina) 

I Pound, Turkish, gold (too xrUistrc) (Ottunmn Empire) 
I Fund (Sweden) 

X (Juintiil 

z Rouble, gold (zoo kopeks* (Russia) 
z Rupee, (z6 annas) (Bntlsh India) > 

z Talari (30 piastre) (Egypt) 

I Verst (Russia) 

z Yen, gold (a fun or 100 sen) (Japan) 
z Zentner (Germany) 


== 

Z..12201 

acres 

=* 

0.393715 

inches 


119.30337 

yards 


10 d. 

at par 


I1.I lid. 

at par 

= 

2.69966 

acres 

ss 

9 33/64 if. 

at par 

— 

4S.'5'rCii. 

at par 

- 

933/64 if 

at par 


99.0498 

lbs. 


z.03805 

acres 

-A 


at par 


at iKir 


0.03527 

oz. 

=S 

2.47109 

ceres 

rs 

2,2 

lbs. 


ZC93.6Z3 

3rards 


1.58726 

quarts 


9 V»4i. 

at par 


9 33;eirf. 

at -pai 

:== 

9 33 

at par 


^ 0.2Zy98 

gallons 


I 0.0275 

bushels 


II d/^d. 

at par 


9 33/64^. 

at par 

»• 

3.28084 

icet 

sst 

25. 2'»*/<,4iZ. 

at par 

— 

AS 5 ^^ 

at par 


9 3 T/o.cf 

at par 


SS.xT 37 /t,^d. at par 

•us 

Z 85.0^3 

at par 

3S 

0,937x3 

lbs. 


1.968.13 

cwis. 


25.1 

at par 


of £i (gold) 

=* 

45.1 />jl. at par 


TT66.64479 

yards 

89 

25.037/c44f. 

at par 


II‘>.23I7I 

lbs. 
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FINLAND. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OP CO-OPERATION. 

SOTOCKS: 

ANDIXSVASKSAMnFTEN I FINLAND, I916, 1917 J I918 PELLERVOS AfSBOK XVI; XVII; 
XVIII. {Co-opaaiimi m Finland m 1916; m 1917 ; tn 1918. i6th, 17th and i8tli Year^ 
hook of the “ Pellervo ” Society) Hdsmgfois, 1919 and 1930 

We have already dealt in this Bulletin with the development of co¬ 
operation in Finland; the beginnings of the movement and its successive 
developments up to 1909 were described in our issue for September 1911, 
Fmlher progress, down to the close of 1914, was the subject of a lengthy 
study which appeared in the issues for September and October 1915, 
We now purpose, with the help of the recently published yearbooks of 
the " PoUervo " society, to set forth the more recent developments of 
co-operative activity in Finland during the troubled period of war and in¬ 
ternal disorders which goes from 1915 to 1918. 


§ I. Th^ MOVlSM^NT m GlSNlgRAn. 

It is advisable to preface a review of the several forms and manifesta¬ 
tions of the co-operative movement by a table giving figures which sum¬ 
marise the steady progress achieved since 1901, in which year the first 
beginnings were made, down to 1918, 
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Tabi,e I. 

— Development ot Fimvsh Co-ope) ative Societies 
pom 1901 to 191S. 



Date 

Oo-opera- 

txve 

disttibtt- 

bve 

societies 

Co-opera¬ 

tive 

dailies 

Co-opera¬ 

tive 

credit 

societies 

Co-opexa- 

tive 

societies 

th^aseof 

foragn- 

coltuoal 

machinery 

^-opera¬ 

tive 

societies 

for 

working 
peat bogs 

other 

forms 

1 Total 

1 

1901 . 


3 


- 


[ 

1 

1 

3 

1902 . 


. 16 

28 

— 

— 

I 

' 5 

50 

1903 , 


66 

75 

24 

3 

2 

19 

189 

1904 . 


I19 

145 

37 

3 

3 

36 

393 

1905 . 


166 

225 

140 

4 

7 

50 

592 

190b . 


263 

292 

177 

15 

10 

IIO 

867 

1907 . 


3S9 

330 

240 

69 

31 

201 

1,260 

1908 . 


497 

342 

307 

127 

49 

278 

1,600 

1909 . 


. 506 

354 

384 

169 

70 1 

1 1 

1 1,812 

1910 . 


512 

362 

416 

IQI 

85 1 

363 1 

1 1 ,Q 29 

1911 . 


. 506 

370 

441 

201 

98 

384 

2,000* 

X9I2 . 


503 

3S9 

451 

207 

IIO 

404 

1 2,064 

1913 • 


512 

418 

476 

218 

1x8 

425 

3,167 

1914 • 


517 

436 

1 

235 

127 1 

1 473 

3,300 

1915 • 


539 

454 

603 

251 

141 

529 

2.517 

1916 . 


. 601 

468 

666 

275 

153 

570 

2.733 

1917 • 


. 064 

493 

702 

292 

167 1 

605 

• 2,923 

1918 . 


689 

494 

708 

295 


633 

2,991 


It should be noted that these data, as also those to which we shaU 
refer later on, embrace all forms of co-operation and not only agricultural 
co-operation; but it should be borne in mind that, at the dose of 1917, 
^ 84*2 % of the population of Finland belonged to the agricultural classes, 
and that only a relatively smalt percentage of the co-operative organisa¬ 
tions were in urban centres The prevalently agricultural charactei of 
Finnish cooperation is clearly shown by Table II (page 305). 

With this as a preliminary'’ statement, \ie will now examine the de¬ 
velopment of the several fonns of co-operative activity during the last 
years, taking first of all the work performed by the “ Pellervo ” society 
for developing and co-ordinating the several initiatives, then the results 
attained in the several branches, and lastly the central organisations. 

§ 2. The “ Peu^ervo ” Society. 

A. The Reorgamsation of the Socidy, 

An event of the highest importance in the life of this Society, which 
has from the start been the heart and soul of the co-operative movement 
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Tabee II. — Distribution of Ftiintsh Co-operative Societies beUveen 
Rural and Urban Centres. 


Date 

Co-q^xative or^isations 
in ratal districts 

Co-operative organisabons 
m urban centres 

Number of co operative 
societies of all 
kiiidb for each 
10,000 inhabitants 

Co-operative dairy 
sometxes, co-operat¬ 
ive cre^t societies, 
co-operative soci¬ 
eties for the use of 
agricultural 
madiinety & co- 
operative societies 
for ^rbmg peat 

bogs for each 
10,000 mhabitants 

in rural districts 

Namber 

% of total 
number of 
co-operative 
societies 

1 

Number 

% of total 
number of 
co-operative 
societies 

30 Sept. 1904. 

297 

37 

44 

13 

' 1.2 

0.8 

30 June 1905. 

451 

90 

52 

10 

1.8 

1-3 

30 Aixril 1906. 

576 

88 

78 

12 

2.3 

I 6 

31 May 1907. 

880 

87 

136 

13 

3-6 

2.3 

31 May 1908. 

1,201 

85 

214 

15 

4-9 

1 3.0 

31 Aug. 1909. 

1.542 

87 

233 

13 

6.1 

3-7 

31 Dec. 1910. 

1,698 

88 

231 

12 

6.4 

4.1 

31 Dec. xgzz. 

1,766 

88 

. 234 

1 

6.5 

4-3 

3X Dec. Z9Z2. 

1,826 

88 

1 238 

12 

6.6 

4-4 

3z Dec. X913. 

1,917 

88 

250 

12 

6.9 

4.6 

31 Dec. Z 9 Z 4 

2,040 

89 

260 

II 

1 7.3 

4-9 

3X Dec X 9 X 5 , 

2,248 

89 

269 

II 

00 

5-3 

3Z Dec. X916. 

2,440 

89 

294 

II 

8.4 

5.6 

3Z Dec. Z 9 Z 7 . 

2,605 

89 

318 

II 

8.7 

5.8 

3Z Dec. Z9 z8. 

2,664 

89 

327 

II 

I 

'1 9,0 

6.0 


in Finland, has recently taken place. It has been reorganised on the 
basis of a real federation of co-operative societies. As far back as 1914 
the annual members’ meeting approved a new set of artides of assoda- 
tion which aimed at bringing about this transformation; but the opposi¬ 
tion of the Senate to its ratification prevented the reform from being 
carried out. After the revolution of March 1917 the obstades seemed to 
be removed and the directors once more examined the question of reor¬ 
ganization and appointed a Commission to revise the proposed artides 
of assodation drawn up in 1914. The new draft was at last approved by 
the Board of Directors on 5 December 1917, and a spedal members' 
meeting was called for 2 February 1918, to consider the matter. Ih- 
temal disorders made it impossible to hold this meeting before 28 June ; 
the proposed reform was then sanctioned and ratified a few days later, 
on 4 July, by the Senate. On 12 July the directors were elected under the 
new rules which modify considerably the nature of the Sodety. 

The following are the main points in the new artides of assodation. 
The objects of the Sodety are to promote the economic development of 
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the people hy means of co-operation and to bring about the federal co¬ 
ordination of the several co-operative efforts in the country (Art. 2). Cen¬ 
tral co-operative societies and local co-operative societies may belong 
to the Society. Central societies, whose field of action covers the entire 
country', paj’ an annual quota of 3,000 marks ; the other centrals and the 
local societies -psLy an annual quota of 20 marks if their annual turnover 
does not exceed 200,000 marks, of 50 marks if the turnover is from 200,000 
to 500,000 marks, of 100 marks if the turnover is from 300,000 to 1,000,000 
marks, with an additional 100 marks for each extra million marks of busi¬ 
ness, up xo a maximum quota of 1,000 marks for the local societies and 
2,000 marks for the centrals, should the turnover exceed 1,000,000 marks. 
The management of the Society" is entrusted to a Board of Directors and 
an Administrative Council. The Board of Directors consists of 9 members, 
appointed in part by the centrals which do business throughout the coun- 
try, to the number of one for each central, the remaining members 
being designated by the annual members* meeting; in addition,-each central 
elects a substitute and three substitutes are elected by the annual meeting. 
The Board of Directors is appointed for a period of three years and attends 
to all matters which are not within the specific competence of the Admi¬ 
nistrative Council. The Administrative Council consists of the members of 
the Board of Directors and of nine other members, with a like number of 
substitutes, elected by the annual members’ meeting for a period of three 
3"ears. One third of the membership is renewed each year. In selecting 
them, an effort is made to secure, as far as possible, the proportionate 
representation of the several sections of the country and of the several kinds 
of co-operative societies. It is the duty of the Administrative Council 
to give instructions on all matters dealing with the activities of the So¬ 
ciety in the field of education and co-operative propaganda, and to come 
to decisions as to new enterprises of importance, and alterations in the 
modes of social activity. The annual members’ meeting is held at the 
end of April, summoned by the Board of Directors, to approve the accounts 
and estimates, to make appointments to vacant positions, and to decide 
all questions submitted to its judgement. Special meetings may also 
be called if the Board of Directors or Administrative Council deem it 
advisable, or on the written request of at least twenty member societies. 

The fundamental feature of the reform consists in the fact that in-, 
dividuals are no longer admitted as members, and so, gradually, as the 
individual members now belonging to the Society die off, the “ PeUervo ” 
win assume, formallj^ as well as substantially, the character of a real 
federation of co-operative societies. 

B. The Members, 

The membership during the last three years is as shown in Table III 
(page 307). 

This shows that the number of individual members is decreasing, 
while the number of affiliated societies grows. The ratio of the co-opera- 
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T\Bije ni. — 1.' 

emher^htp. 



Description 

1 

1917 

f 

igx8 

Co-operative societies. 

1 1 
■ • 1 336 1 

340 

372 

IndLuding Co-opiraUve dtsiHbutvoe sodeftes . 

60 

60 

76 

C(hOperative dai/nes . 

103 

105 

X16 

Co-operative credrt societies . . . 

• • 1 X67 

xyo 

176 

MiscdlaueoDS societies and assoaations. 

. . 89 

91 

92 

Individual members. 

. . 1 939 

934 

904 

Total . 

- • 1.364 

1.365 

1.368 


tive societies belonging to the Pellervo to the number of registered 
co-operative societies during the last years is as follows' — 


Co-operative soaeties in general . . 
Co-operative distributive societies . . 

Co-operative dairies. 

Co-operative credit societies. 


19x6 

19x7 

19x8 

12 2 % 

II.6 % 

12.5 % 

9 - 8 % 

90% 

11.1 % 

21-9 % 

21.4 % 

23-6 % 

25-1 % 

24*2 % 

24.9 % 


Although the ratio is increasing, in 1918 it is stiU small; but it is be¬ 
lieved that the new organisation of the society will tend to hasten the af¬ 
filiation of a larger number of co-operative societies to the " Pellervo, 


C. Financial Resources. 


The financial resources available for the “ Pellervo ” have grown con¬ 
siderably of recent years They consist of (a) a State subsidy, (i) mem¬ 
bers’ subscriptions; (c) special contributions from central societies; {d) funds 
obtained by the sale of publications , {e) income derived from work in 
the field of forestry, and from the offices opened for legal and electro¬ 
technical advice, (/) other miscellaneous sources. 

The State subsidy which has grown from 20,000 marks in 1899 to 
87,000 marks in 1911, when it attained its maximum, was reduced to 
55,300 marks in 1916, somewhat increased in 1917, and still more so in 
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1918. The following table shows the sums received from this source dur¬ 
ing the past five years. 

19X4 1915 1916 19x7 19X8 

(thousands of marks) 

For the general expenses of the 

Society.54,000 48,000 45,000 45,000 63,900 

For instructing co-operative 
dairies in accountancy and 
management, for the pubKca- 
tion of statistics of co-opera¬ 
tive dairies, and for invest¬ 
igations into dairy econom- 


icg. 

For co-operative instruction in 

10,000 

7,000 

4,000 

4,800 

4,800 

forestry .. 

Salary of an expert on co-opera¬ 
tion in the district of Vlea- 

7,000 

6,300 

6,300 

6,300 

6,300 

borg. 

3*000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total • . . 

74,000 

61,300 

55.300 

56,100 

75,000 


The special contributions made to the Pellervo by the central 
co-operative societies have increased considerably from year to year, 
the total amount rising from 9,635 marks in 1913 to 120,260 in 1918. 
The financial support granted by the centrals for 1919 was estimated at 
145,000 marks. The contributions for the last three years were as follows : 



X916 

1917 

1918 

CJentral co-operative scdet}’ for agricul- 


(marks) 


tural purchases “ Hankija ” . . 

Central Credit Institute of the rural co- 

16,591 

29,000 

45,260 

operative banks. 

Enion of the co-operative distributive 

8,600 

10,000 

10,000 

societies. 

Central co-operative society for the expor¬ 

2,000 

8,000 

25,000 

tation of butter “Valio”. 

16,200 

27.500 

40,000 

Total. - . 

43.391 

74.500 

120,260 


As a whole, the financial resources available for the Pellervo " have 
more than doubled in the last five years, as can be seen from the following 
table in which we give the data for the society’s receipts, subdivided ac¬ 
cording to the several chapters, from the year of its foundation until the 
end of 191S. * 
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Tabee IV. — Receipts of the ” Pellervo*' horn 1899 to 1918 


Year 

State 

subsidy 

Spei^l Ccn> 
tnbutions 
fiom 
centrals 
and other 
bodies 

Contri¬ 
butions and 
donations 
from 
members 

Gross 
receipts 
from sale of 
publica- 
tions 

Other 

receipts 

Total 

1899—1900 . 

20,000 I 


25,6x0 

31.095 

390 

77*095 

1901. 

20,000 1 

— 

14,160 

31,404 

439 

66,003 

1902. 

24,000 

— 

7.960 

33,253 

574 

65,787 

1903. 

26,000 

35,000 

38.345 

40,700 

844 

109,389 

1904. 

38,000 

7,000 

8.187 

51.671 

767 

105,625 

1905. 

60,000 

2,000 

5,795 

48,610 

1.185 

117.590 

1906 . 

62,000 

2,000 

11,340 

55*330 

1,040 

131,710 

1907 . 

76,667 

2,000 

6,745 

66,735 

4,536 

156.683 

1908. 

7X,ooo 

2,000 

6.995 

59,103 

813 

139,911 

1909. 

81,000 

7*300 

5.905 

1 73,545 

569 

168,319 

1910 . 

81,500 1 

9,600 

35,445 

1 78,868 

l,«l6 

207,029 

191I . 

87,000 

9,600 

5.406 

89,870 1 1,155 

193,031 

19x2. 

81,000 

9,975 

6,430 

117,286 

2,025 

2x7,2x6 

1913. 

74*500 

9,635 

6,735 

118,407 

11,803 

22I,OSO 

2914. 

74,000 

1 15,400 

5,57* 

*31.776 

1 18,136 

244,884 

1915. 

61,300 

2 X, 30 O 

6.815 

145,175 

13.996 

248,946 

1916. 

55,300 

48,401 

7,305 

180,456 

22,496 

3X4,048 

1917. 

56.100 

74*500 

6,130 

230,630 

100,095 

467*455 

19x8. 

75,000 

X 20 , 2 b 0 

3.530 

[ 274,374 

68,071 

543,435 


D. 

Work of the Society, 




In spite of the economic diflBlcalties which beset the country, first 
ns a result of the war, and then of the poKtical revolutions, the " Pdlervo'' 
has steadily carried on its beneficent labours. We will briefly summarise 
the work it has accomplished in its several spheres of activity, dassifying 
it into [a) efforts to promote the co-operative movement in general; (6) ef¬ 
forts to promote the development of special forms of local co-operation ; 
(c) efforts in connection with co-operative centralisation. 

(a) Efforts to Ptomote the Co-operahve M.oveme7d tn GoneruU 

1 . Pubhcations. — The work of propaganda and co-operative educa¬ 
tion which the Sodety has carried on through the press finds its chief 
exponent in the periodical publication “ Pellervo " issues in two Pim^h 
editions (one larger, the othei summarised) and in a Swedish edition. 
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Year 

Co-operati\e 

distributive 

societies 

Co-operative 

Co-opeiative 

credit 

Total 

1915 • • . 


34 

35 

105 

1916 . . . 

. 40 

II 

22 

73 

1917 . . . 

. 42 

— 

— 

43 

1918 . . . 

• • :. _44 

— 

— 

44 


Total ... 333 

143 

247 

723 


3. Work of Siiperviston and Assistance. — One of the chief activities of 
the " Peflervo ” consists in the supervision and assistance which it affords 
through its officials to safeguard the working of co-operative societies. 
We will deal later with this work as it affects the several forms of 
co-operation, and here we will only give the number of services of this 
kind rendered by the Society from 1900 to 1918, and the number rendered 
to the co-operative movement as a whole apart from special branches: 


Year 

Supervi«aon 

^ and assistance 

of all kmds 

Services rendered 
to the co-operative 
movement as a whole 

Percentage 
of these latter 
to total services 
rendered 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1900 . . . 

.... 353 

147 

58 

1901 . . . 

.... 142 

77 

54 

1902 . . 

.... 286 

6 q 

24 

1903 • • • 

.... 489 

100 

20 

1904 . . . 

. 329 

41 

9 

1905 ■ . • 

.... 536 

32 

5-8 

1906 . . . 

.... 1,008 

103 

19-5 

1907 . . . 

.... 761 

36 

4.6 

1908 . . 

• • • 743 

50 

6.7 

1909 . . . 

.... 647 

42 

. 6.3 

1910 . . . 

.... 776 

47 

5.8 

I9II . . . 

.... 860 

25 

2.9 

1912 . . . 

.... 694 

35 

5 

1913 • . • 

.... 884 

8 q 

12 4 

IQI4 . . . 

..... 1.146 

166 

14.7 

2915 . . . 

.... 1.045 

M 

H 

II 

iqi6 . . . 

.... 1,238 

187 

143 

IQ17 . . . 

.... 1,055 

66 

6.3 

1918 . . . 

.... 426 

22 

5.3 


(b) Efforts to Promote the Development of Special Forms 
of Local Co-operation. 

I. Cooperative Purchasing or Distributive Societies. — The ''PeUervo 
undertakes the drafting of model articles of association for this kind of 
society in Finnish and in Swedish ; in 1918 it published a new edition in 
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both, languages. It is also publishing a new and revised edition of the 
Handbook for Co-operative Purchasing or Distributive Societies [Hmidhok 
for handelslag) and has reprinted two propaganda leaflets to spread the 
idea of this form of co-operation, “ Mita hy'oytia on osuuskaupasta ? ” 
and Kaksitoista neuvoa osuuskaupan perustajiUe 

The “ Pellervo ” in its efforts to direct co-operative purchasing or 
distributive societies along sound lines of management which will ensure 
their success, afforded advice through its officials in 131 instances in 1916 
(74 times to newly organised societies and 57 times to societies already 
working), in Ii6 instances in 1917 (48 times to newly organized societies 
and 68 to societies already working), and in 79 instance in 1918 (14 times 
to new societies and 65 times to societies already working). 

2. Co-operative dairies. — In recent years new and revised editions, 
in Finnish and Swedish, of model articles of association for such societies 
have been published. The “ Pellervo ” has also undertaken to draw up 
annual statistics of dairy societies and to publish them; it has printed 
propaganda leaflets, amongst which “Mita hyoyta om osuusmdjrerista? „ 
tyVhat advantages does the co-operative dairy offer ?) and “ IVliten osuus- 
meijeria perustettaessa on meneteltava ? ” {How to proceed in organis¬ 
ing a co-operative dairy) ; it has drawn up a series of forms to be used by 
the organisations in keeping their accounts. The society has not failed 
to support the interests of co-operative dairies in government circles, 
drawing up timely resolutions with regard to government policy in the 
matter of prices and exports, and it has assisted the Central Society “ Va- 
lio ” during the difficult period consequent on internal troubles and the 
pillaging of the depots in 1917. It has kept in close touch with the fe¬ 
deration of co-operative dairies. Its officials afforded addce and super¬ 
vision in 301 cases in 1916 (on 276 occasions to dairies already working 
and and on 25 occasions to societies in process of organisation), in 146 ca¬ 
ses in 1917 (137 and 9 respectively) in 88 cases in 1918 (87 and i respect- 
tively). The “ PeUer\"o '' has also carried out important investigations 
on various problems connected with the work and management of co¬ 
operative dairies and on the results of the several technical systems used 
by them- 

3. Co-operative credit societies. — The “ Pellervo has also drafted 
model artides of association for these societies, lias published propaganda 
leaflets and forms for accountancy and management purposes. The con¬ 
sultations and inspections carried out in this field by- its officials num¬ 
bered 447 in 1916, of which 133 in connection with the foundation of new 
societies, and 314 for societies already working, 393 in 1917 (98 and 295) 
and 164 in 1918 (i and 163). 

4. Other forms of co-operative societies. — Of recent years the Pel¬ 
lervo ” has published new model articles of association for co-operative pur¬ 
chase and sale societies, for co-operative societies for the sale of livestock, 
for threshing grain, for selling eggs, etc. It has printed and distributed 
propaganda leaflets aihong which “ Mita hyotya on puimakoneosuuskun- 
nasta ” {^he advantages of co-operation for the use of threshing machines)^ 
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and “Neuvoja ptdmakoneosutaskunnan perustajille {Advice on the forma¬ 
tion of co-cyperaiive societies for the use of threshing machines), and it kas 
prepared similar publications for the co-operative societies for the sale 
of eggs, the worl^g of forests, etc. It has made investigation into 
several subjects of importance to special branches of co-operation ; for 
instance, in 1916 it inquiied into the mode of cash settlements for purchases 
made in common as a result of collaboration between co-operative distri¬ 
butive and co-operative credit societies, and into the working of co-ope¬ 
rative societies for the sale of livestock, etc.; in 1917 it inquired into the 
condition of the woods owned by the communes, into the development 
of co-operation for land purchase, and collected statistics on the activities 
of co-operative societies for the use of threshing machines and for the 
sale of eggs, etc. 

In the work of advising and supervising various forms of co-operation 
which do not belong to the three main branches which we have considered, 
the officials of the “ Pellervo '' acted in 182 cases in 1916, in 334 in 1917, 
and in 73 in 1918. 

(c) Efforts in connection with Co-oferative Centralisation. 

In this field we can point to two initiatives taken by the “ Pellervo 
in these last years, one for the centralisation of local mutual societies for 
fire insurance, and the other for the creation of a central association of 
co-operative societies for the sale of livestock. 

Ever since 1915 the Society had taken up the first macter, referring 
it for study to a special committee. After a series of meetings and enqui¬ 
ries it came to the conclusion that a new institution for re-insurance was 
essential, which should work throughout the country, and whose duty 
it should be to establish, guide, and direct local fire insurance societies, 
to provide for their needs, and to undertake the re-insurance of their risks 
and at the same time to act as their central organ for all purposes and 
not only for reinsurance. This decision was transmitted in Finnish to 
all district and parish societies for fire insurance, inviting them to send 
representatives to a meeting called at Helsingfors on 22 April 1917 
to decide on the matter. The representatives of 39 local fire-insurance 
•societies attended the meeting and 5 societies signified their assent by 
writing: the insured capital of these 44 organisations amounted, at the 
dose of 1914, to 238 million marks. After an animated debate it was 
agreed to establish an Institute for Reinsurance and to provide at once 
the necessary means toward this end. The committee entrusted with 
the drafting of artides of assodation for the new organisation rapidly 
completed its task, forwarding the draft to the several societies with a 
request that they send comments and critidsm. Subsequently the final 
artides of assodation for the " Vakava Reinsurance Sodety " were drawn 
up and submitted to the Senate for ratification on 29 May, and approved 
by that body on the ensuing 18 July. 

The co-operative sodeties for tiie sale of livestock, of which many 
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have been organised in recent years, acquiring economic strength after 
securing the monopoly of trade in meat and cattle, decided to form a 
central in 1917. On 15 January 1918 a letter was sent to the " Peller\’o ” 
asking its advice in the matter. The “ PeUervo ” in its*reply, dated 
17 May, expressed doubts for the time being as to the advisabihty of the 
step proposed as it would be better to secure first a more satisfactory orga¬ 
nisation of these societies on a truly cooperative basis. In spite of this, 
the central w^as organised under the. name of “ Finlands Kreaturscen- 
traUag m. b. t. ” 


(To be continued). 


PORTUGAL. 

THE MOST RECENT PROVISIONS 
REGARDING CO-OPERATR’E AGRICUETURAE CREDIT. 

SOURCES (OPJICIAI,): 

UECREXONO 4.023 INSERINDO ViBIAS UlSPOSlCldnS REZAT 17 AS A CONSIITUI9I0 DAS SOCIEDADES 
COOFERATIVAS AGRZCOLAS £ P£ SBGVRO MDTDO-AGRICOXA £ PECUARIO £ AO DB 5 BZ 9 VOLV 1 - 
I MEXTO D£ TDDOS 03 MBIOS D£ INTENSZPXCA^O DA PRODUC^^O AGRIcOXA (29 de ]Slar90 de 
1918), — Diario do Governo, l^sbon, i Apdl 1918. 

■ DECREXO 5.219 APROVANDO AS PARTES I^£ IXa*DO REGTJLAMENTO DO CR^ITO EDA 5 INSTITDI- 
C 5 eS SOCTAIS AGRIcOXAS, REFEREXTES AO CREDIIO AGRfCOLA aiDTUO £ AOS SINDICATO 
AGRicoiAS £ D£ PECUARJA £ SUAS TTNiOES (18 de jaiidro de 1919). — Diana do Govenw, 
IM>oo, 8 March. 1919. 

DECRBIO 1729 BiARnOANDO PCSXJCAR AS INSTRUC^dES £ MODKLOS DE ESTATUTOS PARA A 
ORGAmZACAO DAS CAZSAS D£ CKEDIIO AGRICOIA MUTOO, ANEXAS A MESMA PORTARIA 

(27 de Ferereiro de 1919). — Diana do Governo^ X 4 sbon, 3 April 1919. 

In prexious issues we have traced the development of co-operation 
in Portugal as regards agricultural credit from the institution of the ear¬ 
liest forms of organisation, the Misericordias and the Celleiros — which 
though not true co-operative societies, might be considered as such, both 
because of their aims and of their special form of constitution — to the 
creation of mutual agricultural credit banks organised under the law of 
2 March 1911, which are of the nature and character of true co-operative 
societies. 

The above-mentioned law, conceived in a truly modern spirit, met 
with many diflSiculties in application, chiefly ouing to the great hesitation 
with which the rural population received the innovations which it intro- 
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duced. Another decree, therefore, dated 30 June 1914, whHe conforming 
in its general outlines to the previous decree, contained new provisions 
intended to facilitate the development of agricultural credit through the 
medium of the co-operative banks But as these provisions were not 
considered sufficient, a new decree was issued, dated 29 IVIarch 1918, 
completing the previous decree, and with additional clauses calculated 
to extend the sphere of action of the mutual banks and to foster more 
and more the agricultural devdopment of Portugal. 

This decree not only modifies in some respects the preceding legisla¬ 
tion, but regulates \vith greater predsion the whole organisation of agri¬ 
cultural credit in Portugal. Those prodsions are of spedal importance 
by which legal existence is given to the agricultural assodations which 
may become members of the banks, and so dso are the dauses respecting 
security for loans, insurance of the pledges given and the idations between 
banks and the assodations which become members of them, determin¬ 
ing the attributes, functions and duties of such assodations. 

The provisions of these decrees have since been completed by ample 
regulations contained in Decree No. 5219 (of January 1919) and by instruc¬ 
tions issued in another decree dated 27 February 1919, intended to 
popularise the rules contained in the preceding decrees and in the regula¬ 
tions. To these instructions are appended model rules for banks of the 
three ditferent types already described by us, \iz. banks with unlimited 
liabilit3% with limited liability, and banks of a mixed character. 


§ I. Characteristics op agricultural assocl^tions 
TO which banks may grant loans. 

The Decree of January 1919 concerns the legal status of the agri¬ 
cultural assoiations to which banks may grant loans. These assodations, 
which, according to Art. i of I/aw 215 ^30 June 1914) comprise agricultural 
syndicates and trade assodations to which bdong only agriculturists or 
persons working at trades connected with agriculture, are according to 
the new’ decree to be considered as true co-operative societies, the number 
of their members bdng unlimited, and their objects being the same as those 
of agricultural co-operation as to labour, production, transformation, and 
disposal of produce belonging to members and as to mutual agricultural 
insurance. 

These assodations may be enrolled as members of mutual agricultural 
credit banks and may therefore benefit by contracting loans but only^ on 
condition that they ndther recdve nor have a right to spedal subsidies 
from the State, and that their rules forbid the allocation of more than 5 
per cent of their profits to the payment of interest on capital, the remain¬ 
der bdng employed for the collective benefit of the assodation, or for 
promoting, by instruction or propaganda, improved agricultural methods 
adapted to the district in which they work. 

To the constitution of these co-operative sodeties are extended aU 
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the provisions which by Law Xo. 215 {30 June 1914) had been laid down re¬ 
specting the constitution of mutual agricultural credit banks. 

In determining the functions and the sphere of action of every agricul¬ 
tural co-operative or mutual insurance society, the Decree wisely enacts 
that the special conditions of the district in which the society is to be insti¬ 
tuted must be taken into account, so as to facilitate the attainment of 
its objects. 

As in the case of mutual agricultural credit banks, it is permitted 
both to establish branches or agencies of any association within its sphere 
of operations, and to form unions, groups or federations of similar associa¬ 
tions to be constituted and to work under the same conditions as the 
local associations. 

Agricultural co-operative societies and mutual insurance societies have 
legal existence and enjoy all the fiscal exemptions accorded to the mutual* 
agricultural credit banks provided that they are members of such banks. 
If they work without having obtained ofiicial approval of their rules they 
shall be dissolv^ed according to the method laid dowm for the agricultural 
credit banks. 

Also in the case of differences arising between the members and the 
governing bodies of the agricultural syndicates, the agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies and mutual insurance societies and for the compulsory re¬ 
payment of sums lent to members by the above mentioned bodies, the same 
rules must be observed which hav^e already been laid dowm for the mutual 
agricultural credit banks. 


§ 2. Objects and leiuts of loans. 

According to the Law’ of 30 June 1914, Xo. 215, the maximum sum which 
the credit banks could adv’ance to an agriculturist to enable him to repay 
a mortgage debt on w’hich the interest exceeded 6 per cent, was 5,000 
francs. The Decree of 191S, in view of the increased value of land, and with 
the object of extending cre^t transactions raised the maximum to 15,000 
francs. Besides this, the decree under consideration has not only defined 
more clearly the operations which banks may effect with agricultural as¬ 
sociations, but has amply extended the field of these operations, declaring 
that loans may always be accorded to such associations, when the borrowed 
capital is to be devoted (i) to the purchase of manures, plants, seed, in¬ 
secticides, spraying materials, machines, implements, v^acdne, serum for the 
treatment of cattle, provided that ev^ery thing is intended to be supplied 
to members, for experiments in agriculture or cattle-raising, or for other 
technical agricultural purposes for the associations themsdves; (2) to the 
acquisition of agricultural produce, for the purpose of transformation or 
improvement or of any material which by special treatment can be advan- 
tageouriy utilized in agricultural and cattle-raising experiments; (3) to 
the purchase, the construction, or the renting of buildings to serve as fac¬ 
tories or workshops for purposes connected with agriculture, to the acqtii- 
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sition or renting of land for agricultttral stock-farming undertakings which, 
are included within the scope of the institution, and for the cost of works 
which contribute to the improvement of land. 

The Regulations of 8 January 1919 also lay down that applications 
for loans must specify precisely the manner in which the money applying 
for it is to be employed by the member. 

§ 3. Security for loans. 

The clauses of the regulations which deal with the security for 
loans are of special importance. Such security is furnished by pledging 
real property, chattels (of which the bank must fix the value), shares, 
bonds or other securities. 

The regulations also provide that if the articles pledged are market¬ 
able goods or are susceptible of improvement and thus of being made fnore 
valuable and more easily disposed of, the sale of them shall be preferably 
entrusted to the agricultural syndicate of the district, to some other com¬ 
petent agricultural association, to a co-operative agricultural association, 
to some establishment belonging to the State, or to private individuals, 
the bank as creditor having been previously informed, l?ut the borrower 
shall remain the guardian of the pledge until the complete liquidation of 
the debt. 

With regard to mortgage security, the Regulations lay down that it 
can be accepted only in the case of rei property which is capable of being 
sold and 3rields secure and continuous returns, of an amount approximately 
determined. 

The Law of 29 March 1918 has special clauses respecting all that 
concerns the insurance of the articles pledged as security for loans and 
of the income assigned for the same purpose With regard to this, the law 
declares that where mutual agricultural insurance societies are established 
which, though not subject to the law regulating mutual agricultural credit 
banks, yet are legally constituted, the directors of the bank have power 
to determine the conditions of insurance of property given in pledge. In 
the case that within the sphere of action of a mutual agri^tural 
credit bank there exists a mutual insurance society, w^orking in accor¬ 
dance with the law that regulates such banks, the new decree provides 
that the insurance of property and of income forming the guarantee of the 
loan shall preferably be effected by such associations. This preference 
becomes compulsory when the property is agricultural or the income is 
derived from agricultural sources. 

It should be observed that the v^ue of the objects which constitute 
the security and of the income to be assigned as guarantee, must be deter¬ 
mined by the directors of the bank, and must not exceed the sum for which 
such objects or income have been insured. 

The Regulations also contains profusions concerning the insurance of 
the objects pledged. 

Thus if the security should consist of cattle, the directors of the bank 
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mtist refuse a loan which is applied for without the cattle having been duly 
insured. 

Ag ain, in the case of certain kinds of agricultural produce already stored, 
the bank may require the insurance of such produce for the whole time 
during which it must remain in the warehouses or stores, and may demand 
that it .should be kept under proper care till the liquidation of the loan. 
3ut when the security consists of agricultural or forest produce already 
gathered in but not stored, the credit bank, taking into account the quality 
of the produce and the condition of the place where it is kept, must exact 
a moderate insurance, and require from the borrower such arrangements 
as will secure it from waste and destruction. 

There are also pro\’isions regarding the discounting of warrants issued on 
agricultural produce stored in general warehouses, also regarding the form 
of contract to be adopted for loans against the assignment of income, 
leases, real or other property, establishing that when the securities as¬ 
signed are derived from agriculture, they must be insured against those risks 
which occur frequently in the district where the agriculture is carried on. 

Insurance against hre is always obligatory in the case of rural property. 

According to the Regulations a loan contract of mutual agriculttural 
credit guaranteed by a pledge gives to the bank, in case of loss or damage, 
the right to demand directly from the insurance society the compensation 
paj^able. 

In order that the bank may have power to exact payment of the loan 
before it falls due, in the case of a guarantee which has diminished in value, 
the Regulations, while confirming the rules laid down by preceding laws, 
add that the term of the loan may be considered to have expired, and re¬ 
payment may’ be exacted immediately’, w’hen from any’ cause whatever 
the insurance of the objects or income which form the guarantee has lost 
its value, or when the insurance itself has not been taken out by the debt¬ 
or within the term fixed by’ the loan contract. 


By’ these new’ pro's’isions ah the important legislation in Portugal on 
the subject of agricultural credit is completed and brought into harmony’. 

This legislation first regulated by’ means of decrees already’ described 
by’ us in this Bulletin (i) the mutu^ agricultural credit banks properly 
so called, and later regulated the agricultural syTidicates and associations, 
organisations which are closely connected with one another, in such a way 
as to enable them to carry’ out a work of greater utility, this being the 
primary’ object of the law. 


(i) See our issues of October-November 1910; May 1912; October 1913; April 1915 
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MISCFI^I^ANEOUS INFORIVIATTON REI.ATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA. 

THE WORK OF THE AGRICXJETXJRAE lEAGUE IN 1919 — Revtsta de la Ltga 
Agraria, Buenos-Ayres, September and December 1919 

The Agricultural League is a national Argentine association, the object 
of ^hich is to encourage by every means the extension of agriculture and 
of stock-faiming The report sent in by its Vice-President, on the occa¬ 
sion of its twenty-sixth meeting, explains the principal questions under 
consideration by the committe of management in 1919. 

The first work of the association was to request that the IMinistiy of 
Agriculture would take energetic measures tor the better management 
ol the woods, and for the construction, already partly effected, of branch 
lines of railway, which, by facilitating communication, might give a rapid 
impulse to the agricultural industries of the country. In order to ascertain 
dearly and with certaiuty the capability of every district as regards 
^tock-farming, the Committee proposed that a special chart should be 
g ade, showing the conditions of climate, the production of fodder and all 
that might elucidate the present conditions and serve as a guide for the 
measures to be adopted in future. 

Of particular importance were the reports presented by the association 
through its delegates in the last economic and industrial congresses held 
in Argentina. These were the Economic Conference, the Congress on the 
Milk Industry, and the Congress on Co-operation. 

The principal subjects under consideration at the Economic Conference 
were the following: 

(1) Method of reduction of the rate of interest, on the 
national mortgage bonds, as w^eU as the rate of discount of the Banco de la 
X ’Cion . 

(2) Reforms of the fiscal system, whether by the abatement of cus¬ 
tom-house duties on importation, or suppression of duties on exportation, 
and the imposition of a tax on revenue ; 

{3) Legal recognition of contracts relating to land-holding ; 

(4) Stock-farming problems, concerning agricultural and pastoral 
districts, geographical charts showing pastoral conditions, the markets 
for meat, the principal causes of loss among cattle, etc. 

The most important subjects discussed at the Congress on the Milk 
Industry were the fohowdng: 
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(i) The establishment in primary schools in the country of a prac¬ 
tical course on the milk industry"; 

{2) Improvements and sanitary measures relative to cow-houses 
n the country; 

(3) Facilitation of the establishment of model holdings through 
exemption from taxes. 

We now enumerate the principal subjects brought forward and dis¬ 
cussed at the Congress on Co-operation, subjects of special importance, 
considering the necessity for the development of co-operation in the Ar¬ 
gentine. These are: 

(1) The development of agricultural co-operative societies under the 
various forms of societies for distribution, production, credit, assistance 
and thrift: 

(2) Federation of co-operative societies into syndicates, and the 
spread of such federations. 

This Congress w’as also specially interested in the creation of parti¬ 
cular forms of co-operation for the insurance of cattle and agricultural 
produce. 


GEICSaANY. 

I. CO-OPERATION AZJ^ONG NAVVIES. — SozioMsfiscke Monatsheft, Nos. 25 and 26* 
Berlin, November 1919. 

A general co-operative society of nav\'ies has been formed in Berlin, 
in order to utilise the labour of its members according to the co-operative 
system, to ensure to them the whole of the profits accruing from their work, 
and to eliminate the gains of middlemen and contractors, following to some 
extent the example of societies of manual labourers which have existed 
for some j’^ears in Italy. This co-operative organisation, is especially to be 
utilised for the benefit of persons out of employment, to help them in the 
case of work abready planned, and ^so in the building trade. It is hoped 
thus to suppl5^ the place of foreign labour which at present is not to be 
had, and which it will probabty he difficult to obtain in future. Wages 
will be paid to members of this association at the current rates. The 
weekly payment to each member uill include his wages and an additional 
sum proportionate to the extra work done, to the sa^ing effected in the 
materials used, and also to the saving of time on the estimate drawn up by 
the co-operative society. 


2. THE CONGRESS OP GERMAN AGRICUI/rURAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. — 
Sosialtsiische Monatsheft, Nos. 25 and 26. Berlin, 17 November 19x9. 

On the 23 and 24 September there was held at Bamberg a congress of 
the German agricultural co-operative societies (Deutscher landwirthschaf- 
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tlicher Geiios^icnschuiMug). We take from the Report of the Council of 
the National Federation the following facts regarding the condition of co¬ 
operation. 

There exist in Germany 40,000 registered co-operative societies 
of which, in round numbers, si,ooo, are agricultural. Of these last, 21,000, 
comprising about 2 million members, a figure which rises to 10 millions if 
we count all the persons belonging to the families of the members .belong 
to the Federation. In the course of the preceding year, that is to say, 
1918, the number of agricultural co-operative societies was increased by 
1,203. This is the first time during the last two decades that such a 
great increase has taken place. In its financial affairs there was also a 
marked increase in the same year. Affiliated to the National Federation 
are 27 central banks, and about 12,400 savings and loan banks. The cur¬ 
rent business of the central banks amounts to 44,2 milliards of marks. The 
co-operative credit societies have contributed to the various war loans sub- 
criptions to the amount of 3,500 millions of marks. In the course of the 
last years co-operative societies for purchase and sale have acquired quite 
a special importance. Included in the National Federation are 26 central 
co-operative societies for purchase and sale. There were for the distribu¬ 
tion of goods 2,643 co-operative purchase and sale societies. About 6000 
saxdiags and loan banks, and other agricultural co-operative societies have 
also taken part in this kind of business. The central co-operative societies 
did a total business (incomings and outgoings) amounting to 600 millions 
marks, of which 322 millions were in respect of purchases and 278 millions 
in respect of sales. 


ITALY. 

I. THE PROGRESS OP THE COLLECTIVE LEASES. — La Cooperazime A^icola, 
No. 7-8. Bologna, i April igao. La Coopt^tauonc Ifaliana, No. 1387. Milan, 13 
February 1920. 

Having already reviewed, in artides of a general character, the ori¬ 
gin and working of the collective leases {affiitanze collettive) in Italy, it 
seems desirable to 'follow their development in different regions. We now 
proceed to give some data respecting collective leases in the provinces 
of iMilan and Novara. 

In that of ]!^lilan the work of organising agricultural co-operative 
sodeties and collective leases is carried on by the Federazione Agricola 
InterprovJ,nciale which numbers more than 50 affiliated societies. Of these, 
some avail themselves of the Federation for the collective purchase of chem¬ 
ical manures, machines, seeds and other agricultural requisites; others 
rent and cultivate land of a total area of 40,595 perticht equal to about 
3,700 hectares (i hectare = 15 pertiche). In localities where, for want 
of persons with the requisite technical knowledge it was not possible to 
constitute local co-operative sodeties, the land was rented directly by 
the Federation. It belongs to private individuals or charitable institutions. 
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Agricultuii.1 co-opeiation, already widely diiiuscd, ixioie especiall3' 
in the provinces of Parma, Reggio Emilia, Bologna, Ravenna and Pavia 
is now being organised also in the province of Novara. At Trine, in the 
pro\ince of VercelE, the local agricaltural co-operative society which 
arose out of the Vercelli District Production and Labour Co-operative 
Society", has made an auspicious beginning. It has rented 425 hectares 
of irrigated land on easj" terms from the tenant, who remains as man¬ 
ager. Two other co-operative societies are in process of formation. 
In the pro\'ince of Novara, the Biandrate Agricultural Co-operative 
Society, which has rented some irrigated land belonging to the Great 
Hospital of Novara, mat’ also be mentioned ; the taking of additional land 
at ^MonticeUi, Vespolate and in other localities, is contemplated. At 
Santino di Pallanza we have the first example of a co-operative society 
formed hy small proprietors for the cultivation of the land. 

We now: give some figures from the latest report of the Committee 
of [Management of the oldest co-operative societ}’ for the cultivation of 
land in the province of Parma, that of Borgo San Donnino, because it 
gives a suggestive picture of the increase of the net production obtained 
b3’ the society from 1906-07 to 1918-19. These are the figures respecting 
the principal products: 


Frodneis 

1906 

1907 

19x8 

1919 

Com, quintals. 

72.56 

93-90 

171.30 

398-55 

Grapes » . 

27.S9 

82.05 

33e.oo 

116.75 

ifilk w . 

— 

— 

201.98 

209.07 

Haize . 

49o7 

27.00 

74-76 

45-00 

Beet > . 

— 

— 

370-00 

374-00 


This societ}’, like others of Emilia, Romagna, and Lombard3', seeks 
to purchase the land that it requires. The balance sheet of 1919 show's 
that it possesses live-stock and implements to the value of 130,000 lire; 
that it has a capital of about 70,000 lire, that in 1919 it spent in labour 
45,000 lire, and in manures, sulphur, etc., 12,000 lire. This was in respect 
of iSo biolche of land, nearl3’ equal to 50 hectares. ^ To the first farm 
taken in 1906, a second was added in 1917, and two*more will betaken 
during the current 3’ear, with the help of ^e Istitufo Nazionale di Cre~ 
dito per la Cooper azione. This societ3’ has never neglected necessary 
labour on its farms, it has made great use of manures, intensified the cul¬ 
tivation of vines, diffused the use of mechanical ploughing, employing 
the tractors in threshing and agricultural transport, and thus it was 
able to raise, from 50 hectares of unirrigated land, produce valued at the 
large sum of 115,515 lire. 

It must finally be noted that last Februar3’^ the General Council ol 
the Lega Nazionale delle Coperative, when it met in Rome, took into consid¬ 
eration among other things co-operation for the cultivation of land, and 
passed an important resolution on the subject. In the Report on which 
the resolution was founded, the following paragraph occurs; ‘'At first 
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the co-opeiative societies for the cultivation of land were proposed as a 
solution for the question of wages ; afterwards they acced as a means of 
instiling their members against the risk of finding themselves without 
employment; late^ they amalgamated this function with others, for 
instance, the furnishing of supplies to their members. In any case the 
agricultural productive societies have shown themselves to be the most 
rapid and ef&cacious means of creating among farm labourers that p7odifc~ 
live conscience which is presupposed by any form of production unconnect¬ 
ed with capitalist undertakings. The purchase of land by co-operative 
societies, as in Romagna and Emilia, is not to be taken as a proof that their 
object is the acquisition of property, but is rather a means of insuring to 
their members the minimum of land indispensable to make the labour of 
their hands productive. ” At the above-mentioned meeting the credit 
].iroblem was also discussed, and the desire expressed that co-operative 
societies should create their own institutions, to be supported by the sav¬ 
ings of co-operators, whereby mortgage credit should be granted for the 
purchase of lai<d, and for improvements of which the cost cannot be 
defra^^ed in a short term of years. 


4c 

4s 4s 

2. THE ORIGIN AND FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AGRI- 
CUXTURAX co-operative SOCIETIES. La Cooperaziom Agrtcola, Nos. 5-6. 

Bologna, i March 1920. 

The Federazione Nazionale delle Cooperative Agricole which wre have 
frequently" had occasion to mention in previous articles, represents the 
co-ordinating centre of the movement for collective leases in Italy. It 
was legally constituted in December 1918, immediately after the deliber¬ 
ations of the Congress of Agricultural Co-operative Societies convened 
by the National Teague of Co-operative Societies at Reggio Emilia, 24 
February 1918. That Congress decided upon forming the Federazione 
Nazionale dellc Cooperative Agricole, haxdng its head ofiice in Bologna, 
which should incorporate with itself only such co-operative societies as 
are open to all whose work lies in the direction indicated by the national 
organisations of resMance and co-operation. In accordance with Art. 2 
of the Rules, the Federation must: {a) promote the organization and de¬ 
velopment of co-operative societies, of agricultural colonies, and of collect¬ 
ive agricultural leases in all parts of Italy, so as to facilitate in every way 
the direct holding of land by agricultural labourers united in cooperative 
societies, (b) institute oflSices and commercial agencies for the collective 
purchase of agricultural requisites and for the sale of agricultural produce, 
{c) provide the best means of protection of agriculture against dam¬ 
age from hail, fire, diseases and mortality among cattle, hy means of or¬ 
ganisations of mutual insurance. It must also endeavour to undertake 
the management of establishments for the manufacture of manures and 
other agricultural requisites, to assume directly or on account of affili¬ 
ated societies — w^hether by rent or purchase — the management of 
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land, to open scientific offices and experimental laboratories in order to 
afford to those engaged in agriculture the greatest possible assistance by- 
suggestion and practical help. 

The Federation performs the functions assigned to it by means of the 
f oUoufing Sections: 

ti) The Secretariat for all the work of propaganda, organisation 
and co-ordination of the various actitities of the institution. 

(2) The Commercial Agency for the collective purchase of agricul¬ 
tural requisites and for the sale of agricultural produce. During the 
past year it furnished goods to the afiSliated societies to the value of more 
than 3^2 uiillion Hre. It also encouraged the sale of hemp produced by 
members of co-operati^’e societies in the prordnces of Bologna and Fer¬ 
rara, always aiming at the further extension of its sphere of actmty. 

(3) The Insurance Section for the protection of agriculture against 
damage from hail, fire, diseases and mortalit3^ among cattle, etc. This 
Section, fully organised, is now beginning its labours, from which it is 
expected that the affiliated societies will derive considerable benefit. 

(4I The Accountancy Section, for keeping the accounts of the 
Federation, and also those between the Federation and the affiliated 
societies. 

Through the work of these Sections the Federation expects to accom¬ 
plish its principal objects. At the present time, it is contemplating the 
establishment, for the benefit of the affiliated societies, of offices of tech¬ 
nical and administrative assistance and consultation under the direction 
of its own central office. It is also considering the desirability’- of assum¬ 
ing the management of establishments for the manufacture of manures 
and other agricultural requisites. 

Those societies belonging to the ^National League of Co-operative 
Societies, which are affiliated, through the medium of local organisations 
of resistance, to the National Federation of Workers on the Land, may also 
become afl&liated to the National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies. 


3. A IABOUR AXD CO-OPERATION BAKEL — Crcdito e Cooperazione, No. 13. Rome, 
I July 1919. 

On the initiative of the Catholic credit institutions belonging to 
the Federazione Bancaria Italiana, in April igig a Banca del Lavoro e della 
Cooperazione was opened in Rome with a capital of 3,000,000 lire. The 
object of this bank is to place the advantages of credit and sating at the 
disposal of production and labour in their various forms, with special re¬ 
gard to agricultural production and to small industries and particularly 
to finance the co-operative societies for production, labour and consump¬ 
tion, and their consortia or local and national federations. It will also 
be able to co-operate in the increase of technical instruction, and of in¬ 
stitutions of thrift and assistance which tend to give higher value to labour. 
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Thub, together \nth the Ftderazione Italiana delle Casse Riirab, the 
Fedcrazione Nazionale dclle Uvwm Aq}icole, the Federazione Nazionale 
delle Cooperative di Comiuno, the Unione Nazionale delle Cooperanve di 
Prodiizione c Lavoro, the Federazione Bancaria Italiana^ the Banca del 
Lavoro e della Cooper azione has arisen to complete the group of Catholic 
co-operative organisations. 


4. THE GE:SfERAI, MEETING OF THE ITAI^IAN FEDERATION OF CATHOI^IC 
RUKAI< BANKS — II Bomam Socialet No. 34. Rome, 7 December 1919. 

The general meeting of representatives of 2,500 Catholic rural banks 
was recently held in Rome. These banks form 35 local federations affiliated 
to the Italian Federation of Catholic Rural Banks. The members num¬ 
ber in all more than 360,000, the capital is about 10 millions, the fiduciary 
deposits amount to 301,027,185 lire. The loans granted during the 
financial year 1918-19 reached the figure of 85,758,728 Hre. The meeting 
discussed measures calculated to give new life and development to small 
agricultural co-op’erative credit, and decided to initiate the organisation 
of practical courses of book-keeping, which would offer the double 
advantage of training officials capable of administering single banks, 
and of diffusing the spirit of co-operation. The meeting then invited the 
local federations to intensify the inspection of societies. From the report 
on the work of the Federations, it appears that federations were establish¬ 
ed in 1918-19 at Ancona, Avezzano, Cremona, Modena, Bari, Pisa, Al- 
benga and Rieti. Many other federations are about to be formed, for in¬ 
stance at Verona, Vicenza, Pavia, Alba and Teramo. The establishment 
of federations at Perugia, at Padua, in Sardinia, etc., is now tmder conside¬ 
ration. 


POI/AND. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CO-OPERATIVE SAI^. —La Riforme J^conomigue, Paiis, 
30 March 1920. 

In consequence of the depreciation of the Polibhmark the importation 
of rau materials into Poland has become practically impossible. To 
ameliorate this condition a powerful economic group, ^ the Agricultural 
Syndicate of Poland, has devised a very ingenious system of barter. It 
supplies manures to the larmeis, who pay in kind v^ith a fixed percentage 
of their harvest. This percentage is consigned to a factory, which also pays 
in kind with a fixed percentage of the produce manufactured, flour, sugar, 
starch, etc. This manufactured produce is exported by the Syndicate to 
pay for the manures bought from foreign countries The S3^tem works 
perfectly. 
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S\^1TZKRLAND. 

the FEDERATION OF CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY SOdETlES OF CENTRAI^ 
SWITZERI/AND IN igiS-ig. — Schiseizeriscf es Zctitralblatf fiir MUchwirtscJiajt, Brugg, 
23 and 30 October 1919. 

The year ended 30 April 1919 mox be said to indicate the culminat¬ 
ing point of the external development of the Verhand zentral-schweize- 
risrhev ^Iilchver^'ertums^enossenscJiaitub. In fact, there are now few 
co-operatives dairy societies which do not belong to it. 

Its position for the last two years is shown below: 




« 

Number 

of 

co-operative 

societies 


Number 

Year ending 30 April 



Members 

of 

dairy co\ 7 & 

iqi 8 . 

. . «. . 


• • 33; 

7.469 

67-574 

iqi9 . 

.... 


• ■ 332 

7-915 

67-357 


Twenty-three farms belonged to the Federation dujing the last busi¬ 
ness year. 

The total volume of business done (incomuigs and oatcomings) in 1918- 
IQI9 amounted to 55,024,964 francs, with a net profit of 72,643 francs ; 
the milk produced reached 1,303,233 quintals, the number of affiliated 
societies was increased by five, that of the members by 446. On the other 
hand the number of daily cows diminished by 222. 

This Federation also forms part of the Central Federation of Suiss 
Milk producers {Zentralveyhond scJi-L'ciz. Milchproduzenten), 


UKRAIKE. 

AGRICUI/TURAE CO-OPERATION. — Report presented to the Peace Conference by 
the Union of Co-operative Distributive Associations of Ukraine {Dnipro-Sayus) according 
to Les Annales de la MutualitS el de la Co-operation Agncoles, Paris, Januaiy-Fehmary 
1930. 

In the territory of Ukraine, especially" in the nine governments of 
VoUiymia, Ekaterinoslav, Kiev, Podolia, Poltava, Elherson, Taurida, Khar¬ 
kov and Tchemigov, as well as in those parts of Kursk and Voroneg which 
bdong to Ukraine, there are about 30,000 peasants* co-operative societies 
with nearly 5,000,000 members. i^^Iany of these co-operative societies are 
among the oldest co-operative organisations existing in the territory 
of the former Russian Empire. 

Until the revolution of 1917 these co-operative societies for poHtical 
reasons had not been authorized to form national unions. When, at the 
beginning of 1917, however, the autonomous government of Ukraine was 
constituted, which after the Bolshe\Tk revolution prodainied the indepen- 
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dence of Ukraine, the co-operative societies had already formed three 
Central National Unions of Co-operative Societies which grouped together 
at least 90 per cent of the local co-operative organisations existing in 
Ukraine. These are; 

(1) The Dnipro-Soyus (Union of Co-operative Distributive Associa¬ 
tions of Ukraine) comprising 80 district co-operative unions which repre¬ 
sent 8,000 local societies with 3,000,000 members. 

(2) The Bank of Ukraine, of which the shareholders are co-operative 
credit unions co-operative distributive unions, and co-operative agricul¬ 
tural societies. On i April 1919, 130 district unions w^ere shareholders 
of the Bank. 

(3) The co-operative agricultural societies united in the Federation 
of Ukrainian Societies which comprised on i April 1919 32 district unions 
and 217 local societies. The object of the Federation is the purchase of 
agricultural implements and of manures, the sale of agricultural produce, 
and the organization of co-operative agricultural societies (dairy societies, 
cattle-breeding societies, etc.). 

The development of these central federations has been very remark¬ 
able in the last few’ years, in spite of very unfavourable political condi¬ 
tions. The Bank of Ukraine has become the veritable financial centre 
of the whole of the Ukraine co-operation. 

The Dnipro-Soyits and the Federation of agricultural co-operative 
societies have successfully directed their efforts to buying and selling, as 
well as to production (the manufacture of agricultural machines at Odessa, 
of soap, tobacco, and boots and shoes, also spinning). 

The three central unions of the Ukraine have formed, for financial 
and commercial transactions abroad, a special federation, known by the 
name of Ozitks, which has its representatives in London, Paris, the Hague, 
Rome and Vienna. 

The Bank of Ukraine and the Dnipro-Soyus are also represented in 
London and Paris. 

The central Federations of the Ukrainian co-operative orgaiaisations 
entered, in August 1919, into the International Co-operative Affiance, 
Their head offices are at Kiev. 


UNITED STATES. 


I. AGRICUETURAX CO-OPERATION IN NEW YORK STATE. — Advance dieets furnished 
to the International Institute of Agriculture of a report on the work of the Bureau of Co¬ 
operative Associations. 

It has been realised for some years past that the future of agriculture 
in the State of New York is endangered by the competition of the laige- 
scale, co-operatively organised agriculture of the Western States. To sur¬ 
vive, it must meet this competition by greater efficiency in production and 
marketing. 
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The Bureau of Co-operative Associations, a ^^ection of the Dh ision of 
Foods and ^Markets in the Department of Farms and Markets of Xew Yoik 
State was formed under the Agricultural Daw of 1913 to “ aid and aa-^ist in 
the organization of co-operative societies among producers and consumers 
for the purpose of securing more direct business relations between them. " 

Demands for information legarding co-operation, for addresses at 
public meetings, for practical help in drafting articles of incorporation and 
bylaws and for adtri'^e as to methods of organization and operation in 1919 
Tsere overwhelming. 

The Bureau a‘^sisted in the organization cf 160 associations engaged in 
the marketing of 16 different kinds of products. Among the<=ie were ten 
apple packing a-^scciations in Niagara ccunt\', which last autumn success¬ 
fully graded, packed and marketed $750,000 worth of apples, reducing 
the cost of packing to the grouei- and rendering the fruit much more satis¬ 
factory’ to the consumer. Sheep breeders’ associations, organized yvith the 
help of the Bureau, marketed in 1919 over a million pounds of wool at a 
saving cf ten cents per pound. 

The Onondaga County ^lilk Producers, one of a number of dairy asso¬ 
ciations assisted, has four hundred members and is erecting a $300,000 
milk plant with the very best apparatus for pasteurizing and bottling, 
thus aff'^rding the farmers a reliable outlet and assuring the consumers a 
reliable «and continuous supply of the best quality’. 

Another of the associations organized is the Central New York Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-operative Association urhich is handling a five hundred acre 
crop of tobacco for its members, valued at 8750,000. 

Ha}’* associations organized since June iqiS now handle many hundred 
carloads of hay at a saying to their members of many thousands of dollars. 
3 Iaple product associations hay’e been organized to protect the producer 
from the speculator w’ho attempts to control market prices. These associa¬ 
tions are furnishing consumers an absolutely pure article not alwaj’^s read¬ 
ily obtainable through regular trade channels 

These producers' associations not cnly handle produce for their mem¬ 
bers but purchase supplies amounting in value to sey’eral million dollars 
a year. 


2. CO OPERATION IN THE CLXTH'ATION OF CITRUS FRUITS IN FI^ORIDA. — 
Florida Gton^tr, y’ol. XXI, No. %. Tanipa, 24 Januaiy 1920. 

A co-operative society known as the Mt. Dora Co-operative Citrus 
Cultural Association has been formed in Florida for the purpose of culti¬ 
vating co-operatiy’ely the citrus vroy^es of the members. The original 
members coUecticely owned 100 acres and paid $2 5 per acre in advance 
lo proyide the initial working capital. 

The members' properties are cultivated by the association and the 
manager has authority to hire the necessary labour and to discharge 
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such labourers as may not prove satisfactory or maj^ not be further re¬ 
quired. A bill for the work done on each property is rendered to the 
o^mer every three months. 

It is intended to organize similar associations in other parts of the 
citrus growing district of Florida and the labourers will be trained so that 
they may take up positions as assistant managers and eventually as 
managers. • 

It is anticipated that, as a result of the co-operative S3rtem of culti¬ 
vation, the cost of production wdll be considerably reduced and that the 
fruit vdll be of more uniformly high quality. 


3. THE HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AIVIERICA. — California CuUtiafoi, Vol. lylV, No. 9. 
l/)s Aui^elc^, 28 February 1920. 

It is estimated that of 21,000,000 horses now on farms and ranches in 
the United States, less than 5,000,000 are of distinct t5rpes well adapted 
to the work for which they are used. To promote improvement in the 
existing types of horses a non-profit association has been formed under 
the laws of Illinois with the title of the Horse Association of -America. 
Shares are of the value of and there is no limit to the number 
which may be taken up. The initial payment of §5 also pays the fiist 
year's dues; subsequent dues are $5 per y'ear per share. 



Part II: insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 

INSURANCE against MORTALITY AMONG LI\'E STOCK 

IN 19x7. 


OPEICIAI, SOXJKCE: 

SAPPORT DT7 BUREAU r ifePifepAT. DES ASSURANCES SUR lES ENTREPRISES PRIVEES EN MATIERE 

D’ASsrRANCCS EN SuissE EN 1917. — Published in accordance with a resolution of the 
Swiss Federal Coimdl of i November 1919, 32nd year Beme, 1919* 

Insurance against mortality" among live stock is practised in Switzer¬ 
land b3^ private businesses and by public cantonal institutions, owners 
being compelled by larv in manj’’ cantons to insure their animals with 
these institutions. We will here examine the business done in 1917 by 
private insurance societies, as this is revealed hy the report cited above 
and lately printed. 

Three mutual societies, namel3'' the Mutnelh Chevaline Suisse of 
Lausanne, the Badische Pferdeveysicherungs-Ausfalt auf Gegenseiiigkeit 
of Karlsruhe and the Guranlie PidSrale of Paris, and one stock company, 
the Perlerherger Versicherung Akifen-GeseUscJiaff of Perleberg in Prussia, 
were authorized to practise insurance against mortalit3’ among livestock 
in Switzerland in 1917 as in the previous 5'ear. The tw'o first-named socie¬ 
ties insure only horses ; the two last also assume tlie risks of cattle and 
sheep 

It ma3" be stated generall3" that the course cf the business of these 
four societies was satisfactory in 1917- The premiums received and the 
indemnities paid increased almost in the same proportion. As regards 
Switzerland in particular and the business done there, the influence of the 
war has continued to be felt fairly strongly. It is however true that the 
sum insured has again risen, but it has not reachert its pre-war figuie. 
If the ver3- appreciable increase in the value of the insured animals be 
also taken into account, it may be concluded that there was in 1917 an 
important diminution in their number. It was presumably the horses 
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which were most thus affected The importation of horses was almost 
entirely suspended. The number by which they diminished can moreover 
be written off onl3’ to a very incomplete extent, owing to the ever rising 
prices in the market for horses. 

As regards the premiums received in Si^itzerland in 1917, it should 
be noted that the}" have not followed the ri^e of the sum insured. It 
should also be noted that the large reduction in the total sum of the in¬ 
demnities paid to insured pervious in Switzerland in 1916 continued in 
1917. This reduction may however be only apparent. If we study 
more dosely the causes of the losses indemnified in the insurance of horses, 
we are surprised by the small number of the animals recognized to be 
unable to go on working We are thus led to conclude that more intensive 
use was made of horses than previously, as a consequence of the fall in 
their number on the one hand and of the great difficulty qf replacing them, 
owing to their over-high prices on the other. Therefore ^manj’’ animals 
are used who would not have been considered in normal times, fit for the 
work to which they are put This does not however prevent the fact 
that sooner or later indemnities have to be paid for these animals. 

The progress of insuiancs against the mortality of live stock in Swit¬ 
zerland was as follows from 1912 to 1917: 


TabeE I, — Development of Insvmnce against Mortality 
among Live Stock, 1912-17. 


Eosses 


Year 

1 Sums 1 

Insured 

1 

Premiums 

Amount 

Percentage 

1 of premiums 


Francs 

Francs 

Francs 


.. 


- 


75.8 

1913. 


632,932 

541*145 

84.8 

1914. 

. 20,371,340 j 

604,394 

486,023 

79.9 

IQI5. 

. 13.946,032 [ 

573,4031 

481,580 

92.7 

1916 . 

. 12,932,8941 

520,386 

388,810 

74-7 

1917. 


496,1071 

366,752 

73.9 


For the j-ears from 1912 to 1916 the figures in this table referring to 
the sums insured differ from those which appeared in the reports of the 
Federal Insurance Office published in past ^’^ears, and which were reproduced 
by us in various article^ in this review. 

The difference is explained b3’^ the fact that in the report now our 
authority the amount of the sums insured during the 3"ear is given, while 
for premous 3^ears the position was shown as regards the insurance current 
at the end cf the year. The amoimt of the premiums received also does 
not agree with the figures in premons reports. This difference is due abo\"e 
all to the fact that the figures of the Badische Pferdeversiihemngsanstdlt 
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■were corrected because they included the members’ entrance fees. It 
should be noted farther that for 1915 account was kept of the supple- 
mentarj^ levj"’ made by the ^lAiiidle CJievaline Suisse in order to cover 
the excess expenditure of the year. 

Ha\^ng made the«e general remarks we will pass to an examination 
of the business of each of the four societies active in thi*^ branch of insur¬ 
ance. In a separate section — the last — we will deal with the State 
subsidies, whether of the Federation or of the cantons, to insuiance of 
this kind in 1917. 


§ I. The '' mutuelle chevaline suisse. ” 

The Muiuelle Chevahiie Suisse, which had levied a supplementary 
prenuum of 30 per cent, from its members in I9i5> iiot obliged to have 
recourse to this expedient either in 1916 or in 1917. This society was 
able, without taking advantage of its option of levying a supplementary 
premium, to pay to those of its insured who suffered losses 75 per cent, 
of the estimated value of the lost animal, in accordance with the t^rms 
of the policy. The insurer himself insures 25 per cent, of the estimated 
value of his insured horses: that is to say one quarter of their value is 
uninsured. In this way the sodety influences its members to look after 
their insured horses and keep them in good condition. 

The Muiuelle Chevaline Suisse is active only in Switzerland. Its 
business from 1912 to 1917 was as follow: 


Table II. — The Business of ike “ Mut*'elle ChevaUne Suisse ” 
i^om 1912 to T917. 


Year 

Nuznber of insured 
hczses 

Sums insured 

1 

Premiums received 

1 

l^isses indemnified 

1 


Francs 

Francs 

\ 

Francs 

1912. 

7.377 

7,138,880 

226,846 

201,082 

1913. 

7.644 

r.505,335 

241,129 

225,105 

1914. 1 

1 7.^15 

7,073.835 

240,876 

230.274 

1915. 

1 6-853 

6,791,110 

221,605 

238,148 

19x6. 

6,403 

6.514,430 

250,914 

200,943 

1917. • - - 

* 6,089 

7,379,250 

219,514 

1 163,431 


This table shows that while the sums insured increased notably, the 
pre m iu m s received diminished very appredabhL The large reduction 
in the amount of the losses indemnified should be attributed, first of all, 
to the increased sum obtained for carcasses — 40,112 francs in 1915 ; 
64*978 francs in 1916; 101,312 francs in 1917- The sodety emphasizes 
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the importance of timely slaughtering. It to th? interest of the insured 
persons to notify the society 'mmediately when there is a case of sickness. 

The co«ts of admini«‘tration were notably increased in 1917. In 
terms of percentage of premiums received (excluding entrance fees) these 
costs were as follows: 


1912 .20.3 per cent 1915.18.3 per cent. 

1913 .20.1 » )) 19x6.19.0 » » 

191^.19.0 )' » 1917.23.4 » » 


§ 2. The “ BADISCHE pferdeversicherungsanstalt 
\UF gegenseitigkfit. ” 

This society also ended the year 1917 showing very satisfactory* re¬ 
sults, As in the 19 preceding years it was able to do without asking for 
the payment of a supplementary premium under the head " insurance for 
members." In the class of'non-members agreements were concluded 
by the payment of fixed premiums ; insurances maturing in short terms 
(transport, reinsurance, insurance referring to the period of pregnancy, 
insurance of army horses during manoeuvres and of oxen while pastured 
in the mountains, etc.) are here especially in case. 

This society also limits the effects of the obligation to indemnify 
losses : the indemnity therefore represents only 80 per cent of the insured 
value of an animal lulled by an accident and only 70 per cent, of that of 
an animal compulsorily slaughtered or of one which has become unfit 
for the work which, according to the insurance agreement, it should do. 

It is clear that members’ insurance is the class of business on which 
the society’s whole operations are founded. At tlie close of the business 
years from 1912 to 1917 its insurance stood as follows. 


T-^ble tit. — Insurance of the '* Badische Plerdeversicherungsanstalt 



aut Gegcvsntigkeii , 

’’ I912-I7. 


year * 

1 

Member^ip 

Numbei 

of insuTed hoises 

Sums insured 

1912 


21,4&l 

s3.584.041 

1913 

15,251 1 

21 , 95 ^ 

*4.336,<>io 

1914 

14,227 

13*653 

15,581,183 

19x5 

11,196 1 

11,052 

14.s34.183 

1916 

10,031 1 

11,027 

16.354,768 

1917 

8,893 

11,314 

23.338,824 
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The membership thus fell by 1,128 in 1917 (by 1,165 in 1916^. The 
number of insured horses, on the other hand, fell by 25 in 1916 but in¬ 
creased by 287 in 1917. The sums insured increased largely, namely by 
6,384,056 francs, that is by the equivalent of more than of the amount 
of the insurance current in 1916. 

By its rules this society is bound to pay into its reserve fund half 
its entrance fee^, the interest on previous reserve funds, and any profits 
which ma5^ remain after the indemnities of the previous year have been 
paid. In this wa^^ in 1917 it was possible to pay 75,784 francs into the 
reser\"e fund (in 1916, 45,028 franco). Moreover the whole sum by which 
income exceeded expenditure, namely 116,727 francs, could be paid into 
the same fund, which therefore amounted at the end of the year to 899,830 
francs. 

Costs of administration diminished shghtly' in terms of percentage 
of premiums receb^ed they were as follows * 


1913.19-^% 1915.- 23 * 4 % 

1911. 19-4^0 1916 . ... 3 v\ 9 % 

191^.2T.2®; 1917.19*1% 


The Stt’/ss businebC of this societv from 191 1 to 191*7 was as sh* wn 
in Table IV. 


Taber IV. — S\'iss Business of the “ Badische Pierde^^ersicherinmanstalt 
a 'f Gegeuseitigkeii, ’’ 1912-17. 


Year 

Insured horses 

Sums insured 

Gross premiums 

Gross losses 



Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

X9Z2 

3,129 

3^^59,032 

136,025 

122,584 

1913 

3,078 

3.4“.758 

131,999 

127,260 

1914 

2,845 

3,128,330 

125,545 

98,562 

1915 

2,655 

3.933.277 1 

113,892 

100,870 

1916 

2.531 

2,867,624 

110,800 

90,934 

1917 

2,344 

2,855.577 

119,269 

99,762 


In our previous general observations as to business in Switrerland 
w.i mentioned why the figures as to sums insured and gross premiums from 
1912 to 1916 were corrected. We should notice that the number of the 
insured horses, like the sums insured, fdl constantly in these sis years. 
The amount of premiums, like that of losses, rose again, but the ratio of 
the latter to the former was not appreciably altered. 
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§ The “ PEREEBERGER VERSICHERUNGS-AKTIEN-GESEEI<SCH\ET. " 

This society wab transformed from af mutual society to a stock com¬ 
pany in 1911. From the time when it first became active the insurance 
of butchers' stock and of the transport of live stock formed the prepondei- 
ant part of its business. Insurance of this kind, maturing in short terms, 
could be concluded only by means of fixed premiums. It was therefore 
decided to transform the society into a stock company, and from this time 
the Perleberger accepted insurance only at fixed premiums. In spite of 
the war its general business in 1917 was even more successful than in 1916. 
The number of insured animals and the sums insured ffom IQ13 to 1917 
were as follow’s 

Tabee V. — htsurance of the Perleberger Versicherungs-Aktie /- 
Geseilschaft ," 1913-17. 


Ye&f Number of Insured Sums insuied 






Francs 

1913 • 



1,469.294 

378,784,142 

1914 . . . 

• • 

• 

1,446,021 

377.436,166 

1915 . . 

• 

• 

1,168476 

379.322.664 

19x6 



1,120,004 

594.177.576 

1917 



1.186.193 

771.374.316 


The increase in the number of the insured animals is not great but 
that in the sums insured i<? considerably larger. The fact, already noticed 
is essentially due to the enormous increase in the value of the animals. 

The Perleberger Versichenmgs-Akhen-Geselhchaft made in 1917 no 
new insurance in Switzerland. In 1913 it had b^^un the insurance of 
butchers’ stock there, but it gave this up in 1914, probably because its 
Swiss business showed unfavourable results at the end of the >eai. This 
business was as follows in 1913 and igif 

TabeE VI. — Smss Busines^i of the Perleberger m 1913 and 1914. 


Year | Sums xusuied Pzemioms xecseived ' Eoaaes indemnified 

Francs Francs Francs 

igi3. 1,659,800 4,900 5,286 . 


1914. 5.*97.i9o 20^09 I 32.348’ 
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§ :|. The G-ARANTIE Fi^DERADE. ” 

The Pari<; “ Garantie FedeMe is a mutual society harai^j jSbsed 
premiums It therefore disclaims a friori the right to le^’y supplementary 
premiums- Owing to the lack of a share capital and reserves sufficient to 
give security in unfavourable years, the indemnities paid necessarily 
vary considerably. In bad years, when the reserve fund accumulated 
during several years is insufficient to cover the balance of expenditure in 
a disastrous year, the two other societies divide the deficit equally among 
all the insured. The Garantie Fedirale follows another course, those of the 
insured w^ho have suffered losses bearing the burden of its evil fortune. 

This S5'stem certainly does not obsen^ the principle of community 
of risks. On the other hand the Garantie Fiderede limits its liability 
in the case of a loss, payinq; only 8c per cent, of the value of the animal 
as estimated by the experts at the time of the loss. In all cases therefore 
the animars owner is the insurer of 20 per cent, of its value. Indemnities 
paid hitherto have been rather under 80 pei cent, of the estimated value 
than otherwise 

The management of the Garanti^' Federate is divided, for the collec¬ 
tion of premiums, the payment of losses and the constitution of reserves, 
into as many independent sections as there are countries in which it does 
business. In France the indemnities paid from 1912 to 1917 were as 
follow'«i, in terms of percentage of the estimated value of animals lost: 

1012 1913 1914 1915 iqi6 1917 


Horses .... 4b per cent. 72 per cent. 72 per cent. 72 per cent. 64 per cent. 64 per cent. 

Cattle .... Si ■ 8n B a 72 » » 72 > » 72 « » 72 » » 

She^. ....6''' B Si B 72 B B 72 » > 72 > * 72 > B 


As this table shows, the normal contractual indemnity of 8o per cent., 
which should be that paid regularly, was paid only exceptionally. 

In Switzerland conditions were no better. The percentages of esti¬ 
mated value paid as indemnities was as follows: 

1922 Z913 1914 19x3 . 19x6 . 1917 

Boxses .... 57.6 per cent. 52 per cent. 56 per cent. 60 per cent. 60 per cent. 68 per cent. 
Gatlle .... 37.6 1 « 544 a a 56 a a 80 a a 80 per ecnt. 80 B a 

Only the indemnities paid in cases of loss of cattle reached the normal 
and contractual rate in recent years. But it should be noticed that the 
percentage of value paid for horses increased. 

The small percentages shown were due to this society’s large costs of 
administration, which amounted, for aH the business of the two years 
1916 and 1917, taken together, to 46.2 per cent, of the total premiums 
received. 
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In the following table we give data as to the development of the 
Garanfte Fedei ale in Switzerland. 


VII — Swtss Bvsines^ of the Garantie Fedetale, ” 1912-17. 


Number 
of insured 
anim Us 


1912 


7 Itoh 



6 477 

IQI4 

• • 

5 no 

1915 


4 2 S 7 

I9IO 


3 731 

1017 


3 S 3 ^> 


Sums 

Gross 

Gross 

injured 

prexmums 

mdenmities 

Franc'S 

Francs 

Flams 

0,801,065 

273,100 

182,751 

0,lOi,Sl5 

254^903 

215.011 

4 , 86 g, 9 S 5 

207,563 

164.767 

4,321,045 

180,155 

142,561 

3,550 840 

158,671 

96,938 

3,665,205 

137.323 

103,558 


The reserve fund for current risks intended for Swiss business only , 
could be increasedby 4,000 francs and thus .brought up to 54,000 francs. 


!§ 5. ST\TE GRANTvS to insurance against mortality 
AMONG lAVE stock IN I917 

V 

In order to give a complete picture of the present state of insurance 
against mortality among live stock in Switzerland, we must mention the 
many societies which practise insurance without being subject to the 
control of the Federation. These exist in all the cantons. We should 
also note that by the federal law of 22 December 1893 as to the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture by the Federation, this latter makes, through the 
medium of the cantons, grants equal to those which the cantons make to 
the local institutionb when a canton or an association of owners of live 
stock resolves that insurance shall be organized compulsorily in a given 
territorial unit — commune, district or canton. 

The grants were somewhat restricted in consequence of the applica¬ 
tion of the decree of the Federal Council of 30 October 1914 as to fixing 
the amount of federal grants to the insurance of live stock. They were 
thus reduced to i franc per head of insured cattle and 40 centimes per 
head of small stods:. 

Grants of this kind were paid by 17 cantons and half cantons 

Table VIII, compiled from the reports for 1918 of the Swiss Depart¬ 
ment of Public Economy, contains data as to the amounts of insurance 
and of the grants of these cantons. 

It shows that in 1917 the cantons subsidized insurance against mort¬ 
ality among live stock up to the total amount of 1,060,322 francs, that 
is at the rate of 1.24 francs per head of insured stock. 



Tabi<e VIII. “ Granh h limmmce unainsf MorUdity Live Stock in SwiUcrUtnd in iQi?. 
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The Federation made, on the other hand, an average grant of 97 cent¬ 
imes per head of large insured stock and 36 centimes per head of small 
insured stock and goats, in other words an average grant of 95 centimes 
per head of aU stock. It thus spent 810,728 francs. 

The cantonal grants in 1917 slightly increased but still fell short of 
their sum in 1914. The federal grants, on the other hand, slightly di¬ 
minished. 


MISCRLI/ANEOUS INF 0 R 3 ^IATI 0 X RFI.ATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT EST VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FINLAND. 

MUTUAI, INSURWCE OP WVE STOCK Forbafccingspdctoren*^ Betattelse angaende 
Foisaknngavaseadet 1 Finland Ax zqi6 {Report on Postiion of Insurance in FitUmdtn zgKi), 
Hdsingfois, 19x9, Forsakdngspektoreu*; Berattdse angdende de I/ikala Bzandstods- 
och Kxetuxsfor^akringbfoi^^ Veiksamhet under Ax xgxd {Report on Business 

of Local Live Stock and Ftre Insurance Associattons m 1916), Helsingfors, X919 

The recent publication of the reports for 1916 of the Inspector of 
Insurance aUov’s to trace the further development of the insurance of 
live stock in Finland of which we have several times spoken in this re¬ 
view (i). 

Altogether there vere insured, at the end of 1916, 62,534 horses (21.7 
per cent, of the total number of horses above three years old in the country) 
for a sum of 28,347,000 Finnish marks, and 59,950 head of cattle (5.1 per 
cent. ot*all the cattle above two years old in the country) for a sum of 
9,640,700 Finnish marks. Including the insurance of animals of other 
ibnds dot a sum of 50,300 marks), the total value of the insured live stock 
was therefore 38,038600 Finnish-marks as against 30,708,789 Finnish 
marks in the first j^ear, 27,163,283 Finnish marks in 1910 and 14,967,152 
Finnish marks in 1905. 

The insurance was afforded by four mutual societies whose sphere 
• included all or a large part of the country, and by local mutual associations 
whose number increased from 66 in 1905 to 100 in 1910, 127 in 1913 and 
T29 in 1916. Of these latter societies 86 in 1916 insured cattle and horses, 
37 horses only, and 6 cattle only. 

The sums insured by the four large mutual societies amounted to a 
little more than half the total (i9,3i5»ooo Finnish marks as against 
18,723,000 Finnish marks insured by the local mutual societies). 


(z) See our issues for May X9X3, August 19x5 and and Jtdy, 19x7. 
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The 129 local mutual societies weie distributed as follows in accordance 
with the dimension*^ of the risks they covered ' 


Insured value le-s than 50,000 Finnish marks . • . 
> » from 50,000 to 100,000 Finnish marks 

1 100,000 )' 200,00r . )' 

» « • 200,000 500,000 » » 

» more than 500,000 » >' 


30 

33-3 

32 

35.S 

3 Q 

30.2 

25 

19.4 

-» 

3.3 


The premiums received by the tour large societies amounted to 478,000 
Finnish marks (3.2 per cent, of insured value) for horses and 96,300 marks 
(2.2 per cent, of insured value) tor cattle, that is 374,300 Finnish marks 
(3 per cent, of insured vabte) altc^ether. Those received by the local 
mutual societies amounted to 258,922 Finnish marks (1.4 per cent, of 
insured valued distributed as follows: horse insurance, 136,021 marks; 
cattle insurance, 30,430 marks; m«urance of other asaimals, 566 marks; 
to reserve fund, 12,787 marks ; unspecified, 79,118 marks. 

The number of case's of lo'ss and the amount of indemnities w'ere as 
follows: 


The tott^ national ntufiial sucidHs: 


Dead horses . . . 
Depreciated horses 
Dead cattle . , . 


Total 


The local mutual societies: 

Dead horses. 

Depreciated horses . . . , 

Dead cattle. 

Depreciated cattle . . . . 
Other animals. 


Total , • . 


Xumber 

Indontat«c8 
Fmnisa niark« 

444 

150,465 

22C 

38.937 

324 

46,728 

004 

243.131 

319 t 

197 ' 

126,819 

333 i 
18 s 

27,81b 

— 

535 

787 

153,180 


The following table shows, for 1916 and a series of preceding years, 
the percentage of injured animals on which losses were incurred, the amount 
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ot mdenmities per 100 marks of insured capital, and the average indemnity 
per loss. 


Losses and Indemnities, 





National mutual 



Eocal mutual societies 


Yeai 

Pcicenlage 

of 

insured 
aniipals lost 

Percentage 
of insured 
capital paid 
as indemnities 

Average 
indemnity 
• per loss 
Finnish maiks 

Percentage 

of 

msuied 
animals lost 

Percentage 
of insur^ 
capital paid 
asindexnnities 

Average 
indemnity 
per loss 
Finnish marks 


Horses Cittle 

Horses 

Cattle 

Horses 

Cattie 

Horses 

Cattle 

Horses 

Cattle 

Horses 

Cattle 

1906 

3.1 

1.0 

X.80 

0.70 

2496 

900 

160 

1.86 

1.11 

i.x8 

39'».73 

55.96* 

1907 

32 

I 3 

2.20 

0 87 

u 

1 

101.5 

1.63 

X45 

0.97 

1.00 

195.64 

62 25 

1908 

2.9 

X.O 

1.62 

060 

264.9 

91 8 

1.65 

1.19 

Z.11 

0.87 

224.69 

68.21 

1909 

27 

1.3 

188 

0.70 

385.9 

36.0 

174 

146 

i.z6 

1.00 

226.70 

65.20 

lOTO 

29 

1*3 

Z.89 

0.81 

286.6 

1074 

2.03 

1.26 

1.20 

0.93 

20430 

71.30 

X9II 

3-1 

1.3 

213 

069 

285.3 

98.5 

3.31 

X.25 

1.68 

0.97 

29922 

76.56 

1912 

2.6 

X.3 

1,81 

0.76 

288.5 

93.7 

22SZ 

X.52 

1.37 

X 06 

214.05 

7X.08 

1913 

3-0 

1.2 

1.90 

113 

257.1 

1044 

1.94 

1-33 

1.26 

I 00 

22549 

80.65 

1914 

30 

1.9 

1.94 

1.38 

3X6.3 

1094 

S.07 

145 

125 

1.04 

21327 

8 x 39 

1915 

29 

1.7 

3.03 

X.24 

279.1 

113.5 

1.84 

140 

1.24 

097 

237.58 

84.31 

1916 

2 1 

X .6 

1.55 

1.37 

296.1 

144.2 

X.54 

0.64 

1.00 

0-53 

245.78 

Z09.92 


The financial results obtained during the year by the four national 
mutual societies were, taken together, as follows: 


Receipts: 

Premiums and supplementary pajmients . . . 
Interest on mathematical reserve frnd. . . . 

Total. . . 


Payments: 


• Pintifaih iWftTirft 

571.392 

2.744 

574.1:36 


Settlement for losses and transferences to reserve 


for settlement of losses. 243,852 

Payments to mathematical reserve fund. . . 61,723 

€2osts of management. 202,422 

Total. . . 508,016 


A net total profit of 66,120 Finnish marks was thus obtained. But 
one mutual society showed a loss of 2,851 Finnish marks. 
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The local mutual associations obtained the following total restilts: 
Receipts: 

Finnic marfat 


Premiums and supplementary payments . . . 263,487 

Interest and other incomings. 24,519 

Total . . . 288,006 

Payments • 

Indemnities. 

Payments to resettle fund. 32,074 

Costs of management. 3^»407 

Interest and other outgoings.. 29,772 

Total . . . 253,438 


A net profit of 34,568 Finnish marks was thus obtained. But it 
should be noted that 48 societies closed their books showing a deficit, 
amounting in the aggregate to 22,588 Finnish marks, while 81 showed a 
profit which amounted altogether to 37,150 Finnish marks. 

The reserve fund of the four large mufual societies was made up as 
follows at the end of 1916. 

Plnniribi marks 


Reserve fund. i 97 o 79 

Mathematical reserve. 130,332 

Reseri’e for risks of settlement ..... 54,35^ 

Other reserves. 10,100 

Total. . . 392.339 

That ol the local mutoal societies was as follows: 

Reserve fund. 164,913 

Other funds. 55.393 

Total. . . 320,305 


SPAIN. 

A TYPICAI. PROVIDBNT I.A29D CI^UB. — Anales dA 'InstUuto Nactonal da Praoisidn, 
Year XI, N‘J8. 41 and 42. Madrid, 3*^. and 4*1^. quarters, 1919. 

In the article on “ Old Age Pensions for Rural Workers in Spain ” 
published in onr issue of January 1930, we referred to the formation of 
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Provident Land Club® {Cotos soctales de pfcvision) which acquire plots of land 
and work them in common in order to obtain for increasing the old 
age insurance of their members. Such a dub has been formed in the town 
of Lanaj a (Province of Huesca) and has acquired a piece of land of the area 
of 15 hectares. As it is typical of this new form of mutual insurance, we 
give a sketch of its methods of working. 

The Club will not be separately registered, but will be a section of the 
Lanaja Agriailtural Syndicate. All members of the Agricultural Syndi¬ 
cate who are less than 50 years old and all inhabitants of Lanaja of either 
sex betw’'een the ages of 18 and 45 years wrho belong to families paying less 
than a certain sum in taxes may become members of the Gub. 

. 41 though it is considered an essential characteristic of a Provident 
Land Qub that the land which it acquires should be cultivated in common, 
other methods of cultivating the land, or part of it, are not exduded, and 
the rules permit that it be leased, let on a produce-sharing S3r^em, or culti¬ 
vated on behalf of the Club by a manager. 

If the land be cultivated in common, each member will undertake to 
contribute to the cultivation eith<*r «o many -lay^’ work or a sum equi¬ 
valent to the wages for such work. The rate of wages will be jBxed by the 
Committee cf Management, taking account of the time of year at which the 
work is done and of local conditions. If a member is unable to work on 
the land on the da\ when it is his turn to do so, he may arranee to work 
instead on another day. 

From amongst the members, a practical farmer will be chosen to di¬ 
rect the work for three or for six months, when another will be chosen to 
take his place. During his term of office, such member will have full liberty 
to do every thing necessary to accomplish his task. He will be responsible 
only to the Committee of Management, who will fix the remnneration 
to be paid to him. 

If the land is cultivated by any other method, the Committee must con - 
form to local customs and, in making contracts for work, for letting, etc*, 
must not take account of the law of supply and demand, but must act on 
principles of humanity and justice. It must also take care that the collec¬ 
tive interest of the Qub is not sacrificed to the interest of any individual. 

When the expenses of cultivation have been paid, the net produce 
of the year will be provisionally allocated as follows * 

10 per cent, to sick benefits. 

45 per cent, to old age and invalidity pensions. 

20 per cent, to pensions for widow and orphans. 

10 per cent, to unemployment benefits. 

5 per cent, to a Scholarship Fund. 

5 per cent, to a Fund for the Protection of Old Age. 

5 per cent to the management expenses. 

Sick benefits will only be given to those members of the Qub who by 
their labour habitually maintain or help to maintain a family. They must 
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not exceed three-fourths of the daily wage current in the locality at the 
time they are given. Except in case of extreme necessity sick benefits 
must not be given for more than two months in any one year. 

The method followed in providing old age pensions will be adapted to 
the national system recently established and the insurance 'vsill be effected 
through the National Thrift Institute. The pension assured to any member 
out of the funds of the Club must not exceed i % pesetas a-day but a mem¬ 
ber ma3' increase the amount by personal contributions voluntarily 
made. 

Pensions will begin at the age of 65 years. For those who have parents 
living or who have or are likely to have children, it will be obligatory to 
take out a combined life and old-age pension insurance. Those who have 
neither parents living nor direct descendants are exempted from insuring 
their lives and may take out a larger old-age pension insurance instead. 

The 45 per cent, of the net produce which is set aside for old age insur- ‘ 
ance will be so distributed amongst the members that such an amount will 
be entered in the pass-book of each member as will produce approxim¬ 
ately the same amount of pension. It will, accordingly varj” with the age of 
the member, and for guidance in this distribution the rules give the follow¬ 
ing table: • 

If to members less than 20 years of age is gi\en i peseta, 

To members between 21 and 25 years of age will be given 1.23 pesetas 


T 

26 

30 .) 

i ) 1.30 

9 

' 31 

35 ' 

*• )* f 1.84 

» 

36 

i 40 > 

j) >) ) 2.25 

1 

• 41 

43 

1 » 11 2,76 


■ 46 

' 50 

. » *' 3 


The provision of pensions for widows and oiphans will not be under¬ 
taken until the National Thrift Institute has organized insurance of this 
kind and the insurance can be effected through it. 

While the Club will not be able to admit as members persons more than 
50 years of age, it will set aside 5 per cent, of the net annual produce for the 
formation of a Fund out of which it will eventually provide pensions for 
the laigest possible number of persons who are 75 years of age, have no 
other income or pension, and are resident in or near the town of Lanaja. 

The Scholarship Fund, to which 5 per cent of the net annual produce 
win be allocated, will be devoted to paying for the professional training 
of boys who show special aptitude and are the sons of labourers or smafi 
farmers who are members of the Qub. 

The 10 per cent, of the net produce set aside for unemployment insur¬ 
ance will be distributed in equal parts amongst the members of the Qub 
who are labourers. The sum so allotted to a member will be considered as 
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a premium paid by him for insurance against unemployment, and the Club 
will be entitled to receive a subvention from the State equal in amount to 
the premiums. The Club will also solicit subsidies from the local author¬ 
ities. Furthei to provide against unemployment, it will arrange, as far 
as possible, that the work on the land -hall be done in periods of unemploy¬ 
ment. 



Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 

LAND CREDIT. 


SOURCES : 

D£CREXU-£.£GGE-Li:OiK>rENEXZIALE GlUGSiQ 1 : 242 , CHE AUTORIZZA GLI ISTITUTI 

DI OREDITU FUNDLARIO AD ACCORDARE NEEDLE RBGIONl DAXSEGGIATB DALLA GUERRA 
3 IUTUI IPOTECARI PER RICOSTRUIRE O RIPARARE FONDI URBANI E PER 2 AEXTBRC; IN ZSTATO 
DI coLTiVAziuNE QUELLi RUSTici.— GazseHa L'tficiule dtl Regno d'ltaha, "So. i8o. Rome, 29 
July 1015 - 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGOE 3 SETTEMBRE I9I9, N. I709, CHE DA FACOLTA ALL’IS'EMUTO ITAUANO 
DI CREDITO FONDIARIO DI COSTITUIRE NELLA PROPRIA SEDE UNA SEZIONE AU 1 X)N 0 MA 
PER IL CREOiio ED IL RtSPAR\Ho. — Goszctta Utdcialc del Regno d'lialia, No. 331. Rome, 39 
September lyiy. 

REGIO DECRBIO-LEGGE 30 NOVEMBRE I919, N. 2+43, CHE BRIGD IN ENTE MORADE L’KTITDTO 
DI CREDITO F 0 NDL 4 R 10 DELLB VENEZIE, CON SSDB PRBSSO XA CA^SA DI RISPARMIO D E L IA 

ciTTA DI Verona, e ne approva la convenzione costitdtiva insieme al rbiativo 
siATUTO. — Gaszetla Ufficiale del Rt^no d"Italia, No. i, Rome, January 1920. 

Reports for 191S of the I,and credit in-sTitotions working in Italy. 


§ I. Recent prowsions as to land credit. 

Among the numerons pro\dsions made of late under the impulse 
of the new exigencies created by the war, are some dosely connected with 
land credit. It seems expedient to give some account of these, so that 
the reader may be kept au courant with the development in Italy of this 
important branch of credit, which w'e have already described in our 
issue of Jtil5^ 1916. 

Some of these profusions are general in character, being applicable 
to ah the institutions carrying on operations in the country, others only 
to single institutions. 

Among the former those which are contained in the Law of 22 June 
1919, No. 1242, are worthy of special notice. This law authorises land 
credit institutions to grant mortgage loans in the districts devastated 
by war, for the purpose of rebuilding or repairing town property, or to 
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put rural holdings in a state of cultivation and of productixitj". Such 
loans are payable in one sum, or by instalments, according to whether 
the work of restoring the property is already completed, or is still unfinish¬ 
ed. The5" are paid in bonds bearing interest not exceeding 5 per cent, 
and nia5^ generally be granted up to three-fifths of the actual value of 
the mortgaged property. In no case ma.y the sum to be lent exceed the 
amount strictly necessary to restore the propeit}" to its original condition. 
The loan may be repaid by half 5’early instalments, paid regularly tor a 
period not less than 10, noi more than 50 j^ears. The half yearly instal¬ 
ments include the interest on the sum lent and the amortization charge, 
the tax on personal property, and all other taxes and the charges due to 
the iii'-titution which has granted the loan. 

A mortgage given as guarantee for a loan made for the purpose of re¬ 
storing landed property, takes precedence of every* other mortgage, and 
even of prirdleged credit. 

The application for a loan must be accompanied by documents prov¬ 
ing the legal ownership of the damaged property. The proof of title may 
also be made by producing a “ decree attributing ownership " issued by of 
the Commission for ascertaining and liquidating war damages. The decree, 
indicating the object of the loan, is depositai for fifteen da3"s in the ofi&ce 
the secretary* of the commune, and special notice that it has been so 
deposited must be given to the public. The person desiring the loan must 
have a cop3" of this notice published in the Foglto degli annunzi legaU. 
When fifteen da^'S have passed after the publication and insertion of the 
notice, without any legal opposition having been made at the ofiSce of 
the credit institution to the granting of the loan, the owner of the property 
is authorised to draw up the contract, and to effect the mortgage on the 
property* for which he requires a loan. The mortgage, unopposed, takes 
full effect against an}^ person representing legal rights to the mortgaged 
property*, of whatever nature such rights ma}" be, or in whatever form exer¬ 
cised. For loans obtained for the repair or rebuilding of farmers' houses 
the moitgage given as security applies also to a corresponding part of the 
rural holding annexed to them. The attribution of owmership above mentio¬ 
ned does not prej udice legally ascertained rights which may belong to others. 
But if such persons have not notified to the Society their opposition in the 
terms and with the forms required, they cannot impugn the legality* of the 
tranaction. 

The Lieutenancy deciee of 10 Januarj" 1918, Xo. 33, declared 
the suspension until one year after the conclusion of peace of the pa3rment 
of the half-yearly instalments of the mortgage loans on landed property 
situated in the communes of Venetia occupied bj* the enemy, or evacuat¬ 
ed, and also fixed the method of distributing the suspended instalment- 
among those remaining, should the borrower not prefer to prolong the 
duration of the loan to a maximum limit of • 50 years, exclusive of the 
first years not exceeding 10, that may have passed since the loan was con¬ 
tracted. 

A Lieutenancy* decree of 9 November 1916, No. 1505, had already 
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introduced into the legislation of the Kingdom of Italy an important re¬ 
form of the office for the deposit of contracts {istituto deUatrascrizione), 
By another decree of 21 April 1918, Xo. 575, some preceding provision*? 
were extended and others co-ordinated, thus taking a further step towards 
the realisation of a complete system of publidtj" for rights in relation to 
land. 

Two I,ieutenancy decrees regulated the right to compensation for 
damage caused by the war; the first, of 8 June igi8. No. 780, affirmed 
this right, the second, of 16 November 1918, No. 1750, defined the 
conditions and circumstances under which compensation can be granted. 

By similar provisions respecting landed property the State will fur¬ 
nish the necessar\’ funds for restoring propertj" damaged by the war to its 
full productive efficienc}". The importance of these prodsions is manifest, 
especially as regards those holdings which were already mortgaged before 
the war. 

Among provisions respecting single institutions, an interesting and 
useful innovation was introduced hy the decree of 2 November 1919, 
No. 1709, to extend the functions of the Italian Land Credit Institute 
(Istiiiiio Italiano di Credito Fondiario), the largest of the kind in Ital3% 
for the benefit of certain branches of economic action, which at the present 
moment are in need of special assistance. This decree, in fact, empowers 
the above-mentioned institution to establish at its own headquarters 
a Credit and Sa\rings Section {Sezione per il credito e risparmio) with the 
object of encouraging the improvement of agriculture, irrigation, building 
and other works of public utility. The new Section will be autonomous, 
with a balance sheet of its own, a board of management and a council. 
It will have a special loan fund of 10 million francs, half of which will be 
invested in Treasure’ bonds, in other State securities, in securities gua¬ 
ranteed by the State or in land bonds, the other half in loans to provinces, 
communes, consortia or other bodies, or to private indiiriduals, secured 
by a first mortgage on landed property. 

The Section is authorized to receive deposits for a fixed period, or 
on current account, to a total amount not exceeding 100 million francs. 
One third of the deposits must be invested in the above mentioned securi¬ 
ties, and the remaining two-thirds in short term operations to be deter¬ 
mined by the rules of the Section, and in loans and current accounts guar¬ 
anteed by first mortgages or other sufficient securities. 

These limitations and safeguards, together writh other rules drawn 
up for the management of the Section, -will ensure promptitude and safety 
in its working in the interests of agrarian economy. 

It is worthy of note that in July 1919 the Savings Banks of Verona, 
Padua, Venice, Udine, Treviso and the Federal Credit Institution for the 
Restoration of Venetia {Istih^io federaU di credito per il risorgimento delle 
Temzie) inc:>iporated by a-decree of 30 November 1919, No. 2443, consti¬ 
tuted themselves into a new and important body, the jtand Credit Insti¬ 
tution of Venetia {Istituto di Credito Fondiario deUe Venezid) having its 
headquarters at the office of the Savings Bank of Verona, 
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This Institution begins with a guarantee fund of lo million francs 
paid up by the above mentioned banks. Its object is to carry on land 
credit according to existing laws and regulations, and by mortgage loans to 
advance the funds required for the restoration of landed property in districts 
devastated by the war according to the provisions of the decree of the 
27 March 1919, No. 420, as to granting compensation for war damage. It 
is empowered to work, not only within the same limits as the Tand Credit 
Section of the Savings Bank of Verona, but also in the territory ascribed 
to the Federal Credit Institution for the Restoration of Venetia, the 
foundation of which we announced in our issue of February 1920. 

The above are the chief provisions made daring the last few years with 
regard to land credit. We shall now briefly describe the work of land 
credit institutions in 1918. 

§ 2 The work op the land credit institutions in 1918 

The seven land credit institutions carrying on operations in Italy 
granted loans in 1918 to the total amount of 29,844,977 Hras, w'hich was a 
little larger than the amount of the loans granted in 1917 (24,998,500 Hras). 
The total amount repaid was considerably larger, reaching the sum of 
46,467,361 Hras. In all the institutions the amount repaid was higher than 
the loans granted. 

This result was due to the general economic condition of the country. 
In fact the abundance of money amongst the agricultural classes accel¬ 
erated repayments and caused a decreased demand for new loans. In 1918, 
moreover, there was again Httle activity in the building trade and so very 
few loans on the mortgage of urban house property were appKed for. 
It is, however, to be anticipated that an increase in the number of such ap- 
pKcations will result from the need for restoring house property in the di¬ 
stricts where miHtary operations took place and in the Kberated provinces. 

The largest total amount of loans was granted in 1918 by the Ita¬ 
lian I/and Credit Institution, which made 96 loans, at 4 and 4 ^ per cent, 
interest, amounting to 9,314,000 Hras (as compared with 77 loans, amount¬ 
ing to 6,505,500 Hras in 1917); of these loans 48, amotmting to 5,875,000 
Hras, were guaranteed by mortgages on rural property, and 48, amounting 
to 3,438,500 Hras by mortgages on urban property. The sums employ 
ed in the extinction of mortgage debts at higher rates of interest and for 
the redemption of dues exceed^ 3,000,000 Hras, equal to 33 per cent, of 
the total amount of loans granted during the year The mortgage loans 
outstanding on 31 December 1918 numbered 2,686 and amounted to 
186,207,979 Hras. They were guaranteed by mortgages on property valued 
at 461,413,292 Hras, or 89,000,000 Hras more than twice the amount of 
the outstancHng loans. 

Next in order of importance comes the Land Credit Section of the Sav¬ 
ings Bank of the Lombard Provinces, from whose balance sheet it appears 
that the new loans, issued in the form of bonds, which were granted in 1918 
were somewhat fewer in number and smaller in amount than those grant- 
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ed in the previous year. In fact, while in 1917 thej numbered 130 and 
amounted to 9,822,500 liras, in 1918 thej' only numbered 112 and amount¬ 
ed to 7,435,000 liras. Of these loans 21, amounting to 1,070,500 liras were 
guaranteed by mortgages on rural property, 88, amounting to 6,132,500 
liras by mortgages on urban property and three, amounting to 232,000 liras 
by mortgages on property partly urban and partly rural. On 31 De¬ 
cember 191S the outstanding loans numbered 4,053 and amoimted to 
198,626,674 liras, showing a diminution, as compared with the pre\dous 
year, of 137 in number and 7,697,654 liras in amount. 

The annual report of this Institution shows that the chief cause of this 
decrease is to be found in the abnormal conditions of the whole building 
trade, owing to the continued liigh cost of labour and of building materials, 
a great hindrance to the investment of capital in building. " In these days, 
too, rural property' has no need to have recourse to credit, because of the 
large profits from the sale of the various kinds of produce, and further, 
this state of atlairs is favourable to voluntary repayment. ” Many borrow¬ 
ers have availed themselves of the fact that the price of 3 ^2 cent 
bonds thoufifh relatively high, stiU remains somewhat below par, to make 
voluntaiy repajments, and thus to have the advantage of the difference 
between the cost of purchase and the nominal value (500 francs) calcu¬ 
lated by the Institution on bonds used in making the original capital pay¬ 
ments. This is the reason why repayments in bonds which in 1917 amount¬ 
ed to 7,526,000 liras rose in 1918 to 9,530,300 liras. 

The third place, as regards value of mortgage loans granted in 1918 
is taken by the "Monte dei Paschi of Siena, with 6,127,977 Uras (of which 
1,107,500 Hras are advanced under the special rules relati^ to land credit). 
In February 1919 this old institution opened a branch in Rome, with the 
view of developing land and agricultural credit in that province which 
offers so large a sphere of action. 

The Istitiito delle Cfpere Fie di S. Paolo in Turin granted 71 loans 
amounting to 5,977,500 Uras, of which 65, amounting to 5,708,000 Uras, 
were guaranteed by mortgages on urban property; four amounting to 
216,000 Uras by mortgages on rural property, and two, amounting to 53,500 
Uras, by mortgages on property partly urban and partly rural. A large 
part of the loans was devoted to paying off old debts to the Istiiuto itself 
and to other creditors. 

By the Land Credit Section of the Savings Bank of Bologna loans w^ere 
granted in 1918 for 944,300 liras. On 31 December the outstanding 
loans were 1,615 in number and amounted to 50,838,378 Uras. 

The Savings Bank of Verona lent 46,000 Uras. From its foundation 
in igo2 to the end of iqiq this institution granted 1,062 mortgage loans in 
bonds amounting to 32,237,000 francs. 

The Sardinian Land Credit Institution (Credito Fondiario Sardo) 
granted in all between the 30 August 1902 and the 30 September 1919loans 
to the amotmt of 3,640,500 francs. 

It must finally be pointed ont that the great demand for land bonds 
for the repayment in advance of loans caused even in 1918 a persistent 
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Upward tendency in the prices of such securities in the market. Hie 
quotations at the end of the year showed a considerable increase 
in the price of some typical bonds, more accentuated than in the case of 
other kinds of securities. This explains th$ preference for land bonds as 
representing a safe kind of investment. 


MISCEI/IvAiyEOUS INFORilATIO^s KEI/ATING TO CREDIT IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRAZIL. 


13 CREDIT PONCESR DU BR6SID ET DE E’AMERIQUE DU SUD. *’ — VlUustraUon 
economique et et financierc, Paris, 17 April 1920. 

The Credit Fonder du Brml U de VAmeriqite dii Snd, which began work 
in the course of the yeox 1910, has for its object all transactions in mort¬ 
gage loans or advances on mortgage securities. These operations are not 
limited to private persons ; they may include governments, federal or pro¬ 
vincial, municipalities and corporations. 

The activities of the Society were at first confined to Brazil, but in 1912 
they were extended to ah the other countries of South America. Outside 
its direct operations in land credit, the Societ}" has participated in similar 
enterprises, notably in the Banco el Hoqur Argentino, and the Banque hypo- 
thScaire dn BrcsiL The Banco el Hogar Argentino is a land credit undertak¬ 
ing based on the principle of mutuality', and the Credit Fonder of Brazil 
holds about 40,000 El Hogar shares, which appear in its balance sheet at 
their purchase price of 28,868,000 francs. The Banque Hypotecatre of 
Brazil might have been a dangerous rival of the Cpcdit Fonder of Brazil, 
which therefore, together with a friendlj* group, has purchased the control 
of that bank. 

The capital of the Credit Fonder of Brazil is at present 50 millions of 
francs, represented by 100,000 shares of 500 francs, 275 francs per share 
having been paid up since 1918. At the same lime a certain number of 
shares is completdy paid up, because the shareholders have the powder of 
paying in advance the amount not called up. There are besides 20,000 
founders* shares. The Society has issued in addition 70 millions of francs 
in bonds. The transactions effected since the origin of the Society are 
shown (in tly^usands of francs) in the table (page 352). 

Mortgage loans showed a rapid increase up to 1914; but the financial 
and monetary crisis which occurred in Brazil at the commencement of hos¬ 
tilities, arrested operations of this kind. Later, Brazil became one of the 
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Loans granted from 1910 to 191S {in thousands of frabies). 


Year 

• 

Mortage 

loans 

Eoans to 

state and 
municipalities 

I«oans on 

securities 

roans on 

goods 

Total loans 

I 

1910. 

9,930 

■ I 

2,511 

907 

13.34S 

1911. 

28,784 

— 

564 

833 1 

30,181 

X912. . . . 

34,804 

— 

697 

2,183 

33,634 

1913. 

43,882 

6,408 

1.794. 

803 

52,792 

1914. 

44.299 

6,524 

255 

731 

51,809 

1915. 

43.063 

6455 

759 

65S 

50,930 

19x6. 

37,623 

8930 

2.873 

956 

50.382 

1917. 

36,147 

8,023 

3,789 

1,095 

50,254 

1918. 

32.758 

7,178 

4.334 1 

5,56s 

49,830 


greatest pur\’eyois of Europe, and tier economic situation began percep¬ 
tibly to improve, so that the demand for mortgage loans diminished, and re¬ 
payments in advance increased. However, the Society was able to find 
compensation by extending its loans on securities and on merchandise. 

Respecting loans to states and munidpaHties there has been little change 
since 1913. 


FRANCE. 

THE PART PEAYED BY THE BA^TK OF FRANCE IN AGRICUETURAE CREDIT. — 
Journal Agriculture pratique. Paris, 25 1920. 

The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Banls of France 
was held in Paris, 19 January. The statement of its transactions shows 
that the total amount of dues paid to the State in the course of 
the year 1919 to be applied to agricultural credit, reached the sum of 
37,075,181.75 francs. 

Thetotalamountof the sums placed by these dues, since the law of 1897^ 
at the disposal of agricultural credit, at present exceeds 239 nailions, exdus- 
ive of an advance of 40 millions to be repaid in 1920, but renewed by a 
law of 20 December 1918. 


GERMANY. 

FIFTY YEARS OF BANKING OPERATIONS BY THE EANDSCHAFT ” OF EAST 
PRUSSIA. —. Deutecker Oehonomi^, No. 1917. BerHn, 20 S^tember 19x9. 

The “ Landschaft ” of East Prussia, formed in 1788, celebrated, on 
I October 19^9* fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of its Bank. 
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The Loan Bank of the “ Ivandschaft, ” established in 1869, has steadily- 
increased in importance from one decade to another. It has made poss¬ 
ible and encouraged the increase of agricultural credit, especially as regards 
small, even the smallest, holdings throughout the country, wherever the 
business of the bank extends. The source of the present development of 
the bank must be sought in the establishment of a system of branches 
extending through the pro\ince, and in the institution of a sa\dngs-bank 
recognised by law, which guarantees the property- of minors. 

By its increasing profits this bank has reinforced the funds of 
the “ Landschaft", and found the necessan." means of increasing its found¬ 
ation capital. 

It has at present 7 principal agencies, 26 branch establi&hments,and 
76 local offices. Its foundation capital has risen from 600,ooc marks to 7 
million marks, its balance sheet total in round numbers has reached the 
sum of 219,000,000 marks * tlie total volume of its business (incomings 
and outgoings) amounts to 6,909,000,000 marks, and the total sum of its 
deposits and sa^dngs has increased, amounting now to about 200,000,000 
marks. The profit^ handed over to the I.andschaft ” since its consti¬ 
tution reach a sum total of more than 9,000,000 marks. 


ITALY. 

1. THE agricultural CREDIT INSTITUTE FOR LATIUM. — R. Decreto, 38 dicem- 
bre 1919, n. 3638, die apporta modificazioni alio Statuto del ** Credito Agiatio per 11 
Lazio In the Gaxzetta Ufictcde del Regno d*Italia, No. 51. Rome, 2 March 1920. 

The Law of 21 December 1902, No. 542, which instituted in 
Rome the Agricultural Credit Institute for Latium {Credito Agrario j>er 

11 Lazio) gave it power to carry out credit transactions but only for 
farming purposes. Considering, however, that it had at its disposal 
ample funds accruing from an influx of deposits, it seemed desirable 
that this bank should be in a position to employ these funds in 
agricultural improvements, thus contributing to the intensification of 
cultivation in the province v^f Ronie. Therefore, a Lieutenancy Decree, 

12 June 1919, Nr. 997, authorized the granting of mortgage loans for 
the above-mentioned purposes. 

By a Royal Decree, 28 December 1919, which introduced new modi¬ 
fications into the Rules of the Credito Agrario per il Lazio, mortgage 
loans for agricultural improvements and transformations from one kind 
of cultivation to another may be granted to consortia and institutions 
legally constituted which have their headquarters and work in the pro¬ 
vince of Rome, as well as to private agriculturists residing in that province. 
Credit transactions for farming purposes may on the other hand be 
carried out in any on^ of the following ways: (i) rediscount of bilks 
issued by agriculturists to agricultural consortia, agricultural banks, 
agricultural loan banks, co-operative distilleries, cellar societies, so- 
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cieties for the collective sale of produce, and other legally constituted 
bodies, giving preference to those whicli are co-operative in forin; 
(2) discount of bills issued by such bodies directly, either to prelude 
means for purchasing agricultural requisites on commission or to 
make payments in advance in the case of collective sales of agricultural 
produce : (3) discount of bills issued by farmers residing in localities 
where intermediate bodies either do not exist or cannot undertake such 
business ; (4) discount of bills issued directly by farmers in the above- 
mentioned circumstances, guarjnteed by the pledging of agricultural 
produce ; (5) discount of biUs issued directly- by intermediate bodies to 
represent Mis which the institution holds and is authorised to rediscount; 
(6) opening of current accounts with intermediate bodies instead of dis¬ 
counting their bills; (7) advances made to private agriculturists, or to the 
consortia and institutions above mentioned, on the securitj^ of State se¬ 
curities, securities guaranteed by the State, land bonds or treasury bonds. 


2. SPECUAE AGRICUI/rURAE EOAXS. — Decreto ministeriale 12 settembre 1919 per la 
Goncessione di sovrenzioni stmordinaxie di credito agratio per la coltivazioiie dei cere- 
all, lugmni e tiibeii ccmniesub li. In tbe Gazzuta UfiCiale del Regm d'llaha, No. 234. 
Rome, 2 October 1919. 

In continue tion of various decrees already promulgated vdth the view 
of encouraging national agriculture by means of credit, further provisions 
were added by the ministerial decree of 12 September 1919, regarding the 
agricultural season of 1919-20 and that immediately foUowing, yiz. 1920- 
21. We give a brief siiminart" of these. 

The profusions in the ministerial decrees of 0 October 1918 and 17 
^lay 1919, to W'hich reference has alreadf^ been made in this Retuew, 
for granting special advances for the cultivation of cereals, vegetables 
and edible tubers are extended to the years 1919-20 and 1920-21. 
For other crops, as well as for the utilization and transformation of 
produce, and for the purchase of tools, the new decree empowers 
agricultural credit institutions authorized by special laws, to make 
to proprietors and tenants in emphyteu 4 s, or tenant cultivators with 
contracts of anj" kiud, advances in the proportion and fox the period 
required in each case by the extension and. intensity of cultivation and 
by the length of the season of production and the quantity and qualitf of 
the produce to be utilized and transformed. 

With certain special exceptions, each to be considered on it own 
merits by the Alinistry of Agriculture, advances for the purchase of cattle 
must not exceed 10,000 liras for each farm, and in the case of several farms 
worked by the same agriculturist, no more than two advances maj’’ be 
granted. To obtain these advances it is compulsory to insure the cattle 
in respect of which the institution granting the credit has the prifdleges 
given by^lrt. i of the Decree of 20 July 1919, No. 1411. When an advance 
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is desired for the purcha^se of machines, the application must be accom¬ 
panied by the written opinion on the subject hy the holder of the itinerant 
professorship of agiiculture, and a copy of the contract of purchase or 
invoice, indicating the price of the machine. 

The repayment of loans, whether for cattle or machines, must be 
made by annual instalments for a period not exceeding five 3’ears. Xo 
further loan can be granted to an agriculturist of whom it is proved that 
he has not used for their legitimate purpose loans granted to him on other oc¬ 
casions, or who is not for any reason trusted to make right use of the advances. 
The rate of interest must not exceed 5 per cent. To ensure the attain¬ 
ment of the objects of the decree, credit institutions maj, if they consider 
it desirable, ask for proofs and verifications from the holders of itinerant 
professorships of agriculture. 


3 A CREDIT CONSORTIUM FOR PUBI^IC WORKS — R. Decrcto, 2 settcmbre 
1919, n i 627» che instituisce, con sede In Roma, nn ente denominato “ Consoizio di 
Credito per opere pubbliciie ”, delerminandone Tor linamento. In the GoLZctta Uffiaale del 
Regm d'liahtt, No. 222.'j|Rome, 17 SeptemJjer 1919. 

A Decree of 2 September 1919, Xo. 1627, instituted in Rome a Coftr 
sorzio di credito per opere puhblicJie with the object of granting loans for 
carrying out public works, guaranteed by the cession of annuities hy the 
State, and by assignment of charges which are collected in the same 
manner as direct taxes by provinces, communes, consortia and the Opera 
Nazwnale per i Combattenti (i), the charges in the last c^e being those 
in respect of drainage, irrigation or other improvement works carried out 
by the Opera Nazionale, The Consortium is composed of the Deposit 
and Doan Bank (Cassa dei depositi e prestiti), the National Insurance In¬ 
stitute {Istitiito Nazimale delle Asstcurazioni), the National Social Insur¬ 
ance Institution (Cassa Nazionale delle Assicurazioni Sociali) and any 
savings-bank which may request admission. The Consortium is legally 
incorporated, has autonomous management, and is under the supervision 
of the Mnistry of the Treasury. It has a capital of 100 nfiUions of 
Kras, subscribed by the various bodies composing it, and capable of being 
raised to 150 millions. Dike the Dand Credit Institute (I^iitiito di credito 
fondiario) and with guarantees equally efficacious, tfie Consortium is 
authorized to issue bonds to the amount of the loans granted, and such bonds 
are placed on the same footing as the communal and provincial credit 
bonds issued by the Deposit and Doan Bank, are negotiable on the stock 
exchange, and are included among the securities on which money may 
be advanced by banks of issue. 

This important provision was made with the idea of profiting by the 


(i) See our issue of June-July 1919, page 416. 
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large amount of capital available in the country, and turning it in the 
direction of public works, for which the funds at the diposal of the Deposit 
and Loan Bank, one of the most important components of the Consor¬ 
tium, are not alwa^’s sufficient. 


SWITZJSRLAND. 


I. THE LOAN BANK. OF SOLEDRE IN 1919. — I.V. Gesdxaftsberidit dor Direktion der 
Sdotliiirisdien Leibkasse for 1919. Soleuie, 1920. 

The fift3’-fifth report of the Loan Bank of Soleure, lately published, 
contains figures relating to its business in 1919. 

In that year its balance-sheet total was increased by 818,166 francs, as 
compared with 1918, and the total business done in 1919 showed an in¬ 
crease of 4,789.232 francs as compared with the pre\dous year. 

The progress of the bank during the last five years is shown below : 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


Balance-sheet 

total 

Total business done 

Fr. 

Fr. 

3.845.511 

13,841,331 

4,394.948 

18,763, 18 

5,123.917 

27,969,152 

7.05^.197 

38,766,801 

7.871.364 

43.556,033 


The mortgage credit given by this bank amounted on 31 December 
1919 to 1,303,896 francs. All the property mortgaged was in the canton 
of Soleure. 


2. the mortgage bank of AARGAU (BRUGG) in 1919.—Aaigatifedie Hypoihe- 
kenbank Bru^. 70. Jahresbexidht 19x9. Brugg, 1920. 

The loans granted by the !!\Iortgage Bank of the Canton of Aargau, 
at Brugg are divided into loans and bonds guaranteed by mortgages 
and loans on the security of moveables and loans granted to communes. 
The first,’ loans and mortgage bonds, form the preponderant part of the 
credit granted by this bank, and in fact they had risen by 31 December- 
to 31,721,914 francs, against 2,478,224 francs in loans on the security 
of moveables and loans granted to communes. The balance-sheet total 
of this bank on 31 December 1919 was 75,412,342 francs and the 
amount of business done in 1919 Tvas 610,852,877 francs. 
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3. THE MORTAGE BANK OE THE CANTON OF GENBVAIN1919.—S^tante-deuxitoe 
lapport de la Caisse hypotli^caire du Canton de Gen^e pr^sent^ I)ar la Commission de • 
Direction G6n^ial an Consed d*]^tat et aux Conseils Munidpairc des Communes du Qmton 
de Gen^e, Ann6e 1919. Geneva, Lnpr. Jules Privat, 1920. 

At the beginning of 1919 the General Management Committee of the 
Mortgage Bank of the Canton of Geneva resolved to fix a rate of interest 
at 5 ^ per cent on land bonds, and 5 14 cent on loans, contintiing the 
rate of 514 c^iit on loans that had fallen due. It was also decided to 
establish a sa'idngs-bank. 

Towards the end of the year the Committee was again obliged to con¬ 
sider the subject of the rate of interest. The rate on bonds was raised to 
5 % and that on loans to 5 ®/4; that on loans that had fallen due remained 
at 5 

The total amount of mortgage loans outstanding at the end of 1918 was 
137,769,930.40 francs. In 1919 the new loans granted amounted to 
18,150 745 francs and the loans repaid to 7,545,443.90 francs. The in¬ 
crease in the amount of the loans in 1919, as compared with 1918, was 
therefore 10,605,301.10 francs, which brings up the sum total of mortgage 
loans at the end 1919 to 148,375,312.50 francs corresponding to 5,280 
mortgages. 

Agricultural credit amounted on the 31 December 1919 to 1,264,949 
francs, a diminution of 113,443 francs as compared with 31 December 1918. 

The profit and loss account in the balance sheet of 1919 closed on the 
31 December with a profit of 225,249 francs. The balance sheet totsd 
amounted to 168,594,352 francs. 
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DENMARK. 

VAI,UE AXB DISTRIBUTION OR RURAL PROPERTY. 

QgglCTAI, SOURCE : 

WuRDERixG TH. EjENnooMSKSTLD p» I JuLi 1916 {Es**ma*e of the Effects of the Tax on Real 
Estate ot I July 1916J — Copenhi^en, 1918. 

The Danish Office of Statistics has published the results of the general 
valuation of real estate made in 1916, under the law of 22 December 1915 and 
for the purposes of the land tax. 

The total value of the real estate in the whole kingdom was found to be 
7,953 million croums, distributed over 439,000 properties. Rural districts 
contributed to these totals 4,470 million crowns and 334,000 properties. 

Tabi;e I. — Kitniber and Value of Landed Properties m the Rural Districts, 


(m thoesasds of crowns) 



1916 

1909 

1904 

19x6 

1909 

1904 

Zealand . 

85,838 

78,119 

71,290 1,313.014 

981,203 

898,547 

Bornholm. 

■ ■ 5.035 

4.644 

4.405 

63,473 

51,721 

47,398 

I/aaland Bialster . . 

18,152 

16,580 

15,762 

327,200 

223,570 

205,495 

Byen . 

46,003 

42,232 

39,812 

616,403 

472,648 

443.200 

Islands . . 

■ • 155.088 

141.575 

131,335 2,320,090 

1,729,151 

1.594,640 

South-Bast Jutland 

• ■ 61,-76 

56.4*1 

52,211 

831,111 

617,931 

546,484 

North Jutland . . . , 

56,143 

50.985 

46,804 

615.739 

445,595 

389,710 

South-West Jutland. . 

• . 61,164 

54.657 

49,620 

703.335 

482,907 

410,536 

Jutland . . 

■ ■ 179,083 

162,063 

148,635 2,150,205 

1.546,433 

1,346,730 

Kingdom . 

• 334.171 

303.638 

379,970 4,470,295 

3.275.5841 

2,941,370 
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Table I shows how the value of the rural properties is distributed in the 
various districts of Denmark, and compares the data obtained in 1916 with 
those obtained by the two corresponding valuations of 1904 and 1909. 

The total value of the landed property in the rural districts increased 
between 1904 and 1916 by 52 per cent; but this increase was not progressive, 
for between 1904 and 1909 it was 334,000,000 crowms, that is about 
67,000,000 crowns a year, and betw^een 1909 and-1916 it was 1,195,000,000 
crowns or, on an average, 171,000,000 crowns a year. It should also be not¬ 
ed that the increase in value differed very appreciably in the various 
parts of the kingdom, passing for the whole period from a minimum of 32.9 
per cent, in the department of Svendborg to a maximum of 80.8 per cent, 
in the department of Ribe. 

The percentages of increase were distributed as follows over the vaii- 


ous districts: 


Prom 19 J4 
to 19*9 

Promx909 

tozgiG 

From 1904 
to 1916 

Zealand. 

Bornholm . 

Laaland-Falster . . . 
Fyen. 

. 

q.2 

9 -T 

8S 

6.6 

338 

22.7 

46.3 

40.4 

46.1 

33-9 

39-3 

39-1 


Islands . . . 

8.4 

34-2 

43-3 

South-East Jutland. . 
North Jutland . . . . 
South-West Jutland . 


13 - 1 

14 - 3 
17.6 

34-5 

38.3 

43-7 

32.x 

58.0 

71.3 


Jutland . . . 

14.8 

39.0 

39-7 


Kingdom. . . 

I "-4 

36.5 

52.0 


The landed properties of rural districts were divided in the valuation 
into three separate groups, namely {a) Farms {Landenjendomme)\ (2) For¬ 
ests valued separately; {c) Other landed property. 


§ I- Farsis. 

The number of farms was found in 1916 to be 184,723 as against 
178,382 in 1909 and 171,798 in 1904. Their value was 3,405,511,000 crowns 
in 1916, as against 2,499,383,000 crowns in 1909 and 2,308,014,000 crowns 
in 1904. That is, this value increased by 8.3 per cent, between 1904 and 1909, 
by 36.3 per cent, between 1909 and 1916 and by 47.6 per cent, between 1904 
and 1916. 
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The average value of a farm in 1916 was 18,436 crowns, the maximum 
average value being in the district of I^aaland-Falster, 31,058 crowns, and 
the minttmiTn in North Jutland, 14,195 crowns. The average area of a farm 
was 17.5 hectares, the maximum average area being in. South-West Jutland, 
32.2 hectares, and the TniTiiTmitn in F5’'en, 13.1 hectares. The average value 
of a hectare was 1,051 crowns in 1916 as against 765 crowns in 1909 and 711 
in 1904. The maximum average I’^alue of a hectare in 1916 was in I/aaland 
Falster, 1,797 crowns, the minimum in South-West Jutland, 645 crowns. 

The statistics divide the farms into two groups — the large farms, 
"those having an area of one Umdre Hartkorn (i) or more, and the small 
farms or those having a less area. The number, area and value of the farms 
in these two groups is shown in the following table. 

Table II. — Distrih^tion of Laj^e and SmaV Fanm in 1916. 

Number Area (hectares) I Value (looo crowus) 

District I 

Large farms Small farms Large farms Small farms Large farms Small farms 


1 

Zealand. 

19,674 

20,491 

519,435 

1 

71.638 

757,719 

127,850 

Bornholm. 

1,556 

1,980 

39.1481 

1 7.815 

4L435 

11,906 

Laaland-Flalster . . . 

4.689' 

3,864 

136,659 

1 11.125' 

240,106 

25,530 

Byen. 

10,865 

Z2,ZI6 

265,397 

, 35,510 

1 400,303 

78,933 

Islands . . . 

36.784 

38,451 j 

960,639 

1 126,088 

1 

11.439,563 

244,239 

'South-East Jutland . 

15,361 

19,319 

478,593 

1 

154,3331 

1 

1 518,044 

136,928 

North Jutland . . . 

12,326 

22,480 

445,884 

186,2081 

1 345,061 

149,022 

South-West Jutland. 

I4.«>99 

*5,936, 

540,864 

346,7771 

366,536 

1 206,118 

Jutland . . . 

41,786 

67,702 

1.465.341 

683.318 

1,229,641 

492,068 

Kingdom . . . 

78,370 

106,153 

2,425.980^ 

8i3.406| 

2,669,204 

736.307 


The distribution of the large farms according to the number of t0ndre 
Hartkorn they contain, as compared with the similar distribution shown by 
the earlier valuations, is particularlj" interesting. Table III shows that while 
the total number of these farms increased progressively, their total area 


The Tffndre Hartkorn^ the “ baxrel of hard com, ’* is a cadastral measure instituted for 
the purposes of the land-tax and based on the soil’s normal yidd. Six and a half t 0 ndre Land 
(i tandre iMnd =* 0.55 hectaie) of the most fertile land r^resent one tendri Hartkorn, But the 
average HaHkorn is equal in the islands to 10 9, in Jutland to 36.6 and over the whole of 
Benmark to x8 t 0 ndre Land, that is to about zo hectares. 
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diminished and the number of the least extensive of them (i to 4 t0)vdte 
Hartkorn) increased to the detriment of the larger (4 to 8 t0ndre Hartkorn), 
There is here a clear indication of the tendency to a further subdivision of 
property. 


Tabee III. — Dtstnhution of Large Farms by Area, 


Class 

1 j 

1 juLi ilcuuuca I 

1 value ui uEuwus 

I 

1916 

1909 

1904 1 

1 

^ 1916 

1 

1909 

1904 1 

1 

' 1915 j 1909 

1904 

Rams of I to 2 BiartlEom 

> » 2 » 4. » 

» 9 4 » 12 > 

» 9X2 and more 9 

Total . . . 

2^569 

a6.554 

24.484 

1.983 

1 

23.421, 

24474j 

25,967 

2,0ZX 

21,814 

23,589 

26,605 

2,067 

463,040; 

658,692 

947,542! 

1 356,706 

2,130,676 

i 

, 380,800 

1 

1 

2,148,707 

1 

391,613 

1 

404.458/ 

648,567.1,623,692 

i,I5I,984\ 

464.195 354.257 

1,528,036 

341,511 

78,570 


74,075 

2,425,980*3,511476 

1 

'2,669,204 1,977.948 

1 1 

1,869,547 


The differences in the average value per hectare of the several dasses 
of farms is very interesting: 






1916 

1908 

1904 






(crowns) 


Parms of 

I to 2 

i0}idre Hartkorn . . . 

873 

6II 

511 

)} » 

2 to 4 

)) 

» ... 

986 

685 

625 

)) » 

4 to 12 

» 

» ... 

1,216 

876 

827 

» ^ 

12 and more 

)) 

» ... 

1,301 

930 

874 




Total . . . 

1,100 

787 

736 


It is seen that over the whole country, the average value of the hec¬ 
tare infreases with the area of the farm. It should however be noticed that 
this does not hold good for every part of the kingdom: in the provinces of 
the Islands the maximum average value pei hectare is found in the farms 
of from I to 2 t0ndfe Hartkorn. 

The position of the small farms at the date of each valuation appears 
in Table IV (page 362). 

The considerable increase in the total number of small farms — one 
of about 3,400 from 1909 to 1916 — does not exactly reflect the real increase, 
which must have been larger, for in the valuations of 1904 and 1909 pro¬ 
perties with very small areas of land attached to them were included, whereas 
in 1916 they were left out as they could not be looked upon as real farms. 
This partly e:^lains the diminution shown in the number of the less ex¬ 
tensive farms. 
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Table IV. — Distrihuticn of Snull Farms by Area. 


Niamber Area in hectares Value in crowns 



1916 

1909 1904 

19x6 

1909 

1904 

1916 

1909 

1904 

Holdings of 0.51 to 3 3 hec. 

37 * 2^2 

1 

Al.039 4 i .'552 

72,837 

80,197 

1 

79,642 

1 ' 

1 

171,992, 

1 

1 

, 149,772 

135,927 

» » 3.3 > 10 » 

45*497 

40,585 36,368 

253,838 

224,813 

202,927 

328,741 

227,214 

184,669 

• »loandxnoie* 

23.394 

21,155 19,803 

486,711 

451,767 

426,614 

235,574 

144448 

117,871 

Total . . . 

t 

106,153 

102,779 97,723 

813406 

756,777^ 

709*183! 

1 

736,307 

521,434 

438467 


Taken together, the data confirm the eiddence of a tendency towards 
the development of small holdings already supplied by the figures as to the 
large farms, for they show that, together with the increase in the number of 
the small farms, there was in their total area an increase between 1904 and 
1916 which amounted to more than 100,000 hectares. 

The average value per hectare of the small farms of each class was as 
follows at the time of the several valuations : 




1916 

1909 

1904 




(Crowns) 


Farms of 

0.55 to 3.3 hectares . . . 

2.361 

1,867 

1,706 

V J) 

3.3 to 10 )• .... 

1.395 

1,012 

910 

» » 

10 and more j > .... 

484 

230 

377 


Total . . . 

905 

689 

618 


The considerable differences found in the several groups eiddehtly de* 
pend on the fact that in the smallest farms the value of buildings forms the 
very preponderant part of the total value, but that this preponderance de¬ 
creases as the farm's area increases. 


§ 2. Woods. 

The woods separately valued comprise only part of the total afforested 
area, n^ely 239,000 hectares thereof. The total afforested area was esti¬ 
mated in 1912 as 233,000 hectares. The findings of the valuation of 1916, 
as compared with those of the two preceding valuations, were as follows: 
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Table V. — Number, A/ea and Vahto of Woods. 


Area (in hectates) tho ii gand;^ of crowns 



1910 

1909 

1904 

1916 1 

' 1 

1909 1 

r 

1904 

1916 

1909 

1904 

Zealand. 

348 

1 

308 

404 

1 

,1,114 1 

6^047 

I 

68,062! 

53659 

43,556 

41,495 

Bornholm. 

3 ^ 

27\ 

29 ) 5,954 

5,88=1 

5.847 

1,615 

1,354 

1,251 

I^land-Falstei .... 

66 

ez\ 

93 

11 , 94^1 

12,176 

12,108 

9,920 

9,720 

9,667 

FSen . 

195 

168 

159 

17.315 

17,069 

16,378 

17,725 

14,676 

13,647 

Islands . . . 

641 

1 565 

685 

106,325 j 

104,174 

1 

102,395 

82,919 

69,306 

66,030 

South-East Jutland . . 

33 > 

' .6^ 

2lb 

34,787 

3-.010 

32,881* 

M 

** 

12,863 

1 13,107 

North Jutland . . 

Z2X 

1 136 

107 

33,741 

^ 9,3 *3 

24,523 

8,135 

6,0.8 

4*904 

Soutn-Wesl Jutland . . 

1 3 ?o 

1 -60 

2-1 

63,005^ 

5 ), 3*>3 

48334 

8,040 

6,8431 6,279 

Jutland . . I 

1 9 8 

658 

54 * 

! 

- 3^433 

120,716 

I 05 ,j 3 S 

32.856 

25,734 

24,290 

E:ini;doin ... 

1 1,569 

I 1,-^3 

1,-9 

238,758 

224,800 

-08,833 

115.775 

95,040 

90 , 3 SO 


The aveiage value per hectare in 1916 was 4S5 crowns but diftered 
appreciably fiom distiict to distict, varjring from a minimum of 140 crowns 
per hectare in Fyen to a maximum of 1,024 crowns per hectare in South-West 
Jutland. In 1909 the average value per hectare was 423 crowns; in 1904 it 
was 434 crowns. Thus in 191b it had increased by 14.7 per cent, since 1909 
and by 11.8 per cent, since 1904. 

Table VI. — Number and Value of other Holdings of Landed Property. 


Number Value in thousands of crowns 


1 

1916 

1909 

1904 

1916 

1909 

1J04 

Agticultuxal holdings of less the | 
0 SS^hcctate. 

1.373 

2,332 


4,944 

5 ,QI 3 


Oaidens.1 

i,Gi8 

1,282 

— 

16,630 

10,710 

— 

Mdls.1 

1,771' 

2,053 

— 

30.874 

35,554 

— 

Dailies. 

1,322 

1,237 

— 

24,359 

17.983 

— 

Mixed industrial and agncoltural 
holdings.1 

i, 3 * 6 | 

— 

— 

20,713 

— 

— 

Other property connected *t7ith i 

farynft. ,| 

1 

i 140.469' 

117,266 

— 

831.489' 

1 

612,317 

— 

Total . , . 

I' 

147,879 

1 

12 1,170 

108,151 

949,009 

682,477 

564,098 
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§ 3. Other landed property. 

Under this head various groups of landed property in country districts 
are united—properties legally exempt from the tax on real estate (property 
of the State, communes, schools, hospitals, etc., gymnastic and meeting 
grounds), dwelling-houses, agricultural holdings of less than 0.55 hectare, 
gardens, mills, dairies, factories, hotels, etc. mixed agricultural and 
industrial holdings, areas not built upon, other property. We reproduce 
in Table VI (page 363) figures only as to the number and value of the 
groups which have an agricultural character and of the total area in 
this category. 


FRANCE. 

AGRICULTURAL COAIMISSARIATS DURING THE WAR. 

QPElCrAL SOURCES: 

Chambrb des D^puon^, I^islatdse, session ordinaire db 1919. Rapport fait av 

NOM DB LA. Commission d’examiner lb pro jet de Loi portant fixation du 

Budget ordinaire des services civils db l’exercice 1919 (Mxnist^re de l’Agricdl- 

TURE EX DU RAVITAILLEMENT, SECTION: AGRICULTURE), PAR M. ADRIEN DARIAC, 

Laws, decrees, and nunisteiial circulars analysed for the purposes of this study. 

The effort made by France during the war to increase her agricultural 
production has been set forth in this re\iev ever since the outbreak of 
hostilities (i), and the solutions which events called for have been described 
from time to time as they were come to. We have noted the ’ope¬ 
ning, on 15 March 1915, of a National Office for Rural Labour (2), and 
we have followed its developn^ents (3). Then, after September 1915, 
came the subsidies to promote motorcultivation (4), which led to the form¬ 
ation of several syndicates for traction ploughing (5). As these mea- 
siures, in spite of the valuable results attained, were insufficient, the next 
step taken was to place professional bodies at the service of those farmers 
■who found difficulty in farming their lands. This was the purpose 
of the decrees of 2 and 9 February 1916, for the establishment of Com- 

(1) Agricultuial BfEorts in Fiance during six months of War. luiemaiiofud Review of 
AgrtcuJivral Economics, May 1915, p. 8z. 

(2) International Review of Agricutturat Economics, July, 1915, p. 120. 

(3) DO. Februazy 1916, p. 129; November 1916, p. 127; October 1917, p. 79 Angost igiS, 
p. 670. - 

(4) DO. November 1915, p. 118. 

(5) DO. February 1916 p, 28; May 1916, p. 48; August 1916, p. 43; February 1917, p. 36, 
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mimal and Cantonal Agricultural Committees (i). A step further was 
taken in an effort to ensure by law the cultivation of abandoned farms {2), 
which was entrtasted spedficaUy to special co-operative associations (3), 
to which the govemnjent made important loans (4). Finally, the recon¬ 
struction of the liberated pio\inces has called for special measures which 
we have also studied (5). We will now describe the work performed by 
the Agricultural Commissariats. 

A decree dated 24 December 1917 provides for three agricultural 
commissariats: 

(1) the Commissariat of cereals, \dnes,and forests; 

(2) the Commissariat for agricultural production in North Africa 
and the French colonies ; 

{3) the Commissariat for the production of potatoes, pulse, live 
stock, etc. 

A. The Commissariat for cereals, vines, and forests. — By a decree 
dated 14 January 1918 departmental committees for agriculture were 
established for the purpose of informing the Agricultural Commissariat 
of the wishes of the farmers, and on the measures to be taken in each 
district to ensure the best use of available labour, tractor engines, fertiliz¬ 
ers and seed. They also played a leading part in assigning loans for the 
resumption of farming operations on abandoned lands. 

To supplement the information supplied in the reports submitted by 
members of the departmental committees, and with a view to ascertaining 
Ihe farming situation on French territory, a circular was sent out on 
I February 1918, to aU the mayom of France, with a request that 
they fill in a form showing the number of farms under cultivation, the 
number of those abandoned or neglected, stating the area of abandoned 
land susceptible of coming again under cultivation. They were also asked 
for accurate statistics as to the reduction in the area of land sown to bread 
cereals, and for precise data as to labour supply. 

The information assembled by the Agricultural Commissariat from 
the answers received shows the following situation: 

Area of France: 53,000,000 hectares. 

Cultivated area in 1913; 36,542,000 hectares. 

Area of farms not cultivated in 1914: 54,725 hectares 

Area of » » » » 1918: 103,731 » 

Uncultivated areas in 1914: 145,634 hectares 
D 1918: 398,337 ^ 

Besides the areas which have been entirely abandoned, large tracts. 


(i) IfaermOiomi Jteuim of Agrieukural Economics, April 1916, p. S7. 

{2) D», November 1916, p. 123. 

(3) !>•, July 2917, P- 22; June 1918, p. 469; Jamiaiy-Februaiy 1919, p. 30; Mardi 
1920, p. 166. 

(4) D», September 1918, p. 739. 

(5) D», October 1918, p. 823; Jarmary-Februaiy 1919, p. 78; Pebmaxy 1920,. p. 129. 
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have been left fallow on most farms. The following table shows the re¬ 
duction in areas sown to the several bread cereals: 

A^cerh^incd ledudions in sown areas (1914-1916). 





191+ 

1915 

1916 

1917 1 

1918 

Wheat. . 

\ Surface 

fhectares) 

0,000,35s 

5,489,230 

5,030,080. 

1,224,450 

4,820,743 

/ Yi^d 

^quintals) 

70,930,005 60,030,200 55>767.320 39,482,160 >3,025,350 

Rye . . 

) Surface 

^hectare*) 

1,057,^51 

931,600 

809,580 

810,270 

786,035 

/ Yield 

(quintalbt 

11,147,140 

8,420,160 

8,471,580 

6 , 993 . 93 o| 


:Meteil. . 

> Surface 

(hectares) 

119, m 

io'',350 

100,195 

9 X,6 io| 

1 87,000 

' Yitid 

(quintals) 

1,35 3,553 

1,098,190 

1,079,2301 

1 879 , 96 oj 

1 1,029,480 

Oats 

^ Surface 

<hectare&, 

3,5«jo,oSo 

5,202,590 

3.147.4501 3.118,560 

2,924,810 

/ Yidd 

(quintals) 

40,200,340 34,625.jSo 40,223.810 

34,462,57012 7,414,810 

Barley. . 

\ Suifact 

(hectares) 

720,400 

oarisoo 

623,380 

723.930 

509,040 

i Yield 

(qmntals) 

9,758,150 

6,930,790 

S, 334 . 890 | 

8,980,910 

6,119,000 

^ ^ ^ A Surface 
Buckwheat 

(hectaies) 

452,071 

432.790. 

400,545 1 409,747 



f Yidd 

(quintalaj 

5,324,012 

4.045.574 

2,739,410 

4,272,820 


AEaize . 

» Surface 

^hecu-res) 

450 ,o«j 9 

378.340 

350,840 

351,030 


f Yidd 

(qumtila) 

5,722,940 

4.344.500 

4,225,440 

4,118,7001 2 , 22 O,Q 0 O 


Such considerable reductions must entail a notable decrease in yield, 
and consequently an increase in the imports of foodstuffs. To offset 
this reduced jield the Commissariat, acting jointly with the department 
of the Under-Secretaiy of State for Supplies, distributed large quantities 
of seed, either for cash payments, or to be returned in kind after the 
harvest. 

The Commissariat has kept in touch with the several sections of the 
l^finistiy of Agriculture, more especially to secure the detachment to the 
land of farmers mobilised in the inland zones, or the grant of leave to 
agricultural spedalists so as to ensure the better distribution of the tractors 
belonging to the government motor-cultivation service, etc. 

For the resumption of farming on abandoned lands the Commissariat 
has drawn up accurate statistics showing the number of farms which 
have been entirely abandoned, neglected, or the lease of w'hich is com¬ 
ing to an end. At the same time it has taken steps for resettling people 
on the land. Farmers w’ho desire to settle once more on a farm fill in 
a special blank at the Commissariat on which they state thdr wishes in 
full with reference to the region in which they wish to settle and the size 
of the farm they wish to take. A list of four or five farms complying with 
the requirements stated is then transmitted to the applicant, who applies 
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direct to the landlord or the mayor to arrange the conditions of tenancy. 
Only when obstades are raised by landlords or tenants does the prefect 
proceed to requisition the abandoned areas. 

A decree of the 7th September, 1918, extends the functions of the 
Commissariat to enterprises for the utilisation of forest resources. The 
Commissariat had to supervise the carr3dng out of the programme for the 
utihsation of woods in the interests of national defence and of the allied 
armies, and, in case of need, to take the reqmsite measures for the pro¬ 
tection of French forests. ^ 

During the first years of the war, more especially since the timber 
required by the Allied armies was supplied by French forests, felling of 
trees was carried out on a large scale without method or control from 
the point of view of forestry technique. This led to harmful exploitation. 
In certain districts the forests have been devastated and private interests 
have not been respected. To avoid this destruction of forest wealth and 
natural beauty, an inventory of available resources, classified according 
to head-quarters for the utilisation of the same, was draum up. A de¬ 
cree of 26 September 1918 laid down the rules for this census. It also 
provided in each department for the formation of an advisory com¬ 
mittee to consider the complaints made by communes, public bodies, 
and private owners, with reference to the decisions taken by the forestry 
service as to available resources in their forests, to the means for supplying 
local industries with wood, and, generally, the measures to be taken for 
the protection of forestry interests. 

B, Convrmssanat for agricuUural production North Africa and the 
French colonies, — The purpose of this Commissariat is “ to devdop and 
intensify the production of essential foodstuffs in North Africa and the 
colonies. 

The Commissariat has brought to bear its personal activity on this 
question* by journeys in North Africa and French West Africa, by visit¬ 
ing farms and plantations, and by carrying on an active propaganda with 
the colonists and groups of planters, appealing to their patriotism and urg¬ 
ing them to extend their crops and intensify production, by seeking out 
new lands suited to cultivation, and by studying with the local admini¬ 
strative authorities the means for utilising tiiem. 

While the commissary carries on this work, the offices working under 
him second his efforts by fadlitating the colonists in the purchase of seed, 
(Manitoba wheat, potatoes, soyabeans, castor-oil seed) and by supplying 
them with fertilizers and chemical products used in agriculture; taidug 
measures for the transport of ploughs, tractors, etc., ordered either in 
France or in America, and for the ddivery of petrol, etc. required for the 
working of these implements; by the purchase of farm tractors for cul¬ 
tivating large tracts of arable land; by fixing the price of the products 
to be ptirchased by the food supply or commissariat authorities (cereals, 
castor-oil, rubber); by supplying sacks, barrels, cans, etc., for carrying 
farm products: by overcoming difficulties due to custom-house formali¬ 
ties, etc. 
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The labour question was dealt with by the same ofnces, acting jointly 
with the army general stafi, and bye-laws were drafted for mobilized co¬ 
lonists and specialized workers in agricultural industries. Detachment of 
units for farm work was organized in Algeria and Tunis on a scale adequate 
to the needs of these colonies. Agricultural specialists were granted leave 
of absence by turn. Mobilized growers of oleaginous plants also obtained 
special leave. On the other hand, the Conunissariat hunted up specialists 
who could organize shifts of engineers and drivers of farm-tractors. It 
received applications from farmers desirous of undertaking cultivation 
in the Xorth African colonies, supplied them with information, and placed 
them in touch with the proper local authorities. Finally, it devoted its 
attention also to questions bearing on after war food supplies. 

C. Commissariat for the productiofi of potatoes, pulse^ livestock, etc, — 
This Commissariat originated from a centr^ bureau for the production of 
potatoes, pulse and edible roots, dating back to the 27th December 1916. 
It consists of three sections, as follows: 

is/ Section : Production or potatoes and pulse, —The purpose of this 
section is to develop, organize, and intensify' the production of these several 
plants. Its main work consists in supplying growers with the requisites 
of production : seed-potatoes, fertilizers, sacks etc. for moving their crops. 

Tins section has limited its efiorts excusively to questions rdating 
to production: it does not interfere in matters concerning food-supply 
and consumption except in so far as they may react on production. For 
instance, this section approached the IVHnister of Agriculture to secure 
a rise in the purchase price of growing tubers so that said prices should 
remain at a normal level as compared with those paid for other crops, and so 
as to secure a fair ratio betw’een the cost of production and the market 
price. It also had some considerable corre^ondence with the transport 
sendees to ensure that the requisite means for supplying farmers with seed 
potatoes be alwa3's available. By means of special agents in the railway 
stations it sees that the rolling stock required for this purpose is not used 
for other purposes," and that the most pressing demands receive first at¬ 
tention. 

'2nd Section: Livestock, forage and industrial crops. — This section 
has undertaken the study of measures for the preservation of the national 
livestock, and the best means to ensure their observance. 

For this purpose it has carried out a series of investigations into the 
condition of forage crops throughout the country, the condition of livestock, 
the nature and supply of the several animal products. Among these we 
call attention to a special inquiry to determine the available supply of 
animals for daughteiing at different times of year, the degree of fattening 
of said a n i m als in the several producing areas, etc., so as to regulate re¬ 
quisitioning and to fix the contribution to be supplied by the several loc- 
^ties on a scientific basis. 

This section has had to deal with matters affecting the dairy industry, 
more especially in regulating the production of cheese and other dairy 
products, the measures required to ensure the supply of fredi milk, etc. 
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This section also undertook the work of preserving the livestock 
from districts evacuated at the time of the enemy offensive in the spring 
of 1918. 

The evacuation of these animals was effected partially in accordance 
with a plan prepared by this section. Tl^e following measures had been 
taken, dividing the front, from the sea to the Vosges, into seven sections : 

(l) purchasing centres vrere formed in the departments where evac¬ 
uation had to be carried out; 

{2) routes were fixed, without touching the main roads, from said 
purchasing centres to the quarantine stations ; 

(3) every 10 or 20 kilometres along these routes resting stations 
were provided with the consent of the mayors; 

(4) at the several termini, quarantine stations were provided for 
animals suspected of haiing foot and mouth disease. 

The animals were finally placed in station stock-yards were they 
remained while awaiting their final destination. In these stock-yards 
the animals were classified and numbered. Descriptive catalogues were 
also drawn up. 

They were divided into two main groups: pure bred stock suited 
for reproduction, and animals without the requisite qualities for this pur¬ 
pose. The first kind were placed in care of farmers ; the others were either 
sold or sent to the army daughter-houses, so as to ensure their being placed 
to the most profitable use and thus protecting the interests of the National 
Treasury. 

^rd. Section: Market garden‘a^id trait crops, supply of seeds .— 
This section attends to the devdopment of market and fruit gard en ing, 
the production of industrial plants, the utilization of such products, the 
supply of seed, etc. 

It supplies seed importers and shippers with special information; 
secures for them transport facilities, ensuring the rapid transit of seed, 
and places growers in touch with dealers. 

This section attended to procuring for France several kinds of seed 
(Spanish haricot beans, lentils, broad beans, Algerian peas, Russian beet¬ 
root seeds), which it sold to growers on advantageous terms. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

I 

T ,A> rT> SETTI/EMEjSTT by discharged soddiers. 


SOURCES tOFFiCIAEr 

The J>iscearoed Soldiers Settlfmekt Act, 1^15. 

The Uaxd Taws Ahesthmejct Act, 1915. 

The Discharged Soidiers SETTLEMFSirr A^iEKDMExi Act, 

The Discharged Soldiers Settlement Amendment Act, 1917. 

The Rlpatriation Act, 1918. 

Regelations under the Discharged Soldiers Setilemeni Act, 1915. Department cf 
Uands and Survey. WeJlini^on. 1919. 

New Zealand Oeficlal Year Book, 1913, inil>, 1917, 1918 Wellingion, 1916,1017.1918, 

Discbargld Soldiers Settlement Report for the year ended ^ist. IVIarch 1919. Depart¬ 
ment ot Uands and Survey’. Wdlington. 1919. 

Provision for the settlement on the land of discharged soldiers was 
first made in New Zealand by the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act of 
1915. Amending acts were passed in 1916 and 1917 and a dight further 
amendment was contained in the Repatriation Act of 1918. 

Two dasses of persons are entitled to the full ben^ts of the Acts— 
(i) those who were members of a New Zealand Naval or Expeditionary 
Force, served beyond New Zealand in connection with the European War, 
and have returned to New Zealand and (2) those who were resident in New 
Zealand immediatdy prior to the commencement of the War, and have 
served with some portion of the British Naval or Military Forces not raised 
in New Zealand. In addition members of an Expeditionary force who 
had been dassed as medically fit for service beyond the seas and were serv¬ 
ing in a militaiy training camp on 12 November 1918 (the date of the 
cessation of hostilities) are entitled to certain benefits under the Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1917. 


§ I. The land available for soldier settlement. 

The Governor was empowered by the Act of 1915 to set apart by Pro- 
damation any area of Crown land or of settlement land for selection by 
discharged soldiers. Under the Amendment Act of 1917, private land cati 
be purchased for disposal to discharged soldiers provided it has been ap- 
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plied for by one or more such persons and the owner has made a written 
offer to sell it. 

All Crown lands that are deemed suitable for selection under ordinari- 
farming conditions have been set apart for discharged soldiers and have 
usually been proclaimed under the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act. 
This also applies to private land purchased by the I/and Purchase Board 
under the I/and for Settlements Act; and in addition national endowment 
land and other endowment lands that are suitable for soldier selection are 
made available for that purpose, although the tenure in the latter cases 
can only be a leasehold one. At 31 ^Isrch 1919, the areas proclaimed tot¬ 
alled 507,890 acres, but a large portion was pastoral country, only suitable 
for holding in large areas which would need the expenditure ot a fair 
amount of capital to develop to advantage. Amongst the discharged 
soldiers, however, are many who possess the necessary capital 

§ ‘2. Tenuriss under which i,and may be SRLECrED. 

I/ands set apait for selection by discharged soldiers ma}’’ be allotted 
under the ordinary tenures of the I/and Acts and the I/and for Settlements 
Act (i), or under special tenures the regulations for-which are made from 
time to time by Governor-General by Order in Council 

(a) Ordinaiy Tenures. 

The ordinary tenures are as follows. 

Purchase for Cash. --The applicant is required to pay one-fifth of the 
purchase-money at the date of sale, and the balance within thirty days 
from the date of the approval of the application. , 

Occupation with Right of Purchase. — The settler obtains a license to 
occupy the land for 25 years at a rental equal to five per cent, of the cap¬ 
ital value of the land. After he has held the land for six years he has a right 
to purchase it, provided he has complied with the conditions laid down in 
regard to residence and improvement. If the licensee does not acquire the 
freehold prior to the expiration ot the term of 25 years he has a prior right 
to a renewable lease. 

Renewable Lease under the La^vd Act. — Under the Land Act leases 
are given for a term of 6b years, with a perpetual right of renewal. The 
rent payable is 4 per cent, of the capital value of the land. The lessee has 
no right to acquire the freehold. 

Renewable Lease under the Land for Settlejnents Act — Ueases granted 
under the I/and for Settlement Act are for a term of 33 years, with a per¬ 
petual right of renewal. The rent is 4 ^ per cent, of the capital value. 

(I } For accounts of the system of land petttement under these acts, see the article on **The 
Admimstiation of the Crown I<ands in New Zealand in our issue of September 19x1 and the 
articie on Closer Settlement in New Zealand ” in our issue of June Z916. 
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The lessee has a right to purchase the treehold (on the deferred-pa3rment 
system if desired) at any time during the currency of the lease 

Though onl\ discharged soldiers can apply for lands proclaimed under 
the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, igi5, all the pro\nsions of the I^and 
Acts and the I,and for Settlements Act apply to them if they select lands 
under the ordinary tenures 


/b) special Tmvrei^, 

The speaal tenures, which are intended for the settlement of men who 
ha\ e lost a limb or w ho have been seriousty wounded, but who will be able 
to make a hnng on a small farm by means of fruit-farming, poultiy^-rais- 
ing, dairying, etc., are as follows 

PurcJmse hv Deterred Payment. — The purchaser pays 5 per cent, of 
the price of the land on the approval of his application, or such lesser 
amount as the [Minister of I/ands may in any case determine He then 
receives a license to occupy’ the land, which pro\'ides for the payment of 
the balance of the price b}’ equal annual instalments, extending over such 
period as the I^and Board determines in each case. The hcensee pays in¬ 
terest half-yearh’ at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum on the unpaid balance 
of the purchase price.’ He has the right to pay at any time the whole 
or any part of the price then remaining unpaid. When the price is paid in 
full with all interest due, a certificate of title is issued to the purchaser. 

Residence on any land held under license to occupj" is compulsory 
and must commence in the case of bush or swamp land within four years, 
and in the case of open or partly open land within one year, from the date of 
the license It must be continuous during the whole of the remainder of 
the term of the license. The Land Board may, however, at its discretion 
dispense with compliance with these conditions. 

Except with the consent of the Land Board and the approval of the 
Minister of Lands, land purchased under this system cannot be transferred 
until the expiiy’ of ten years after the date of the sale. 

Lease anik Right to Purchase. — Land may be allotted by lease, for 
such term, with or without the right of renewal, as the Land Board may in 
each case determine. In the case of lands acquired under the Land for 
Settlements Act, the term of the lease and the successive terms of renewal 
of the lease must not exceed 33 years , in the case of other lands, the terms 
must not exceed 6b years. 

The value of the improvements to be effected and the conditions of 
residence are left to the discretion of the Land Board, which determines 
them in each case. 

The annual rent payable in the case of private lands acquired under 
Section 3 of the act of 1917 is 5 per cent, of the capital value; in all other 
cases, it is an amount not exceeding 4 cent, of the capital value. 

If, on the expiry of the lease, a renewal is not granted, the lessee will 
be entitled to receive from the Crown the \'alue of all existing improvements 
of a permanent character effected or paid for by hhn or by his predecessor 
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in title. In case of renewal of the lease, the rent payable will be determined 
by the Land Board, and will be based on a valuation of the land as at the 
date of the renewal, exclusive of the value of improvements. 

Except in the case of “ national endowment lands,'' the lessee may, 
at any time duiing the continuance of the lease, acquire the fieehold 
of the land comprised in the lease at a price which is determined by the 
Minister of Lands before the lease is granted. The purchase ma3’ be made, 
if desired, by the system of deferred payments. 


§ 3. AdVANCKsj for the acquisition op LIND. 

Under Section 2 of the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Amendment Act, 
1917, financial assistance may be given to discharged soldiers to enable them 
to purchase private or Native land, to acquire b^* assi^ment or transfer 
the lease of any land administered by a Land Board, or to discharge mort¬ 
gages on land held by them. 

The mayiTm im amount which may be advanced to any one person is 
£2,500, unless the purpose of the advance be the acquisition of a dwell- 
ling on othei than rural land, when not more than €1,000 can. be advanced. 
Repa^^ment of advances may be secured by a flat mortgage for a period not 
exceeding ten yeair, with interest at five per cent per a n n um , or bj’ an 
instalment mortgage extending over a period of 36 years, with an 
annual charge of 6 per cent, which includes interest and stnMr^ fund. 


§ 4 * EAaUTlES FOR ACQUIRING LAND UNDER THE LAND LAWS. 

By Section 24 of the Land Laws Amendment Act, 1915, it was pro\ide(i 
that any duly authorized agent of a member of a New Zealand Expedi¬ 
tionary Eorc€ might apply on his behalf for any land that mi^t be open for 
settlement under the Land Act, 1908, or the Land for Settlempts Act, 
1908, at any time while he was absent from New Zealand on military ser¬ 
vice. Such applicants, and also applicants who had at any time been mem¬ 
ber of a New Zealand Expeditionary Force, were given the same prrference 
at any ballot for land as is accorded to married men who have families de¬ 
pendent on the m or single men who have been twice unsuccessful at a b^- 
lot. Further the age-limit of 21 years was abolished in the case of soldier 
applicants. 


§ 5. The lands acquired by discharged soldiers. 

The following Table shows the total lands acquired from the Crown by 
discharged soldiers up to 31 March 1919. 
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Lt'ttds ocquived tfotn th& Crown 6y Discharged Soldiers 
uptosx March 1919. 


I^^dDceose 


Numbin’ 

Area 

Price 

Number Area 

aeatal 

Number Area 


Acres 

£ 

Acres 

£ 

Acres 

Under ttaiL Disdiaxg- 
ed Soldiers Settle¬ 
ment Act, 19x5, and 
Amendment Acts 22 

Under other Acts. . 3 

2,25: 

349 

8,021 

332 

874 355 . 0 II 
182 356,920 

84 > 3 T 8 

12,302 

896 357 .*t >8 

1851237,265 

Total . . 25 

2,606 

8,353 

1,056 611,931 

96,680 

1.081 614,537 


The Crown tenants who held land prior to enlisting in the Expedi¬ 
tionary Force comprised 77 selectors, holding 115,137 acres. 

In addition to the soldiers who had acquired land from the Crown, 263 
had been given advances amounting 1207,235 to. enable them to purchase 
the freehold of private lands, to acquire interests in leases or to discharge 
mortgages on their holdings. The sum of £212,583 had also been ad¬ 
vanced to 529 urban and suburban residents to enable them to purchase 
their own homes. 


§ 6. FnCAXClAL ASSISTANCE TO SOLDIER SETTEBRS. 

The Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act of 1915 gives the I/and Board 
power to assist settlers with respect to the clearing, fencing, draining and 
general improvement of lands disposed of under the Act (including the erec¬ 
tion of buildings) and the purchase of implements, stock, seeds, plants, 
trees and such other things as may be necessary for the successful occupa¬ 
tion of the land. Advantage has been taken of this provision to facili¬ 
tate the settlement of applicants possessing little or no capital. While it 
is inadvisable to place such men on large holdings, it has been the endeavour 
of the Government to settle them on holdings suitable to their means. Many 
such men have been placed on small dairy farms and provided with stock 
and implements to enable them to obtain monetary returns from their 
holdings from the first month after they enter into possession. 

The power to make advances for the purposes mentioned was extended 
by Section 2 of the Discharged Soldiers Act Amendment Act, 1917, to include 
all discharged soldiers who own freehold land or are the lessees or licencees 
of any land administered by a Eand Board. 
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In the case of a house to be built on other th a.n rural land, the tnairiTniim 
advance which can be made is £750; in other cases it is £500 (not 
more than £250 of this being for a dwelling and other buildings) unless 
there be special circumstances in which the amoimt would be inadequate, 
when the IVIinister of I/ands may authorize an additional advance not 
exceeding £250. 

Advances are secured by a first mortgage over the land, with the 
addition, at the option of the Minister, of a bill of sale over the stock, imple¬ 
ments, etc. The rate of interest is 5 per cent. 

Up to 31 March 1919, advances amounting to £337,736 were made 
to 900 discharged soldiers. ^ 

A substantial portion of this amount was earned by the settlers them¬ 
selves as remuneration for their labour in improving their lands instead of 
arranging for the work to be done by contract. This enabled them to be 
jSnanced during the period when their lands were not in a position fuUy to 
support them. * 


MISCEUI/AKEOUS INFORMATIOK REI^ATING TOAGiaCULTURAI, 
ECONOMY IK GENERAL IK VARIOUvS COUNTRIES. 

ARGENTINA. 

SAI 3 S OF RURAI, PROPERTY DST1918 AS COMPARED WITH PRECEDING YEARS. — 
Ratal Real Estate Tconsaicticms in Argentine, 19x8 in TM Remew of the River Plate. Boe- 
nos-Aixes 19 S^tember 1919. 

A recentreport drawn Up by the Direction of the Office of Rural Eco¬ 
nomy and Statistics of the Argentine Republic shows the transactions af¬ 
fecting rural property during the year 1918, as compared with those of 
preceding years. 

The area of the rural property which changed hands in the course of 
1918 was 6,435,518 hectares, and its value amounted to 349,360,782 pesos 
m/n, whereas in 1917 the area sold was 5,656,504 hectares, the value of 
which was 263,100,652 pesbs. 

The price per hectare, whidi was 46.5 pesos in 1917, rose to 54.2 pe¬ 
sos in 1918. 

As may be seen the sales were remarkable in the latter year, as much for 
the extent of land transferred as for its value. We may also say that the 
hi^ average of the transfers is not diminishing. Durii^ the ten years 
1907-1916 the average area of land sold per annum was 8,142,776 hectares 
and the average value 284,128,721 pesos. 

The report in question, witili reference to these averages, which denotes 
a noteworthy activity in land sales at rather high prices, remarks that it 
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would be erroneous to conclude that this phenomenal activity of the mar¬ 
ket is due exclusively to the progress of the cultivation of rural lands and 
to their increased productiveness. It points out that it is in great measure 
due to commercial acti\ity, which in other countries is connected with 
portable securities, but in the Argentine RepubKc uith land, which owing 
to speculation alone, passes in a short space of time through the lands of 
numerous proprietors. 

The report next furnishes the following data, which refer to the sales 
of rural land during the quinquennial periods comprised betw^een 1901 and 


Years 

Area 

• in hectares 

Value 

in pesos m/u 

1901-1905 . . . 

. . 45,690.504 

643,185.117 

1900-1910 . . 

47,884,330 

1,223.316,912 

1911-1915 . . . 

37.897.902 

1.518.743,423 

1906-1018 . 

18,432,666 

918.338,620 


149.905.162 

4,302,684.072 

These figures, however, as obsen^ed in the report, 

like those previoudy 


given, although they refer to a longer period of time, cannot of themsdves 
offer anj^ adequate means of determining the exact unitary value of land in 
Argentina, because they are not completed by other data which would be 
very useful for the purpose, such, for example, as the number of proprie¬ 
tors, and the value of buildings and plant comprised in the sale price. At 
any rate we may say that the ascending movement in sales, which began 
about twenty years ago, still continues in Argentina and there is stiU. a 
tendency to a higher valuation of ntral property. 


FRANCEw 

I. ANOPFiaAE EXPERIMENT IX AGRICUETXJRAE REGIONALISM. — Annexe n® 4 
a la drcalaxre du 30 juin 1919 relative arapplication par les offices agricoles r^gionatis; de 
la loi dn 6 janvier 19x9 sur Tmtensificaiion de la production agricde, adiesste par le Ml- 
sistre de Pagricultme et <lu ravitaiUement aux pr^dents des Offices agricoles departe- 
xnentaiix et regionatix. 

By a decree of i March 1918 the territory of Ftance was divided into 
ei^t great regions for the general inspection of agriailture, viz. North, 
West, Bast, Centre, East-central, Central, Southwest and South. 

By the law of 6 January 1919, relating to intensification of agricul¬ 
ture, regioual offices were constituted, one for each of the above mentioned 
regions (i). 

I/Ustly a decree of 14 May iqig designated the locality where eadi 
oflSce should be fixed. 


(i) See our issue ctf June-Jtd^ 1919, p. 426. 
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The country expects that by the extension of regionaKsm and hy 
decentraEsation a new imptilse wtU be given to the various branches of 
national activitj^ — agriculture, commerce, and manufactures — and 
men of distinguished abiKty are endeavouring to find the best methods 
of grouping districts and interests. 

The system of di\ision of land adopted on i March 1918 for the group¬ 
ing of departments into agricultural regions, could not, however, pos¬ 
sibly escape critidsm, nor could any idea on the subiect meet with un¬ 
animity of opinion, or be of a nature to be accepted vithout discussion. 

Every system of didsion must necessarily be to a certain extent ar¬ 
bitrary, especially if the point of departure be an administrative unit, 
the department for example, the limits of which are not generally defined 
. according to any principle of an agricultural nature. But this point of 
departure was necessary, and under present circumstances any dirision 
of territory into agricultural regions whidh should not coincide w^'th the 
didsion into departments would meet with great practical difficulties 
in application. An agricultural region is therefore composed of a group 
of departments. 

It is logical that the formation of such a group should be based on 
the old division into pro\H[nces, by which districts ha\’ing characteiistics 
in common were already imited. The division into regions follows as 
far as poSvrible the old system, but by grouping »?everal provinces together, 
each region constituting a whole formed of agriculture districts " clearly 
defined. 

Sometimes these agriculture districts overlap one another. It coffid 
not be otherwise, for investigations as to anime or vegetable products 
cannot be confined within administrative limits. Besides, though these 
districts may resemble one another in some respects, they differ in others, 
and it is impossible to assimilate them from every point of \’iew. In anv 
case, these are the eight regions as defined by the decree of i March 1918 ; 

1. Xorth, — This land of fertile plains, with great farms for the cul¬ 
tivation of cereals, of plants required in manufactures, and of market 
garden produce, comprises Normandy (Seine Inferieure, Eure, Ome, Cal¬ 
vados, Manche), the Paris basin (Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Oise, Eure-et-Loir, 
Seine-et-Mame, and the southern part of Aisne, \iz. the Ile-de-Prance 
and part of Beauce) and the North properly so called (Xord, Pas-de- 
Calais, Somme and the northern part of Aisne, xiz. Flanders, Artois 
and Picardy). 

2. East. — This region of hills and valleys is formed of lyorraine 
(Meuse, Meurthe-et-Moselle, Vosges and restored Lorraine), Alsace, and 
Champaghe (Ardennes, Marne, Aube, Haute-Mame, to which Ekiute- 
Sadne has been joined because of commercial relations and facility of com¬ 
munications). 

3. — This region comprises Brittan3" (lUe-et-Vilaitte, C5tes 
du Nord, Finistere, Morbihan, and Loire-Tnferieure), Maine and Anjou 
(Maine-et-Loire, Mayenne and Sarthe), and Poitou (Vienne, Deux-Se^ures, 
Vendte). 
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4. Ccnttr. — In the Centre are grouped the region of Berry (Indre- 
et-Cher); the middle valley of the I/oire (Loiret, I/oire-et-Cher and Indre- 
et-Iyoire, to which wa« added Yonne because of its crops) ; Mv^ais and 
Bourbonnais (Nitvre and Allier;* lastly Marne and Limousin (Creuse 
and Haute-Vienne). 

5. East CeiitraL — This region is formed of Franche-Comte with 
the cheese producing hills of Jura (Doubs and Jura) ; Savoy and Dau- 
phinj’, or generjdly speaking, the (Upper Savoy, Savoy, Isere, Hau- 
tes-Alpes^ ‘ the L5^onnais (Bdione) and lastly Burgundv (C6te-d’Or, Sa6ne- 
et-Loire, Ain), in a word‘the upper part of the Rhone basin. 

6. South Westy or Garonne valley, Guienne and Gascony, the Charen- 
tes (Cbarente and Charente-Inferieure); Bordelais (Gironde and Dordogne); 
the (iaronne valley (Haute-Garonne, Tam-et^Garonne and Lot-et-Ga- 
tonne): the Pyrenees (Hautes-Pyrenfe^ and Basses-P3Tenees, Oers and 
Ariege) and the Landes form the South West. 

7. Central, — The Central region compiises Auvergne and Forez 
(Pu\’-de-D6me, Cantal, Haute-Loire and Loire), Gausses and the neigh¬ 
bouring di<?tricts (Tam, Ave3n:on, Lot, Lozere, and Correze). 

6. South. — This region, of which the chief characteristic is the pre¬ 
dominance of the vine and the olive, comprises Provence (Bouches-du- 
Rhone, Var and -Alpes-Maritimes); the lower valley of the Rhone and that 
of the Durance (Drdme, Ardeche, Vauduse and Basses-Alpes); and the 
\ine-orowing south (Gard, Herault, Aude. Pyxenees-Oiientales and Cor 
sica). 

In each of the departments comprised in these regions a departmental 
ofiice has been constituted in accordance with the laiv of 6 January 1919- 
The work of these offices is co-ordinated by a regional office, which also 
carries on such investigations or works as ma3" be of interest to several 
departments. The regional offices are established in the following locali¬ 
ties ; Paris for the North, Nancy for the East, Rennes for the West, Bour- 
ges for the Centre, Lyons for the East-Central, Bordeaux for the South- 
West, Clermont-Ferrand for the Central, and Marseilles for the South. 

The locality of the regional office is not so important as might at . 
first sight be supposed. It is only a place of meeting where the records 
of the regional office are kept. It is dbtosen with regard to its geographical 
position, as near the centre of the region as possible, and also with regard 
to fadlities of transport, The meetings of ddegates from departmental 
offices to the regional office are not invariably hdd at the premises of the 
office in the same locality. It is optional to hold such meetings in differ¬ 
ent towns, or sometimes in rotation among the principal towns of the re¬ 
gion. LastiLy, the regional offices are so organised as to permit the formation 
of inter-regional groups. For instance, should a breed of cattle extend 
through the territory of several r^ons, the offices of such regions may 
take measures for the improvement of the breed, and act in concert to 
ensure the carrying out of such measures. This has been done in the case 
of the Charolais breed of cattle, the geographical area of which compiises 
the d^artments of Nievre, Sa6ne-et-Loire, Allier, part of Cher, Yonne, 
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and C6te-d’Or, thus overlapping three regions ; and in the case of the I/i- 
monsin breed found in Haute-Vienne, Vienne, Crease, Dordogne and part 
of the Charentes, also extending into three regions. As to vine-growing, 
it win be desirable not to separate from Burgundy, w'hich beloi^ to the 
East-Central region, the vineyards of Yonne, whidi only produce a small 
part of the agricultural wealth of this department, which belongs to the 
Central region because of the similaiity of crops and cattle. In the 
Charentes the milk industry has developed into co-operative groups, and 
the Federation to which they belong extends its influence over several 
departments; Charente, Lower Charente, Vienne, Deax-Sevres, Vendee, 
and Indre-et-Loire, thus worktng in three regions. The beet industry 
belongs not only to the North region, but also to the East and Centre, 
through certain districts adjoining the North which belong to the 
departments of Ardennes, Marne, Aube, Yonne and Loiret. As for the 
liberated regions, it is only too dear that th^y have economic interests 
in common; it therefore seems necessary that there should be an 
understanding betw’een five departments of the North region (Nord, 
Pas-de-Calais, Somme, Aisne-et-Oise) and five of the East (Ardennes, 
Marne, Meuse, Meurthe-et-Mosefle and Vosges). 

It is the same with many mutualist groups which have been formed 
among neighbouring departments with regular commercial relations and 
facilities of communication. Doubs and Jura, for instance, are, through 
'certain assodations, connected with the East region. The departments 
of Dordogne, Haute-Vienne and Coireze, belonging to three different 
regions, also have agricultural assodations in common. It is dear that 
the regional ofiices ought to work in concert, and co-operate continually 
in the study of the various inter-regional questions, endeavouring to 
solve them as may be best for the interests involved, without taking ad¬ 
ministrative divisions into account. 

VTiere objects, analogous because arising out of identical economic 
and agriculturd conditions, must be attained, the agricultural associations 
must also co-ordinate their efforts, group themsdves, and constitute among 
themsdves regional or inter-regional federations. These agricultural 
groups will naturally have their headquarters in the centre of an agricul¬ 
tural 'district. Thus in the South West region, Bordeaux, the seat of the 
regional office, will also be the appropriate seat of the vine-growing asso¬ 
dations of Borddais, the Charentes and Armagnac, while at Toulouse 
the agricultural assodations of Garonne and the Pyrenean departments 
win be united. 


4c 

* « 

2. STATISTICS OP l^ANDOWNERS. — l/i mann-d^oeuvre agricole, Pazis, Apxil 1920. 
Caziot: 1^ 'TaJeor d’ax>r^&'gaexre de la terre, Paxis, 19x9. 

The results obtained from the appraisement of landed property, 
other than house property, made by the Ministiy^ of Finance in 1913, 
show that there are 7,520,992 land-owners in France. 
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The imporance of this figure apparent when compared with the 
number of cadastral units (cote<i fonn?/es)> with the number of inhabitants 
(tot^ municipal population), and with the number of households as shown 
in the census of 1911. 

The following figures arc obtained; 

560 land-owners for ever5’ 1,000 cadastral units ; 

193 > ^ 1,000 inhabitants; 

636 » *» 1,000 households. 

The following variations in relation to the number of cadastral units 
occur in the several departments: 

The number of land-owners per 1,000 cadastral units is only 36^ in 
the Aube and 319 in the Yonne; it is 

from 404 to 500 in 19 departments 

' 301 600 > 34 » 

♦ 601 •> 700 20 » 

701 » 8 og II 

Comparing the number of land-owmers to population the following 
variations occur: 

The number of land-owners per 1,000 inaWtants only amounts to ’ 
22 in the Seine and 90 in the Seiae-Inferieure; it is 

from 103 to 150 in 7 departments 

' 151 200 15 

f 201 V 250 25 

251 ' 300 »» 23 A 

> i> 330 > 9 A 

The ratio stands at 351 in Savoie, 352 in the Gets and the Haute- 
Savoie, 357 in the Basses-Alpes, 364 in the Ariege, and 377 in the I/Ot. 

I^astly, the ratio of land-owners to households is as follows: 

The number of lands-owners for every 1,000 households is lowest in 
the Seine (38): it is 


between 

3^3 and 

300 in 

7 

departments 

» 

501 » 

600 » 

7 


>> 

boi » 

700 ^ 

14 


» 

701 » 

800 » 

10 



801 » 

900 3 > 

X 4 

» 


901 » 

1,000 » 

17 



1,000 » 

1,250 » 

12 



It amounts to 1,282 in the I^ot, 1,291 in the l/ozere, 1,326 in Savoie 
1,364 in Haute-Savme, and 1,377 ^ Aiiege. 
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It is probable that these figures are now considerably exceeded. 

The Ministry of Finance has recently published the statistics of duty 
paid on the sale of real estate since 1913. 

In 1913 these payments only amounted to 183,208,500 francs; in 
1918 they rose to 204,103,000 francs, and in 1919 to 538,296, 000 francs. 
Now% as the house-rent crisis has acted as a deterrent on basiness in town 
real-estate, one is led to conclude, with M. Caziot, that this enormous rise 
in receipts from duty is accounted for by rural real estate. 

Whsit is the proportion of new land-owners ? It is hardly possible to 
reckon it with accuracy. M. Caziot has showm that in almost all sections 
farmers are buying the lands they till. In Brittany the purchasers are 
the cultivators. In the Nivemais and in Bourboimais the purdbaseis 
are also tenaftit farmers and produce sharing fanners ; and this holds good 
also for the central departments. In Auvergne the land-owners are bought 
out by their farm-tenants ; in Bourgogne two thirds of the real estate passes 
into the ownership of the tenant farmers. In the departments of Dombes 
and Bresse, in the district round L5"ons, small holdings of from lu to 30 
hectares farmed by a faniilj" without the help of servants sell at 60 to 100 
per cent, above their value in 1914. In Provence and in all the Southern 
districts the tendency is for landed property" to be further sub-di\ided; 
the peasants invest their bank-notes, in which they have scant confidence, 
in land. In the departments of Languedoc and Roussillon, with the ex¬ 
ception of some speculators w’ho purchase big estates, the buyers are 
the tenants of the lands. 

The result is that if the number of land-owners does not increase 
in an absolute sense, since the former land-owmers are replaced by their 
tenants, nevertheless the ownership of the land is bdng profoundly modi¬ 
fied. Hundred of thousands of peasants have become land-owners. No 
social transformation is more important than that which has taken place 
in France in 1919. The rise in the price of farm products has had the happy 
result of nialang the people who have remained on the land its actual 
owners. 


ALFRBDO RUGGBRI, gerente responsabile. 
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Origin of the Institute and Sumsiary of the International Treaty* 

The International Institute of i^riculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by ddegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 

% 

aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in a^cultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(i) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary,, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agrictiltuial congresses and societies, or by sdentific and learned bodies, etc* 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

THE PRINaPEES OP CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING AS 
lEEUSTRATED BY CAEIFORNIA EXPERIENCE. 

SOURCE: 

I^YD (John William^: Co-opetative and other Organised IVIethods of Marketing California 
Horticullnral Products. — University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Vol. Vm, X® i. March 1919. 

In our issues of July 1918 and June-July 1919 we have dealt with the 
devdopment of co-operation for the sale of agricultural produce as shown 
in the annual reports of the State IVIarket Director of California (i). We 
now purpose to set forth the principles which should underlie co-operative 
marketing, as given by Mr. J. W. I/loyd in a monograph published by the 
University of Illinois. In his preface the author tells us that this study 
was completed in March 1917 and refers to conditions as they then existed. 
Since then new organisations have been formed and the conditions brought 
about by the war have led Government greatly to extend its participation 
in the fidd of food distribution. The principles laid down and the opin¬ 
ions expressed in the following pages are taken from Mr. Lloyd's study. 

(i) International Review of A^ricu&ural Economics, Position of Agricultuial 

Co-opetatiou in California in 1917, ” July 1918. Co-operation for the Sale of Produoe 
in California, ” June-July 1919. 
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§ I. Funda^vientai, principles op co-operative marketing. 

The author formulates eleven fundamental principles on compliance 
TOth which depends the success of co-operative marketing, as illustrated 
hy Californian experience. 

I, Organisation for marketing j>ivrj>oses can he most readily effected 
uken conditions in an industry are such that the need of improvement is quite 
generally apparent to those engaged in the industry, — Prices below the cost 
of production, frequent ** red ink'' returns in the case of perishable pro¬ 
ducts, accumulation of unsold products, depreciation of property values, 
and threatened financial disaster haxe been the conditions prevalent in the 
California citrus fruit, deciduous fruit, raisin, almond, and cantaloupe grow¬ 
ers' industries prior to the organisation of co-operative marketing. For 
instance, in the citrus industry conditions had become so bad that in 1893- 
1S94 about half the shipments of the season resulted in “ red ink, " and 
many of the growers actually had to pay money, in addition to their en¬ 
tire crops of fruit, for the privilege of marketing them. As a result of the 
failure of speculative shippers to sell the year's crop at a fair price, a 
convention of growers assembled in Tos Angeles on 4 April 1893, 
resulting in the organisation of the California Fruit Growers' Exchange, 
through which the growers proceeded to take the marketing of their fruit 
into their own hands. Similar conditions in the deciduous fresh fruit in¬ 
dustry led to the formation in 1900 of the California Fresh Fruit Exchange 
(afterwards known as the California Fruit Exchange). In 1898 the Raisin 
G^roweis' Association had been organised as the result of conditions which 
had forced the price of raisins below cost of production so that in 1897, ^ 
Fresno County alone, 20,000 acres of vineyards were uprooted and farmers 
fed raisins to their horses. 

2. Tfnless at the time of organization the conditions in the industry are so 
unsatisfactory that striking improvements are possible early in the life of the 
organization, the organization itself is likely to die from inertia or succumb to 
attacks from outside interests. — Growers who resort to co-operative methods 
for the marketing of their products are almost sure to meet with bitter, and 
often unscrupulous, opposition from those interests which previously hand¬ 
led the product to their own advantage. In the face of such opposition 
success can only be achieved by unstinted thought and effort devoted to 
the affairs of the co-operative organization, which ban only be expected 
when previous conditions were such that striking benefits may be expected 
from the co-operative effort. 

3, There must be a sufficient volume of one product or closely allied^ pro-- 
ducts represented by the membership of a local organization to enable shipments 
to be made in carload lots and to effect a sufficient a/gjgregate saving in the cost 
of marketing to more than counter-balance the expense of operation, — The 
principal volume of California's horticultural products must be placed on 
distant markets, and carload shipments are essential because of the wide 
difference in freight rates on carloads and less-than-carloads. To be snc- 
cessful, the loading of a car of perishable fruits must be effected at the pcnnt 
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where shipment originates. It is therefore quite essential that a local asso¬ 
ciation be able to ship its produce in carload lots. The volume of business 
transacted should also be sufficiently large to permit the economical employ¬ 
ment of labour in handling the product and loading the cars, and to pre¬ 
vent the saving from other quarters from being absorbed by overhead ex¬ 
penses. This means that the volume of business niust be such as fully to 
employ the time and energy of the salaried officers. Experience has 
shown that co-operative marketing cannot be successfully conducted, at 
least during the shipping season, without one responsible officer devoting 
his entire time to the business. The President of the California Fruit 
Exchange has given it as his opinion that in the case of deciduous fresh 
fruits a local organization has little chance of success if its output is less 
that thirty carloads during a season, and Mr. Harold G. Powell, Manager 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, considers that in the case of 
dtrus fruits it is not practical to organize an association and build a pack¬ 
ing-house unless there are at least 150 cais of fruit to ship. 

4. The organization must he composed of persons whose interests are 
similar. Membership in a grower*s organization should usually he limited 
to actual growers of the crop to he marketed. — Experience shows that this 
is fundamental. Not only should each growers’ co-operative marketing 
organization handle only one product or a few closely allied products, but 
each unit of organization should be composed of persons Kving within a 
limited area- The quality and fhodsh of a product is more likely to be 
kept up to a certain standard if the growers live in the same community. 
The concentration of orange growing in certain regions has been one of the 
facts which has contributed to the success of the CaHfomia Fruit Growers* 
Exchange. 

Attempts hitherto made to combine in one organization the interests 
of growers and commercial packers or dealers have demonstrated the in¬ 
compatibility of such an arrangement. A case in point which dearly il¬ 
lustrates this, is that of the California Fruit Agency, a smcere yet tmsuccess- 
ful attempt to combine growers and shippers into one organization for the 
benefit of the entire dtrus industry. In April 1903, when the dtrus fruit 
markets of the country were completely demoralized by the presence of large 
supplies of oranges showing excessive decay, following a period of wet weath¬ 
er, and the various shippers were each acting alone in thdr efforts to find 
markets, Mr. G. W. Fdts, member of a commercial shipping firm, thought 
that the logical way of handling the dtrus crop was to have all interests 
united and tried to bring about such a union. At that time a group of 
packers was supposed to control 42 per cent of the crop, and the South¬ 
ern California Fruit Exchange was credited with controlling 47 per cent. 
Mir. Felts sought to bring together these interests representing practically 
90 per cent of the crop. At that time the independent packers were fight¬ 
ing the Exchange for all they were worth. Nevertheless, Mr. Fdts was 
successful in securing a promise from the Exchange that if all the independ¬ 
ent packers would join the proposed movement, the Exchange would do 
likewise. He then succeeded in getting the^ipackeis to unite in the Cali- 
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fomia atrus Union, and the California Fruit Agency thus consisted of this 
Union on the one hand, and of the Southern California Fruit Exchange on 
the other. As stated at the time, the primary object of the new venture 
is to eliminate ruinous competition, prevent glutted markets, and provide 
equal distribution of the ouij)ut throughout the United States. ” Mr. 
Uoyd says : “ For a time it looked as though the California Fruit Agency 
were the solution of aU the marketing problems pertaining to citrus fruits. 
When it started business i April 1903, the Agency took over some 1800 cars 
of fruit en route and on tract unsold, at a time when all markets were con¬ 
gested, demoralized, and in deplorable condition, and the situation altogeth¬ 
er disheartening. Within a short time the congested condition of the 
markets was relieved and the situation entirely changed. Wider distri¬ 
bution of the crop was secured than previously, for agents were shifted to 
new points without additional expense to the industry, for previously both 
the Exchange and some independents had maintained representatives in 
the same market. Thus the former agents of both, maintained now by 
the new Agency, were able to cover a larger number of markets. .. Ship¬ 
ments during the month of May were 50 % greater than during the same 
period in any previous season, although the fruit ran to large sizes and did 
not have good carrying qualities. " Yet, in spite of this apparent success, 
the life of this hybrid Agency was destined to be short one. A provision 
in the agreement between the Exchange and the packers which prohib¬ 
ited any increase in the membership of the Exchange except under certain 
regulations, or with the consent of the Agency, was particularly distaste¬ 
ful to the growers. The aim of this provision had been to insure that suf¬ 
ficient fruit would always be left outside the Exchange to pro\ude material 
for the operation of the independent packers. As a result of the divergent 
interests represented, and of the consequent jealousies and grievances, on 
20 ]May 1904, at a meeting of the Board of Directors of the California Fruit 
Agency, it was decided that: " As this organization has not received the 
general approval and earnest support of the growers necessary to complete 
and permanent success we deem it advizable to discontinue business on 
I September next." 

Similar failure attended like attempts to combine the interests of com¬ 
mercial packers and growers in the Fruit Growers* and Shippers* Associa¬ 
tion, in the California Raisitt Growers' and Packers* Company, and in the 
Brawiey Cantaloupe Growers* Association. 

5- Definite provision must be made for financing the business of the or¬ 
ganization. — With this end in view, various means of securing funds have 
been employed. In the citrus industry, the local associations have been 
organized as joint-stock companies in which each member is required to 
purchase a certain amount of stock for each acre of his orchard. But 
this has had to be supplemented, to meet initial expenses, by securing a 
loan from the local bank, so that success or failure has been largely depend¬ 
ent on the attitude of these banks to co-operative enterprize. Extreme 
difficulty has been encountered in arranging for short time loans needed to 
defray operating expenses befchfe returns from the sale of products become 
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available. Experience shows, says !Mr. I^oyd, that “if sttfl&cient ftmds 
to finance a given organization cannot be secured from subscriptions of 
growers on the basis of acreage or volume of produce, or borrowed from 
banks, and the issuing of shares of stock on other than an acreage or 
volume basis becomes necessary, the sale of such stock should be limited to 
growers of the product to be marketed, the stock should be transferable 
only to growers, and the amount of stock which may be owned by an in¬ 
dividual firm should be limited. ” 

6. Benefits accruing from memhersM'p in the organization should be dis¬ 
tributed among the members in froportton to the vahte of the produces hand¬ 
led for each. — When stock in a growers’ co-operative marketing asso¬ 
ciation has been purchased by members in proportion to their respective 
acreages or volume of products, it makes little difference whether profits 
are distributed on the basis of the holding of each member in shares of cap¬ 
ital stock or on the basis of the volume or value of products handled for 
each; still, even then, it is preferable to make such distribution on the 
basis of the value of the products handled, as this encourages not only the 
production of higher yields but also of high grade products. WTien the 
capital stock is held in amounts disproportionate to acreage it is best to 
limit the dividend paid on capital stock to a reasonable rate of interest on 
paid up capital, to set aside a limited amount as a reserve fund, and to 
divide the remainder in proportion to the value cf the products handled 
for each member. In the case of organizations without capital stock, oper¬ 
ated on the non-profit plan, it is usual to estimate expenses as closely as 
possible, and for the organization to retain a sufiBcient amount per package 
or pound to create a revenue to cover all expenses. At the end of the sea¬ 
son, any excess over costs which may have been charged to members is 
returned to them in proportion to the number of packages or pounds hand¬ 
led for each. The charge for marketing should be le\ded on each pack¬ 
age or pound and not according to value of products, as the cost of market¬ 
ing low grade is as high as that of marketing high grade products. Some 
organizations, like the Sebastapool Apple Growers’ Union, though ha\’ing 
capital stock, operate on a non-profit basis but e^ve the growers the direct 
benefit of the further reduction in the cost of marketing thus afforded. 

7. In a properly constituted growers' co-operative marketing organiza¬ 
tion it makes little di^erence whether the voting power is based upon individ¬ 
uals, volume of product, or shares of stock. — The most desirable form of 
organization is liat in which shares of stock, if any, are held by the growers 
in proportion to their acreage or volume of product. A vote based on such 
shares of stock is essentially the same as a vote based on volume of product. 

&. For the purpose of marketing the piodiict of a large horticultural indus¬ 
try, an affiliation of local organizations is preferable to a single large organ¬ 
ization made up directly of individual growers. In such an aifliation, the 
identity of each local should be preserved and its interests fully represented in 
the central organization. — While it is desirable that the area cohered by 
local organizations be limited so as to ensure mutual knowledge and con¬ 
fidence between members, marketing is more economical and the distribu- 
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tion of the product more comprehensive if a general plan is followed by the 
growers of the same product in several localities. To secure this purpose, 
expeiience shows that the members of the various locals should be repre¬ 
sented on a central organization, which should meet at fairly frequent 
intervals. Varying methods have been followed by the several California 
producers* organizations to secure representation of all the locals on the 
central without making that bodj’ so numerous as to be cumbersome. In 
the California Fruit Exchange " each grourers' organization-not repre¬ 

sented on the Board of Directors... - shall be entitled to select from its 
membership some one to sit with this Board at aU its sessions, to be 
known as Associate Director, and enjoy all the privileges of a Director 
except in voting. ** Similar methods, though differing in detail, are followed 
by the Almond Growers and the California Fruit Growers* Exchange. 
On the other hand, the raisin growing industry has followed the plan of 
having one large organization made up directly of individual growers, who 
have no voice whatever in the affairs of the organization except at long 
intervals. The stockholders elect twenty-five trustees, five each from five 
districts, who remain in office for a period of seven years, and the stock- 
headers, including the growers, have no further voice in the affairs of the 
organization till the dose of that seven year period. This plan, which has 
so far worked successfully in the raisin industr3", has been followed by the 
Peach Growers and by the Prune and Apricot Growers. 

9. Each organization must possess a degree of administrative ability and 
business acumen commensurate uith the volume of the business to be transact¬ 
ed and the intricacy of the problems to be solved, — Experience has shown 
that, in respect of this important fundamental, co-operative marketing 
enterprizes which develop as the result of initiative on the part of the grow¬ 
ers themselves have the advantage over those resulting from the efforts 
of a professional organizer from the outside, for the former will possess 
among Iheir membership the organizing ability requisite for success. But 
these members, being growers, will as a rule, be unable to devote more 
than a fraction of their time to the affairs of the organization ; much will 
therefore depend on the selection of a manager; and the poorest economy 
which an organization can make is that of securing a cheap manager. For 
this position spedfic training in the handling of a given commodity is found 
to be of less importance than knowledge of men and of marketing methods 
and trade conditions in general. Experience as sales* managers in the 
eastern fruit markets has been foimd to be exceptionally good training for 
the manager of a California growers’ marketing assodation, and the Ca¬ 
lifornia Fruit Growers* Exchange is training in its eastern offices a corps of 
assistants who are becoming thoroughly familiar with trade conditions in 
the leading markets and are bdng advanced to positions as sales managers 
in the smaller markets as their ability becomes recognized and opportunity 
offers. 

10. The details of handling, selling and distributing the crop must be ad¬ 
apted to the nature and volume of the products, — Thus, while for some pro¬ 
ducts, such as beans, almonds, dried raisins, prunes or dtrus fruits, the 
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aasociation can do the packing at considerably less es5)ehse than could an 
indixidual grower, with other products, such as berries, melons, and those 
deciduous fresh fruits which are shipped most extensively during hot 
weather, and which deteriorate rapidly, association packing is impractic¬ 
able because of the delay it would entail in getting the product from the field 
to the car. Similarly, local associations handling a relatively small pro¬ 
duct can have it handled through brokers located in various markets, at 
less expense than would be entailed in maintaining agents of their own ; 
whereas a large marketing organization, like the California Fruit Growers' 
Exchange, which, in 1916, handled 30,000 carloads of fruit, can maintain 
its own sales offices manned by salaried employees working under its own 
instructions in aU the leading markets where its business amounts to 100 
carloads of fruit or more per year. Again, in the case of such commodi¬ 
ties as walnuts and almonds, for which the wholesale demand is limited to 
a very short season, the Growers’ Associations have wiselj" elicited the ser¬ 
vices of brokers. AH this shows that the California growers’ co-operative 
marketing organizations have fully recognized the importance of employ¬ 
ing methods of sale and distribution adapted to the nature and volume 
of their respective products. 

II. Loyalty of individual members and muiital confidence among all fac¬ 
tors in the organization are absolutely essential to the permanent success of 
any co-operative enterpy ize. — This is the outstanding feature of all success 
in co-operative effort, and its importance has been fully recognized hy co¬ 
operative marketing organizations in California. Personal contact be¬ 
tween growers and local managers, and between these and the members of 
the field department have been carefully cultivated. Efforts are made to 
induce growers to attend the aimual stockholders’ meetings. The Califor¬ 
nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange keeps its 8,000 members in personal touch 
with the activities of the organization as a whole, and makes its represen¬ 
tatives in the eastern markets realize their function as parts of one great 
organization working to achieve the best possible distribution of the Cali¬ 
fornia citrus fruit crop, and to this is attributed its present efficiency in 
the marketing of this product. 


§ 2. Advantages of co-operati\'e marketing. 

• 

Now that we have examined the fundamental principles of co-oper¬ 
ative marketing let us glance at its advantages. ^Ix. Eloyd classifies 
them under five heads : 

(i) reduction of the cost of marketing ; (2) improvement in the distri¬ 
bution of the product; (3) increased demand for the product; (4) .standard¬ 
ization ; (5) protection of the individual grower. 

The cost of marketing includes packing-house charges, transportation 
and brokerage, commission or other form of compensation for doing the sell¬ 
ing. The reduction in the cost of packing realized by the orange growers 
through co-operative action is striking. A circular issued by the Califor- 
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nia Fruit Growers' Exchange in 1911 states: "A brief review or compari¬ 
son of conditions as they existed just prior to the formation of the Exchange 
and as they exist to-day is interesting. Then, the cost of packing a box 
of oranges and putting it upon the car was between 40 and 50 cents. Now 
the same seridce, better done, costs on the average 30 cents." This is 
the result of the elimination of profits formerly accruing under a system 
of commercial packing, and the purchase of box material and other pack¬ 
ing-house supplies in enormous quantities for the entire Exchange sys¬ 
tem, and their distribution to the various associations at actual cost. 

Great economies were also effected in the cost of selling when the 
orange growers took the business into their own hands. The usual com¬ 
mission charge w’as 10 per cent., which fell, under co-operative manage¬ 
ment, to about 4 per cent, effecting in 1895 a saving of a fuU 150,000 dollars 
for the growers, and the annual reports of the present General Manager, G* 
Harold Powell, show that the cost of selling citrus fruits through the Cali¬ 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange from 1912 to 1916, has been less than 3 per 
cent on the gross sales, inclusive of outlay" for maintaining a comprehensive 
advertizing campaign each season. 

The CaHfornia Fruit Growers' Exchange also took the lead in securing 
reductions in freight rates and refrigeration charges on California citrus 
fruits. The orange freight rate was reduced 7 cents per box, and the lem¬ 
on freight rate 21 cents per box, equivalent, on the basis of the 1911 out¬ 
put, to an annual saving of over 1,700,000 dollars. These sa\ings have 
benefited the entire industr}' and not only the members,of the Exchange* 

The traffic department of the California Fruit Growers' Exchange, 
by a thorough S3’stem of auditing, has greatlj’ reduced losses due to freight 
overcharges or damages in transit. In 1916 the Exchange secured for its 
members from the railwa5’s the payment of claims for pilferage, overcharge, 
loss, or damage in transit amoimtingto 111,557.31 dollars which it returned 
to the shippers. The system cf conducting business on a cash basis through 
personal representatives in all the leading markets has reduced loss 
from bad debts to a minimum. In 1916 the growlers belonging to the Ex¬ 
change lost only 102.73 dollars from such causes. 

Before the formation: of growers' co-operative marketing organizations 
California found it difficult to dispose of her fruit crops to advantage when 
the total annual shipment of oranges, for example, was orUy about 4,000 
cars. • The returns to growers ivere so low that the cry of overproduction 
was set up, and in some cases large areas of fruit plantations w'ere uprooted 
because they were netting the growlers less than the cost of production* 
This was especially true of the raisin and almond growers. But the trouble 
was due not to over production but to defectiTC marketing. Business was 
confined by the shipping firms to a few large cities and no attempt made to 
develop smaller markets. Under co-operative methods the shipping sea¬ 
son has been extended and the customs of consumers are being changed by 
the efforts of the marketing organizations. Uemons and oranges are now 
shipped from California the whole year round, as the result of a carefully 
thought out advertizing campaign which has educated the public up to the 
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winter uses of lemons and the summer uses of oranges. Markets formerly 
dependent on reshipments from Eastern cities, are now supplied direct 
by the California growers, and the smaller cities are centres from which 
the fruit is distributed to the surrounding villages. Persistent efforts on 
the part of the co-operative organizations have induced the railroads to 
improve their transportation and refrigeration service, and a stage has now 
been reached in which the railroad companies recognize that they and the 
fruit growers have mutual and not antagonistic interests. 

While the population of the United States increased 20.7 per cent, from 
1890 to 1900, the shipments of citrus fruit increased 195 per cent, during 
the same period. From 1900 to 1910 the population increased 21 per cent 
and citrus fruit shipments 292 per cent. Foreign markets, particularly 
Canadian markets, have been developed to help take care of this increased 
production ; but above all the prosperity of the citrus fruit industrj^ is due 
to the educational advertizing campaign carried on systematically by the 
California Fiuit Growers' Exchange, which has resulted in largely increas¬ 
ing the fiuit-eating habit among the people, thus increasing the per capita 
consumption of fruits. 

Besides direct advertizing, the Exchange has a large Dealer Service De¬ 
partment, which is constantly studying retail and wholesale conditions 
affecting the sale of citrus fruit, and applying facts thus developed in con¬ 
necting the advertizing directly with the fruit trade. Merchants are showm 
how to make attractive fruit display*^, how to sell a larger volume of oranges 
and lemons, how to do a more profitable business on a lower margin, how 
to keep fruit fresh, minimize waste, and take advantage of the national 
advertizing. This service involved in 1916 more than fifteen thousand per¬ 
sonal calls on retail fruit merchants. 

The example set by the California Fruit Growers* Exchange in ad¬ 
vertizing has been followed by the California Associated Raisin Company, 
which spent 117,452 dollars on advertizing in 1914, equivalent to $1.64 
per ton of raisins sold. This was looked upon as a \’ery good investment 
as it increased the sales of seeded raisins to bakers from 750 tons in 1914 
to 7,300 tons in 1915. The California Walnut Growers and the California 
Almond Growers’ Association have also resorted extensively to advertizing. 

Successful advertizing depends on the standardization of the product 
and this, in the case of fruits, can only be secured by concerted effort on 
the part of those who supervize the preparation of the product for market. 
In California, this standardization of products has preceded rather than 
followed legislative enactments made with this end in view, and a much 
more rigid standard can be maintained by co-operative organizations of 
growers than could be enforced by government officials. 

The citrus fruit growers have adopted a box of a definite size and shape 
for packing oranges and another for lemons, and aU members of the organiz¬ 
ation are required to use these in packing their, fruit. Grades have been 
established, and members of the Field Department visit the Exchange pack¬ 
ing-houses every few days to promote as great uniformity as possible in 
grading and packing throughout the 163 local association*'^. 
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piTnilflT action has been taken by the California Almond Growers' 
Exchange, bj'^the California Associated Raisin Company, by^ the Sebasto¬ 
pol Apple Growers' Union, and, as far as the nature of the product, can¬ 
taloupes, permits, by the Turlock Merchants and Growers. 

So long as the individual growers sold their crops directly to specula¬ 
tive buyers, or had them handled by shipping firms on a so-called commis¬ 
sion basis, they were open to esploitation on the part of the buyer or ship¬ 
per, and if they consigned their fruit to a distant market they had to ac¬ 
cept whatever the distant dealer saw fit to send. All this has been changed 
in California by co-operative effort. At relatively slight expense per mem¬ 
ber or per unit of fruit handled, a large organization can secure a thorough 
knowledge of the markets and maintain during the marketing season a 
thoroughly organized telegraphic service that will enable it to know the 
exact condition of each market every day'. Thus distribution can be ra¬ 
tionally' organized and the salaried agents of the co-operative organization 
on the several markets know that their compensation does not depend upon 
the number of cars sold in a given market but upon their ability to assist 
intelligently in that distribution of the product w'hich will yield to the 
growers the highest average returns. Moreover, all the fruit of the same 
grade contributed by the different growers in a given local association dur¬ 
ing the same period is pooled, and each grower receives for his fruit the aver¬ 
age net returns for the period; thus loss resulting from deterioration in 
transit is reduced to a minimum for the indi\idual concerned. 


§ 3. Rbi^tions oe growers' co-operative marketing organizations 

TO CONTROL of PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION, AND PRICES. 

After this survey of the fundamental principles of co-operative market¬ 
ing and of its advantages, jMr. Eloyd briefly enquires into the relation of 
such organizations as he has described to the control oi production, distri¬ 
bution and prices. None of the growers' co-operative organizations in Cal¬ 
ifornia have provisions for limiting acreage or for exercizing control over 
the amount of land to be planted to a given crop. Their success in market¬ 
ing their members' produce has led to an increase of acreage, and the pol¬ 
icy of the co-operative marketing organization has been to welcome this 
increase. Their function is to promote rather than to restrict production, 
and to make increased production profitable by increased efficiency in 
marketing. The plan adopted by the marketing organization hitherto is 
to accept all acreage offered, to secure as careful an estimate as possible of 
the probable yield, and to plan the marketing campaign accordingly. 

While marketing is facilitated by co-operation, a grower who joins a 
marketing organization does not and should not relinquish his right as an 
individual to determine the acreage he will plant and the special efforts 
he will exert to secure as large a yield as possible. 

Who should determine the methods to be employed in disposing of 
the crop ? The final authority in this matter rests with the individual 
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growers ; the central body, in case of large marketing organizations, may 
suggest radical steps to be taken, but no power except a majority vote of 
the membership of a given local should bind that local to adopt new or un¬ 
usual methods in the disposal of its crop. The central body should have 
the power to advize, not to dictate, changes of policy to meet new condi¬ 
tions from time to time. 

What special method of disposal of the product may be resorted 
to in case of sudden increase of production ? \l%en, in spite of all efforts 
to extend the market it is found impossible to maintain the due relation 
between supply and demand, the growers' organization — unless it is to 
be considered as actuated primarity by philanthropic motives — has only 
one logical course to pursue and that is to grade the fruit more rigidly 
than ordinarily and to ship to distant markets only such grades as have a 
reasonable prospect of sdling at a price sufficientl5'' high to return to the 
grower some net proceeds. 

What should be done with the lower grades of fruit ? In the first place, 
all local markets should be kept supplied to their full capacity at low 
prices; secondly, shipments of fruit should be made in boxes, without pack¬ 
ing, to markets near enough to be reached with out refrigeration; thirdly, the 
growers should find an outlet for xheir fruit other than in the fresh state, such 
as canneries. The above remarks apply principally to products of a perish¬ 
able nature. In the case of relatively non-perishable products such as 
raisins and dried peaches, there should be no reason for allowing any of the 
product to go to vraste. 

Fiuits are looked upon mainly as luxuries rather than as staples. There¬ 
fore relatively small changes in price are likely to be accompanied by 
comparatively large changes in amounts taken. It would therefore be 
impossible for a growers’ co-operative marketing organization, even if it 
controlled the entire supply of a given fruit product, to sell its output at 
an arbitrary price, fixed without reference to the available .supply as compar¬ 
ed to the demand in the markets. Organization has enabled the growers 
to shift their market one step nearer to the consumer, and to obtain some 
voice in deciding the price at which they will sell their product; but the 
very nature of these products makes it impossible for them to exact prices 
unwarranted by the relation of the supply to the demand. Co-operative 
marketing organizations of growers are not regarded as combinations in 
restraint of trade ; they promote rather than restrict trade ; and their in¬ 
fluence has been on the side of reducing rather than increasing the cost to 
the ultimate consumer. 
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MISCBW/AXEOUS INFORMATION EFI/ATING TO CO-OPFRATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

AR3IKNIA. 

THE CO-OPERATIVB MOVEME2CT. — Ter- 3 ^Ikrtichjall (G.): Co-opemticai in Armenia. In : 

The Russian Co-operator, Vol. 4, Xo. 4. Eondon, April 1920. 

The co-operative movement in Armenia is of a comparatively recent 
origin. The first co-operative distributive society was opened in the Na¬ 
khichevan district in 1900. A few years later a number of credit loan and 
savings associations were founded in various Armenian provinces, but the 
movement made no headway owing to the old Russian laws on co-operation 
and the obstacles set up by the local authorities. A more favourable situa¬ 
tion developed only after the revolution in Russia (1905) and Tur¬ 
key (1908). 

The general economic and food crisis in the country, the new law on 
co-operation promulgated by the Provisional Government in 1917, and a 
number of causes of local origin gave the movement a fresh impetus. By 
the end of 1917 there were in the Armenian pro\dnces of Transcaucasia over 
400 co-operative societies, of which 90 per cent, were distributive, and 10 per 
cent, credit societies. The number of families served by the co-operative 
societies equalled 50,000, embracing altogether about 250,000 persons. 
Thus one-fiifth of the population satisfied their needs through co-operation. 

In the spring of 1918 the Turkish invasion wiped ofi about nine-tenths 
of the societies then in existence, and only about 30 societies together with 
the Erivan Promncial Union escaped the common fate. With the with¬ 
drawal of the Turkish troops in the autumn of 1918, the number of societies 
rose in the beginning of 1919 from 30 to 200. These 200 societies contained 
60,000 members (each representing a family) and had an ag^egate capital 
of 2 million roubles, a resen^e capital of 500,000 roubles, and a trade-turn¬ 
over for eight months to the amount of 75 million roubles. The majority 
of these societies are now” united in three district Unions. 

In July of last year a congress of representatives of Armenian Co-ope¬ 
rative Societies brought to fulfilment the idea of creating a Central Co-ope¬ 
rative Union, '*Aicoop " (thelastname meaning “Armenian Co-operation ”)- 
AH the consumers' &cieties, credit associations, and district unions of the 
country are united in the “ Aicoop, ” which acts as the only co-operative 
centre of Armenia, and has the exdusive right of entering into relations 
with co-operative organisations in other countries. The “ Aicoop ” has five 
departments, including, amongst others, the Non-Commercial Department 
■with the sub-departments, instructors, statistical, social and educational, 
publishing, and legal, and the Trading Department with the sub-departments 
dealing wi'th home and foreign trade, finance, production, and distribu'tion. 

In Armenia agriculture is the sta]^e industry of 90 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation. Thus, the principal task of co-operation is naturally 'that of develop- 
in^ agriculture. 
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Owing to the general break-up of the economic life of the country and 
the extreme instabUit}’' of the rate of exchange, the financial crisis has lx‘- 
come extremely acute. With its half-a-million roubles of »sharc and resorvv 
capital and about 12,000,000 roubles of working capital, the ** Aicoop 
is only partly able to satisfy the needs of co-operation. To re-build tlu* 
hundreds of ruined societies, provide the population, the Govemineiil, and 
the public and refugee organisations with the necessary products and goods, 
and to supply the peasantry with agricultural machinery and implements 
the " Aicoop requires large funds, but these have been difficult to pro¬ 
cure, and the result has been a slower development of the movement 
in the country than would have otherwise been the case. 

FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO. 

AN AGRICUETURAE FEDERATION IN MOROCCO. — Revue Agricole do VAfrique du 
Nord. Algiets, 5 March igao. 

The first agricultural association of Morocco was founded during the 
war at Dar-bel-Amri, and later similar associations were established at 
Mechra-bel-Ksiri, Kenitra, Rabat, Bon-Zenika, Meknes, Mazagan, and Mar¬ 
rakech. 

In January 1919 these dffiterent associations combined their efforts 
and their mean«5 of working by forming the Union of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions of Morocco, which now includes more than three hundred members. 

The Union has established a weekly^ paper for the protection of agri¬ 
culture, and presided over the formation of mutual credit banks, which 
during their first year of existence and for the single region of Rabat granted 
loans for many hundreds of thousands of francs. It is also occupied in the 
creation of co-operative societies and in the study of economic and agri¬ 
cultural reforms, calculated to give a great impulse to the country. It 
has created a current of ideas favourable to the development of colonisa¬ 
tion on a small or medium scale, which has incited the government to seek 
out land for cultivation, to dhide it into lots and distribute them to French 
colonists on advantageous terms. 

In this way the centre of Petitjean, situated at the junction of the pro¬ 
jected railways Tanger-Fez and Casablanca-Rabat-Kenitra-Meknes-Fez- 
Taza has been able to develop. In this locality from 400 to 500 hectares of 
excellent land have been sold to French agriculturists in lots varying in size 
according to whether they are intended for the cultivation of cereals, or to 
sen^e as market gardens and for the cultivation of industrial plants. The 
price, payable in ten annual instalments, varied from 250 to 300 francs per 
hectare. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IREI/AND. 

OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF AGRICUI/TURAE CO-OPERATION IN 1917. — Reports 
of the Chief R^istiar of Friendly Societies for the Year ending 31st December 1917. 
Part B, Industrial and Provident Sodeiies. London, 1920. 

We extract from the Report for 1917 on Industrial and Provident 
Societies a series of tables giving statistics of agricultural co-operative 
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CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCLATION 



Number of societies furnisliing returns .... 
Number of members. 

Eoans to members repaid .. 

Receipts on deposit accounts. . 

Receipts on current accounts. 

Interest and premiums on loans received . . . 

Eoans to members. 

Salaries and .. 

Other management expenses .. 

Surplus on year’s working.. 

Interest on shares.. 

Inabilities: 

To shareholders. 

On deposit accounts,. 

On current accounts. 

To creditors for loans ^. 

Other liabilities ... *. 

Net balance of profit and reserve (or loss) . . 
Assets: 

I^oans owing to society. 

Buildings, fixtures, and land used in trade 

Investments... 

Other assets. 



Table IV. — Credit Societies registered under the Ftiendly Societies Act. 


1917 19x6 


Number of societies fumishing xetums 
Number of members. 

I>q;>osits . . . 

IfOans made: 

Number . 

Amount,. 

liabilities: 

Deposits. 

Other creditoxs. 

Other liabilities 

Balance of profits and reserve. 

Assets: 

Eoans. . 

Other assets. 

(I) 161 Sjcieties with i7»93 i xnembers are Irish Societies. 


201 ( 

210 

18,746 

18,670 

£ 

£ 

12,506 

11,509 

6,003 

6,203 

£ ‘ 

£ 

50,554 

49.996 

52,230 

45 ,Soi 

16,505 

17,485 

5 c. 

, 598 

6,291 

1 6,028 

57»395 

55.077 

18,218 

14.835 
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Table V — Small Holdings and Allotments Societies, 

I 1917 1916 


Number of societies foniisbuig xetunis. 254 181 

Ntanber of membeis. 38,275 19*130 

• £ £ 

Sales. 24,046 10,293 

Rent paid by society for land. 32,044 30,249 

Rent received from tenants. 39,249 35,^70 

Trading departments, surplus on year’s working. 1,029 318 

Liabilities: To shardioldeis. 17,120 12,883 

To creditors for loans. 28,059 25,010 

Other liabilities. 14,560 12,992 

Net balance of profit and reserve on trading department. . 

(or loss). 2,778 698 

Net balance on small holdings department. 6*724 6,046 

Assets: Value of stock-in-trade. 2,371 1,438 

Buildings, fixtures, and land used in trade . . . 39,337 34*299 

Investments and other assets.. 28,442 21,892 

Acres Acres 

Acreage of land: Small holdings. 13,290 13,258 

Grazing rights. 731 699 

Allotments . . 2,778 i 780 

Number of tenants: Smallholdings. ^,382 ^,430 

Allotments. 23,391 12,627 


I- 5 acres 
5-10 acres 
10-30 acres 
30-50 acres 


\ Number 
/ Acres . 

\ Number 
( Acres . 

\ Number 
/ Acres . 

\ Number 
/ Acres . 


Over 50 acres 


Number 
/ Acres . 


759 

783 

1,931 

1,903 

271 

293 

1,909 

2,074 

247 

249 

4»3I9 

4.294 

66 

69 

2,460 

2,780 

40 

33 

2,525 

2,163 


Table VI, — Allotments Societies, Agricultural and Horticultmal Clubs 
and Development Societies registered under the Friendly Societies Act 



1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Number of sodeties fumishing returns .... 
Number of members. 

.. (1) 20 

3.737 

19 

3,167 

18 

*.773 

18 

2,742 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Eonds. 

■ • 3.889 

3.505 

4.813 

3,6/3 


(i) Zb are allotment societies, 2 dnbs, and 2 development socieiies. 
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societies in the United Engdom for 1917. To indicate the progress of 
the movement we give also some figures for 1916. More detailed statis¬ 
tics for 1916 and total figures for the four previous 3^ars were published 
in our issue of January-February 1919. In Table VI we give also figures 
for 1915 and 1914 for allotments societies and agricultural and horticultu¬ 
ral dubs and deTClopment societies registered under the Friendly Sode- 
ties'Act, as statistics of these sodeties were not given in previous Re¬ 
ports. 

The “ sodeties carrying on miscellaneous businesses of which sta¬ 
tistics are given in Table II indude agricultural insurance sodeties, but 
it is not possible to separate them from the group. 


SV’ITZFRUAND. 

I. — CANTONAI,, INTnRCANTONAn AND NATIONAI, DAIRY SOCIETIES AND 
FEDERATIONS.— Schweizer ELaserei a. Molketdi-Kaleiider. Mildiwirtschaftlldies 
Tascheubuch 1930. Publi^ed by Dr. Koestler. Berne. Wyss Brben, 1920 

We have already had occasion to speak of the cantonal, intercantonal, 
and national dairy federations and sodeties in Switzerland, in an artide 
published in our issues of March and April 1913, in which we gave a 
resume of an inquiry into the condition of assodation in Swiss agriculture 
on I January 1910, made by the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat (i). Since that 
time the condition of these sodeties and federations has naturaUy undergone 
important modifications, as may be seen from the Schweizerischer Kdserei- 
und Molkerei-Kalender for the year 1920 the data in which refer to the 
year 1918. Of this KaUnder we avail ourselves to bring up to date that 
part of the inquiry into the state of assodation in Swiss agriculture which 
related to dairy organisation. 

The cantonal, intercantonal and national dairy sodeties are divided 
into two groups, according to the nature of the interests they represent: 
A, AssodoKows of Manufactures and Dealers; B. Federations of MilkPro*^ 
ducers. 


A. Associations of Manufacturers and Dealers, 


On 31 December 1909, there were three such assodations and 
in 1918 there were twelve, an increase of nine. 

(i) Swiss Dairy Society. — Founded at Olten in 1887 it unites the 
dairy sodeties and federations, and proposes to improve “tte production 
and technique as well as the s^e of iie produce. On 7 July 1901 it was 
a m a l g ama ted with the Cmtrcd Swiss Dairy Federation On the 31 Decem-- 


(x) Berne, Wyss, xpxs. 
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ber 1909 it comprised 12 sections with 1,113 members ; in 1918 there were 
10 sections with 3,255 members. 

(2) Dairy Society of Latin Swifzerland. — Pounded at Lausanne 28 
February 1887 as section of the Federation of the Agri&idiural Societies 
of Latin Switzerland, 

(3) Federation of Swiss Cheese Exporters. —Constituted 6 October 1896. 

(4) Co-operative Society of Swiss Firms engaged in the Exportation of 
Cheese. —Formed in September 1917 inconsequence of the war, on the 
special initiative of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat and with the support 
of the Swiss Department of Public Economy and that of the Federal 
Ofl 5 .ce of the Food Supply and the Federations interested in dairy pro¬ 
duce. This co-operative was described in the artides on '’The Pood- 
Supply Crisis in Switzerland and State Action to overcome it, 1914-1919 ” 
pubhshed in our issues of March and April 1920. 

(5) Swiss Dairy Federation. — Pounded in 1907. It numbers 350 
members. 

(6) Free Association of Swiss Cheese Merchants. — Constituted in 
April 1915 exdusively among cheese merchants who do not belong to the 
Co-operative Society of Swiss Finns engaged in the Exportation of Cheese 
but are occupied in the home cheese trade. 

(7) Free Association of Producers and Merchants of Appenzell Cheese .— 
Founded 19 November 1916, to protect the interest of cheese producers 
and of the cheese trade in the canton of Appenzell. 

(8) Federation of Swiss Producers ^pf Soft Cheeses. — Founded 29 
January 1917 with the object of extending the soft cheese industry in Swit¬ 
zerland. 

(9) Swiss Butter Union. — Constituted 2 May 1917 by the fusion 
of the Co-operative Society and the Federation of Swiss Butter Merchants^ 
both of which arose during the war to protect the interests of the Swiss 
butter trade. 

{J.Q) Federation of Cheese Producers of the Canton of Vaud .— 
Founded 28 September 1916, it numbers 100 members. 

(11) Dairy Society of the Canton of Ftiburg. — Constituted 
18 April 1916, it numbers about 60 members. 

(12) Gruyhre Cheese, limited Hability company, at Bulle. Founded 
16 May 1916. It comprises five other dairy and cheese-making sodeties 
and federations of the district. 


B. Federations of Milk Producers. 

The object of these organisations is to protect the interests of producers 
and espedaJly to ensure to them a remunerative price for their milk. 

On I August 1918 the federations in question were 24 in number, and 
all belonged to the Central Federation of Swiss Milk Producers. Since 1910 
their number had increased by ten. In the course of the last few years thef e 
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were radical modifications and alterations even among the Federations that 
were existing on the i Janttary 1910. 

1. Federation of Co-of>erative Dairy Societies and Co-operative Cheese¬ 
making Societies of the Canton of Berne, with head-quarters at Beme, for¬ 
med on 24 October 1911, by the tinion of the Federation of Cheese-makers 
of the Canton of Berne (founded in 1896) and of the Federation of Co¬ 
operative Dairy Societies of Central Switzerland (founded in 1905). In 
1918 there were 726 aflSliated co-operative societies with about 19,631 
members- 

2. TJmrgau Federation of Cheesemaking Societies with headquarters 
at Weinfelden, founded in 1893. It numbers at the present time 211 
afBliated co-operative societies with 6,030 members. 

3. Federation of Co-operative Dairy Societies a^td Co-operative Cheese- 

makmg Societies of North East with head-quarters at Winterthur. 

Founded in 1904 it numbers at present 368 affiliated societies and 278 indi¬ 
vidual members, making a tot^ of 14,628 members. 

4. Federation of Co-operative Cheese-making Societies of the Canton of 
St Gall with headquarters at St. Gall. Founded in 1907, it numbers 130 affi¬ 
liated societies, 22 individual members, and a total of 3,066 members. 

5. Aargau Federation of Co-operative Dairy Societies and Co-operative 
Cheese-making societies, with headquarters at Bru^. Founded in 1908, 
it numbers 160 affiliated societies and 4,560 members owning 18,970 cows. 

6. United Geneva Dairies with head-quarters at Geneva. It numb¬ 
ers 33 affiliated societies, with 930 members owning 2,776 cows, 

7. Federation of Dairies of Vaud and Friburg with head-quarters 

at Donneloye. Founded in 1907; it numbers 275 affiliated societies,with 
7,436 mem^rs owning 33,271 cows. • 

8. Federation of Co-operative Societies for the Utilization of Milk of 
Central Switzerland, with head-quarters at Lucerne. Founded in 1907, 
it numbers 301 affiliated societies with 7,248 members owning 72,342 cows. 

9. Federation of the Milk Producers of the Cantons of St Gall and 
Appenzell with headquarters at Rheineck. Founded in 1907; 25 affiliat¬ 
ed Societies ; 1,654 members ; 12,278 cows. 

10- Federation of Co-operative Dairy Societies of the Cantons of Zug, 
Aargau and Lucerne. Head-quarters at Zug; foxmded in 1906; 23 affiliated 
societies, with 645 members owning 6,451 cows. 

11. Federation of Co-operative Dairy Societies and Co-operative 
Cheese-making societies of Northr^West Switzerland. Head quarters at Basle; 
founded in 1905 ; 234 affihated societies ; 8,365 members; 31,814 cows. 

12. Federation of Milk Producers of Rorschach and its neighbourhood. 
Headquarters at Goldach; founded in 1907; 4 affiliated societies ; 280 
members; 2,000 cows. 

13. Federation of the Co-operative Societies of the Cordons of Vaud and 
Geneva. 48 affiliated Societies ; 1,226 members ; 5,513 cows. 

14. Federation of Co-operative Dairy Societies of Friburg, Zone of the 
huUe Mountain. 121 affiliated societies ; 3,556 members ; 24,738 cows. 
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15. Federation of the Milk Producers of RkeitUal-AppenzelL 35 
affiliated societies; 1,788 members ; 6,134 cows. 

Federation of the Dairies of the Jura, Apples, 115 affiliated societ¬ 
ies ; 3,250 members; 21,500 cows. 

17* Agricultural Dairy, Lausanne, An association of millg produc¬ 
ers founded in 1895 ; 40 afSHated societies; 980 members ; 3,640 cows. 

18. Syndicate of Milk Producers of Lausanm and its neighbourhood. 39 
affiliated societies ; 574 members ; 2,3^ cows. 

19. Federcdion of the Dairies of the District of Leman, 63 affiliated 
societies ; 1,155 members ; 4,654 cows. 

20. Federation of the Dairies of the Canton of NeuchdteL Headquarters 
at Cemier; 68 aflSliated societies; 1,876 members ; 11,227 cows. 

21. Federation of the Milk Producers of Nidwalden, Headquarters 
at Oberdorf ; 8 affiliated societies; 448 members ; 3,080 cows. 

22. Federation of Milk Producers of ObwaJden, Headquarters at 
Samen ; 5 affiliated societies ; 493 members ,* 3,321 cows. 

23. Federation of the Milk Producers of the Canton of Appemell 
Rh, Headquarters at Steinegg-Appenzell; i affiliated society; 88 members; 
380 cows. 

2^ Association of the Milk Producers of the Canton of Ticino. H:iad- 
quarters at Bellinzona; 8 affiliated societies; 600 members; 2,000 cows. 

For 1918 we have therefore a total of 3,240 co-operative societies 
with 89 641 members owning 520200 cows, which belong to the Central 
Swiss Federation of Milk Producers, and are subdivided into the 24 regional 
Federations above enumerated. 


a THB CT.VIO>T OF THB AGRICUI,TUJEIAI, SYNDICATES OP I,ATIN SWTTZER- 
I#AND ( 0 SAR) in 19x8-19. —Journal d*Agriculture Sutsse, Year 47, N® 15,13 April 1920, 
The Union of the Agricultural Syndicates of I/atin Switzerland” 
[Usar) has published the report of its third working year, which comprises 


ike period from i July 1918 to 30 June 1919. Members 

The societies composing this Union are the following ; — ® 

The Agriculturists' Club of the Canton of Geneva. 1,838 

The Society of Agriculture and Vine-growing of the Canton of 

Vaud.. 10,360 

The Federation of Agricultural Syndicates of the Canton of Fri- 

burg.*. 10,120 

The Agricultural Association of the Canton of Valais. 4»353 

The Cantonal Society of Agriculture and Vine-growing of yteni- 

chdtel . . . . !... 3.047 

The Swiss Union of Agricultural Mills. 7.380 

The Swiss Association of Experts. 128 

The Agricultural Society of Ajoie... 302 


Total number of members . . - 37,428 
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The Usar is managed by a committe of 19 members, and is occupied 
bx the purchase, distribution, and sale of chemical manures, concentrated 
feeding-studffs, cereals etc., in the name and on account of the federated 
societies. 

In the year’s work in question its turn-over amounted to Fr. 5,700,000, 
with a net profit of Fr. 52,483 (0.92 per cent of the business transactions). 
It sold 1,755 waggon loads of goods (cereals, feeding stuffs, manures) for 
a total of Fr. 5,694,862. 



Part il: Insurance and Thrift 


BELGIUM. 


THE " CAISSE GfiNfiRAEE D’fiPARGNE ET DE RETRAITE ” 
DUiONG THE WAR 


SOURCES 

EA C 415 SE GogNlftRALE B’BPASGKB £T D£ RJBXSAITB ET SES DIEBERENTS SERVICES BruS> 

sds X910 

EA CAISSE OSNixtAlX B*:i^ARGN£ ST DE ReTSAIXB PENDANT X<A GT 7 BRSB * X914-19Z8. BtUS- 
sds, igzg. 

The Catsse Ghierale d'£j>urgne et de Retrmte, established under the pro¬ 
visions of the 1/3^ of 16 March 1865, and placed under government 
supervision, acts both as a fLnancial organ for the investment of the funds 
which it collects, and as a friendly society, mainly on behalf of the work¬ 
ing dasses. Under the terms of the Act the Caisse should only attend 
to collecting savings and providing pensions: but the requirements of re¬ 
cent sodal legislation led to its being gradually entrusted with several 
other duties, among them that of providing agricultural credit, loans for 
the construction or purchase of homes for the working dasses, pensions due 
under the workmen’s compensation law, etc., and thus, in the course of 
time, its activities have grown ever more complex and important. 

Ever since its foundation the Catsse has steadily grown xidier, 
beyond the e^ectations of the legislators of 1865. It was then estimated 
that it would, at most, administer a capital of 100 million francs, but this 
sum was already esceeded in 1875. On the eve of the war, 31 July 
19x4, the Cmsse d^Spirgne had collected, from a population of some 
seven and a half millions, the sum of 1,129,000,000 fis., entered on 
3,151,000 savings account books, and 580 million francs entered on 138,000 
pensions’ account books in connection with the savings accounts. On 
the other hand, the pension fund had 1,635,000 subscribers, and the 
total amount paid up was 238 million francs. The total vdue of the 
capital administered by the several branches of the Caisse amounted 
to nearly 2,000,000,000 fis. The war, of course, reacted violently on 
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the work of this institution which, nevertheless, suceeded in overcomii^ 
the successfully, as can be seen from a recent report publi^ed hy 
the Director General, from which we draw the more important data. 


§ I. ThB woke op the “ CAISSE. ” 

The “ Caisse d’Efargne. ” — On the outbreak of the world war, 
deposits fdl off considerably and withdrawals increased, as a result of the 
panic among depositors, who feared that the Bank would not be able to 
meet its liabilities. Table I shows the reactive importance of 
receipts and disbursements on individual savir^ accounts from 19x3 
to X918. In 1913 the former exceeded the latter by nearly 9.5 million 
francs. B pgitiTiing with 19x4 the disbursements greatly exceed receipts. 
The difference is over 57 million francs in 19x5, over 68 million in 1915, 
but, althot^h the crisis continued, confidence was gradually restored, 
and the difference fdl to 43 millions in 19x6 and to xx millions in 19x7. 
In X9 x 8 the receipts exceeded disbursements by nearly 72 million francs. 

T.\bx.E I. — Savings Account Business from 1913 to X918. 


1913 *9*4 *9*3 I *9*6 , 191? I 1918 


aceeipts in francs. . . . 328,644^000 208,638,000 20^777,000 38,083,0001 69,193,000 149,469,000 

Payments in francs. . . 3x9,088^000 265,833,000 89,619,000 81,54.71000 80,550fioo 77>53S|00O 

Bzcess of receipts over 

payments or vioevetsa. 4 - 9>35o>ooq — 57,174^000 — 68^^2^000 — 43464,000 — xi.357sOoo + 7z»937tOoo 
Now of Savings Aocounis i 

on 31 December. . . . 3 .i09,T51| 3 .ii 4»3 zo 3^05,$^ 3.107,749 37«5,834 3,145,701 

.Amoimt entered on Sav- 
tags Aficoonts on 31 

December,.x 084,64x^00 x,053,981,000 1,0373396,00011,038,769^000! 1,072,122,000' 1488,768,000 


This table shows that in spite of the large number of payments made, 
the ntimber of savings accounts has varied little during the period under 
consideration. The sums held on this account, after undergoing a con¬ 
siderable reduction during the war years, rose considerably in 1918. 

The " Caisse de Retraite. *' — Founded by the Act of 8 May 1850, 
and merged with the Savings Bank by the Act of 16 May 1865, the main 
duty of this Caisse is to provide pennons, more especially for the woikiag 
da^es. The immediate or deferred annuities proidded for reach a maxi¬ 
mum amount of 1,200 francs per annum. The former cannot be for less 
than 12 francs, and the lowest age for recipients is 10, The latter are 
secured by premiums whidb vary according to whether the capital is 
reserved or not, and the. annuities may be made payable at any age 
between 50 and 65 years. Any i)erson who has attained 18 years of age 
may make payments, either on his own account or for another, whose 
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a^e must not be under 6. When the capital is reserved the Caisse un¬ 
dertakes to return to the heirs on the death of the annuitant 97% ot the 
amount paid. This sum may be used, in all or in part, on the death of the 
person who has taken out the insurance, and within limits fixed by law, 
for providing other pensions or for increasing the pension previously 
paid. The propaganda carried on by this Catsse, the subsidies granted 
by the Government to those friendly societies which insured their members 
with it, and contributions received from the employe class, greatly increased 
the resources of this provident institution. All this, during the war, in¬ 
evitably suffered a set back. The following figures show the payments • 
made from 1913 to 1917, inclusive of the award and grants made by 
government institutions: 

Table II. — Payments made to the Pension Fund, 

19x5 I Z914 I 29x5 19x6 19x7 

Ntimber Amount | Nimiber | Amount | Nunlber Amount | Number Amount Number Amounts 

2^676, 9 + 5 i 32 , 795,4991 i, 590 ,a 45 X4,xo8,825l 1,340,352 xo,io 9,305 1,272,779 I<^ 7 X 9,763 x,X76,6o4 I 9 , 767 ,I 4 X 

^ 


From 1914 to 1917 the new names entered number 145,964. 

The Ponds des rentes whence the Caisse draws the money where¬ 
with to meet its liabilities, amounted on i January 1914 to a round 
sum of 234 million francs, and at the end of 1917 to 301 million franqg. 
From 1914 to 1917 members' accounts were credited with a sum of 
17,186,262 francs, being the first awards paid by government institutions 
as an encouragement, the State contributing to said sum the amount of 
16,755,381 francs and the provinces and commimes 430,881 francs. The 
capital payments made by the Caisse amounted to 839,000 francs in 1913 
and fdl to 466,000 in 191-j. They rose to 602,517 francs, in 1915, to 
782,807 in 1916 and 763,550 in 1917. In conclurion, it may be said 
that while the years of the German occupation marked a decline in 
business connected with pensions, nevertheless the general acti\’ity 
carried on in behalf of this pro\ident institution was not substantially 
modified in its several branches, which the Caisse constantly fostered 
and promoted. 

The “ Caisse d*Assurance/* — This Life Insurance Fund was 
organized under the provisions of art. 8 of the Act of 9 August 1988, 
on workmen's dwellings. That article authorised the Caisse GSfierale 
d*£^argne et de Retraite to issue mixed life insurance policies so as to en¬ 
sure at a fibbed date, or on the death of the policy-holder, should it occur 
before that date, the repayment ot loans made for the purpose of building 
or purchasing a house. The number of policies taken out during the war 
was as follows: from i August to 31 December 1914, 57; in 1,915 
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435; in igi6, 626; in 1917, 621; in 1918, 611; in all, 2,350. The period¬ 
ical premium-receipts, from i August 1914 to 30 June 1918, amounted 
to 1,589,400 francs and premiums paid in a lump sum amounted to 154*773 f is. 
The total amounts paid out in this account were 3,581,275 francs. 

The “ Caisse de R&fvtes-Accidmts. " — This fund for accident in¬ 
surance pensions, organised by the Caisse Ge^iirale provides for pen¬ 
sions in the cases foreseen by the Act ol 24 December 1903, either in 
case of death or permanent disablement caused by accident. On 
31 July 1914, 3,150 pensions were paid, and the pension-fund amount¬ 
ed to 8 mtUion francs. During the war, the Caisse only made 72 payments, 
42 for acddents causing death, and 30 for permanent disablement. The 
total receipts for the pension fund amounted to 356,000 francs. 

We will now deal with the work done by the Caisse Ghiirale d*£par- 
gne et de Retraite*" in the fidd of workmen’s dwellings and agricultural 
credit. 


§ 2 , Workmen's dweixtngs. 

It should be stated that the Act of 9 of August 1889, amended 
by the Act of 30 July 1892, established in Bdgium special commit¬ 
tees {comiUs de faitonage) to promote the building and renting of work¬ 
men’s dweUifigs to be sold to workmen either for cash or by annual instal¬ 
ments. This same law authorised the Caisse to invest part of its avail¬ 
able funds in loans for building .or purchasing workmen’s dwellings, to be 
granted on the advice of the aforesaid committees. The Caisse was also 
autiiorized, as abo\;e stated, to issue mixed life insurance policies so as to 
gumantee the repayment of said loans. A decree of 25 March 1891 
fixed the rate of interest and general conditions of the loans granted 
to individuals, associations, provinces, communes, and government bodies. 
Encouraged by the Caisse many associations for workmen's dwdlings 
were formed to act as intermediaires between the workmen and the Bank. 
The latter makes loans at 2 % % to those credit associations which place 
themsdves under its supervision, and are organized as limited liability or 
co-operative companies to facilitate, by the grant of loans, the construction 
and purchase of workmen’s dwdlings. There are also building societies 
for the construction, purchase, sale or renting of such dwellings, which 
can likewise be organised as limited liability or as co-operative concerns. 

The Act of 30 July 1892 extended the facilities granted on 9 August 
1889 building sodeties, to those credit associations which loan to 
workmen the sums they require in order to enter into immediate 
possesdon of their dwellings. The Act of 16 May 1900 completed the 
Act of 9 August 1889 by making provisions which avoid, in case of 
death, -^e forced sale and subdivision of small inheritances, the income 
from which, as shown by the land-register, does not exceed 300 francs. 

Since the Act of 9 August 1889 became effective the Savings Bank 
has loaned, through intermediary associations (credit or building sodeties). 
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for the construction or purchase of workmen's dwdOings a total amount 
of 109 m i lli on francs, thus placing the working classes in possession of 
some 63,000 houses; 97% million francs still remained oustanding on these 
loans at the end of Jtdy 1914. 

On 31 December 1912 there were 215 societies for workmen's dwellings 
of which some were connected with the Caisse and others not; 151 of 
these were credit associations, and 64 buidmgs societies; 197 were organized 
as limited liabKty companies and 18 as co-operative associations. 


§ 3. Agricultural crfdit. 

Until 1884 it may be said that there were no legally constituted agri¬ 
cultural credit organs in Belgium, where this form of credit was provided 
for in a primitive way. It was granted through the land-owner and the 
dealer in fertilizers, who allowed the farmer a certain lime in which to 
pay for his rent or his requisites, and by the country lawyer who loaned 
to some the funds entrusted to his care by others. The Act of 15 
April 1884, organized agricultural credit on a scientific basis, authorizing 
the Caisse to invest part of its funds in loans made to farmers through the 
agency of the Comptotrs dgricoles. These latter are councils formed by 
no fewer than three persons who must be practical farmers of good repute, 
organized into a joint stock company. The Compfoirs must enquire into 
the rdiability of the applicants for such loans, and the amount which 
can safdy be advanced to them; they must also sup^rvize current business 
and prosecute recalcitrant debtors. They are collectivdy liable, and re¬ 
ceive as compensation a bonus, known as ducroire, " paid by the creditor 
for the surety afforded. These comptoirs agncoles, of which 19 were 
organized since 1884, met with little success. The credit business car- 
li^ on through their agency was suspended during the war. On the other 
hand, the repayments made by farmers during this period were numerous 
and amounted to 8,994,510 francs from i August 1914 to 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1918, so that outstanding loans were reduced from 14,939,344 frs. 
on 31 July 1914 to 3,966,799 on 31 December 1918, and the number 
of loans outstanding was reduced from 5,649 to 3,144. 

The Act of zi June 1894 authorized the Caisse d'Epargne to grant 
^ loans to* farmers through co-operative associations or rural credit banks. 
We have already describ^ the organization of these co-operative institutions 
and their prosperous devdopment in Belgium. We will now only remind 
the reader that the rural credit banks, of which there are now nearly one 
thousand organized on the Raiffeisen system, are united into re^onal federa¬ 
tions, known as central banks, which work on the plan of limited liability. 
The most important of these banks is that the Boerenbond of l/ouvain, 
which groups together more than half the rural banks of Belgium and has a 
branch which transacts land-credit business. 

The Caisse d^Epargne avails itsdf of the central banks {of which 
there are 7) as agents for the distribution of credit to the rural b anks . 
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Tie Central Bank has a dual function: (i) it controls the local banks, 
withdrawing the siuplus deposits of some and loaning them to others; 
(2) it guarantees the liabilities contracted by the local banks with the 
d*£parofi,e. But the deposits which have accumulated in the hands of 
the central banks are now so large that the rural banks have little need of 
thp Caisse and are able to meet th^r own needs. The Central Bank of 
the Boerenhond at Louvain held on deposit on 31 December 1918, 
212,464,881 francs, of wHch 168,834,431 were contributed by the 580 
member banks (i). In that same year the total value of the credits 
which it opened in favour of the local banks amounted to 5*269,000 frs., of 
which 182,163 ^"^re utilized; whereas the value of the credits opened by 
the Caissit* amounted to 166,000 frs. of which the local banks took no 
advantage. On the other hand, as a result of the high profits obtained dur¬ 
ing the war, many farmers have repaid the loans they had made. The 
local banks repaid during that period a sum of 228,155 frs., so that the 
total amount of loans was reduced from 401,825 frs. at the end of July 
1914 to 173,670 frs. on 31 December 1918. The abundance of money 
in rural centres led to many credit accounts being closed. Thus, as we 
see the business activity of this brapch of work was not great. 


* 

« * 


This rapid review of the work of the several branches of the Caisse 
Ghicrale d*£purgnc ei de Retraiit during the war shows that although it 
had to operate under circumstances of great difficulty it has come safely 
out of the trial. The wise provisions of its organic law, and the timely 
measures taken by the administration to meet the many difficulties en¬ 
countered, enabled it to pay its depositors during the war years a total 
amount of 394 million francs, and to continue working during the whole 
period of occupation, without having recourse to loans, and without closing its 
doors one single day at its head-office in Brussels. The business transacted 
in the provinces sudered a brief interruption due to the invasion, but was 
rapidly resumed. When the country was at last liberated the situation of 
the Cjisse was such that it was able to subscribe 200 million francs to the 
National Loan. With the support ol the Government it is now prepar- , 
ing to resume all its work under conditions which may be described as pro¬ 
pitious. 

(i) See: Boerenb^nd bdge ua Ifigae des Paysaiis, Exerdce 1918. Rapport presents 
sucdnctemeut k I’Assemblde g6a£rale du 9 jiiiii 1919 par le Chanuine Luytgaerens, S. 'fs. 
B., Secretaire Louvain 1919. 
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INSURANCE, AGADTST HAII, IX iqi; 

OTfBT rTAT, SOtntCE. 

SAPFORT DJJ BliSBATT SSDASAI, DE3 ASSURANCES SCR LES ENIREPB15BS PRIVEES EN MAHSrE 
D* ASSURANCE EN Sttsse EN 19Z7 TubUe cosfonzieme^t a la decision dn Cooseil fede¬ 
ral siiibse du i« novembie igiq 32* Annee A Fsanke, Beme, 1910 

In 1917 as m earlier >ears insurance against hail was practised in 
S'witzeiland onl}' by two mutual societies, the Societe smsse d’asswance 
conUe la grile which has its offices in Zurich and Le Paragrile of Keuchatel. 
The foimer is active throughout the Federation's territory and insures 
all agricultural produce against the risk of hail The latter does business 
only in the canton of Neuchdtel and insures only vines 

In 1917 the damage done by storms accompanied by hail was much 
greater than in 1916. Forty-one days on which important storms occurred 
15 V ere counted. The falls were distributed over 1,274 communes and 445 dis¬ 
tricts These figures do not include small local storms, affecting one or 
two communes at a time. 


§ I. The “ soci6t]| sxnssE d’assurance contre la. gk6le. ” 

This Zurich society in 1915 raised from 10 to 20 per cent the rebate 
ot premium allowed to such of the insured as had notified no losses from 
hail during the last three years. In spite of this circumstance the society 
was able to record a considerable increase in the premiums it received in 
1916. In 1917 the increase of premiums was 523,501 francs, or double the 
increase in the,previous j^ear. At the same time the number of policies 
increased by 8,478, as against 3,089 in 1916, and the insured sums by 
35,105,660 francs as against 16,973,060 francs in 1916. 

The indemnities paid for losses were much more than double those 
paid in 1916 ' they rose from 1,339, francs to 3,412,525 francs For 
the first time the ordinary premium of the year, plus the sum taken, as 
by the rules, from the reserve fund, was not enough to pay indemnities. 
The society was obliged to levy a supplementary premium equal to 30 per 
cent, of the fibrst premium. The deficit of 846,226 francs could thus be 
covered, but the reserve fund, which amounted at the end of 1916 to 
4,686,773 francs, was reduced to 3,840,547 francs. 

The most important modifications of the society’s business in 1916 
and 1917 are shown in the following table. 
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Table I.— The‘' Sociitisuissei'assurance centre la grUe” in 1916 and 1917. 


1916 I *9*7 

ftaacs ' francs” 


Number of policies. 71,966 I 80,444 

lusnsed capital. 107,444,180 j 142,544,850 

Prraadums received.. ^ 1,561,440 | 2,710,286 

Indemnities paid. i> 339>404 1 3 A^^» 5^5 

Reserve fund. 4,686,774 | 3*840,547 


The figures as to premiums received in 1917 include the supplementary 
premiums recovered in that year (625,245 francs). 

From 1912 to 1917 this society had to record the following numbers 
of days of hail and dedarations of loss. 


t 

19x2 

1913 

1914 

1915 

19x6 

1917 

Days of hail. 

44 

60 

49 

59 

46 

57 

Dedaxations of loss . . 

5*8x6 

7,715 

5,393 

8,816 

8,Ci86 

14,624 


The indemnities paid were equal to the following percentages of the 
sums insured: 

IQIS 1913 Z9I4 19X5 19X6 19x7 X880-X9X7 

0.8 i.i 0.6 1.5 1.3 2.4 1.4 

This percentage therefore increased largely. Costs erf administration, 
on the other hand, lessened, as is shown by the following figures which 
give the percentages of the ordinary and supplementary premiums received 
to which these costs were equal • 

1912 X913 19x4 X9X5 19x6 X9X7 X880-1917 

14.6 17.3 14,8 I6.I 15.7 13,6 15.9 

The two following tables show the results which these societies obtained 
from the year of their fotmdation, 1880, until the end of 1917 (i). 

(z) We reproduce certain unofficial data, talcen from the report to tbis sodetsr’s general 
meeting recently hdd in Zuxidi, as to the society’s dev^opment in 19x9. 

In 19x9 it received an addUxonal and vexy notable increase. 'Ibe number of peffides 
incteased from 80,444, their number in 19x7, to 91,262; the insured cartel from 142,549,840 
francs, its amount in 1917, to 224,500,000 francs; the reserve fund from 3,840,547 francs, 
fs amount in 19x7* to 7*798,086 francs. 









Tabw® IL —Results obtained by the *Societ 6 snisse d*assurance oontre la grUe*' from its foundation to the end of 1917. 

(i) Profit and Loss Account 1880 to 19x7. 
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§ 2 . LE PARAGKfer.B. ” 

'' I^e Paragr^e ” kept the number of its insured almost intact in 
igi7» aud the sums it insured and the amount of its premiums did not 
change importantly. As much cannot be said of the indemnities paid for 
they increased enormously. In spite of this fact the society could pay 
4,600 francs into its reserve fund (31,750 francs in 1916), so that this fund 
amounted at the end of 1917 to 5,000 francs. 

The most important modifications of this society's business in 1916 
and 1917 appear in the following table. 

Tabi.e IV. — “Le Paragyile** m 1916 and 1917. 


1916 \ 1917 



fnmcs 

fxancs 

Ntimbes of policies. 

527 

1 

526 

losttted capital.‘ 

' 559.943 

589.021 

Pietniums received. ... . 

33,649 

35,395 

Indemiuties paid. 

3,955 

31,089 

Reserve fund. 

140,500 1 

145,100 


The society recorded only four days of hail in 1917, namely 7 June, 
4 July and 14 and 19 Au^’ust. 

In spite of the damage caused by hail to the \dnes of the Xeuchatel 
district, the j^ear was not a bad one. 

The indemnities paid b5’^ the society from 1912 to 1917 were equal 
to the following percentages ol the sums insured : 

191:3 1913 1014 19x5 XOXC 1917 

0.6 20.1 4.2 o.i 0.5 5.5 

The variations of these percentages are obviously enormous, given 
the small field of “ Le Paragrele’s " operations. 

Costs of administration w^ere equal to the following percentages of the 
sums received as premiums * 

1913 1913 1914 19x5 X916 1917 

12.9 ii.i 13.5 11.8 12.4 17.5 


3 








Tabi,i? V. — Subsidies to Insurance against Hail in 1917 . 
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§ 3. St^ATE subsidies to insurance AGAINST HAIE IN IQI7. 

Finally, we should notice the great importance to insurance against 
hail in Switzerland of the grants made by the Federation and the can¬ 
tons. 

These grants are made as by cantond. laws and the federal law of 
22 December 1893 as to the improvement of agriculture by the Fede¬ 
ration. Twenty-one cantons make such grants, namely all of them except 
Uii, Claris, Ticino and the Orisons, which thus prevent then territories 
from receiving the federal grants to insurance against hail. All the other 
cantons make themselves responsible for a proportion of x^^’^iiiinms and 
the cost of policies which varies from 15 to 4 per cent. The Federation 
in its turn reimbursed the canton, down to 1914, for half such disbttree- 
ments. But on ii December 1914 the Federal Council issued a decree 
which limits federal grants * [c^ in the case of insurance policies to 50 per 
cent, of costs; (&) in the case of insurance premiums to 20 per cent, of 
outgoings when vines are insured and 12.5 per cent, when other crops are 
insured. 

Table V (page 416) contains data as to the amount of the cantonal 
and federal grants to insurance against hail in 1917. 

While federal and cantonal grants previously amounted to the same 
sum, the former now amount to little more than nine tenths of the latter. 



Part III: Credit 


AUSTRALIA. 


GO\'ERX\EENT I,OAXS TO FARMERS. 

SOURCES (OEFICIAE): 

Obpicial Year Book of the Commonwteaeth op Australia., No. 12, containino Author¬ 
itative Statistics for the Period 1901-1908 (Melboume, 1919) and previous Issues. 

In all the States of the Commonwealth of Australia, systems of govern¬ 
ment loans to farmers have been established. These systems are described 
in the latest issue of the Official Year Book and we here reproduce the 
description, to which we add statistics drawn in part from earlier issues. 


§ I. New south waues. 

Initial legislation, — Xew South Wales adopted the principle of ad¬ 
vances to settlers on 4 April 1889, vrhen the Advances to Settlers 
Act received assent. The objects of this Act were to authorise the raising 
of a loan for making temporary advances to settlers ; to provide for the mak¬ 
ing and repayment of such advances ; and for purposes incidental to, or 
consequent on, those objects. In order to provide the funds necessary for the 
canying out of this Act, the Colonial Treasurer was authorised to sell in- 
scnted stock, secured upon the Consolidated Revenue, to an amount not 
exceeding £500,000, to be sold in amounts of £10 or some multiple of £10 and 
bearing interest at the rate of 3 % per cent, per annum, payable half-yearly. 
A board consisting of not more than three members, appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor, called the Advances to Settlers Board, was appointed to deal with 
applications for loans and to decide whether they should be granted. The 
maximum amount that was authorised to be advanced to any one person 
was £200, which was to be repaid in full, together with interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent., within ten years of the mating of the loan, but on no account 
was a loan to be granted except on the recommendation of the Board and 
when the security given was deemed satisfactory. An Amendment Act 
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was passed in 1902, which the advance Kmit of£200 was increased to£5oo, 
and the period within which repayments were to be made was extended to 
thirty-one years. In the latter part of the same j'ear a further Amendment 
Act came into force. Under the provisions of this Act the amount of in¬ 
scribed stock wat* increased to £1,000,000, and the maximum amount of ad¬ 
vance to any person was raised to £1,500, interest on the latter being pay¬ 
able at the rate of not less than 4 per cent, per annum. 

Legislation now m force, — The above Acts were all repealed by the 
Government Savings Bank Act of 1906, which received assent on 21 
December of that year. All property held by the Advances to Settlers 
Board was to be vested in three Commissioners appointed under this Act, 
who were styled " The Commissioners of the Go^’emment Savings Bank of 
Kew South Wales. An Advances Department of the Savings Bank was 
constituted, and debentures to the amount of £305,000 (that being the 
amount of stock issued under the Advances to Settlers Act and held at the 
beginning of this Act) were issued, an equivalent amount of Government 
stock transferred to the Savings Bank Department being, at the same time, 
cancelled. All monies, securities, documents, property, etc., held by or on 
behalf of the Advances to Settlers Board were transferred to, and became 
vested in, the Commissioners, and were carried to the accounts of the Ad¬ 
vances Department of the Savings Bank. This Act was amended in 1913, 
1914 and 1916. 

Security on which, and objects for which, advances are made, — The Com¬ 
missioners are authoiised to issue debentures to the amount of £2,000,000, 
bearing interest at such rate as they may determine. They may lend mon¬ 
ies from the Advances Department [a) upon mortgages of an estate of 
inheritance in fee simple in any land of the State ; (6) upon mortgage of 
conditional purchases with or without associated conditional leases, home¬ 
stead grants or selections, settlement leases or purchases, conditional, 
additional conditional, or special conditional purchaseleases, Crown leases, 
homestead farm leases, irrigation farm leases, or any holding which has 
been converted into any of the foregoing tenures under the Crown Dands 
Acts; and (c) on deposit at call or for periods not exceeding two years 
in the Treasury or any bank of issue in the State, or on deposit in the Sav¬ 
ings Bank Department, Doans may be made for any of the following pur¬ 
poses :— (fl) To pay off existing encumbrances or to purchase the land; 
(&) to pay off money to the Crown in respect of the land ; (c) to make im¬ 
provements or to develop the agricultural or pastoral resources of the land; 
and (d) to build homes on the land. 

Amount and repaym&nt of advances, — No loan to an^" one person may 
amount to less than £50 or more than £3,000, and applications for loans 
not exceeding £500 have priority over those of a larger amount. Advances 
may be made up to two-thirds of the value of the interest of the borrow¬ 
er in the land, buildings and improvements, except where the land is 
held as a concKtional lease, homestead grant, settlement lease, homestead 
selection, settlement purchase, in connection with which the conditions 
of tesidence and improvements have not been completed, conditional. 
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additional conditional, or special conditional purchase lease, Crown lease, 
homestead farm lease, or irrigation farm lease, or a conditional purchase as 
to which the first five 5’ears* certificate has not issued, in which cases the 
amount advanced may not exceed three-fourths of the holder's interest in 
the improvements. Loans are made only in respect of fihst mortgages, and 
except in the case of loans on the security of freeholds or certificated condi¬ 
tional purchases, are repayable by equal half-yearly instalmenia within 
such period, not exceeding thirt5"-one years, as the Commissioners think 
fit. I/>anb granted on the security of freeholds and certificated conditional 
purchases are repayable either in the same manner as loans on other se- 
curitieb just mentioned, or at the expiration of a fixed term not exceeding 
five and a-half years, during which period interest only is payable. 


Tabix I. — Loans to Farmers in New South Wales. 


Ytttr 

Niimbei 
of applications 
approx ed 
dnxing jeai 
ended 

30 June 1 

1 

Total 1 
advanced | 
to HO June 

Balance ^ 
doe 

at 30 June 

Annual 
pioiits 
dunug Hcai 
endc 

30 June 

Accumul¬ 
ated 
probts 
to 30 June 



£ 

£ 

1 * 

£ 

1904 

W ' 

502,828 

392,745 ! 

1 (i) 

(x) 

1905 

452 

563.5961 

1 406,403 

(x) 

(x) 

1906 

532 

0^7623 1 

1 411,208 

(1) 

(x) 


During year 
ended 31 De¬ 
cember 

To 31 Decern 
ber. 

At 31 Decern- 
bre 

During year 
ended HI Ber 
cembei 

To 31 De¬ 
cember. 

1906 

' (») 

083,309 

401.741! 

1 (^) 

(x) 

1907 

421 

789.334 

343.511 

(i) 

(x) 

1908 

1,308 1 

1,062,025 

(») 591.202 

4,6*>i 

6.583 

lyoy 

1.077 

JC,362,851 

(3) 705.113 

5,390 

8.039 

1910 

805 

1,617,192 

928,086 

8,200 

15,606 

1911 

175 

1,048,885 j 

1 1.074.358 

9,543 

25.349 

19x2 

T.929 j 

3.423,035 

1.396,336 

10,335 

1 35.684 


During vtar 1 
ended 30 
June 

To u June 

\l HO Tune 

1 

During year 
ended 30 

June 

1 To 30 June 

IQI4. 

•... w 

3.531.203 ! 

1 3,297,891 

(5) 

1 56.630 

1915. 

.... (x) 

3.918,978 

3.514.078 

1 15,111 

71,741 

1916 . . . - 

- (x) 1 

4,119,842 

3.513.333 

16,633 

88,374 

1917. 

.... (x) 

4,281,697 

2,323,674 

17.477 

104,898 

1918. 

.... (x) 

4.514.157 

3.544.054 

17446 

1 120,085 


(i) Not a\rddlable. — (2) The number of applications approved dnrmg the six moufh.<^ 
ended 31 Becember 1906 was 245. — (3) Balance after deduction of ^edal principal payments 
in advances. — (4) The number of applications approved during the 18 months ended 
30 June 1914. was 1,534. — ( 5 ) The profits during the 18 months ended 30 June 1914 were 
£ 20,946. 
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Advances on purchases of farms. — To facilitate dose settlement on 
private estates suitable for the purpose, the Commissioners are authorized 
to make advances in order to assist persons in purchasing land. In the 
case of such advances the title to the land must be either freehold or certi¬ 
ficated conditional purchase, and the amount advanced may not exceed 
8o per cent, of the Commissioners’ valuation. 

StaiisUcs. — Table I (page 420) contains statistics of advances made to 
farmers in New South Wales. 


§ 2. V1CTOS14. 

Legislaiion. — The Advances Department of the Government Savings 
Bank of Victoria was established by the Savings Bank Act of 1896. This 
Act has been frequently amended, and in 1915 the various Acts and amend¬ 
ments were consolidated under the title of the State Savings Bank Act 
of 1915. This latter Act was amended twice in 1915 and again in 1916. 
For the purpose of advancing money to settlers and others, a branch of 
the bank called the Credit fancier Department was established which was 
authorised to borrow on debentures or mortgage bonds up to a sum of 
£6,000,000. 

Security on which advances are granted. — In order to assist farmers, 
graziers, market gardeners, or other persons employed in agricultural, 
horticultural, viticultural, or pastoral pursuits, the Savings Bank 
Commissioners are empowered to make advances, by instalments or other¬ 
wise, upon the security of any lands held by sudi person either (a) in fee 
simple, or (6) under a Crown lease in which the rent received is tahen by 
the Crown in part payment of the lands demised. Security must be, in 
every case, a first mortgage. A loan may be either in cash, or in debentures 
or mortgage bonds at par face value at the option of the Commissioners. 

Amount of advances. *—The limits of the adrances are £50 and £2,000, 
as in New South Wales, applications for advances under £500 having 
also similar prioiity. The amount of the advance which may be made for 
land held in fee simple or under lease as specified in (6) above must not ex¬ 
ceed two-thirds of the actual value oi such land at the time of the ad¬ 
vance. In the case of land held under lease as aforesaid, such two-thirds 
value must be reduced by the amount of all rent payable in respect of 
the land previous to the issue of a Crown giiant for such. If the person 
appointed by the Commissioners as valuator of any land held under lease 
as above, certify that the improvements effected thereon increase the pro¬ 
ductive power of the land and are equal to at least £i per acre, and that 
the value of such land and improvements exceeds £2 per acre, the Commis¬ 
sioners may make, notwithstanding anything contained above, an advan- 
vance of fifteen shillings for every acre so improved. 

Special provision for vineyards, orchards, etc. —In the case^f land which 
has acquired a special increase of value by reason of being cultivated as 
vineyards, hop-grounds, ordiafds, fruit-growing plantations etc,, advances 
may be made on the following terms * — {a) The total amount which may 
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be at any time advanced upon any such lands may not be more than £100,000 
in the vrhole, (6) The amount of two-thirds ot the actual value referred to 
above may be increased by one-quarter of any special increase in value, 
but such increase is in 110 case to be considered as greater than £30 an 
acre, (c) No advance may be for a longer period than fifteen years. 

Purj>oses foy •bSliich advances grant^. — Advances are made for the fol¬ 
lowing purposes only: — (a) To pay ofE existing liabilities ; (6) to pay off 
money owing to the Crown in respect of the land ; (c) to make improve¬ 
ments or to improve and develop the agricultural, horticultural, viticul- 
tural or pastoral resources of the land. 

Refayment of advances. — The rate of interest charged on loans is 
fixed at 4 % per cent, per annum, but, by the Amendment Act of 1915, it 
may be altered from time to time by the Commissioners, subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the Governor in Council. All advances, together with interest, 
must be repaid by sixty-three half-yearly instalments, or such smaller num¬ 
ber as may be agreed upon between the borrower and the Commissioners. 

Statistics. — Table II contains statistics of the advances made to 
farmers in Victoria. 


Table II. — Loans to Farnisfs in Victoria. 


Year 

Total 

' numher of 
applications 
approved 
during 
year ended 
30 June 

Total 

advanced 

1 * 

to 30 June 

1 

Balance 

1 due 

1 at 30 June 

Annual 
profits 
during year 
ended 30 June 

Accumulated 

profits 

to 30 June 



£ 

i £ 

1 

£ 

£ 

1904. 

1 « 

1.749,409 

IW 1,321,510 

6.901 

41,177 

1905. 

421 

1,890,299 

(j) 1,350.515 

7,330 

48.507 

1906. 

431 

' 2,021,333 

I-*) 1,328.547 

7.260 

55,768 

1907. 

325 

! 2,111,30s 

(s) 1,225,805 

6,430 

62,198 

1908. 

390 

2 , 25 I. 4 S«> 

(-’) 1,202,785 

6,751 

68,949 

1909. 

502 

1 2 ,t 9 -’. 69 S 

(-') 1.293.404 

' 7.037 

75,987 

I9IQ. 

416 

3,957,713 

i-O 1,308,425 

5,026 

81,913 

1911. 

339 

2.797.323 

1,300,657 

3,022 

(1) 84,936 

1912.. . 

350 

1 2,934.618 

1,343.834 

3,009 

(3) 88,006 

1913. 

406* 

3,208,903 

‘ 1,511,798 

5,203 

(3) 93,209 

1914. 

424 

3,491,008 

1 

j 1,670,432 i 

1 9,100 

( 3 ) 102,309 

1915-. 

(0 

' 3 , 7 * 4.733 

1 1,783,043 j 

10,102 

112,411 

19x6 .. 

, (4) 

3,866.932 

1 1.833.988 

14,000 

126,411 

1917 . 

w 

1 4.040,582 

j 1.920.737 ] 

15,^23 

142,064 

1918 . 

(4) 

1 4,204,582 

1 1.957.694 1 

! 14,284 

156.348 


(i) Not available: the total number of applications approved to 30 June 1904 was 5,278. 
— (2) Bafonce after deduction of special principal payments in advances. —' (3) Including 
prodt in connection with house and shop loans. — (4} Not available. 
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§ 3 Qi3ensi,\nd. 

Lesiislation, —The Queensland Government was authorized, -under the 
Agricultural Bank Act of 1901, to establish a bank for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting the occupation, cultivation, and improvement of the agricultural 
lands of the State and a bcdy of three trustees was appointed to admini¬ 
ster the Act. The original Act was amended in 1904, 1903, 1911 and 1915, 
and in 1916 it was repealed by the Queensland Government Savings Bank 
Act of 1916, when the duties of the trustees under the former Act were 
transferred to the Commissioner of the Government Savings Bank. In order 
to provide for the amount of the unpaid balances of all monies advanced 
under the Agricultural Bank Act, and also to obtain funds for the purpose 
of making advances, the Commissioner may raise, by the issue of deben¬ 
tures, any sum ot money which, with the abo\e mentioned balances, shall 
not exceed £5,000,000 

Security on nhicli^ and purposes for "luhcJi, advances are made. — Ad¬ 
vances may be made to owners of agricultural lands or to occupiers of 
Crown lands held either as agricultural, grazing, prickly-pear or uncon¬ 
ditional selections, and may be made for any of the following purposes: 
— {d) the payment of existing liabilities, (6) agncultural, dairying, 
grazing, horticultural, or viticultural pursuits on the holding; (c) adding 
to the improvements already made; {d) the purchase of stock, machinery, 
or implements; {e) not exceeding £ |00 for unspecified purposes, provided 
the applicant is a bona fide resident settler. Advances are only made on 
the security of first mortgages. 

Amount and repayment of advances. — The amount which may be ad¬ 
vanced must not exceed fifteen shillings in the pound of the fair estimated 
value of the holding with the improvements thereon and no advance to 
any one person must exceed £1,200 Advances not exceeding on the whole 
£300, mscy be made to the full value of the improvements proposed to be 
made, for any of the following purposes, namely: — Buildings, up to £80; 
ringbarking, clearing, fencing, or water conservation, up to £200; provid¬ 
ing a well or bore, up to £150. Where the holder of agricultural land has an 
area of thirty-five or more acres cleared and sown with Rhodes grass, or 
any other approved grass, an amount not exceeding £100 may be advanced 
for the purchase of approved dairy stock to the full value of the improve¬ 
ments already made. The Commissioner may require, in addition to any 
other security, a lien over the stock so purchased. No advance may be 
made to any alien who has not first obtained a certificate that he is able 
to read or write from dictation \^ords in such language as the Commis¬ 
sioner may direct. Duringthe first five y^ears following the date of the loan, 
the borrower must pay interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. After 
the expiration of that period the loan, together with interest, must be repaid 
by half-yearly instalments within twenty years, the amount of such half- 
yearly instalment being £4 os. ^d. for each £100 advanced. Advances 
made on the security of a mortgage of a grazing selection must be repaid. 
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'with interest at 5 per cent, per annum, within a term ending not later than 
the date upon which the lease would expire. Any advances under this 
Act may, at the option of the borrower, be repaid sooner or in larger in¬ 
stalments than herein specified. . 

Statistics. — Table III contains statistics of the advances made to farm¬ 
ers in Queensland. 


Tabi^k III. — Loans to Farmers in Queensland. 



Number ^ 
of apphcationsl 

Yeai approved 

Total 

ad%anced 

Balance 

due 

Annual 
profits 
during year 

Accumulated 

profits 


during ^ear 1 
^ended 30 Junej 

to 30 June 

at 30 J'lne 

ended 

30 June 

at 30 June 



k, I 

£ 

! 

s 

£ 

1904 . 

. \ . 1 I16 

2X,020 I 

20,370 1 

84 

— 

1905 . 

. 1 296 

39.378 

38,417 

53 

— 

1906 . 

. 1 558 

98.484 

94.268 

444 

246 

1907 . 

. j 313 1 

129,361 

112,2X6 

1.051 

1.297 

1908 . 

. 319 

153.228 

119.344 

1.326 

2,623 

1909 . 

. 430 

187,014 

1 136,946 

1,405 

4,028 

lOXO . 

. 680 

235.793 

163,640 

1.974 

6,003 

1911 . 

. 905 

306,944 

206.997 

2,548 

8,551 

1912 . 

. 1 (*) 

430,403 

306,652 

1 3.318 

ii,86g 

1913 - 

. (0 

623,498 

470,795 

3,354 

15.223 

1914 

. (>) 

851,000 

636,7!) > 

1 2,983 

18,206 

1915 • 

. (==) 

1.147.996 

1 880,204 

4.448 

22.654 

xgi6 . 

. 

1,517,040 

1 1,186,895 

1 6,674 

29.528 

1917 • 

. (0 

1,810,910 

1 1,428,530 

1 (^) 

(=) 

XQZS . 

. 

2,026,823 

1,525.649 

' {A 

w 


(1) Not a^^ailable. — (3) Not shown since amalgamation with Government Savings 
Bank. 


§ 4. South Australia. 

Legislation. — Under the State Advances Act of 1895, amended in 
1896,1901 and 1913, a State Bank has been established in South Austra- 
liaforthe purpose of making advances (i) to the farmers, graziers, and other 
producers and in aid of industries, upon the security of lands hdd in fee am¬ 
ple or under Crown lease; and (2) to local authorities, uponthesecority of their 
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rates. The bank, managed by a board consisting of five trustees appointed 
by the Governor, has funds raised by the issue of mortgage bonds, carrying 
interest at a rate not exceeding 4 % per cent., payable half-yearly, to an 
amount not greater than the total amount due to the bank for State ad¬ 
vances, and in any case not greater than £3,000,000. By the Amending 
Act of 1912, a fund called The Loan to State Bank Fund was constituted, 
and the Treasurer was empowered to raise any sum or sums of money up 
to £400,000 in any one financial 3’ear, and not exceeding in the aggregate 
at any time a sum of £3,000,000, by the issue and sale of Government In¬ 
scribed Stock or Treasury Bills, for the purpose of purchasing or taking up 
from the bank, mortgage bonds for such amounts as are required by the 
bank. The Advances to Settlers on Crown Lands Act, and the Loans to 
Producers Act, were passed in igoS andigiy respectively, and are referred 
to below. Several Acts have, from time to time, been passed dealing with 
seed wheat advances. 

Amount and repayment of advances. —No advance to farmers, graziers, 
or other producers, or in aid of any industry, may exceed three-fifths of 
the unimproved value of the fee simple of the l^d and permanent improve¬ 
ments thereon, and if the land has acquired a special additional value by 
reason of cultivation as a vineyard or orchard, plus one-third of such spe¬ 
cial additional value. If the advance be on the security of a Crown lease, 
the amount of the loan may not exceed one-half the selling value of the lease 
including the interest of the holder in any improvements on the land. The 
amount lent to any one person at any time may not exceed £5,000. Advances 
are repayable by half-yearly instalments, the rate of interest, up to the 
limit of 5 per cent, per annum, being a matter of arrangement between 
the bank and the borrower. Security must be, in every case, a first mort¬ 
gage, but, with the exception of the State Advances Act, a second mort¬ 
gage may be taken as collateral security. The balance, or any portion 
thereof, of the prindjpal money owing in respect of any State advance may 
be paid, with aU interest due thereon, on the day appointed for any half- 
yearl}' payment. ' * 

The Advances to Settlers m Crown Lands Act. —This Act was passed in 
1908 and subsequently amended in 1909, 1911, and 1913. The Act with 
amendment was consolidated in 1914, and again amend^ in 1915 and 1916, 
and is administered by a board called the Advances to Settlers Board. The 
Treasurer is authorised to set apart a sum not exceeding £20,000 in any 
one financial year for the purpose of loans to settlers. The maximum amount 
which may be advanced to any one settler is £850, and for a period of five 
years following the date on whidi the advance is made the settler is requir¬ 
ed to pay interest at a rate fixed by the Treasurer, payable half-yearly. 
At the expiration of that period it is provided that he must repay the amount 
advance^ by seventy equal half-yearly instalments together with simple 
interest at the fixed rate on the balance outstanding. A rebate of interest 
at a fixed rate is allowed if the half-yearly payment is made within fourteen 
days of the date on which it falls due. All advances made to settlers for 
the purpose of stocking their holdings must be repaid, together with simple 
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interest at the fixed rate, within such time, and by such instalments, as 
the board may determine. Advances may be made on the prescribed secur¬ 
ity for the purpose of: — {a) making improvements on a holding such as ring¬ 
barking, clearing, fencing, boring for water, erecting permanent buildings 
etc.; {b) stocking a holding; (c) discharging an^^ mortgage existing on a 
holding; and {d) any other purpose. The amounts which may be advanced 
for the above mentioned purposes are for: — (a) any sum, not exceeding 
£400, up to the fair estimated aggregate value of the holding and the im¬ 
provements made on or about to be made thereof, or in case such estimated 
value is in excess of £400, any further sum not exceeding £250, up to three- 
fourths of the amount of such excess; {b) any sum, not exceedimg £200 ,** 
and (c) and {d) any sum, not exceeding three-fourth of the fair estimated 
aggregate value of the holding and the improvements thereon. Under 
this Act, the Commissioner of Crown Lands may, on the application of a 
settler, erect on such settler’s holdii^ water improvements, in the nature of 
sheds having rain-water catchment roofs, and tanks connected therewith 
for the storage of water. The cost of such improvements are deemed to 
be an advance from the board, and the settler is obliged to execute a first 
mortgage on his holding, in order to secure to the board the due payment 
of the advance. 


Table IV. — Loans to Farmers in South Australia. 


1 

* 1 

Year 

Number | 
i ot 1 

, applications 
approved 
during year j 
ended 1 

3 x BiEatch 1 

Total 1 

advanced 1 
to 31 Maich 

Balance 

due 

at 31 Mardh 

I 

Annual 
profits 
during year 
ended 

30 March] 

Accumulated 
profits 
to 31 March 


\ 


1 * 

£ 

£ 

1 

1904. 

1 

230 

889,976 

' 602,641 

3 » 05 o 

15,552 

1905.. 

126 

925,071 

582,214 

3.116 

18,669 

1906. 

iSo 1 

i,oii,iro 

602,365 


21,984 

1907. 

140 

1.109,362 

613.730 

3.598 

25,582 

1908. 

210 1 

i. 233.*64 

631.413 

3,797 ! 

29,380 

1909. 

718* , 

1.386,153 

668,535 

4,218 

33.598 

1910. 

^34 

1.544.946 ' 

' 710,316 

4.587 

38,186 

1911. 

190 

1.786,762 

819,81s 

6,662 

44.848 

1912. 

145 1 

2.064,583 

966,670 

6,289 

51,137 

1913. 

506 ‘ 

2.370,076 

1,150,020 

*8,218 

59.355 

1914. 

706 

2.601,450 

1 1,264,417 

9,376 

68.731 

1915. 

(•) ' 

2,769,609 

1,330.026 

10,668 

79.399 

1916. 


2.831,631 

1 1.300,877 

11,670 

91.069 

1917. 

(*) 1 

2,847.017 

1 1.232,705 

11,400 

102,469 

1918. 

, w ' 

' 2.956,859 

j 1,223,897 

11,454 

113.933 


(i) Not available. 
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The Loans to Producers ^ct 1917. — Under titie provisions of this Act, 
any owner of a freehold estate or holder of a Crown lease may obtain loans 
for one or more of the following purposes:— (<?) the purchase of fruit 
grading machinery, (6) the erection of silos, and (c) any other prescribed pur¬ 
pose. Advances must be repaid, together with simple interest at the fixed 
rate, within such time and by such instalments as the ^Minister may deter¬ 
mine. 

Statistics, — Table IV (page 426) contains statistics of advances made 
to farmers in South Australia. It should be noted that the figures include 
loans to local bodies on the security of their own rates. 


§ 5. Western austratta. 

Legislation, — By the Agricultural Bank Act of 1894 the Governor of 
Western Australia was empowered to establish^ a bank for the puipose of 
promoting the occupation, cultivation, and improvement of the agricul¬ 
tural lands of the State. This Act was amended from time to time until a 
consolidating Act was passed in the year 1906 repealing all previous enact¬ 
ments on the subject. Under this last Act the bank was placed under the 
control of three trustees, appointed by the Governor, in whom is vested the 
whole of the bank property. The necessary funds are provided for by the 
issue of mortgage bonds bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent, 
per annum. The amount authorized to be raised was £1,000,000, but by 
subsequent Amending Acts, this was raised successively to the present 
total of £4,500,000, Amendments to the consolidated Act of 1906 were 
made in 1907, 1909,1910,1911,1912, 1913, 1914 and 1917. 

Purposes for which advances may he made, — The bank is autjioiized 
to make advances to persons engaged in the business of farming or grazing, 
or in agricultural, horticultural or pastoral pursiuts, or in any industry that 
the Governor may by prodamation declare to be a rural industry, for any 
purpose incidental to or in aid of any such business pursuit, or industry, 
including the erection of a dwelling house. 

Amount of adtmtces, — The amount advanced to any one borrower 
cannot exceed £2,000 and no advance for the purpose of any proclaimed 
rural industry can exceed a sum limited by the prodamation rdative to 
such rural industry. Advances are made only on a first mortgage, but a 
second mortgage may be taken as collateral security. 

Repayment of advances, — During the five years following the date of 
^the loan the borrower pa3rs interest only, at such rate per annum as may be 
prescribed. If the rate of interest be more than 5 per cent., it must not 
exceed by more than i per cent, per annum the rate payable on funds 
raised by the bank. After the expiration of the above period the amount 
advanced, with interest at the prescribed rate, must be r^aid within twenty- 
five years by equal hal£-37early payments Whenever an advance is made 
for any purpose other than that of effecting improvements it must be re¬ 
paid, together with interest at 6 per cent, per annum, by half-yearly in- 
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stalments within such period, not exceeding twenty-five years, as the trustees 
think fit. Advances may be repaid by larger instalments than specified, 
and at any time within the piescribed period. 

Statistics. — Table V contains statistics of advances to farmers in 
Western Australia. 

Table V. — Loans to Fanners i/u Western Amtralia. 



Ntunbci 
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190-1. 
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IQ05 . , 
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iqo6 . 

• - 1,073 

394 .r‘J 4 

323,464 

3,754 1 

9.187 

1907. . . 

... 1,604 

525,177 

420,534 

3,988 1 

X 3-357 

1908. . . . 

■ ■ • 1 2 .f 53 

743.598 

610,202 

4.637 

18,194 

1909.. . . 

. . . 2,628 

1,004.675 

825.239 

6,061 

24,255 

1910 . . . 

. . . 2,502 

1,457,082 

935.960 

6,823 

3X.078 

Ijll. . . . 

41 

. . . 2,636 

1,540,241 

976.811 

6.753 

37.83* 

1912 . . . 

• • • 3,392 1 

1,946,184 

1 1,280,732 

8,060 

45,892 

1913- • • • 

• • • 3,442 

2.582.937 

, 1,883,957 

9.783 

55.675 

1914. • • • 

. . r 2,001 

3.089,575 

' 2,331,959 

9,607 

65,282 

1915 . . 

(*) 

3,361,158 

2,561.679 

9.363 

74,645 

1916, , . . 

(X) 

3 . 533,493 

2,695,550 

7,706 

82.351 

1917. . - - 

(1) 

3,626,658 

, 2.753,559 

1 2,894 

85,245 

IQiS .... 

(x) 

3.700,488 

1 2,789,388 

1 2,371 

88,231) 


|i) Not available. 


§ 6. Tasmania. 

Legislation. — Under the State 'Advances Act 1907, an agiicaltaxal 
bank, administered by three trustees appointed by tibe Governor, was esta¬ 
blished for the purpose of making advances to promote the agricultural de-' 
velopment of the State. Funds were raised by the issue of debentures or 
inscribed stodr for a sum not exceeding £150,000, interest at a rate deter¬ 
mined by the Treasurer bdng payable on same. This Act was the subject 
of amendments in 1912,1914 and 1916! 

Security on which, and objects for which, advances are made .'—The trust¬ 
ees may make advances on the prescribed security to farmers, grazaets. 
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and persons engaged in agricultural, dairying, grazing, or horticultural pur¬ 
suits, owning land in fee simple or holding land under purchase from the 
Crown upon the credit system, for any of the following purposes: — {a) The 
payment of laibilities already existing on the holding; (b) agricultural, 
dairying, grazing or horticultural pursuits on the holding ; and (c) making 
or adding to impiovements. 

Amount of loans, — The minimum amount of an3’ loan is £25, and the 
maximum £1,000. No advance on the security of freehold land may ex¬ 
ceed three-fifthb of its capital value as estimated by the trustees, and in 
respect of land hdd from the Crown under the credit purchase system, the 
advance may not exceed one-half of the capital value of the land after de¬ 
ducting from such capital value the amount of instalments due at the date 
of the loan. Advances are made only on the security of a first mortgage, 
but a second mortgage may be taken as collateral security. 

Repayment of loans, — Interest at a rate determined by the Treasurer 
is payable on all advances made. After five years the borrower must begin 
to pay off the principal in fifty half-yearly instalments, but the advance 
may, at the option of the borrower, be repaid at any time sooner than is 
provided, and in larger instalments. 

Statistics, — Table VI contains statistics of advances to farmers in 
Tasmania. 


Tabi^ VI.'— Loans to Farmers in Tasmania, 
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52 1 
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31 
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96 1 
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1 
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41,004 ^ 

36,965 
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1 

{-) 

72,252 
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(*) 


87,106 

1,2781 2,787 

1917. 

I 

(0 

117,027 
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1.238 

4.025 

1918. 

1 

(*) 1 

124,319 

105.96s 

1,224 

[ 5,249 


(i) Not available. 
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§ 7. AGaKEGAl^E STATISTICS. 

In Table VII we give aggregate statistics for the Commonwealth of 
Australia of advances to farmers. The imperfections in the previous 
tables recur in the aggregate figures; the most important are noted. The 
combined figures for any one year contain figures relating to 30 June in 
most of the States, but rdating to 31 IVIarch for South Australia and Tas¬ 
mania and in some cases to 31 December o 1 the previous year for New South 
Wales. 


Table VII. — Loans to Farmers in the Cofmmnwealth of Anstralia, 
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1 (0 1 
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1 
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{-) 6.395 
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1 6 , 433,995 
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(2) 1 
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311.956 

1915. 

(0 ' 

14,984,726 

9,135,602 


50,404 


362,359 

1916. 

1 

15.960,334 

1 9,617,74s 


57,961 


420,320 

1917. 

1 < 3 ) 

16,723,891 

' 9,961,357 

(=) 
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465,029 
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1 

i ( 3 ) 1 

1 1 

17.537.228 
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513,172 


(i) Figures too incomplete to be given. — {3) Exclusive of Queensland. — (3) No figures 
available. — (4) Exclusive of New South Wales. — (5) Exclusive of profits made in Queens¬ 
land subsequent to X916. 


In spite of its imperfections. Table VII shows very dearly the great 
devdopment which has taken pla^ from 1908 onwards. In the years 1913 
and 19^.4 sums advanced during the year were specially high, but a faU- 
ing-off is to be noted in the years 1915 to 1918, This, however, is probably 
attributable to the war. 





















Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General • 


FRANCE. 

THE GRAIN AND MEAT SUPPLY DURING THE WAR. 

OFFIdAI, SOURCES : 

Ch\mbre DBS Deputes, lie I;6 oislatdke, Se'^sion ordinure de 1919. Comit SPifeciAE 

D£ RAVITAXLIEMENT. RaPPORT D£ M. EOUIS MARIN, DEPUX^. 

Eaws, Becrees and Ministeriai. Cercuears analysed in THDB COCRhE of the present 

ARTICLE 


§ I. The oroanization of the wheat supply. 

A. Agricultural year 1914-1915. — The problem of the wheat supply 
of the country arose about the middle of the agricultural year 1914-1915, 
on account of the necessity of renewing the stock laid in for the provision¬ 
ing of the entrenched camp of Paris. The price of native wheat began to 
rise, and the army commissariat department undertook to requisition the 
needful quantity. These requisitions did not prevent the continuance of 
the rise, but they called forth protests from the holders of the wrheat, who 
were compelled to sell below the market price. This caused a restriction 
very disturbing to the local authorities who feared that their districts would 
be deprived of a commodity which could not possibl}" be replaced at a 
normal price. 

In the course of this agricultural year the first purchases of foreign 
wheat and flour, and the freight arrangements for its transport were effected. 
Prom this time it was understood that the wheat purchased by the go¬ 
vernment would be sold at the requisition price of native wheat, that is, 
at a price inferior to its net cost. This decision was due to the anxiety of 
the public authorities to keep bread at a normal price. 

The first sales, made directly, took place in May 1915. These sales 
checked the rise, and the market price of wheat became at the end of the 
agricultural year, nearly the requisition price. 

B. Agricultural year 1915-1916, and the Law of 16 October 1915. — The 
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harvest of 1915 being less than the normal, it was necessary on this ac¬ 
count to provide for making important purchases in foreign countries, 
as well as the means of obtaining and apportioning the cereals necessary 
for provisioning the countr}*. With this view, the Law of 16 October 
1915, in order to satisfy the needs of the civil population, entrusted the 
prefects with powers of requisition under the control of the ]VJinislry of 
Commerce. 

By virtue of the provisions of this law, the requisition price of wheat 
of a good and merchantable quality was fixed at 30 fr. per quintal, and the 
flour manufactured might be estimated at a rate of extraction of 74 per 
cent. - 

Instructions were given for the determination of the conditions under 
which the Law- of 16 October might be applied. The prefects or their de¬ 
legates might by requisitioning, ensure the supply of wheat and flour for the 
civil population; this requisitioning was effected under the authority of the 
^Minister of Commerce. This minister was also charged to proceed to the 
purchase of wheat and flour, and to apportion them according to the needs 
of consumption. In the exercise of the power of requisition, while taking 
into account the conditions of the local situation, which the authorities 
of the prefecture seemed to be in the best position to appreciate, it was 
recommended that the two results to be attained should be kept in view, 
viz. to prevent speculation and to keep the price of bread at the normal 
rate. Requisition should be considered as an extreme proceeding. M- 
litary laws and regulations had indeed previously, contemplated the resort 
to purchase in the open market, w’hich is merely a requisition by agreement. 
Still more should it be so in the case of transactions affecting supplies for 
the d^ul population, with regard to which it is necessary to avoid causing 
uneasiness among the people. It was therefore only when purchases by 
agreement had not produced results that recourse might be had to re¬ 
quisition. 

To be excepted from requisition were: 

(1) Foreign wheat supplied by the government, as well as wheat 
and flour bought for supplying the civil population by communes, de¬ 
partments, or chambers of commerce ; 

(2) Wheat intended for autumn and spring sowing : 

(3) W’heat reserved for consumption by the cultivatois themselves. 

It was further recommended that when wheat is requisitioned, it should 

only in case of necessity be stored, as this could only be a cause of com¬ 
plications, expense and loss, and possession should be taken of it only as 
it became required for the supply of mills and bakeries. 

The price of 30 francs per 100 kilogrammes was fixed only for requisi¬ 
tioned wheat; but the attention of the prefects was drawn to the anxiety 
of the legislator to prevent the prices established in the course of private 
transactions from going beyond the adequate remuneration of the labour 
and productive expenses of the farmers. It was also estimated that the 
eventuality alone of requisition according to legal conditions ought to suf¬ 
fice for preventing prices fixed by private contract from exceeding the price 
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of reqtdsition ; no one caring to buy at a rate higher than the rates at which 
the quantities purchased might immediately be requisitioned, Howe\^r, 
in cases where it was otherwise recourse should be had to the right of 
requisition to take possession of supplies which had reached prices consi¬ 
dered excessive. 

The supervision and control of prefects over operations connected 
with wheat and flour was to be effected without impediment to the free¬ 
dom of this trade, other than the exercise of the right of requisition. De¬ 
partments which were in the habit of suppl5ring themselves with wheat 
and flour from another department might continue to arrange for their 
own supply as before. To provide against deficiency, the law also au¬ 
thorised the Minister of Commerce to make allotments of wheat to those 
departments, communes and chambers of commerce which would under¬ 
take to re-sell it to satisfy the needs of local consumption. Lastly, a 
floating capital of 120 millions of francs was assigned to the IVIinister to 
cover the purchase of wheat, both home-grown and foreign, b3’ agreement 
or by requisition. 

The customs duties on wheat and flour, suppressed i August 1914, 
were re-established on the da}” that the law was promulgated. 

With this organization, the State became in fact the sole importer of 
wheat, and no longer met with the competition of private trade on foreign 
markets. 

From that time the purchase of foreign wheat has never ceased. The 
general arrivals of wheat in the four ports of Havre, Nantes, Bordeaux 
and Marseilles reached 675 000 tons between 3 ^Iay and December 1915. 
During the same period 660,000 tons were delivered. 

The I/aw of 16 October 1915 was completed by that of 25 April 
1916, which raised the percentage of flour extraction, and forbade the use 
of wheat as food for cattle, and afterwards by that of the 29 July 1916, 
which strengthened the powers of the administration in cases of requisi¬ 
tion. 

The Law of 25 April 1916 by which certain provisions of the Law 
of the 16 October 1915 were modified, contains two important measures, 
inspired by the desire to husband the financial resources of the country, 
and to obtain the fullest return from the national production. 

In the first place it was forbidden to produce from the milling of the 
wheat anything except whole flour and bran; the prohibition was enfor¬ 
ced by penalties. The percentage of extraction was consequently raised 
from 74 per cent to 77 per cent: the sale of fancy flours of all kinds was 
absolutely prohibited: with the flour so constituted bread was to be made, 
the same flour also being used for pastry, and as to this last manufacture 
measures were to be taken to reduce the quantity emoployed as far as pos¬ 
sible. 

In the second place it was forbidden to use wheat flour or bread for 
an3" except human food ; breeders were recommended to use feeding cakes 
for feeding their animals, so much the more because the restrictions imposed 
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by the national defence made a great part of those coming from oil factor¬ 
ies available. 

The Law of 29 July 1916 laid down that wheat was not to be purchased 
from the producer' at a price higher than 33 francs per 100 kilogrammes^ 
but provided that this price might be increased by ifi5o per 100 kilogram¬ 
mes to meet the cost of transport, carriage to the mill, storage and other 
expenses. 

The percentage of extraction of flour was raised from 77 to 80. This 
regulation flour was also to be used for pastr}-. 

To determine more accurately the quantities w'hich the administra¬ 
tion had to precure abroad to complete the national suppty, it was recom¬ 
mended that everx" measure should be taken which might ensure the 
greatest possible accuracj’ in the estimation of the crops. 

In the course of 1916 the importation of com in the four ports of Ha- 
Yie, Xantes, Bordeaux and ZVIarseilles amounted to 1,915,000 tons. For 
that year the deliveries rose to 1,885,000 tons. 

C. Agricultural year 1916-1917. — The result cf the returns of the 
stocks of wheat after the harx’est of 1916 showed the necessity for new mea¬ 
sures to maintain the equilibrium between resources and requirements. 
In the first place, to make every one understand that economy was a rule 
imposed in the higher interests of the cormtr^'', a circular dated 2 Febmary 
1917, and pubhshed throughout France, requested every attzen to labour 
b3" precept and example to prevent waste of wheat, flour and bread; it 
enjoined on all who possessed any authority'' to require from their subor¬ 
dinates, on pain of severe penalties, the observance of the lavr. The sale, 
the shape, and weight of the leaf were prescribed hj a decree of 19 Fe¬ 
bruary, 1917, so as to reduce as much as possible the consumption of flour : 
it was forbidden to make or sell fancy* bread or fresh bread. No bread 
was to be ofiered for sale till twelve hours after it was baked. 

These measures being still insufficient, a Law of 8 April 1917 enacted 
that wheat flour might be used for making bread of a mixed character, 
containing from 15 to 30 per cent of its total weight, of ry-e flour or a mix¬ 
ture of flour made of maize, barley, bucku'heat, rice, or beans ; the propor¬ 
tion of these in the -whole inixture vras not to exceed 15 per cent. The 
law left to the government the power of changing this authorization into 
an obligation hy a decree drawn up on the report of the Ministers of Food 
Supply* and of Agriculture. 

A Decree of 8 April 1917 directed that through the whole country a 
return should be made of wheat barley, ry’e, maiz e, buckwheat, soya 
beans, sorghum, millet, and beans in possession of the cultivators, who were 
obliged to declare at the mayor’s office what quantity*' of these commodi- 
‘ties they held. They were authorised to reserve 100 kilogrammes of wheat 
or other cereal per head of the members of their families, for their own 
consumption. The wheat not reserved for home consumption was to be 
bought in the open market by the administration from the cultivators at 
36 fr. per 100 kilogrammes, the Minister of Food Supply paying the millers 
the difference between the price of wheat as fixed bj* the Law of 29 July 
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1916 (33^1- ^<^0 Hlogranunes) and that paid under the new regula¬ 

tions 

^ In every department it was the dutj" of the prefect to enbure that the 
I^w of 8 April 1917 relative to the substitutes for wheat flour was earned 
out. The price of bread was fixed by him, taking into account the mix¬ 
tures of flour which he had been obliged to authorize. In no case might 
the price of bread exceed the amount of the charges in force, increased 
by 2 Yz centimes per kilogramme. 

A month later, the quantit5’’ in hand appearipg hardly sufiicient to last 
until the harvest of 1917 and the importations of foreign com being subject 
to increasing maritime risks, a Decree of 3 !May 1917 forbade the millers to 
send out of their mills after 10 May or to sell wheat flour containing less 
than 85 per cent of the vrheat ground. The mixtures of flours to be used 
in substitution for wheat flour, authorized by the decree of 8 April 1917, 
were to be made with flour according to this new percentage of flour ex¬ 
traction. The millers were also forbidden to deliver flour to any person 
other than bakers and farmers gi\ing cut their wheat to be ground. An 
exception was made in favour oi manufacturers of Italian warehouse arti- 
*cles, and regulation flour. Semolinas were to be manufactured with hard 
wheat, and biscuit factories weie to work only for the requirements of the 
army, navy, 01 merchant sei\ ice, or for the relief of the i)oor. 

Bakers only w’ere authoiised to retail wheat flour in quantities not 
exceeding 125 grammes. 

As wheat flotu was to be used only for making bread, every tradesman 
in possession of flour was enjoined, within ten days after the publication of 
the decree, to hand it over to a baker, or place it at the disposal of the 
mayor. 

At the same time, a circular of 4 May 1917 urged prefects and sub¬ 
prefects to maintain close communication wdth millers and bakers in or¬ 
der, by continued pressure upon them, to reduce the consumption of flour 
to the quantity below which it would be imprudent to go. They were re¬ 
quested to venfy carefully the quantities handed over to the bakers, so as 
to ascertain whether they corresponded to a real necessity, and to suppress 
a double distribution where consumers were abready supplied, for instance, 
those who received military rations. They were also expected, in the 
course of time and by persuasion, to arrive at an official statement of the 
number of bakers and hotel proprietors. 

Lastly, the circulars of 19 July and 7 August 1917, urged those de¬ 
partments which produced potatoes to mix a .small proportion of that com¬ 
modity with wheat flour. As theie was a promise of an abundant crop of 
potatoes it seemed the more expedient to utilise it in the making of bread. 

D. AgncttUmal year 1917-1S.—As there was a probability of a very 
deficient harvest in 1917, the government was obliged to take measures 
for altering the mode of requisition, and of apportioning the grain 
resources. 

The Minister of Food Supply resolved to ha\^e recourse to free sale, 
in order to utilize in each department the whole of its resources, while 
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tfltnng all neoessaiy precautions to prevent speculation, or any apportion¬ 
ing of cereals not requilted by the national interest. For this purpose, a 
decree of 31 July 1917 first exacted from the merchants who were will¬ 
ing to collaborate in the new organization, a promise not to buy any cere¬ 
als at a price higher than 30 francs per 100 kilogrammes. The distribution 
was controlled by a specially appointed agent, himself a merchant, but to 
whom commercial transactions were prohibited. 

To co-ordinate all these activities, a Department Grain Ofiice was 
instituted in each department under the presidency of the prefect; the 
various offices were to maintain a continual correspondence with the cen¬ 
tral office in Paris under the presidency of the AJSnister. This decree was 
an effort to effect control by those who w'ere themselves interested, and it 
associated the entire commerce in the work of distribution by the State. 

To secure a more efficacious regulation of bread consumption a de¬ 
cree of 3 August 1917 provided for the use of a pass-book shovring the con¬ 
sumption. If this measure did not unmediately effect an economy it at least 
gave to the government the means of rationing should the^necessities of 
the food supply require it. Each consumer or householder was obliged 
to make in the pass-book a declaration of the quantity of bread consumed 
by him and by those lining in his house. 

The maximum quantity of bread that might be entered in the pass¬ 
book for the consumption of each person was fixed in the following propor¬ 
tion : from i to 6 years of age, 300 grammes per day; over 6 years of age, 
500 grammes per day, A supplementary ration not exceeding 200 gram¬ 
mes per day might be granted to every one who could declare the extra 
amount to be indispensable for his support; a second supplementary ration, 
rising to 200 grammes above the preceding, might be allotted to any per¬ 
son worldng at an active trade. Special dauses regulated measures re¬ 
lating to the control and use of the pass-book, as wdl as the consumption 
of bread by the floating population. 

The wheat harvest of 1917 having given inferior results, and the im¬ 
portation from over seas being insuffident to make up the defidency of the 
home production it became necessary to take new measures to proportion 
the consumption to the amount available. 

The estimate of resources and requirements, as exact as possible, 
allowed of calculating at about 325 grammes the daily average ration of 
bread to each inhabitant. This bdng so the decree of 30 November 1917 
drew up the following rule for the consumption of bread, the requisition 
of cereals and the manufacture of flour. 

For each department a quota of cereals is presented to the Minister 
of Agriculture and Food Supply by the prefect after having consulted 
with the Departmental Office. This quota is fixed after taking into account 
the number of inhabitants, the maximum rate of the daily ration of bread, 
fixed by ministerial decree, deduction hawing been made of the quantity 
of cereals adapted for bread left to the producers for family consumption. 

In co mmune s of at least 20,000 inhabitants, if approved by the muni¬ 
cipal councils interested and the prefect, an individual bread card might 
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be granted by ministeiial decision, permitting consnmeis to buy their 
daily ration of bread. In these communes one or more bread offices were 
opened to supervise the carrying out of these measures. 

In each Departmental Office a permanent Bureau was formed to ensure 
the apportionment of cereals and flour bought on account of the State, 
according to instructions received from the IVIinister of Agriculture and 
Food Supply. I^astly, ‘at the Mnistry of Agriculture and Food Supply, a 
Consultative Committee on WHieat, Flour, and Bread was appointed, to 
furnish the iMinister vith advice on the rate of rationing of bread, on ques¬ 
tions relating to the regulation of mills and bakeries, on the price of cereals 
and flour ceded to the State, and on the price of bread. 

Bread was to be made with whole wheat-flour, mixed or not with the 
authorized substitutes. Its weight and shape were regulated by local 
custom. 

The sale of bread for ordinarj' consumption, vrhether in loaves or 
small portions, was to be made by weight. The sale of fancy or regula¬ 
tion bread and of toast was authorized. 

In restaurants and hotels it was forbidden to serve at one meal and to 
one consumer, (i) more than loo grammes of bread, if the meal cost more* 
than 4 francs ; (2) more than 200 grammes of bread, if the cost of the meal 
did not exceed that sum. 

As to pastry, it was foibidden to make pastry or biscuits of wheat- 
flour, rye, or a mixture of the two, maize barley, buckwheat, oatmeal or 
rice. Further, the pastry and confectionery shops were to be closed in 
every department during two consecutive days to be fixed by decree of the 
prefect. It was also forbidden to consume on the iiremises, on day's of 
free sale. 

Dating from i January 1918, the State requisitioned all cereals, 
whether standing com or in sheaves, wheat, rye, mixed wheat and rye, 
barley, maize, buckwheat, sorghum, oats, beans, excepting such quantities 
as were needed for seed, or for the consumption of families engaged in cul¬ 
tivation, or in the case of cereals other than wheat, for the feeding of ani¬ 
mals. In every department, the quantities not to be requisitioned were 
fixed by decree of the prefect, subject to the approbation of the Afinister. 

The producer was paid the following prices for cereals per 100 Hlo- 
grammes : wheat 50 fr.; bailey 42 fr.; maize 42 fr.; rye 42 fr.; buckwheat 
42 fr.; mixed wheat and rye 45 fr.; sorghum 35 fr.; beans 45 fr.; oats 42 fr. 
WTieat must be of a spedlie weight of 77 kilogrammes per hectolitre, and 
must not contain more than 2 per cent of impurities or foreign bodies. 
When these two conditions were not fulfilled the price was reduced at the 
rate of one-half per cent per kilogramme in the case of short weight, and 
one-half per cent per unit of impurities or foreign bodies more than the 2 
per cent permitted. 

Cereals and beans except at harvest-time, were not to be conveyed 
by road except with a permit granted by the mayor, bearing the names an 
addresses of the producer and of the person to receive them, also the quan¬ 
tity and description of the commodities. All cereals conveyed by road 
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without the required permit were cont-idered cereals not declared and were 
consequently requisitioned! and paid for at a reduction of 7 fr. per 100 ki¬ 
logrammes. 

Carriage hy rail or water was only authorized on shoeing the permit 
for the carriage of com to the station-master or captain of the vessel. 

All mills were placed under the control of the JVIinistry. They were 
supplied either hy purchases which the millers wfere authorized to effect 
on account of the State, or by the quantity allotted to them by the per¬ 
manent bureau or the central service of supplj’^. The commodities at the 
disposal of the millers were ceded to them at the follovdng prices per 
100 kilogrammes ; wheat 43 fr.; maize 43 fr.; mixed * wheat and rye 
42 fr. 30 ; barley 38 fr. 60 ; buckwheat 43 fr. 40; sorghum 27 fr. 50 ; 
beans 38 fr. 30. Millers W’ere forbidden to send out of their mills or to 
sell any product of the grinding of com except the whole flour, bran, 
and the waste of deansing, unfit for grinding. 

For making bread the whole flour of the wheat vras to be mixed 
with one or more subbtitutes for flour authorized by the law of 8 April 
1917. The proportion of the mixture was fixed in each department by 
• decree ox the prefect. The flour-substitutes were to be extracted at the 
following rates: 80 per cent for maize, 75 per cent for mixed wheat and 
rye, 74 per cent for beans, 70 per cent for rye, 65 per cent for barley, 67 
per cent for buckuheat, 47 per cent for sorghum. 

From I January 1918 the price of whole meal, whether mixed or not 
with substitutes authorized by the law of 8 April 1917, and whatever might 
be the proportion of the mixture, was fixed at 51 fr. per 100 kilogrammes 
net. This price was applicable to all flour substitutes. The retail sale 
of wheat flours and of their substitutes was reserved for bakers who could 
effect it only in quantities not exceeding 50 grammes per head per week. 

On I December 1917 the Minister of Agriculture and Food Supply 
issued a decree estabfching the conditions of bread cards. He fixed thus 
the bread ration to be allotted to each consumer: 

(1) Those who worked at trades requiring ph^’sical force, and agri¬ 
cultural labourers with small means : men above 16 years of age, 600 gram¬ 
mes ; women above 16, 500 grammes. 

(2) Those who worked at small trades, with very small means; men 
above 16, 400 grammes, women above 16, 300 grammes. 

(3) Other consumers: 200 grammes. 

But these rations cculd not be maintained at the above rates, the 
quantity of cereals available being insufficent, owing to the difiScultj^ of 
transport. 

According to the decree of i December 1917, the cards were indivi¬ 
dual, and bore the name of the holder; bj^ order of the Ministry they were 
addressed to the mayors of tho communes interefJted; the Communal Bread 
Of 5 ce drew up the lists of consumers by categories, distributed the cards, 
checked the lists, and besides the bread cards, gave to the consumers 
one or more books containiug tickets for 100 grammes of bread, in number 
sufficient to represent the ration allotted for the month. 
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With regard to the milling trade, the prenous regime had fixed a 
premium on the price of flour pa3"able to the bakers under the following 
conditions ; the price of flour being establifched b^ estimating the price of 
vvheat at 50 franc‘^, the State should pa^^ to the bakers a sum which, the 
actual cost of the flour being taken into account, would allow' of their sell¬ 
ing the bread at an average price ol 55 centimes per kilogramme. 

For this sj’stcm, very difficult to carry out, that of 28 December 1917 
was substituted, according to which the purchases from producers being 
made on account of the Slate, the State should re-^ell at a price lower 
than the purchasing price, in the interest of the public food supply'. It 
resulted that the millers were cuble to sell fi< ur throughout the country" 
at 51 francs per 100 kilogramme^, and that the price of bread for current 
consumption could be flxed at an average of 55 centimes per kilogramme. 
The Stale, undertaking to pay the difference between the price of wheat 
paid to the producers, and its price when re-sold to the millers, assured 
bread at a normal rate to the consumers. 

If the total production of the mills in any department should exceed 
the requirements of that depaitment, the permanent bureau w'as to deter¬ 
mine the quantitj” of cereals com to which every miller was entilled. The 
consequent reduction of manufacture should bear on all the mills in pro- 
poition to their production. If any department suffered from a deficiency 
of flour, the permanent bureaux interested should arrange among themselves 
to utilise the over-producti<m of an adjohing department. The excess of 
available production should be devoted to the formation of a stock of flour 
to be sent, by order of the central service, either to a warehouse orto depart¬ 
ments insufficiently supplied with flour. 

The system, of food tickets was established in Paris from 29 January 
1918, and from Apiil in the departments. It was not carried out without 
difficulty. Owing to the deficiency" of cereals available for bread making, 
a ministerial circular of the 21 IMarch 1918 decided on the following rates 
of rationing. 

Children under three years of age: 100 grammes per day ; 

Children of thirteen and over, and adults (men or women) of sixty 
years or less not occupied in vrork requiring physical strength, or not 
working at all: 300 grammes per day; 

Adults at work requiring physical strength ; 400 grammes per dsy; 

Men and women above sixty }"ears of age ; 200 grammes per day. 

A daily supplement of 100 grammes might be allotted by the local 
authorities, to adults engaged in particularly arduous work, including 
night-work and agricultuial labour. A daily" supplement of from 100 to 
200 grammes might also be allotted by the local authorities to old men 
occupied with such work. 

By a circular of 16 July 1918 it was decided that a supplementary 
allocation of 100 grammes of bread per day might be granted on present¬ 
ation of a certificate valid for three months at most, to women enceinte ; 
to persons attacked by tuberculosis, whatever might be the localisation 
of the malady, to anaemic persons, and to convalescents. A medical 
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certificate could in no case raise the total allocation of bread to more than 
500 grammes per da3'", whatever reason might be alleged by an invalid 
requiring an increase of nourishment. 

E. AgriciiUural Year 1918-19. — In spite of numerous differences 
of detail, the cereal system during this agricultural year differs little from 
that just described. It need only be pointed out that by a decree of 
10 October 1918 the daily rations of the different categories of consumers 
were after i XoTCmber modified as follows ; 

Children under three y’ears of age, 100 grammes per day; Children 
aged from three to thirteen, 300 grammes per day ; Consumers from thir¬ 
teen to seventy y’ears of age, not employ^ed in work requiring physical 
strength, or not engaged in work of any kind, 300 grammes per day; Con¬ 
sumers engaged in work requiring physical strength and consumers (up¬ 
wards of eleven years of age) occupied continally in agricultural labour, 
500 grammes per day’; Other consumers and people above seventy years 
of age, 300 grammes per day. 

Thus system remains still in force. 


§ 2 CoNsn^iprioN op 

To economise the nation's propcit3" in cattle and to facilitate the re- 
\ictualling of the army, the govemmenl thought it prudent to restrict 
the consumption of meat. In fact, the ci\dl population, at least in the 
towns, was consuming more meat than before the war, and the impor¬ 
tation of frozen meat was reduced. 

A ministerial circular of 27 January 1917 forbade every establishment 
open to the public to serve an3" one person with more than two courses and 
only one of these might be meat- A decree of 14 April 1917 went further, 
and forbade the consumption of meat at any meal served after sis o’clock 
p. m. escept on Sundays. Besides this, the butchers* shops were to cloee 
every day at one o’clock. 

This measure was 0UI3’ temporary, and was followed by the prohibi¬ 
tion of the sale of meat two days a week, Monday and Tuesda3\ This 
prohibition was pronounced by a ministerial circular of 14 I^Iay 1917, 
which extended the restriction to the period between 20 May and 15 Octo¬ 
ber 1917. It was applicable to all establishments open to the public ; 
for these two days butchers and pork-butchers were to dose thdr shops, 
and every week the abattoirs were also to be closed. Spedal dauses and 
exceptions were made in favour of educational or charitable institutions, 
as wdl as of military canteens and invalids. The re^ults obtained as a con¬ 
sequence bf these restrictions did not correspond to the economies anti- 
dpated; in June the consumption had diminished only by 3.87 per cent; 
in July and August, the consumption had only slightly’' diminished in 
comparison with that of the correspondiug months of the previous year. 
Moreover, at the end of the summer, when the cattle returned to their stalls, 
it seemed that the two meatless days were no longer a necessity^. Con- 
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sequently at the expiration of the period previously determined, the res¬ 
trictions on the sale of meat ceased; the scarcity of fodder and the condition 
of the national property in cattle seemed no longer to justify this measure. 

In the month of April 1918 the question again presented itsdf; the 
reduction of the supply of frozen meat and the difficulties in carrying out 
the requisitioning of cattle for the supply of the army, as at the same sea¬ 
son in the previous year, rendered necessarj’^ certain restrictions on the con- 
siunption of meat by the civil population. 

Accordingly the decree of 26 April 1918 forbade the offering meat for 
sale, whether fresh, frozen, salted, prepared or preserved, for three days 
a week, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday". It was also forbidden to dis¬ 
play meat in those days in establishments open to the public. These 
profusions did not apply to horse-meat, the sale of which was permitted is 
special butchers’ shops ; nevertheless the consumption of this meat was 
not permitted on those days in establishments open to the public. But¬ 
chers' shops (except those for horse-meat), tripe-shops and pork butchers 
shops were closed on the days when the sde of meat was forbidden. The 
public abattoirs were also closed every week from eleven o'dock on Monday 
night till six a m. on Friday. The number of head of cattle slaughtered 
each week in all the abattoirs of any one to\m was not to exceed the 
average number of animals of the same kind slaughtered each week in 
March 1918 ; decrees of the prefect fixed the maximum number permitted 
in each town. These restrictions did not apply to the supply for the arm¬ 
ies in the field or the troops stationed in the interior, nor yet to the can¬ 
teens of factories and industrial establishments. For these kst, exceptions 
were submitted to the prefect for authorization. For invalids nursed 
at home meat could only be purchased by permission of the mayor, grant¬ 
ed on the production of a medical certificate. 

On the 13 May 1918, a ministerial decree, completing these measures, 
fixed at 200 grammes the quantity of butchers’ meat that every consumer 
might receive on the Tuesday of ^ach week. This quantity might be 
given only on his producing a coupon of consumption. In restaurants 
the meat ration for each meal on Tu^ays was not to exceed 100 grammes. 

The institution of meatless days was intended to facilitate the tran¬ 
sition between the period when the cattle were housed and that of their 
being out at grass. The measure vras to be abrogated as soon as circum¬ 
stances permitted without damage to the supply of the armies. The res¬ 
trictions imposed having produced an economy of 20 per cent in the con¬ 
sumption of meat, a crisis in the cattle trade was averted. Besides, the 
animals were taken from the grass when a persistent drought prevented 
their remaining as long as it was hoped; the supply of frozen meat was 
re-established owing to important consignments; on the other hand, the 
scarcity of fruit and vegetables pre\ ented their being supplied to compensate 
for the restrictions on meat. Meatless days were therefore discontinued 
from 20 July 1918, but certain food r^trictions, suspended during the meat¬ 
less days, were revived in establishments for supplying food. On the 
I October 1918 it became necessary to regulate by decree the sale and con- 
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suraption of pork. A regulation of this kind was made indi^ensable by 
the fluctuation ascertained in the production of pork on account of the 
scarcity of the commodities required in pig-feeding. It therefore seemed 
indispensable in order to save the pigs: 

(1) to enact that throughout the land there should be a weekly 
period of three consecutive dat^s without pork, and with limitations in 
slaughtering and transport: 

(2) to forbid the preparation of tinned pork ; 

(3) to limit the manfacture of salt pork. 

Lastly, a decree of 19 October 1918 introduced a new system into 
the meat market, in order to ensure an efficacious control over prices. 
The measures passed by the decree may be thus summed up: 

(1) Suppression of the sale df cattle by dead-weight and the obli¬ 
gation to fix the price of cattle according to the live weight; 

(2) Obligatory production of certificates of the origin and the price 
of the cattle to be slaughtered. 

This wras the condition of affairs at the moment of the signing of the 
armistice, ii iCovember 1918. 


SPAIN. 
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§ I. Brief historical notes. 

The wars waged by Spain for many centuries, either for defence or 
for conquest, and the emigration which foflowed on the discover of Amer¬ 
ica, led to such a dedine in the population of the Iberian peninsula that 
the first Spanish census, taken in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
showed barelj’^ over 9,000,000 inhabitants. To-day this figme has doubled, 
but considering its area it is evident that Spain is still too scantily 
populated ; the present density of the population hardly amounts to forty 
inhabitants per square kilometre. Hence the need of carefully fostering the 
growth of the population, sure source of wealth, progress, and civilisation. 
Students of economic science in all ages have noted with anxiety the phen¬ 
omenon of depopulation in Spain and have sought means apt to limit 
emigration which is still considerable when compared to the population. 

The statistics published by the Direction of the Geographical Insti¬ 
tute (the only official ones for Spain) show that from 1882 to 1906 over 
twenty thousand persons emigrated each year; and in the years 1900 
to 1906 more than 250,000 inhabitants left Spain; half this number belonged 
to the agricultural classes. 

The problem is therefore not only an economic, but more especially 
an a^cultural one, and it has always been studied in this dual aspect by 
the Spanish CTOvemment, by the communal authorities, and by private 
students. 

During the period of the " Reconquest each \ictory obtained over 
the Moors left vast areas deserted and uncultivated which had to be de¬ 
fended and repeopled. The Kings, to consolidate the possession of the 
reconquered lands, granted exemptions and privileges to settle, even donat¬ 
ing tracts to those who undertook to cultivate them. They well knew that 
ownership of the land is the tie which attaches men most strongly to their 
country. Sometimes the owner of an estate tried to promote its settle¬ 
ment by offering houses, lands, the use of pasture lands, and personal 
rights in exchange for a small pajunent or certain personal services; these 
agreements, commonly known as ‘‘ carta de j>oUaci 6 n, ” were sometimes, 
but rarely, stipulated by the Communes, as, for instance, by the Commune 
of Segovia in 1297 and 1317. 

The most characteristic instance, however, is that of the settlement of 
the AlpujarraSj which began when, on the expulsion of 400,000 Moors, over 
400 vfllages were left deserted in the Kingdom of Granada. The Eng’s 
Government, after classifying the lands best suited to the needs of the 
farmers, offered them as a gift to settlers. Over 12,000 families accepted 
the offer, and to each, according to the number of its members and tikeir 
labour capacity, a house, arable land, a vineyard, woodland and pasture 
land was given. These royal grants were known as " suertes de poUacion. ” 

Of course it was not to be expected that these first attempts at land 
settlement should fuHy realise the desired results, nor that the measures 
enacted with that end in \iew should be perfect in all particulars. Thus, 
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for instance, the rent fixed by the “ ciduUs veales ” of 1571 and 1572, toge¬ 
ther with the tithes due to the Church, absorbed 20 % of the gross returns, 
and it is evident that the settlers must have found the burden too 
heavy. 

But as the legislators had at heart the end in view, they sought to 
find the means best suited for attaining it, and so after a few years the 
charge for rent was reduced, but all the settiers were made jointly respon¬ 
sible for its payment. The wise provisions which required the settler to 
live on his farm, which forbade him to alienate the grant, those dealing with 
the light of inheritance, and others prescribing penalties for settlers who 
failed to farm their land properly, show that the authors of the scheme were 
thoroughly acquainted with the problems of agriculture and of land set¬ 
tlement. Unfortunately the legislators did not receive in the enforcement 
of the law the support they had a right to expect from the government ad¬ 
ministration, and as a result of this and other and tninor causes the desired 
results were not brought about. 

It was, however, in the second half of the eighteenth century, rather 
than in the earlier periods, that the problem of repopulation was made the 
subject of special stud3^ Many projects were put forward under Ferdinand 
\T and during the reign of Charles III. The latter, bj^- a “ cedula " of 
28 February 1767, authorised the immigration into Spain of six thousand 
German and Flemish settlers to repopulate part of the Sierra Morena. 

The regulations for the enforcement of this law, issued in July of the 
same year, are full of wise provisions, but space will not permit of our stat¬ 
ing the leading points. Suffice it to say that this settlement was carried 
out so rapidly that after one year 1,287 foreign families and 287 Spanish 
families, 6,625 persons in aH, were occupying and cultivating the desert 
area of the Parrilla. 

Almost simultaneously the province of Ciudad Rodrigo was repeopled, 
and orders were given to construct centres of population along the road 
going from Madrid to the province of Estremadura. Barety ten years 
kter the settlement of Encinas del Prfndpe was undertaken, and for this 
purpose a regulation was enacted containing very sensible and interesting 
prodsions. A similar enactement was made in 1791 to regulate the repop¬ 
ulation of the province of Salamanca. 

Unfortunately these more recent measures, partly for the same causes 
that came into play in the case of the previous efforts, partly as the result 
of heavier taxation, and partly also owing to the grant of amortization in 
favour of the Municipalities, failed to achieve their purpose. And thus also 
the whole of the nineteenth century passed by without a satisfactory so¬ 
lution being found for the problem of repopulation and home colonisation. 

Meantime landed property in Spain had undergone great changes (i); 

(1) Eor foil mEormatioa on this subject we refer the reader to the article The Distribution 
of Riual Property and Closer Settlement in rdation to the Agrarian Problem, ’* pubh^ed in 
oar issues of May and July 19x6. This article shows with the help of many documents and 
statistics the present status of rural property in Spain. 
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great estates had become the rule, and, as above stated, emigration was 
increasing to an alarming extent. 


§ 2. The act oe 30 august 1907, and the regulations 
OP 23 OCTOBER, 1918. 

The S5mthesis of all the measures enacted in the latter half of last 
century and in the first years of this one, supplemented by others counseled 
bj' modem experience and progress, is to be fotmd in the bill introduced 
into the Cortes hy the ]\finister of Agriculture, Augusto Gonzales Besaga, 
and approved by it on 30 August 1907. To afford the reader a clear idea 
of the action taken by the Spanish Government in the legislative field to 
settle the serious question of home colonization and repopulation, we will 
give an outline of this law and illustrate its underlying principles. 

It is characteristic of this measure that it was not introduced as final 
nor as the best that could be de^dzed in the matter of home colonization and 
repopulation, but was presented as a pro\isional experiment. By this we 
do not mean that the law itself was pro\dsional; it was permanent; but the 
possibility of amendments, transformations, and complementary measures 
was wisely recognised as the problable result of practical experience. In 
short, it is a law in process of development; and so that this special char¬ 
acter should not escape the attention of the legislator a government body 
was established not only to attend to enforcing the law but also to study 
possible improvements and additions which, although comprized in the 
spirit of the act, were not yet in the letter. 

The Government body referred to was the “ Central Commission for 
Home Colonization and Repopulation ” which, under article 6 of the above 
mentioned law, consists of an Ex-Crown Minister, who is the diairman, 
of two Senators, two Deputies, the Director General of Agriculture, 
the Director General of Taxation and Revenue, two forestry engineers, two 
agronomists, and two persons of recognised competence nominated by the 
Institute of Social Reform. 

The duties of this Commission consist in deciding what lands are suit¬ 
ed to settlement, in dividing them and assigning them, in drawing up 
plans for the settlements, studying the needs of cultivation and drainage, 
and lastly, as already stated, in proposing to the Government improvements 
to be introduced into the law, in order that they may be placed before the 
Cortes for its approval. 

The main purpose of the Act of 1907, as stated in Art. i, is to " settle 
families destitute of means of work, or of capital to meet their requirements, 
to reduce emigration, to people the country-side, and to bring under culti¬ 
vation uncultivated or insufficiently cultivated lands. ” This is to be 
achieved by settling poor labouring families suited to farm wurk on uncul¬ 
tivated crown lands, and particularly on those which are inalienable, as 
long as they do not form part of the forest wealth of Spain. In like m an ner 
the Communes are authorized to alienate their lands — except that portion 
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assigned to purposes of public utility — if susceptible of being divided up 
into small holdings. Grants may only be made to married couples or 
widowers with children, and in no cases to batchelors. 

Such lands are not, however, given in fee simple, but for the first five 
years the grantee is only the occupier and can be turned out if he fails to 
fulfil his legal obligations. After this lapse of time he becomes the owner, 
but has not yet full property rights, as for a period of ten years from the 
grant the lands are subject to other legal servitudes: they may not be alien¬ 
ated either by sale or by gift or by exchange ; they may not be mortgag¬ 
ed except to the Government or the Municipality, and in case of death — 
and this holds good even after the ten year period — the property rights 
in the farm may only be transferred to one person. 

Settlers who start an agricultural industry in connection with their 
farm are assigned money awards to encourage them. 

These are in brief the main provisions of the law of 1907. 

To get a proper understanding of their practical importance the lead¬ 
ing points in the regulations for their enforcement must be examined, as 
these are what really show the great care and activity of the Government 
in fostering home colonization and the repopulation of Spain. 

There are three sets of regulations for the enforcement of the law: 
the first dates back to 13 December 1907 ; the second to 13 March 1908 ; 
and the last to 23 October 1918. 

Obviously the second, published only three months after* the first, 
could not contain amendments of great importance, and indeed, except 
for an additional and unimportant article, the two sets of regulations are 
identical. But the third set, published in 1918, clearl}’' shows the lesson 
taught by more than ten years' experience, and it is this set only which we 
will examine. 

The lands to be assigned to settlers are, more especially, known as in¬ 
alienable crown lands; in their case the enforcement of the law is compulsory, 
and the only exception made is in favour of those areas the preservation of 
which is deemed necessary to the forest wealth of the country or whose area 
is of less than 30 hectares,, g,s in this case they are inadequate to meet the 
needs of a settlement. 

A law passed on 27 December 1910, amended the Act of 1907: it 
authorized the subdivision of crown lands which have already’ been put up 
for auction by the Mnistry of Finance and adjudicated, in those cases when 
actual possession has not yet been taken on account of failure to make the 
required payments. 

I/ands owned by the Communes, or held by them in usufruct, may 
also be used for settlements. This dass of lands however may only be par¬ 
celled out into holdings with the consent of the Communal councils. Lands 
described in the Land Register of the LEnistry of Agriculture as set aside 
for public use may also be assigned to settlers when this is deemed advis¬ 
able, for special reasons, by the Central Commission. 

After the Central Commission has made a preliminary survey of a zone 
proposed for settlement, it must draw up a concrete plan and submit 
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it to the Government for approval. As a rule, the holdings must be re^- 
lar in shape and be of free access ; they must be of such size that the family 
of a farm labourer can cultivate them normally on the days and during the 
hours when they are not working for other farms, thus procuring for them¬ 
selves supplementary earnings over and above their daily wages. 

If the settlement is to be on a larger scale, the Commission must also 
see that the holdings to be assigned to each family are of nearly equal pro¬ 
ductive capacity, and such that the settler, after obtaining profits represent¬ 
ing interest on the capital invested, may obtain from the land the requisite 
means to support his family. Kach settlement must be provided with the 
necessary farm buildings, and, as a rule, each holding carries with it a home 
adequate to house the family. The settlement must be equipped with a 
church or chapel, a school, a house for the teachers, a meeting room, postal 
and telephonic service, a chemist’s shop and a house for the doctor, store 
houses for the co-operative associations, warehouses, a mill, a bakerj% etc. 

The buildings must be simple and solid, and as far as possible in the 
style of the locality". 

When all is ready for the settlement, the engineer-director publishes 
a prodaniation indting applicants. Preference is given to families be¬ 
longing to the district in w^hich the land to be granted is situated, next to 
those belonging to the same pro\rince, last of all come outsiders. Other 
things being equal, preference is given to the more numerous families. 

When the requisite number of settlers has been secured, lots are 
diaun to determine the rotation in which the families are to select their 
holdings. The provisions of the law are supplemented by a very important 
one contained in the regulations which makes i^a dne qua non for the main¬ 
tenance of the grant that the farm be cultivated uninterruptedly, and that 
if, owing to the death of the grantee, a holding be left uncultivated for a 
year it is held to be unproductive and action can be taken to recall it. 

In order that a settlement be entitled to the privileges granted by 
law it must be inhabited by not less than twenty families; only as an ex¬ 
ception, and when the land is absolutely unfit to support so many, this 
number may be reduced, but in no case may the number of families be 
less than ten. 

Artide 8 of the Act requires the members of a settlement to form a 
co-operative assodation among themselves. This association shall pro¬ 
vide the settlement with credit, act as a savings bank, friendly sodety, 
insurance, purchase and sale sodety and promote all those improvements 
and material and moral advantages which can be obtained by mutual aid 
and united effort toward a common purpose. 

This is one of the wisest provisions of the law and is certainly that 
which will prove of the greatest benefit to the members of an agricultural 
settlement, lilindful that the members of a new settlement may not have 
the requisite ability to manage a co-operative assodation the law entrusts 
this duty to the Central Commission. 

The formation of these assodations, which are also in the nature of 
agricultural syndicates, takes place immediately after the adjudication 
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of tlie holdings, and it is their duty to purchase aU that is needful for the 
settlers and their families, seed, fertihzers, implements, Kve-stock; pre¬ 
pare and sell the produce of the settlement; organize insurance, credit 
and thiift; co-operate with other S3mdicates and co-operative associa¬ 
tions, agricultural or other; manage the public services required by the 
communes ; promote lectures, provide for education, and for medical care 
and assistance in case of illness or accidents; attend to the up-keep and 
repair of the communal buildings, furniture, etc. ; administer and dis¬ 
tribute the money awards granted, as aforesaid, under the law. 

The capital of these co-operative associations consists mainly of sub¬ 
sidies, grants, and loans made by the Government through the agency of 
the Central Commission and of other public bodies, but it is also increased 
by private donations ; regular receipts are secured by the dues paid by the 
setders in money or in kind, by the personal service contributed by the 
members at fixed periods, by profits realized on business done and on 
the sale of the products obtained from the live-stock held in common. 

All the settlers, heads of families and owners of a holding, or their 
widows, are required to be members of the co-operative association, and 
all must share ^ke in forming the capital fund, as also in the distribution 
of the profits which the association makes. 

A fuller summary of the regulations of 1918 will be found in the An- 
nuaire International de Legislation Agricole (Vllth Year, 1918) published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture (Rome, 1919) on pages 915- 
927. We refer the reader desirous of fuller particulars to that publica¬ 
tion, and win now briefly set forth the results so far obtained by the appli¬ 
cation of the law and regulations. 


§ 3. Results oe the application op the act. 

In illustrating the practical results obtained by the application of the 
law a better idea will be given by reviewing the more important settle¬ 
ments formed since 1907, rather than by a general statement which, of 
course, could only be approximately correct. 

Ever since its formation the Central Commission set resolutely to' vroik, 
and in its Report on its first year’s labours it was able to point not only 
to several projects, the study of which was well in hand, but also to a set¬ 
tlement, fairly complete in all its parts, and already being effected on the 
lands of La Algaida in the province of Cadiz. The selection of this locality 
had been made, first of all, in view of the easy water communications whidi 
allowed of cheap carriage for the produce of the settlement, secondly in 
view of the'subterranean waters which allowed of cheap irrigation, and 
lastly on account of the poverty stricken condition of the workers in that 
district which induced them to emigrate. Of the 461 hectares assigned to 
the settlement only 53 remained uncultivated, and 250 were divided up 
into holdings; 126 hectares were assigned to the co-operative association as 
a protective zone ; 18 were required for roads and buildings, and the re- 
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maindet was used as a uuisery for American vines and as an experimental 
field. 

The total cost of installiiig the settlers amounted to 1,096,756 pesetas; 
the value of the lands divided up amounted to 1,350,000 pesetas for those 
brought under intensive cultivation and 700,000 for those used for vineyards. 
A loan of 70,000 pesetas was made to the settlers, to be amortized in ten 
years. 

In 1910 the settlement of El Plans in the province of Alicante was 
made and in 1911 that of Sierra de Salinas, This latter is deserving of 
special mention; the settlement covers an area of 2,733 hectares partly 
in the province of Alicante and partly in that of Murcia where it takes 
the name of Goto de Salinas, 

With the exception of some rocky sections imsuited to cultivation, the 
land may be diAuded into three zones; one, divided into holdings, is in the 
plain and the soil is very fertile; another is mostly mountainous and the 
soil, in which lime predominates, is of average fertility. The third, yet 
more mountainous, is not really suited to cultivation but is well adapted 
to reafforestation. These tfiree zones are divided fox settlement into 49 
lots, with an area varying, according to the quality of the soil, the condi- 
tions of cultivation, the exposure, etc. Thus some lots attain a maximum 
area of 20 hectares 'while others are of the minimum area of 10 hectares. 

The settlers installed themselves there in 1914; but at first the isolation, 
the lack of industry of some who thought they could live at the expense of 
the Govemement, and perhaps other causes made development very slow, 
more especially so as some of the settlers, engaged on afforestation works, 
could live on their wages and so thought it unnecessary to exert themselves 
in cultivating their holdings. Nevertheless a few sensible and active people 
saved the situation; by word and deed they encouraged the lazy, and in 
1918 the settlement had attained full development. Each settler possesses 
a plantation of 700 olive-trees and a small vineyard, but these latter, so far, 
do not seem to have given satisfactory results. 

As was to be expected, the soul of the settlement of Sierra de Salinas 
was the co-operative associa-tion; by "the purchase and sale of cereals it realiz¬ 
ed 3>9^,902 pesetas for 111,990 kgs, of grain; 35,800 kgs. of hyperphosphates 
were sold to'the settlers and the profits realised on the purchase and sale 
of foodstuffs amounted to 3,191.34 pesetas which were equitably distributed 
amo^ the members. Most of the settlers, taking advantage of the credit 
fadlities afforded them by the co-operative association, have purchased 
farm animals, carts, implements, etc. 

Ten kilometres from the capital is the settlement of La Alqueira^ cov¬ 
ering an area of 467 hectares of plain land; the soil is fairly rich in nitrates 
and potash but somevrhat deficient in sulphuric add. It is di'vided up into 
55 holdings, of which 22 each of an area of 3 hectares are cultivated as 
vine3rards, and the other 33 each have 6 hectares under cereal crops and 
1 hectare under vines. * 

The harvest returns were 90,170 kgs. in 1917-18, and 183,299 in 1918-19. 
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The maxiintim earnings obtained on any one holding were 3,250 pesetas in 
1918 and 4,080 in 1919. 

Another settlement deserving mention is that of Mongo (the Roman 
Monsagonis) in the north of the province of Alicante. It is 753 metres 
above the sea-level, and covers an area of from 1,200 to 1,300 hectares. 
Once this ground was covered by a vast pine-forest which gradually died off, 
leaving the place in a state of desolation. In May 1908 an engineer of the 
Central Commission visited this estate and proposed that it be brought 
under cultivation. The first section, known as Mongo-Denia, covers some 
650 hectares, from which 235 must be deducted for they consist of a huge 
mass of rock which caps the mountain. 

Forty families have been settled there, cultivating indi\idual holdings 
as well as a holding held in common. The average income of each settler 
is 3,070 pesetas; a small sum undoubtedly, but which yet allows the work¬ 
er to live pretty comfortably', which he could not do if he were dependent 
on the wages of a day labourer. Moreover, it is to be hoped that Tvhen the 
Government will be able to advance larger sums the conditions of the 
settlers will be considerably^ improved. 

We cannot pass by in silence another settlement which, although it is 
yet only a project, deser\’es special mention on account of its size. We 
refer to the settlement of Gandaras de Prado, in the south of Galicia, very 
well situated for the Roman road which goes to the Portuguese frontier 
runs through it as does also the railway w^Mch connects Orense with Vi^o. 
It covers an area of 418 hectares. A plan for diversified farming is pro¬ 
posed for this settlement, that is to say each holding of about three hectares 
will be used not only for raising crops but also for raising livestock on a small 
scale. Each holding will be provided with four head of cattle, six sheep, 
three goats, three pigs, and fifty head of poultry. The annual income of 
each holding is expected to amount to about 2,300 pesetas. 

In July 1919 the Central Commission proposed to the Government to 
make an important settlement in Andalusia, on a tract of 10,000 hectares 
which can be irrigated from the swamps of the Guadalcacia, and which would 
be brought under intensive cultivation by no fewer than three or four thous¬ 
and families. The preparatory works will, of course, be long and costly-, but, 
as a beginning, 2,000 hectares divided up into 650 holdings have already been 
set aside for settlers. The Commission estimates the cost of puttir^ them 
into working order at over half a million pesetas, which the Government 
wdU loan with the requisite guarantees of repa3nnent within a period of 
tw-enty:-five years at an interest rate of five per cent, per a nn u m . 


sis 

These few examples clearly show that the Government is devoting 
careful study to the problem of home colonization in Spain and that it has 
found the right way of soh-ing it. Undoubtedly much has stUl to be done, 
but the activity so far displayed by that important body, the Central 
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Commission, is a guarantee that new and more effective means will be 
thought out for the final solution of the difficult problem. The obstacles 
in the way are serious and many, but they are not insuperable; the Works 
of able and learned students of this question contain practical suggestions ; 
there are examples to encourage the farmer and enable him to overcome 
the disappointment caused by early failures; proposals have been made which 
will reduce the hea\w expenditure required for organizing a settlement; 
suggestions are available which should induce the owners of large tracts of 
uncultivated land to attempt its reclamation, and practical ad\ice of all 
kinds is forthcoming which should provide the legislator with material for 
drafting a new Act, radically modifi5dng an}’- antiquated features in the 
measure passed in 1907. 


MISCEI/I/AKEOUS INFORMATIOjST REE/ATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECOK 03 ^iy IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

FRANCE. 

PROFIT SHARING IN AGRICULTURE. — CcMnptes lendus des s^ces de rAcad^mie 
d’Agncultuxe de Fiance, session oi 28 April 1920. 

The French Academy of Agriculture having entrusted to two of its 
sections the task of considering the question of the best course to be taken 
in order to unite more closely all who were working together for the success 
of agriculture, from the first rejected the idea of profit-sharing in the exact 
sense of the words, because on a farm, stiH more than in a workshop, the 
figures representing the profits are liable to be contested, especially be¬ 
cause in agriculture the profits are in continual danger of being lost through 
external factors, such as atmospheric conditions. Hence serious disap¬ 
pointments may await the profit-sharers and perhaps an element of dis¬ 
couragement instead of a stimulant. 

The Academy has therefore mianimously reco mme nded less ambi¬ 
tious solutions on the following principles; 

To the labourers fixed wages should be guaranteed at the normal 
rate of wages in the district, and they should be given an interest on the 
one hand in the increase of production, both vegetable and animal, and 
on the other hand in the diminution of expenses, both with regard to the 
cost of materials, and that of labour. 

To give the labourers an interest in the increase of vegetable or animal 
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production, they should receive a premium calculated, not on the sale 
price, but on the quantity produced, so much per quintal of com, or oats, 
so much per hectolitre of vdne made, or in the case of animal produce, so 
much for every animal raised or fattened, so much per kilogramme of but¬ 
ter produced, etc. How to give the labourers an interest in the diminution 
of expenses is a mote dif&cult question. But its solution is not impossible, 
and with a little ingenuity a system may be invented and worked by which 
premiuuGLS or gratifications will be given for avoiding the nec^ity of repairs 
to harness, tools and machines, if the employees succeed in keeping the ex¬ 
penses of the employer below a certain fixed sum. 

In short, the Academy considers that the best method of giving 
the labourer an interest in agricultural improvement, is to ensure to him 
the rate of wages normal in the district, and to give him in addition, pre¬ 
miums on production and economies, the head of the undertaking being, 
in all circumstances, the undisputed master of the direction of the works. 


I<ITHUANIA. 

PROPOSED AGRARIAN REFORM.0/ Jourtud, N» 1211. I/mdpn, 
12 Febroaiy 1920. 

Before the war the Russian Government owned an average of 10 per 
cent, of the landed estates of Lithuania; the rest was divided among persons 
of Russian origin at various times. A portion of these estates were granted 
with special privileges to Russian statesmen. These were known as " majo¬ 
rat ” aod “ fideikommiss. The proprietor of a majorat estate had no right 
to sdl or mortgage it and if he had no lawful successor the estate reverted 
to the Government. The owner of a fideikommiss could dispose of his 
estate only to members of the family. Some estates were also granted to 
Russians in fee simple. 

In aH, about 36 per cent, of the total land area belonged to private land- 
owners and big proprietors, possessing not less than 2,000 hectares. Of 
the remainder, 60 per cent, represented farms of not over 100 desiatins; 
18.4 per cent, farms from 100 to 1,000 desiatins ; and 21.6 per cent, farms 
over that area. 

Among those engaged in fanning, 98.4 per cent, were smallholders of 
not more than 100 desiatins; 1.5 per <^t. were holders of from 100 to 1,000 
desiatins; and o.i per cent, big holders of 1,000 desiatins and over. Of small 
farms not exceeding three desiatins there were about 110,000 representing 
28 per cent, of the farming population. Half-a-million persons, or about 15 
to 20 per cent, of the agricultural population, were lanffless. 

The fundamental principles of the proposed land reforms are as follows: 
From all Government-owned land, majorats, estates in gift and expropriat¬ 
ed lands which exceed the maximum norm to be permitted there is being 
formed a special land fund or r^erve. The proposed maximum norm is 200 to 
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300 desiatin^. The balance will be divided among the small farmer class and 
those without land, in the first place to veteran soldiers, in fee simple, if de¬ 
sired, or leased in the proportion of 6 to 20 hectares per family. If close to a 
town the grant will be considerably less. This land is to be transferred for 
cash down or on very easy terms of payment; 90 per cent, of the value to be 
paid in instalments spread over 45 years. For expropriated land, the Govern - 
ment will make payments extending over 66 years. The first land to be 
expropriated will be estates ruined during the war, or the cultivation of 
which is below the average. 


PORTUGAL. 


BIEL for granting LAND TO DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. — Diafio de noUcias. 

Lisbon, 4 April 1920. 

The Portuguese government has recently presented to Parliament a 
bill for the expropriation of uncultivated lands, whether private property 
or belonging to public administrations, in order to constitute small agri¬ 
cultural colonies of from five to twenty hectares in extent, to be managed 
by discharged soldiers (Casais Aii^ricolas dos Soldados da Grande Guerra). 

The order in which the plots are to be distributed will be detennined by 
the militarj' claims of the candidates (mutilated, decorated for bravery, 
decorated with the military" cross). The government opening the neces¬ 
sary^ credit to the colonists, and authorizing them to avail themselves 
of all the profusions of the law as regards co-operation requires from them 
a reasonable price for each plot. These plots will be exempt from all taxes 
for 25 years, the period necessary* for continued possession to be trans¬ 
formed into right of property^, but the holders will be under an obligation 
to pay^ an annual simi commensurate with the extent of the plot. 

It is understood thnt within the prescribed period the plot shall nei¬ 
ther be alienated nor burdened with any* obligation or mortgage bond ex¬ 
cept such as may* be for the advantage of the State, and consequent on agri¬ 
cultural credit transactions to w^hich it has given consent. 

It is hoped that with the passing of this biU and the application of 
the law a large extent of uncultivated land will in a short time produce 
food sufiident to make Portugal independent of foreign supplies: in any 
case it is certain that these profusions will put the food problem on the way 
to a definite solution. 


ALFRFDO.RUGGFRI, gerente respoimbile. 
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Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of A^culture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by ddegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

{b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ,* 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of ^ri- 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
sgricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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FINLAND. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF CO-OPERATION [ConUnuation) (r). 

» 

§ 3. I^OCAE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

We will now explain rapidly the position of local co-operative socie¬ 
ties according to the latest available data, adding some comparison with 
previous years, so as to throw light on their progressive development. It 
will be seen that notwithstanding the ineritable reaction after the war, 
and the state of internal disorder manifested in a later period, yet as a whole 
the co-operative movement in Finland continues to grow with happy re¬ 
sults. We limit the present stud}" to three of the principal forms of co¬ 
operation : co-operative dairies, co-operative credit banks, and co-opera¬ 
tive distributive societies. 

A. Co-operative Dairies. 

During the war there was a conriderable numerical development of co¬ 
operative dairies, rising from 410 at the end of 1913 to 494 at the end of 
1918. 

Unfortunately the statistics elaborated by the “ Pellervo ” as to the 
composition, working and results of these societies are incomplete, refer- 


z) For the first part of this artide see our issue of May 1920. 
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ring to a different number of societies in different years, and comparison 
of one period with another is accordingly imperfect and sometimes 
impossible. 

Of the 494 dairies in existence at the end of 1918, 328 had sent in the 
number of their members, a total of 41,584. Thus in that year the average 
number of members per dairj’ was 127. Ovly 5 societies had more than 500 
members (the most numerous was the “ lisalmen Osuusmeijerei ’’ in the 
district of Kuopio, with 8S2 members), 52 had from 200 to 500 members, 96 
from 100 to 200, 82 from 50 to 100, 75 from 20 to 50, and 18 fewer than 20 
(the smallest was the ‘ ‘ Basto andelsmejerei ” in the district of Abo, with 
II members). 

For 399 societies the value of the shares was known for 1918. It was 
usually 20 marks, but rose in some dairies to a maximum of 40 marks, and 
in others fell to a minimntTi of one mark per head; the members are gener¬ 
ally expected to pay besides a supplementary contribution which usually 
amounts to one and a half of the share. As to liability, out of 396 so¬ 
cieties which gave information on the subject, 122 had adopted the system 
of unlimited liabilit3*, 155 that of liability limited to an amount varying 
from a minimum of 5 to a maximum of 100 marks ; in 119 the members 
were not liable. 

The total number of cows possessed hy members of 328 co-operative 
dairies was 264,698, with an average of 6.4 per member ; for 317 dairies the 
members who possessed few^er than 4 cows were 15,159, those who had from 
4 to 15 were 20,516, those who had more than 15 were 2,971. 

In the greater number of cases the dairies receive milk from the farmers 
who belong to them, but—espedallj'in the east and northeast where the 
population is very sparse — there are societies which receive instead cream* 
obtained hy means of separators wrhidi the peasants have in their homes, 
and lastly*, there are societies which receive both milk and cream; of 371 
societies which furnished particulars on this subject, in 1918,248 bdonged 
to the first category, 88 to the second, and 35 to the third. We hear of 
195 dairies which receive produce also from non-members, while iii have 
declared that they are supplied only by their owm members. The total 
quantity of milk sent in to 307 dairies in 1918 was 160,965,583 kilos, with 
a daily' average per society of 2,229 hilos., and an average per cow of 703 
kHos. per annum. As to machinery in their possession 363 societies out 
of 406 declared that they possessed separators, and 36 had refrigerators: 
seven devoted themselves exd-usively to maldng cheese. As to the form 
of power employed, 276 out of these 406 dairies used steam, 5 used electri¬ 
city, 7 used both steam and electricity, 9 used water pow’^er, 2 used steam 
and water power, 48 used animal traction, 52 used manusd labour, and 7 
used animal traction and manual labour together. In about 75 per cent, 
of the societies the milk waspasteurised (in 1918 this was the case in 258 dai¬ 
ries out of 345 which furnished particulars on this subject). Out of 
160,965,383 kilos, of milk received by 307 dairies in’1918,130,643,654 were 
utilized for butter making, 3,579,279 for cheese making, 369,684 for pay¬ 
ments in kind, and 24,381,766 were sold. 
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The quantity of butter manufactured was 638,005 kilos., of cheese 
395,366 kilos. 

Several societies do other business besides dairying. Thus in 1918, 
39 societies stated that in addition thej' carried on the business of milling, 
18 the breeding of pigs, 4 agriculture, 3 urorking in wood, 2 collective pur¬ 
chases, I glass making, etc. 

The total balance sheet of 287 societies showed in 191S the folloTJving 
situation; 


Assets, 

Marks 

Lialnl ties. 

Marks 

In hand. 

1,371,712 

Loan capital: 


Deposits, credits, shares etc. . 

7,464,853 

Govennnent loans. 

477,583 

Buildings and fixtures. .... 

5,548,545 

Loans from banks etc.. . . 
Oimed capital: 

5,745,559 

Minor assets . 

687,439 

Share capital. 

3,734,909 

Produce in stodk, etc . ... 

4,359,547 

Supplementaiy payments. . 

2,035,433 

Supplementaty payments . . . 

103,586 

Reserve fund. 

1,468,006 



Working fund. 

1,708,132 



Excess of assets. 

4,366,070 

Total . . . 

19,535,683 

Total . . . 

19,535,682 


Table V. — Aggregate Balange Sheets at Co-operative Dairies 
from 1905 to 1918. 

(in thousands of xnarks). 

Assets 14 at>ihties 




Build¬ 
ings ,, 
and 

fiztuies 

Vaiious 

Supple¬ 

mentary* 

pay¬ 

ments 

Total 

1 

Loans 
granted 
by the 

Stale 

Other 

loans 

Owned 

capital 

Total 

Excess 

of 

assets 

1918 

7,465, 

5,549 

6,418 

104 

19,536 

478 

5,746 

8,946 

15.170 

4.366 

1917 

5,*90 

5.182 

5,481 

36 

15,989 

486 

5,109 

7,216 

X 2 , 8 xX 

3.178 

1916 

5,198' 

6,103 

3.352 

47 

14,700 

813 

3,757 

7,616 

12,x86 

*,514 

1915 

4.173 

6,132 

2,262 

61 

12,628 

1.144 

2,406 

6,713 

10.263 

*,365 

1914 

2,812' 

6,848 

1.597 

73 

11,330 

1,353 

2,735 

6.227 

10,315 

1,015 

1913 , 

2,290 

6,550 

1.316 

84 

10,240 

1,468 

2,305 

5,571 

9,344 

896 

1912 

2,266 

6,668| 

1,136 

So 

10,150 

1.677 

2,298 

5,203 

9.178' 

97* 

1911 

1,8581 

7,2621 

1,076 

159 

10,355 

2,006 

2.744 

4,750 

9,500 

855 

1910 , 

1,300 

7.083 

934' 

2 X8 

9,535 

2,179 

2,830 

3,915 

8,924' 

6x1 

1909 ' 

I,o 82 | 

7,2871 

967 

282 

9 618 

2.584 

3,259 

3,320 

9.163 

455 

1908 1 

937 

6 . 936 | 

840 

2251 

8,938, 

2.6x9 

3,132 

2,672 

8 , 4*3 

^ 515 

1907 

632 

6,022' 

602 

194 

7,450 

2,086 

3 .III 

I.914 

7.111 

339 

1906 

4341 

4 ,i^i 9 

366 

83 i 

5,102 

L 343 

2.332 

1,192 

4,867 

235 

1905 1 

286, 

2,715 

326j 

34 , 

3,361 

752 

i,662| 

729 

3.143 

218 
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The owned ca|«ital lepteseats an averageof 59 per cent of the total cap¬ 
ital at the disposal of the co-operative dairies; of the 287 societies of whidi 
we possess data, 66 provide for their own requirements exdusivdy out of 
fhdT own means, while for 156 the loan capital represented less than 50 per 
cent, and for 65 above 50 per cent. The dairies which have recourse to 
State credit are 33, for sums varying from 1,250 to 40,000 marks. 

We reproduce in the Table V (page 457) the position from 1905 to 1918 
of certain items of assets and liatnUties, pointir^ out however that the data 
are not exactly- comparable, as they rder from year to year to a different 
number of sodeties. 

The account of receipts and expenditure was in 1918, also for 287 dai- 
nes, as follows: 



Marks 

Debit. 

Marks 

Available stuplus brought for- 


Deficit brought forward fr^m 


ward from 191^. 

-12,727 

1917. 

49 , 0 x 8 

From sales . 

113,202,117 

Sums paid for milk, cream, etc. 

100,051,981 

Various receipts, /work done 


Working expenses. 

8,180,208 

gratis, profits of accessory in¬ 


Other e:iq>enses. 

907,845 

dustries, interest, etc) . . . 

1,672,191 

Carried forward. 

2,139,593 

Supplementary payments. . . 

I 36 ,oSo 

Excess of receipts over expen¬ 




diture . 

4,366,070 

Total . . • 

Xi 3 , 6 «j 4 ,ri 5 

Total . . . 

ii 5 , 694 » 7 i 3 


T. 4 BLE VI .—Receifts and Payments of Co-operative Dairies Jrom 1905 to 1908. 

^ thousands of mark^. 

Recdpts Bzpenditore 




Xnduding 


mdnding 


Totals 

receipts 
accroing 
from sales 

Totals 

i 

Sums paid 1 

for milk, Expense? Bonus 
cream, etc ' 


19x8 • - 

115.695 

113,203 

111,329 

X0O,0’2 

8,180 

2,X40 

1917 . 

79,156 

77,594 

75.978 

67,319 

6,526 

2,176 

19x6 ... 

61,958 

60,500 

59,445 

51,490 

6,012 

1,911 

19x5 . 

47 ,707 

46,750 

45.342 

39,209 

4,763 

1,307 

1914 . • 

38.567 

36,319 

37,557 

3X.224 

4,425 

1,001 

1913. 

36.515 

34,303 

35.619 

29,762 

4,022 

993 

19x2. 

34.073 

31.801 

33 .XOI 

27.645 

3.614 

1,033 

19x1. 

32418 

30,200 

31.563 

26,296 

3 , 5^5 

951 

1910. 

27.004 

25,x63 

26,393 

21,761 

3,234 

785 

1909 . 

24.343 

22,739 

23.887 

19,559 

3,201 

640 

1908. 

22,965 

21,630 1 

22,501 

xS,6o6 

3,0x2 

572 

1907 . .... 

17.468 

16,470 ' 

17,130 

14,110 

2,366 

432 

1906. 

13.906 

12,853 

13.671 

11,566 

1,663 

300 

1905. 

11.437 

10,535 j 

11,2x9 

9,622 

1.357 

209 
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The dairie® which closed the year with a loss, and were obliged to 
recur to supplementary payments were 23, against 264 which had an ex¬ 
cess of receipts over expenditure. 

In Table \T (page 458) we sum up the total financial results of the co¬ 
operative dairies from 1903 to 1918, making the usual reservation about 
comparing the data. 


B. Co-operative Credit Societies. 

The co-operative credit societies also increased in number during 
the period of the war: while in 1913 there were 476, at the end of 1918 there 
were 708. Thus in five years there was an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 

The facts given here refer only to the credit societies financed by the 
Central Credit Institute. They are all agricultural in character, and in 
1918 they numbered 606, with 28,854 niembers, or an average of 47 
members in each. Only 41 societies numbered more than 100 members 
(the largest is the “ Vesannon *’ in the district of Kuopio with 237 members); 
175 had from 30 to 100, and 390 less than 50 with a minimum of 9 (for the 
“ Lopenkulman ” in the district of Abo). 

Table ^^I. — Number, Amount ana Duration of Loans granted 
by Local Ciedtt Societies. 


, I Ntunber of loans Pocentage of 

I 'r 4 1 A granted 01 the dnraticm of canons eateries of loans 


Years 1 

Number Average, 

amount amount 

1 of 

1 of per 

loaub ioan 

Year 

than 
or I >ear 

and less 
™ than 3 

more 

than 

3 sears 

for fiiftn for more 

I year ^ than 



■iwaTtaa 









marks 








19x8 ...... 

10,122 

5.369 

550 

2,138 

4,757 

3,227 

21.12 

47.00 

31.88 

1917 . 

11,809 

4.583 

388 

2,669 

5.674 

3.466 

22.60 

48.05 

29.35 

1916. 

20,375 

4,743 

233 

4,415 

10,236 

5724 

21.67 

50.24 

28.09 

1915 . 

27.464 

4,132 

150 

6.189 

15.381 

5.894 

22.53 

56.01 

21.46 

1914 . 

22,877 

3.635 

159 

4,147 

13,597 

5,133 

1S.I3 

59.43 

22UK 

1913 . 

19,892 

3.269 

164 

3,903 

1193S 

4,031 

19.62 

60.12 

20.26 

1912. 

18,280 

2,777 

152 

4,247 

10,735 

3,298 

23.23 

58.73 

18.04 

xgti. 

18,104 

2,491 

138 

5,028 

10,256 

2,820 

27.77 

36.65 

15.58 

zgio . 

1 15.589 

2.138 

137 

3,625 

9,124 

2,840 

23.25 

38.53 

x8.22 

1909 . 

13.831 

2,201 

159 

3,499 

7,665 

2,667 

25.30 

55.4* 

19.28 

1908. 

, «,777 

2,181 

185 

2,931 

6.272 

2,574 

24.89 

53.,6 

21.85 

1907. 

7.497 

1.240 

185 

2,028 

3.864 

1,605 

27.05 

51.54 

21.41 

1906. 

4,700 

667 

142 

1,608 

2.471 

621 

34-21 

5*-58 

13.21 

1905. 

4.147 

564* 

136 

1,708 

1.857 

582 

41.19 

44.78 

14.03 

1904 . 

1.663 

277 

167* 

643 

787 

233 

38.671 

47.3a 

X4.OX 
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The value of the share varies from 10 to 100 marks; in the greater 
number of cases it is either 60 or 100 marks. The owned capital of the 
banks on 31 December 191S comprized 1,068,09b marks of share capi¬ 
tal, and 624,403 marks of reser^-e fund etc., in all 1,692,499 marks. The 
loan capital w^as 5,962,740 marks, lent by the Central Credit Institute, and 
deposits amounting to 5,640,682 marks. 

The number and amount of the loans granted by local credit societies 
and the duration of the loans are shown in Table VLl ipage 459) in which w'e 
give the data from iqla to pointing out that these data are somewhat 
incomplete. 

As will be seen the amount of the loans w-hich from 1904 to 1915 was 
always about 150 marks has increased considerably during the last three 
5''ears. And it is worth noting that more recently the number of loans for 
a period exceeding three years has proportionatdy increased. 

The information given in the next table respecting the objects for w’hich 
the loans were obtained is of special interest: 


Table VIII. — objects ot Loans from Local Credit Societies. 





Number of loans granted for 



Improve* 

mentuf 

land 

Pardia''e of 
agricultural 
implcmentb, 
etc. 

Purchase 

of 

cattle 

Building 

1 

Other 

objects 

zgzS. 

• • • • 

4.261 

1*504 

1*397 

3.677 

2.063 

1917 . 


4.796 

1,834 

1,847 

2*177 

2,184 

1916. 


^»I94 

3.634 

3.501 

2,914 

3.067 

1915 . 


12.833 

6,091 

3,863 

4,621 

3.680 

1914 . 


10,973 

4.581 

2,595 

5*133 

2,596 

1913 . 


S.ioi 

3*910 

3*240 

4.693 

3,241 

1912. 


7.T70 

4.447 

3.80S 

4.119 

z,7zi 

1911. 


7.491 

4*989 

3,213 

3,549 

1.334 

1910. 


6,421 

2.944 

I.97S 

2,856 

1*390 

1909 . 


0,309 

2,642 

1,694 

2,704 

1,299 

X90S. 


4.S47 

2,246 

1.734 

2,135 

1,498 

1907 . 


3*309 

i,66z 

1,136 

1,276 

465 

1906. 


1.058 

1*132 

7S5 

791 

253 

1905 . 


z,62S 

998 

649 

479 

408 

1904 . 


783 

. 430 

261 

173 

Z02 


I/astly in Table IX we give a summar\' of the aggregate balance sheet 
of all the local co-operative credit societies financed by the Central Credit 
Institute. 
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Tabu; IX. — Aggregate Balance Shtet or Loud Credii Soctcfie'^, 

(ua t* oubanda ot xnarL» 


Years 



Asset*' 




DiaoJities 



Balance 

»p to 31 
De¬ 
cember 

rach 

Credits 

Shares 
in tue 
Central 
Instituttfa 

Fuini 

ture 

etc 

Total 

shan’t 

Capital 

Reserve 

Furdb 

Doaua 
due to 
Central 
Institute 
etc 

Depo¬ 

sits, 

Total 

ot assets 
o\er 
liab*li- 
tie*. 

1918 

773 

10,561 

2,083 

13.417 

i,o6S 

624 

5,963 5.650 

13,305 

ZZ2 

1917 

596 

9,289 

409 

61 

10 355 

903 

503 

5.371 

3,390 

10,227 

Z28 

1916 

439 

7.737 

320 

57 

8,549 

852 

429 

6 120 

1,063 

8,464 

85 

1915 

298 

7,001 

275 

54 

7.62S 

733 

359 

6 099 

365 

7,556 

'“2 

1914 

207 

6,184 

216 

53 

6,660 

638 

307 

5,474 

1S6 

6,605 

55 

1913 

200 

5.419 

163 

5 t > 

5.S3S 

562 

262 

4,804 

i6"- 

5,795 

43 

rqi2 

214 

4.586 

100 

5a 

5 » o 66 

495 

219 

4*163 

144 

5,02Z 

45 

TQIl 

204 

4.363 

95 

47 

4,'-oo 

429 

ii>o 

3,952 

107 

4,663 

41 

1910 

196 

4,197 

SS 

45 

4.526 

352 

139 

3 923 

77 

4 4QZ 

35 

1909 

205 

3,864 

79 

40 

4188 

269 

100 

3r24 

60 

4,153 

35 

r9o8 

126 

3,010 

63 

10 

3 i 20Q 

184 

58 

2,881 

52 

3,175 

34 

1907 

83 

1,786 

40 

6 

1,915 

I19 

30 

1*703 

44 

1.S96 

19 

iqo6 

61 

069 

23 

I 

1,054 

71 

13 

937 

21 

1,042 

Z2 

1905 

39 

64S 

17 

z 

705 

43 

6 

643 

ZI 

703 

2 

1904 

16 

273 


I 

297 

15 

2 

2*3 

7 

297 

— 


There has been a remarkable increase in the share capital which in 
the last five years has almost doubled, in the deposits which from 1913 to 
1918 have increased by 130 per cent., and in the re&er\-e funds, etc., which 
have increased by 140 per cent, in the same time. Lasth^, it should be 
stated that not ail the societies have closed their accounts with a profit: in 
1916, 92 banks (out of 572) closed with a total loss of 3,251 marks; in 1917, 
81 (out of 599) with a total loss of 4,713 marks, and in 191b, gq (out of 
606) with a total loss of 7,172 marks, 

C. Cu-operaiue DisUi^utive Societies, 

Co-operative distributive societies have also developed considerably 
during the war, increasing from 312 in 1913 to 6S9 at the end of 191S. 

The number of members w’as known for only 549 societies on 31 De¬ 
cember 1918. There were 234,526, making an average of 427 members per 
society : 33 numbered more than 1000 (the most numerous is the “ Elanto " 
of Helsingfors with 18,758 members), 58 have lesa than 100. 

The amount of the shares is in the greater number of cases either 10 or 
20 marks, but it falls in some societies to a mininiitm of 4 marks, and 
rises in others to a'marimum of too marks ; the average for 581 societies 
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is 15.81 marks. Thirteen sodeties have adopted the system of unlimited 
liability of the members; in 634 sodeties the members have a supplementary 
limited liability, in a proportion varying from 5 to 2000 marks {average for 
581 sodeties, 79.48 marks); lastly in 42 sodeties there is no supplementary 
liability of the members. 

On 31 December 1918 the owned capital of 497 sodeties was 26,041,979 


marks divided as follows : 

Marls 

Share capital . .. 4,005,298 

Reserve funds. 12,720,034 

Other funds. 9,316,647 


In 1918 for 551 sodeties, the sales effected amounted to 360,871,561 
marks; the purchases made from the Union of Co-operative Distributive 
Sodeties to 85,357,712 marks ^for 585 sodeties). The expenses were 
23,673,791 marks, representing 5.7 per cent, of the recdpts; the net profit 
was 18,051,694 marks, equal to 4.4 per cent, of the receipts. Only 22 so¬ 
deties closed their accounts with a loss. 

To show more clearly the development of this form of co-operative 
sodety we think it expedient to sum up in the following table some dia- 
racteiistic features of their work for a series of years, pointing out that the 
figures of the different columns cannot exactly be compared with one an¬ 
other, as they refer to a different number of sodeties. 

Tabee X. — Sww/Mt’/V 0/ Data Respecting the Work 
ot Co-operative Distributive Societies. 

^ xbonsands of marks) 



Amount ; 

Total 

Total 

SuTplns 

Owned 

of 

Years 

of 1 Expenses 


1 

assets 

capital 

sales 

a^is 

I liabOities 

over 


1918 .... 

. . 20,042 

460,872 

23.647 

126,299 

107,971 

18,328 

1917 . . • - 

18.356 

340,248 

.6,753 

106,823 

90,192 

16.631 

1916 .... 

.. 11,078 

162,648 

8,105 

60,741 

52,558 

8,183 

1915 .... 

8,136 

89.158 

5.040 

33,011 

29,407 

3,604 

1914 .... 

.. 6.840 

63.250 

4.515 

25,952 

23,718 

2.234 

1913 .... 

5.397 

56.248 

2,815 

23,995 

22,189 

1,806 

1913 .... 

4.695 

53.401 

2,513 

22.444 

20,779 1 

1.665 

19IX .... 

3,910 

47.508 

2,225 

19.824 

18,292 

1,532 

19x0 .... 

3,381 

43.589, 

2,076 ' 

18,159 

17,031 

1,128 

1905 .... 

540 

10.811 

393 

3,952.' 

3,63* 1 

321 
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§ 4. The ixsTiTcaioKS. 


The local co-operative societies of which we have hitherto spoken are 
federated in provincial organisations or central national institutions. The 
first, not economic in character, are intended chiefly to study in detail the 
numerous technical questions which interest the societies afiBKated to them, 
and to complete in some way the more general work of the “ Pellervo ”, in the 
sense of unifjying, directing and controlling the action of the local societies. 
The central institutions are economic organizations formed with the object 
of facilitating the operations and transactions of the local co-operative so¬ 
cieties, besides carrying on a commercial activity of their own. The cen¬ 
tral economic institutions working for ^ricultural co-operation of which 
we have particulars, are five in number. Their names are: 

(1) The Central Co-operative Society for the Exportation of Butter 
‘‘Valio” (Andelsmorexporfaffaren Valio m. h. t), founded in 1903. 

(2) The Central Credit Institute of Rural Co-operative Banks {Andels- 
kassornas Centralkreditanstalt A. S.), founded in 1903 

(3) The Union of Co-operative Distributive Societies \CmtraUaget 
for Uindelsslagen i Finland m. b. t), founded in 1904. 

(4) The Central Co-operative Society for the Purchase of Agricultu¬ 
ral Requisites Hankija ” {Ceutyalandelsaffaren Hankktia m, b, L). 

(3) THe Central Co-operative Society for the Purchase of Agricul¬ 
tural Requisites “Eabor” (Centralandehlaget Labor m, h, f,). 

Of each of these we will give a short account. 


A. The Central Co’-operati\e Society for the Exportation 
Of Blitter “ Valio 


The principal task of this central society is to arrange for the sale of 
the butter brought in by the societies afiHiated it. Before the war, the great¬ 
er part was exported ; in 1913, 93.7 per cent, was sent abroad (68.1 per 
cent to England, 21.7 per cent to Germany, and 3.9 per cent to Russia). 
With the war the home market took a more important part in the disposal 
of the butter, so that the quantity sold in the country rose to 6.3 per cent, in 
1913,10.6 per cent, in 1914, 21.8 per cent, in 1913, 64.4 per cent, in 1916 and 
75-5 in 1917. This was the consequence either of the dinainished 

total production, or of the restrictions placed on exports. In 1918 there was 
a serious falling off in production because of the ci\'il war, and the butter 
trade was placed under the control of the Munstry of Food Supply. 

The following table shows the quantities of butter that passed through 
the " Valio ”, and the sums paid by it to the affiliated dairies for a series 
of years. 
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Table XI. — Quantities and Price of Butter Sold through the “ 


Years 

Dailies a&hated 

to tfce “ Vail ** 

Butter received 

^quintals) 

Sums paid 

(In thousands 
of marks^ 

Average pnce 
per quintal 

(marks' 

191S ...... 

2S4 

28.942 

43,259 

1494-65 

19*7. 

37S 

6 o,OZ 2 

37.176 

61947 

1916. 

. . . 269 

79,892 

32.779 

410.29 

1915. 

... 251 

81,506 

30,722 

376.92 

1914. 

. . 232 

76,358 

20,647 

270.40 

1913. 

... 201 

70,986 

19.586 

275-93 

1912. 

... 

56,031 

16,142 

288.10 

1911. 

... « 

53 » 2 XO 

X4.613 

274-45 

1910. 

• • • 157 

47*937 

12,750 

265.97 

X909. 

. . 150 

44,590 

11.535 

258.6S 

190S. 

. . . 146 

42,820 

11.474 

267.96 

1907. 

I4I 

44,110 

10,804 

244.93 

1906. 

• • . • « So 

28,788 

7.250 

251.82 


Besides batter the “ Valio arranged for the sale of cheese, e^, whole 
milk, sterilized milk, cream, sour milk, etc. In the last three years the quan¬ 
tities of these products sold were as follow: 



19x8 

1917 


1916 

Cheese, kg. 

245.279 

453.42S 


292,193 

I^gs . 

235,810 

538,063 


1,416,009 

Unskimmed milk, litres . . 

5.507,350 

7,782,899 

(I) 

840,639 

Sterilized milk, litres.... 

602,969 

— 


— 

Cream, litres. 

339.96" 

482,022 

(I) 

164,252 

Sour milk, etc., litres . . . 

826,322 

516.795 

(I) 

89,217 

The total sales amounted 

to 64,550,220 

marks in 

1918 against 


50,000,000 in 1017 and 39,774,279 in 1916. 

The net profit was 1,030,579 marks in 1918 against 839,626 in 1917, 
and 511.289 in 191b. 

The owned capital of the Society rose from 1,508,256 marks in 1916 to 
2,177,445 in 1917, and to 2,612,299 in 191S. On 31 December 191S ’. 
stood thus: 
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Share capital . . .. 88,700 

Guarantee fund. 443,500 

ReseT\"e fund. 539^^45 

Other funds. . 1,325,848 


Profit and loss account. . - . 214,106 

Total . . . 2,612,299 

B. Central Credit Institute pt Rmal Co-opet ifne Bankb 

The nature, objects and r^orking of this institution were fully describ¬ 
ed in our issue of February 1915. 

We shall therefore now confine ourselves to giving a summary in the 
following tables of some of the chief data as to its development up to the 
end of December 1918, and the amount of the loan transactions effected 
by it. 

Table XII.— Statistics of the Co-operahve Credit Societies Financed 
by the Central Institute. 


Annual income of membecs Bstunaied propert 
Komber accordmg to the roister . 

Namber of the members 

oi 

Years ot their 



banks 


Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 


imanced 

members 

m 

member 

in 

per 

member 





m marks 

markb 

m markb 

1918. . . 

.... 606 

28.833 

37,144.080 

1,287 

373.462,895 

13,944 

1917. • • - 

... 599 

28,37a 

30,198,802 

1,064 

307,437.015 

10,836 

1916. . . 

.... 572 

27,127 

24,390.178 

899 

210,960,469 

7,777 

1915- - • 

... 50S 

24,128 

20.305.803 

842 

172,^63,675 

7.148 

1914- • • 

.... 441 

21,422 

18,366,120 

00 

145,043,335 

6,, 7 ^ 

1913. • • 

. . . . , 416 

19,755 

16,630,987 

842 

128,922.753 

6,526 

1912, . . 

.... 399 

18,567 

15,203,731 

819 

110,687,678 

5,962 

I9ri. . 

.... 398 

16,692 

I 4 . 037»702 

841 

95,442.201 

5.718 

19x0. . . 

• • • • 374 

15,262 

12,576,162 

824 

83,790.804 

5.490 

1909. . - 

• • • . 34 ^ 

13,460 

11,204,495 

832 

71,239,64^. 

5.293 

1908 . . 

.... 26S 

10,184 

9,455,041 

928 

52,779,680 

5,183 

1907. . . 

. . . 210 

7,027 

6,463,098 

920 

35.942,370 

5.115 

1906. . . 

00 

-h 

M 

4,284 

4,257,028 

994 

23,885,040 

5.575 

1905. • • 

.... II9 

3.085 

3 » 275 .o 56 

r,o62 

18,703,783 

6,063 

1904. . . 

. 6q 

1,567 

1,930,352 

1,232 

11.861,195 

7,569 

1903. - - 


241 

332,010 

1.378 

1,918,250 

7,960 



















TablB XIII. - Amotmt of Credit granted by the Central Institute to the Local Credit SooieHes. 
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C. The Vniofh of Co-operative Distributive Societies, 

This muon had on 31 December 1918,494 societies affiKated to it- The 
total amount of the sales effected by it in the course of the year was 
107,715,834 marks. Salaries and expenses amounted to 3,357,231 marks. 
The net profit for the year was 3,615,574 marks, of w'hich 75 per cent, was 
carried to the reserve fund. 

The funds of the Union have more than doubled in the last three years 
as may be seen in the following table : 



iqi6 

igi7 

1913 


marks 

marks 

marks 

Funds in cash. 




Reserve fund. 

4 , 300,000 

7,200,000 

10,000,000 

Paid up share capital . . 

338,050 

294,600 

429,125 

Other funds. 

98,000 

98,000 

97,400 

Credit. 




Uncalled share capital 
Guarantee fund (supplemen¬ 

67.750 

81.400 

54.975 

tary liability of the 
members). 

1,217,400 

IJ[ 28,000 

1.452.300 

Total . . . 

5,921.200 

8,802,000 

12,033.800 


In the foEowing table we give a summary of the statistics relating to 
the development of the Union from 1905 to 1918. 

Table XIV. — Devdopment of the Unio 9 i of Co-operative Distributive 
Societies from 1905 to 1918, 


Tears 

Number of members 

Number of ^laxes 

.Amount of sales 
(in mads) 

1918. 

494 

4,841 

' 107,715,834 

1917. 

442 

3.760 

^ 91,121,357 

1916. 

432 

4.058 

72,160,139 

1915. 

341 

3.147 

35.098,553 

1914. 

244 ' 

3,562 

1 34.285.756 

1913. 

. 196 

1.794 

22,967,743 

1912. 

168 

1.599 

‘ 19,523,147 

1911. 

. 148 

1,440 

16,141,722 

1910. 

139 

1,302 

13,610,079 

1909. 

I31 

1,374 

14,071,772 

1908. 

II5 

1,140 

14,254,071 

1907. 

80 

747 

i 8,884,858 

1906 ...... 

57 

547 

( 4.036,594 

1905. 

• i . *7 

281 

1 1,004,025 
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D. The Central Co-operative Society for the Purchase of Agricultural 
Requisites “ Hanhkija 

The number of members of the “ Hanlddia *’ on 31 December 1918 was 
1,240, of which 862 were co-operative distributive societies. The amount of 
the sales effected by it in 1918 rose to 78,318,03i marks, an increase of about 
50,000,000 on those of the previous year. The expenses and salaries were 
2,976,138 marks; the net profit was 2,120,763 marks, of which 1,724,158 
marks were carried to the reserv-e fund. A dividend of 6 per cent, was paid 
on the paid-up share capital. 

The owned capital the " HankJdja at the dose of the last three 
j^ears for which we have figures were as follow : 


Z916 

1S17 

1918 


wnrlra 

TTinrfe-^ 

Share capital. 148,800 

188,300 

229,400 

Guarantee fund (supplementary 

liability of the members) . 595,200 

753.200 

917,600 

Reserve fund ........ 1,100,000 

1,270,6-p 

3,000,000 

Other funds. 247,815 

3.122,444 

3,526,020 

Total . . . 2,091,815 

5.334.586 

7,673,200 


The following table shows some data regarding the development of 
the “ Hankkjia ” from 1903 to 1918. 

Table X\". — Developm&ut of the Central Co-operative Society “ Hankkija '* 
from 1903 to 1918. 


Years 

lAdividual 

members 

Number of members 

AgLicol- Co-oper¬ 
ative Otber 

tuxal distri¬ 
butive soaeties 

societies societies 

Total 

Number 

of 

riiares 

Amount 

of 

sales 

Cin marks) 

19x8. 

302 

68 

S62 

8 

1,240 

3,294 

78,318,021 

1917. 

298 

68 

S26 

8 

1,200 

1.883 

*8,894,553 

1916. 

302 

68 

736 

8 

x,io6 

1,488 

20,003,000 

1915. 

317 

69 

625 

— 

1,011 

3^.237 

11*303,000 

1914. 

371 

67 

493 

— 

832 

1,024 

7,023,000 

1913. 

196 

67 

347 

— 

610 

71S 

6,163,000 

19x2. 

156 

69 

257 

— 

482 

532 

5,443.978 

19II. 

148 

64 

337 

— 

439 

490 

4,817,000 

X910. 

122 

42 

194 

— 

358 

407 

3,589,000 

1909. 

I2I 

41 

197 

— 

359 

406 

2,841,000 

X908. 

25 

16 

165 

— 

206 

2X8 

‘ 3.129,000 

1907 ...... 

— 

— 

134 

— 

134 

137 

2,621,000 

1906. 

— 

— 

97 

— 

97 

— 

1*477.000 

1905*. 

— 

— 

67 

— 

67 

— 

727,000 
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E. The Central Co-operative Society jor the Purchase of Agricultural 
Requisites Labor ”, 

On 31 December 1918, “ Eabor *' had 1,003 members, of which 134 
only were sodeties, and 871 were indiddual farmers. Its sales in 1918 
amounted to 25.847.570 marks, an increase of about 36 per cent, on the pre¬ 
ceding year. As to the goods sold, we have the following particulars for 
the last four years : 


Table XVI. — Goods sold by the ” Labor ” from 1915 to 1918, 


19x8 19x7 X915 19x5 


Good'S 

Quanti¬ 
ty inki- 
logxam- ' 

•oa^ 

Value 

in 

marks 

tymta- 

mats 1 


Value 

in 

marks 

Feeding stufEs .... 
Mantires.. 

1,383,063 

1,840,392 

1,189,232'7,oo5,x64 
682,040 1,864,950 
3,723,1881 — 

6 , 558 , 640 'a, 333,044 

11,449,624! ]]]^ 

2^244,866 

2.656,890 28,945,607 
552,326 6^873,356 
1,221,809 — 

2,377,758 2,149,213 

4 , 393,337 — 

3 , 393 , 922 | — 

1,967.038 — 

6,600^136 22,994,070 
*^90,326 5,473,184 
901,596 — 

i,C09,xi3 2,128,365 
3,192,865 — 

1,5x7,953 — 

2,087,636 — 

'fill 


.. . 

Seed and cereals . . . 
Flour, bran, etc. . . . 

Vaxiotis goods. 

Groceries. 

2,644,123 

; : ^ 

Total. . 

— ' 

25,847,570 — 

16,563,080' — 

15,899,624 — 

9 , 435,947 


The net profit for 1918 was 605,186, marks, of which 350,050 w’ere 
carrie<Lto the resen^e fund. 

The funds at the disposal of the " Labor " at the dose of the last 
three years for which we have data wrere as follow; 



29x8 

1917 

1918 


marks 

marfejs 

TT^grbs 

Share capital. 

Guarantee fund (supplemen- 

81,800 

72,950 

57.900 

taiy UabiKty of mem- 
beis). 

1,636,000 

i45q,ooo 

1,158,000 

Reserve fund. 

1,000,000 

640,000 

430,000 

Other funds. 

450,000 

301,188 

210,762 

Total . . . 

3.167,800 

2473.138 

1,856,662 
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In the following table we give some data showing the development of 
" Labor ” from 1906 to 19x8. 

Tabus XV’II. — Developtmnt of ^le Central Co-operakve Society " Labor ’’ 

mm 1906 to 1918. 


Tears 

ladividual 

membexs 

Nttxnber of xnembexs 

Societies 

AmouxLt of sales 

(m matksj 

Total 

1918 . . 


.... 871 

134 

1,015 

35.847.570 

1917 • • 


• ■ • • 795 

II5 

910 

16,563,080 

19X6 . . 


.... 635 

78 

713 1 

15,889.624 

1915 . . 


.... 557 

63 

620 

9 , 435,947 

1914 . . 


.... 571 

58 

429 

5 , 439,000 

1913 • • 


• • • • 359 

57 

416 

4,557,000 

1912 . . 


- • • • 335 

48 

383 

4,302,000 

I9II . . 


.... 318 

41 

359 

3,230,000 

1910 . . 


.... 227 

40 

267 

2,408,000 

1909 • . 


.... 223 

36 

259 

2,707,000 

1908 . . 


.... 198 

31 

229 

2,301,000 

1907 . . 


.... 165 

19 

184 

1,868,000 

1906 


.... 164 

31 1 

195 

1,564,000 


miscei/I,a:^®ous information relating to co-operation 
AND association IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

THE RTOAE CREDITS SOCIETIES IN MANITOBA. — Advocate, Vol I,V, 

Nos Z426, Z430, and 143S : Wimiipeg, 2Z January, z8 Pdbruazy and 24 Mazdi zgao. 
Gratn Growers^ Guide, Winnip^, 3, zy and 2^ Msuxii Z920. Canadian Farm, VoL XVil, 
Nos 7 ,9 and 19 : Tozonto 23 and 30 January and 3 M^cfh zgao. Canadian Finance, Vol. XI9 
Nos 2 and 7: Winnip^, 2Z January and 7 April zgao. 

The development of the rural credits societies in Manitoba (i) has been 
very rapid. The societies are formed under a provincial act passed in 1917. 
In that year one society* was formed and granted loans amounting to 

(x) See our issues of DeGembez zgzy pp. 44 '' 4 &: September zgxS, pp, 720-722; November-* 
December 1918, pp. 908-909; June-July 19Z9, 34.Z-342. 
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316,600; in 1918, 10 societies granted loans amounting to S 213,581; in 
1919* 38 societies granted loans amounting to 81,051,876. The purposes for 
which loans were granted in 1919 and 191S were as follows : 



xgxS 

1919 

Purchase of live stock. 

S 43,618 

8 172,533 

Breaking new land. 

. 59.437 

247,691 

Putting in and har\*esting crop . 

66.186 

278,741 

Purchase of madainery. 

26,480 

94.155 

Payment of liabilities. 

19,860 

258.750 


8 215,581 

1,051,876 


At the beginning of the present 5’ear the number of societies had 
reached 59 and it is expected that the number will ultimately be increased to 
300. The subscribed capital of the societies actually" in operation is about 
S 12,000 on the average and aggregates over 8 500,000, It is stated that 
in over two years no losses whatever have been incurred. 

The rural credits societies have recentlj’’ passed through a crisis omng 
to the refusal of the bants to continue to advance money to them at six per 
cent, interest. The case for the banks was stated in an article by a banker 
published in the Gram Growers' Gtvde of 17 March 1920. “ The banks 
hold the ^dew, " said the writer of the article, “ that, ha\ing regard to the 
value of money and to the conditions existing in this new and sparsely 
settled country, the societies should be lending at eight per cent, and pay¬ 
ing the banks seven per cent. The banks offered to compromise at 6 U2 
per cent, provided a limit were placed on the maximum amount to be loaned 
to any indhddual member, so that the operation of the Act would be re¬ 
stricted to its original object, namely, to assist the struggling farmer—but 
this offer was refused. ” 

The Provincial Treasurer had a conference with the bankers, w’hich 
however, did not result in a settlement. In his report to the Legislature 
on the conference, the Profundal Treasurer said: “ I am satisfied that the 

bankers \iew with sympathy the formation of rural credits sodeties, parti¬ 
cularly in the more backward portions of the pro\’ince, where they are as¬ 
sisting needy settlers. The banks, however, think that in the administra¬ 
tion of the Act two improvements might be made. First, that a maximum 
loan to any farmer should be set up and that this should not exceed 8 2,50^. 
Second, that in the older portions of the produce, where the district is ser^’ed 
b}" a number of banks, and where they think the needs of the district are 
fuUy- served, it is a mistake to establish rural credit sodeties. ” 

Commenting upon this report the Farmers Advocate said: “ The banks 
would be willing to let the credits sodeties develop the country and make 
it profitable, but after that they want the business. 
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Failing to come to an agreement vdth. the bankers, the Provincial 
Government introduced into the legislature a measure to enable the pro¬ 
vince to accept deposits from citizens and to utilize such deposits for mak¬ 
ing advances to rural credit societies. The bill was passed and offices are 
being opened throughout the province for the acceptance of deposits. 
Efforts are being made to raise b^- means of deposits S>3,ooo,ooo, the sum 
which it is estimated will be required this year for making advances. 


CHIEE. 

MEETING OF AGRICULTURISTS FOR THE PURPOSE OF FURTHERING THE AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL INDUSTRY. — Boletin delaSoeiedad Agricola del Norte. La Serexia(Chile). 
October 19x9. 

A Congress of Chilian ^licultuiists was held last September in San 
tiago, in which nearly all the agricultural socities of the Republic took 
part. Among the subjects discussed, those of special importance were: 
the necessity of constituting the Agricultural Union, an association of a per¬ 
manent character, the object of which is to protect agrioaltuxists qnd 
to work for their welfare; the urgent need of taking measures for the 
improvement of agriculture, such as the establishment of new agrono¬ 
mic stations and of experimental fields for a more judicious selection of 
seeds and fruit trees; the foundation of establishments for the cleaning 
and disinfection of seed, and the institution by the government of an ex¬ 
perimental station of agricultural machinery, which should periodicallj" 
inform agriculturists as to the best and most suitable types of nia- 
diines. 

The meeting also turned its attention to questions concerning the im¬ 
provement of labourers’ dwellings, to the development of various industries 
connected with agriculture, and to the railway problem, suggesting that 
rapid means of transport of the produce of the above-mentioned industries 
should be provided, that the carriage of live stock and of agricultural 
produce should be facilitated by a prudent reduction of tariffs and by 
means of trains specially devoted to the purpose, and that the cost of 
carriage of manures should be reduced to a minimum. 

The Congress recognised the necessity of speedily- putting in force 
a law with regard to the pledge given to agriculturists to furnish them 
with adequate means of carryit^ on stock farming, and for the develop¬ 
ment of the dairy industry. It was decided that the government should 
be solicited to make timely arran^ments in favour of agricultural credit, 
and lastly, in view of the necessity of solving the problem of the sub¬ 
division of property, it w'as proposed that the government should be asked 
for facilities and guarantees for the immigration of agricultural labourers 
into Chili. 
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GIBRMANY. 

THE GERMAN COUNCII< OF AGRICUI^TURE. -- MonaisketU, No ii, Ber- 
lisy 31 May 1920. 

On the 20 and 21 April, the German Cotmdl of Agriculture {Deutscher 
Landwirtschaftsrai) held a general meeting in Berlin. It asked the new 
Ministry of Supply and of Agriculture to recognise the exigencies of agri¬ 
cultural production as the principal duty to be fulfilled in order to restore 
the economic life of Germany, and immediately to carry out a great agri¬ 
cultural programme. To ensure the provisioning of industrial centres and 
large towns, it asked among other thbags that to agriculture should be as¬ 
signed a larger supply of chemical manures and feeding stuffe at moderate 
prices, and that the cultivation of potatoes, beetroot, etc., should be guar¬ 
anteed by procuring a supply of skilled labour from abroad. It again 
urged that in spite of the judicious application of the Reichssiedebmgeselz 
(the law of the Empire on colonisation^ dated ii August 1919, the compul¬ 
sory division of large estates would have disastrous effects on the food sup¬ 
ply of the country. 


MAURITIUS (BRITISH COLOISTY). 


CO-OFERATZVE CREDIT SOCIETIBS IN igzS'Xg. — Report on the Workiiig of Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Societies fox the Year ending 30th June 19x9. Port Bonis, 1920. 

There w^as no diange in the number of co-operative credit societies in 
Mauritius in the year 1918-19. The total number of societies working on 
30 June 1920 was 23, and the number of members was 2,781, an increase 
of 14 over the number at the end of the pre\iotis financial year. The 
total loans outstanding amounted to Rs. 17,043 as compared with Rs. 
16,516 on 30 June 1919. The number of members to whom loans were 
granted during the year was 1,746 or 62,7 per cent, of the total member¬ 
ship. The average amount of the loans was Rs. 146. 

Table I shows the aggregate" balance-sheet of the scdeties, together 
with the average figures per sodetj'. 

The owned capital (share capital and reserv^e funds) amounted to 
Rs. 174,441 as against Rs. 94,404 borrowed from various sources. To the 
owned capital must be added the proportion of the profits on the year's 
working which will be credited to the reserve fund, amounting to a further 
Rs. 14,243. 

Th^ total borrowed capital shows a decrease of Rs. 14,922 as compared 
with the previous year. During the year Rs. 4,955 were repaid to the Go¬ 
vernment on account of loans made to the sodeties. No new issues of 
Government loans were made during the year. 
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T.\bi.e I.— 

Aggregate mid Average x4s5efe and Liabilities. 


Assets 

Aggr^te 

figoies 

Average 

per Ifiabilities 

society 

1 

Aggt^te| 

figures 

Average 

per 

society 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Cash in hand and in bank 18,500 

804 Eoans and deposits from > 

1 


Eoans due by members 

. 273,430 

11,888 non-membexs . . . . ' 

36 ,cM 9 

1.567 

Interest due to society 

• 18531 

3^5 Eoans from Government 

36,565 

1.590 



Deposits of members . . 

21,790 

947 



Share capital.1 

121,841 

5.298 


. 

Interest due by society . 

3,5251 

153 



Other items. 

372 

16 



Reserve fund.| 

52,600 

2,287 


1 

1 

272,742* 

11,858 



Excess of assets 

1 




over liabilities. 

37.719 

1,640 


310,461 

13498 

310,4611 

13,498 


Tabie II. — A^greg'itc and Average Receipts and Disbursements. 


Receipts 

Aggregate 

figures 

Average 

per 

society 

1 

Pisbursements 

' Aggregate 1 
figures 

1 

Average 

per 

scdety 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Share payments. 

1,701 

74 

Share capital withdrawn 

1,130 

49 

IfOans and deposits: 

By members. 

8,625 

375 

Members’ deposit with. 
drawn.' 

1 ' 

15.325 

666 

By non-members . . . 
Eoans repaid by membets. 
Ihteiest received .... 

12.594 

253.366 

30,321 

54S 

11,016 

1.31S 

I/oans and deposits re¬ 
paid to: 

Govennuent. . . . ^ 

' 4,955 

215 

Other income. 

936 

41 

Non-members . . . 

15,660 

68t 

Total income of year. . 
Opening baidnoe . . . 

1 

307,543 

12.452 

13.372 

541 

Eoans tomtmbois on per¬ 
sonal security .... 
Interest paid on loans 
and deposits . » . . . 

255.312 

6,556 

11,101 

285 


Dividends and bonus paid 

461 

20 

Establishment and con¬ 
tingencies .. 

3.0X5 

1 

88 

Total expenditure. . . 

301,414 

13,105 

Closing balance . . . 

18.5811 

808 

319.995 13.913 

319,993. 

13.9x3 
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The proportion of borrowed capital is decidedly low and is quite dis¬ 
proportionate to the credit of the societies as evidenced by the owned cap¬ 
ital. Societies have been urged to endeavour to attract increased deposits 
from members and non-members, but the success achieved has not been 
large. It is suggested in the Registrar’s Report that the best way of meet¬ 
ing the difficulty is by forming a Central Bank. 

Table II shows the aggregate and average receipts and disbursements, 
while Table III gives the aggregate and average profit and loss account. 


Table III. — Aggregate a^%d Average Profit and Loss Account. 


Profit 

Aggr^te 

figures 

Average 

per 

society 

1 

IfOSS 

Aggregate 
figures 1 

Average 

per 

sooety 


Bs. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Intetest received 

duruig 


Interest paid dming the 

* 


the year. . . 

. . . . 30,321 

i, 3 iS 

year. 

6,556 


Other items . . 

. . . . 936 

41 

Other items. 

1,996 

86 




Net profit . . . 

S344 

22,713 

371 

988 

31.257 

1,359 


31,257 

1,359 


During the year 16 additional societies completed five years* working 
since the date of their formation and found themselves entitled to dedare 
a dividend on their shares. Fourteen of these societies availed themsdves 
of their right, as did also the three societies which completed five years' 
working during the year 1917-1918. Dividends are limited to 10 per cent, 
until such time as the interest charged on loans shall have been reduced to 
6 per cent. The dividends actually declared range from 6.3 up to 10 per 
cent. 









Part 11: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 


THE XEW REGULATIONS FOR AGRICLLTURAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 

OlBmCIAX, SOURCES : 

I«£GGE 7 LUOLIO 1907, N. 526, PORX&NIB DlSX*DSmONZ A FAVORS DEIXB FICCOLR SOCIBXA 
COOPBRATIVB A6RICOLB B DELLB FICCOLB ASSOCIAZIONI AGRXCOLB DI UOTOA ASSZCtTRA- 

ziONB. Gazsetta UffictaU del Regno d^Iiaita, No. X 77 - Rome, a6 July 1907. 

RxFOR 3£A BBLLA I.EGGB 7 LITOLZO 1907, N. 526, SOIXB PICCOLB SOCIBXA COOPERATIVE AGRZCOIE 
E SUXJUB PICCOLB ASSOCIAZIONI AGRICOLB Z>Z MUTOA ASSICURAZIONB. DlsCgUO di legge pre> 

sentato alia Camera dei Deputati nella seduta del lo im^gio 1909 dal Hiiiistro di Agii- 
coltuia, Thdustiia e Commerdo {Cocco-Ortu). Camera dei Deputati. Atti Parlamentaii, 
n. 125, 

RELAZIONB della COSOOSSIONB PARLAMENTARB SUL DISE (^0 DI LEGGB SOFRA CETATO, preseu- 
iata alia Caxueia dei Deputati nella seduta del 29 giuguo 2909. Atti Parlamentaii, m 225-A. 
R. DeCRBIO-LBGGB 2 SBZTEMBRB ZQZg, K. 1759, SXABILISCC NORMS CIRCA L’ORDINAMENTO 

DELLS ASSOdAZEONI AGRARIB DI MOTUA ASSICURAZIONB RECANDO INOLTRB ALTRI PROWB* 
DiMENTi A LORO FAVORS. GazzetUt UffldiUe del Regno d*Iialia, No. 245. Rome, 15 October 
1919. 

R. DeCRBTO 26 FEBBRAIO Z92O, N. 271, CHE APPROVA LB NORMS PER L’APPLICAZIONE DSL DS- 
CREIO-LSGGB SOPRA CIZATO. 

CeRCOLARE del mZNlSTRO PER L’lNDUSTRIA, IL GOMBfERCZO E ZL ZAVORO OONTBNENTB 
ZSTRUZXONX PER L’APPLICAZZONB DBL DECRETO-LBGGB SOPRA CITATO. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Ca sALTN i (Maiio): Ea legg^ suUe mutue agraiie. In Cooperazione e Mutttdlitd Agraria, JUtonthly 
Supplement to I CarApi, Rome, i8 September 1919. 

Do.; Istruzioni suUa assicuxazione dd bestiame (Norme, tix>o di statute, decieto suUe mutue 
agtarie e regolamento). Xstituto Nadonale della Mutuality Agiaxia. Riome, Stab. P6L 
Ne^, 1920. 

In response to the devdopment of agricultural insurance and for the 
purpose of its better regulation, the provisions of the Law of 7 July 1907, 
No. 326, as to small co-operative and mutual insurance societies were re¬ 
placed in so far as relates to this last form of society by those eapressly 
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issued by the Decree of 2 September 1919, No. 1759, of which it is interest- 
iug to set forth the principal pro\isions, bearing also in mind the rules for 
their application, approved hy the Decree of 26 February 1920, No. 271. 
It seems opportune to recall briefly the precedents of this important re¬ 
form. 


§ I, Precedents of the reform. The evw of 7 july 1907, no. 526. 

The working of the agricultural mutual insurance ‘lodeties has hitherto 
been regulated in Italy by the Law of 7 July 1907, No. 526, which contains 
regulations with regard to small co-operative agricultural societies and 
small agricultural mutual insurance associations. This was a first and 
timid inter\^ention of the legislature on the subject. It proposed to sim¬ 
plify some of the legal formalities which experience had shown to be super- 
fluotis and inconvenient for small societies, besides rendering more effica¬ 
cious in their favour the existing fiscal treatment, and to extend to small 
insurance societies the benefits conceded to small co-operative societies. 
The small agricultural insurance societies, though clobely resembhng the 
small rural co-operative societies, being founded on a common principle 
of mutuality and having arisen in the same historic period of organiza¬ 
tion and development, had not, up to 1907, really shared the advantages 
granted by the commercial code and by special laws, and they had been con¬ 
strained to take one of two paths equally illicit — either to live outside the 
law- or to violate it. In fact, not a few agricultural mutual societies Hved 
outside the law, ha\ing neither interest nor advantage in possessing a leg¬ 
al constitution in conformity with the commercial code; to a legal exist¬ 
ence they preferred an existence de facto. Other mutual insurance so¬ 
cieties tried to \iolate the law by calling themselves co-operative societies, 
and demanding the same treatment, although jurisprudence in Italy 
maintained that according to the Italian code mutual insurance societies 
are bodies absolute^ different in legal character from co-operative socie¬ 
ties, and therefore cannot be assimilated to them, their respective charac¬ 
teristics being incompatible, thus denying legal recognition to the mutual 
societies which improperly called themselves co-oiierative societies. 

The Law: of 1907 aimed at remedying these recognised anomalies, and 
offering to the small mutual insurance societies the assistance that they 
daimed, giving them equal advantages with co-operative institutions. Thej^ 
nust, how’ever, fulfil the following conditions : («) they must be agricultural, 
that is, their object must be to di\ide among the members the damage caus¬ 
ed by agricultural risks, such as mortality and infectious diseases among 
cattle, fires in plantations, crops, buildings and rural dwellings, hail, frost, 
drought, diseases of plant, accidents in agricultural labour,etc., (ft) they must 
be small associations, that is, work for a sum total of risks not exceeding 
300,000 lire. 

The facilities granted consisted in exemption from the double publica¬ 
tion of their articles of association, prescribed by the commercial code, whe- 
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ther in the journals prescribed by the act of constitution (art. 220 of the com¬ 
mercial code), or in the BoUcttino Vfficiale dclle Societd per Azioni, and in 
exemption for ten years from stamp and registration duties, of associations 
which had assumed risks, as already stated, not exceeding 300,000 lire. 

Nevertheless^, the Law of 7 July 1907, according to the declaration of 
the !Minister by whom it was proposed, did not completely fulfil the purpose 
for which it was passed, and at the sitting of 10 May 1909 an amending 
bill was presented to the Chamber, tending to simpliEy the formalities of 
the constitution and working of associations. This bill, owing to a variety 
of circumstances, did not come on for discussion. 

On the other hand, as early as 1912, in the Congress of Agricultural 
Mutual Insurance, the Italian mutualists called for a law w^hich might 
bring such institutions under better control, and in a report to the Superior 
Council of Agriculture, concrete proposals in this sense were presented (i). 
It was generally deplored that the Law of 1907, passed to facilitate the 
formation of small co-operative societies and agiicultmral mutual insurance 
societies had not accomplished its purpose, having left still existing too 
many formalities, among which m the obligation to have the legal consti¬ 
tution of societies certified by a notary, thus hindering their rapid forma¬ 
tion, and justifying the spirit of mistrust among those agriculturists who 
preferred societies de facto to those legally constituted. As will be seen 
in the next paragraph, the new decree satisfies the desires repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed, and gives hope that mutual fire and cattle insurance societies es- 
spedaU}’, will beceme more numerous in the country, with great benefit 
to the class of small proprietors and tenants. 


§ 2. The new rkclxations. 

According to the Decree of 2 September 1919, and the Regulations of 
26 February 1920, agricultural mutud insurance sodeties desiring to be¬ 
nefit by the facilities granted must above all fulfil the following require¬ 
ments : 

{a) They must have for their object compensation of damage derived 
from specified agriculture risks; such as risks of whatever nature to real or 
X>ersonal property, or to live or dead stock employed in s^culture or for¬ 
estry, including market gardening and horticulture, as well as industries 
connected with them, complementary or accessory, if exercised on account 1 
of and in the interest of any agriculture or forestry undertaking, and with 
the capite of the firm. Risks of all kinds to which fruits or products of 
the above-mentioned industries are exposed, are likewise considered agri¬ 
cultural, in so far as they belong to the proprietor or to the person who 
carries on the agriceture or forestry undertaking. 

(i) See AUi del Consiglio dgWAgricoUura^ Industfia e Comnurcio, Amali di Ag^rUxd- 
iura^ No. 369. Rome, 1920. 
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(b) They must work within limits strictlj^ local, that is, must be con¬ 
fined to the commune or fraction where the mutual insurance sodeiy has 
its office, or to several adjoining communes having altogether a population 
not exceeding 5000 inhabitants; in larger communes subdmded into se¬ 
veral districts, the mutual insurance society must not pass beyond the 
limits of the district. It is understood that a mutual insurance society 
may include within its owm limits even agricultural and forestal under¬ 
takings situated outside its territory, but in adjoining communes, where 
according to its rules the society may act prodded the undertaking be¬ 
longs to one of its own members or to a proprietor whose principal business 
lies within the said territory. The restricted area renders possible the exer¬ 
cise of reciprocal \igilance among the members, and prevents the formation 
of clumsy organisations and costly administration, conditions essential 
for-the prosperity of the insurance societies and for their conferring the be¬ 
nefits wrhich are expected from them. 

(c) They must determine the amoimt of the annu^ contributions ; 
it must not exceed 30,000 lire for each branch of insurance, nor must the 
total amount for all branches carried on exceed 100,000 Kre. In special 
cases the ministry may permit the limit of 30,000 lire for each branch to 
be exceeded, if the limit of 100,000 lire is obseiv'ed for the w’hole. 

(d) They must obser\’e the principle of gratuitous services, exception 
being permitted only in the case of the secretary and the cashier. 

(e) They must exdude all speculation of every kind. 

Mutual insurance sodeties must indude in their rules aH the ob¬ 
jects which in the various cases may be considered adapted to prevent or 
attenuate the risks insured. Those especially which insure against mor¬ 
tality in cattle must show that their object is also vigilance against disease, 
care of sick animals and the improved sanitation of stables, sheds and their 
surroundings. With this object, the insurance sodeties must insert in thdr 
regulations the rules and injunctions needful to prevent losses and to 
diminish damage. 

It is in fact desired that mutual insurance sodeties should be not alone 
institutions for encouraging thrift, but also a means for protecting and 
increasing the national w-ealth. 

As regards the form of constitution, it is laid down that the "mutual 
insurance sodeties which fulfil the above-mentioned conditions shall acquire 
legal existence by decree of the prefect, after consultation with a provindal 
Commission nominated by the Minister of Industry, Commerce and I/abour, 
of which the itinerant professor of agriculture in the chief town of the pro¬ 
vince must be a member. The promoters of mutual insurance sodeties 
will therefore no longer need to solidt the intervention of a notary or to 
have recourse to the law courts. To obtain the decree they must simply 
address a request to the prefect, stating the form of rules to which all the 
adherents have subscribed. In case the prefect should refuse to recdve 
the request, recourse may be had within thirty days to the ^Ministry, which 
will dedde after consultation with the Coundl of Thrift and Insurance ox 
a committee appointed by it. 
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The advantage to be derived from this simple and rapid procedure for 
the constitution of mutual insurance societies is e\ident. It is a question, 
in fact, of societies vithin strictly local limits, generally formed of small 
proprietors and tenants, the familiar character of which demands precisely 
the smallest number of formalities to obtain legal recognition. 

The decree of the prefect for the constitution of mutual insurance so¬ 
cieties and their rules are published gratuitously by order of the Prefecture 
in the Foglio degU annimzi Icgali delta pro-’incia. From the day of such 
publication the society obtaias its legal existence. Tn the same manner its 
annual balance sheet must be published. 

The rules of the mutual insurance society must indicate: (i) the name 
it has assumed, its head-quarters, and its limits; (2) the branch of insurance 
which it intends to exercise; (3) the conditions for admission or withdrawal 
of its members; (4) the number, the mode of nomination, the functions of 
the managing committee, and the persons empowered to act on behalf -of 
the society; (5) the limits and the manner of payment of contributions due 
from the mem^rs; {(ji the methods of convening the general meeting, and 
the conditions for the validity of its deliberations; (7) the rules for dra^ving 
up the balance-sheets and for payment of compensation for losses, and the 
allocation of the profits or the distribution of losses; (8) the forms and condi¬ 
tions for the dissolution or liquidation of the society. 

The articles of association of the mutual insurance societies regulated 
as above, and the acts of admission and withdrawal of the members are 
exempt from stamp and registration taxes. The same exemption is extend¬ 
ed to all the documents relating to operations carried out by them. All the 
sums carried annually by- the societies themselves to the reserve fund are 
also exempted from the tax on personal propertyL This exemption does 
not apply to sums which, having been paid into the reser\"e fund, are at any 
time and under any^ name distributed among’the members or used to in¬ 
crease the capital. 

Thus one of the most debated questions on the subject of the fiscal 
treatment of mutual insurance societies has been resolved. It was long 
diq>uted whether the yearly^ profits of small mutual insurance societies 
were subject to the tax on personal property. It was affirmed by most, 
that as* it was not a question of profits of commerce or speculation, the tax 
could not be levied upon them, but the fiscal authorities did not favour 
this theory, which however, was fully: confirmed by’^ the decree. 

The provisions of the regulations regarding the financial procedure 
of the mutual insurance societies are specially interesting. They: must 
maintain a distinct administration for each branch of insurance, and the 
rules besides fixing the general entrance fee, must fix a special entrance 
fee for each branch in which individual members desire to participate. 
The societies are, however, permitted to maintain a single administration 
for the different branches of insurance when through the uniformily of 
the agriculture carried on and the special arrangements of the undertakings 
involved, it may be possible to mass together the various risks assumed, 
and when the rules oblige the members to insure all the risks collect- 
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ivdy. In this case the general and special entrance fees may be paid in 
one sum. 

The rules of the mutual insurance societies, besides the particulars 
above-mentioned, must fix the amount of‘the entrance fees, the rules for 
the formation of reserve funds for each branch, and the rules and methods 
for drawing upon these funds in case of there being no profits. The general 
reserve fund is distinguished from the special reserves. The first is des¬ 
tined to make up for depreciation of value and the loss of the assets of the 
society and other objects provided for by the lules. It is formed out 
of the general entrance fees, and a deduction of 10 per cent from the spe¬ 
cial reserve funds. These latter are constituted for each branch of insur¬ 
ance from the special entrance fees of the respective branches, with de¬ 
ductions from the profits of each branch, and with the interest on the funds 
themselves. From the special reserve funds for insurance against hail 
and mortality among cattle, the above-mentioned deductions will be at 
the rate of at least 50 per cent from the profits of each branch. For other 
branches the deductions must be at least 20 per cent from the profits of 
each branch. This apportioning must go on till the respective reserve 
funds for insurance against hail and mortality among cattle have reached 
three times the amount of the contributions cur 1 g the p’^cvi u year 
and for other branches double these contributions. At least half the amount 
of the reserve funds must be invested in securities issued or guaranteed 
by the State, and the remainder may be invested in shares of local 
credit institutions, especially those whose work is connected with agri¬ 
culture. 

Insurance in the mutual insurance societies is controlled by the 
following rules: All proprietors and directors of agricultural enterprises 
liable to the above-mentioned rides may become members of local in¬ 
surance societies, provided that in the opinion of the Committee of 
Management they offer the guarantees and have the qualifications required 
by the rules. Proprietors or managers usually occupied in trading in 
cattle which they' wish to insure are excluded from insurance against mor- 
talily amongst cattle. 

Members are obliged: (fl) to pay, besides the general entrance fee, 
the special fee for entrance in that branch in which they wish to partici¬ 
pate ; (i) to pay the annual preliminary contributions in proportion to the 
value of the property insured, as well as the eventual supplementary 
contributions prescribed by the rules of the society; (c) to insure in the 
company' without any limitation all the property they possess liable to 
the same ridr, excluding only' the exceptions made by^ the rules, or fixed 
from time to time by the Committee of Management. 

Members must bind themselves to bdong to the insurance society 
at least for one year, only acquiring the right to indemnities after payment 
of the fees and contributions prescribed, and after these have been controlled 
and the time fixed ly the rules has expired. The member insured against 
cattle disease besides other obligations fixed by the sanitary laws must 
notify to the company every disease or accident to any animal insured. 
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anc^ from the date of notification it becomes the property of the society, 
which shall decide whether it can be cured or must be slaughtered. 

The member who has insured produce which is damaged by hail 
must immediately notify the loss to the society, indicating also the means 
best adapted to prevent an aggravation of the damage. I^astly, the member 
insured against fire, must immediately notify his loss, its presumed cause, 
the amount and the nature of the carnage, and must also show that he has 
resorted to all the means at his disposal to diminish loss, direct or indirect. 

The highest amount of compensation which in relation to the amount 
of the damage, the societies can grant, will be fixed by their rules. But 
in no case dball the amount of compensation exceed So per cent of the 
damage in cases of loss by cattle disease or fire, and 90 per cent if the 
damage is of any other kind. 

Agricultural mutual insurance societies provide for the re-insurance 
of their own ri^s, and for the moral and economic protection of their in¬ 
terests, by uniting in pro\dncial federations, which in their turn arrange 
for re-insurance in the Isiiiuto Xazimale delle Assicurazioni, or in other 
undertakings. Re-insurance is compulsory for hail, and for this branch the 
societies must cany not less than 10 per cent, nor more than 40 per cent, of 
the risks. Re-insurance in other branches is not compulsory, but when 
it is effected, the society must in the case of cattle mortality, carry at 
least 30 per cent., and for other branches at least 50 per cent of the risk. 
Nevertheless for cattle, the society may arrange to re-insure up to 90 per 
cent, the special risk of mortality from epidemics, themselves canying 
the remainder of at least 10 per cent. 

Epidemics have always been for insurance societies an important 
unknown factor. The restricted area in which they work, and the 
limited number of animals insured, prevent the societies from enjoying 
with regard to ri^s the benefits of the law of large numbers. An epi¬ 
demic may endanger or entirely ruin even a well organised society. Many, 
indeed, to avoid this danger exclude from compensation lots from mortal¬ 
ity r’ue to an epidemic, or else they place it in a category of risks 
apart, to be compensated out of special funds as far as such funds will 
permit. But while this may avail to protect the societies from the con¬ 
sequence of a wide-spread mortality disproportioned to their financial 
powers, it limits too much the benefits which the agriculturist may derive 
from insurance, not securing him against epidemics, the greatest ridr to 
which he is exposed. Now the possibility of re-insurance, which, 
as we have seen, may reach a limit for epidemics so high that the 
societies are enabled to insure the agriculturist against all loss caused 
by mortality among cattle, and the support of a solid organisation like 
that of the Istituto Nazimtale delle Assicurazioni, help him to look to 
the future with confidence. 

The decree regulates and favours the formation of federations, pro¬ 
viding that the societies which are not formed into federations for reasons 
dependent on their own wdll, ^aU not enjoj" the benefits of the law, nor 
avail themselves of re-insurance in the above mentioned IstitutoNazionale^ 
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But here occurs the idea the importance of which needs no demonstration, 
that the legislature ought by every means in its power to favour mutual 
insurance societies on condition lhat the}’ are constituted and worked 
so as to ans»^ er the purpose for which they were formed. Xow it is beyond 
doubt that agricultural mutual insurance societies on a communal basis 
can scarcdy accomplish their tads unless they are consolidated into federal 
organisations; hence the necessity of provisions relative to this matter. 

To form a federation of mutual insurance societies or banks for re¬ 
insurance the initial adhesion of at least ten mutual insurance societies 
is necessary. 

The federations are likewise required to insp^t the mutual insurance 
societies belonging to them in order (i) to ensure the obsen^ance of all 
the pro\ 4 sions, laid down in laws, regulations, rules and bye-laws, which 
govern the federated societies; (2) to verif}" the regularity of the book¬ 
keeping and of the management: (3) to exercise a co-ordinating function 
by means of ad\ 4 ce, instructions and rules for the regular working of the 
societies and to support their action, especially for the prophylactic pro¬ 
tection of animals. 

The federations are under the supervision of the ^Ministry, and^if 
working in conformity with the decree, enjoy the benefits granted to 
agricultural mutual insurance societies. 

The last part of the regulations concerns the action and the subsi¬ 
dies of the Mnistr}’. To facilitate the constitution, establishment and 
normal working of mutual agricultural insurance societies, a fund of 200,000 
lire has been set apart. The 3 ^Iinistry of Industry", Commerce and Labour 
ma}’ interv’ene in favour of agricultural insurance in one of the following 
ways: (a) by directly promoting the constitution of mutual insurance so¬ 
cieties and federations, or by giving administrative and technical as¬ 
sistance to local initiative when it endeavours to constitute them, if 
owing to the special conditions of the local agricultural economy, the above- 
mentioned insurance is recognised as timelj’ and necessary; {b) by pro\rid- 
ing for the management and opening the accounts of mutual insurance 
societies and federations; (c) by promoting competitions. For the carrjring 
out of this work it will provide either directly, or by availing itsdf of the 
Istihito Xazmiale della Mutuallid Agraria, or by means of pr fects, syn¬ 
dics and itinerant professors of agriculture. To promote the formation 
of mutual insurance societies or federations, the ^Ministry may send its own 
representati\ es to stud}’ on the spot the conditions of insurance or agricul¬ 
tural ri^s, and to stimulate local iniiative. It may also imrite the pro¬ 
moters or those who are interested to take part in meetings or attend 
lectures. Under the auspices of the IVIinistry special propagandist 
publications will be compiled, illustrating the administrative and technical 
organisation of agricultural insurance according to the various local con¬ 
ditions of the industry, and according to the special characteristics of 
the risks to be insured. To mutual insurance societies and federations, 
whether at the beginning of their working, or subsequently, may be granted 
gratuitously books, registers and other printed matters necessary for their 
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administration. The aVCnistry is botmd to give assistance in resolving 
particular questions relating to management or technical qUfestions, whe¬ 
ther concerning mutual insurance societies or federations, and to express 
its opinion, if requested, as to controversies relating to questions of 
management or technical questions between the societies and their oWn 
members, or between the federations and the societies, arising from the 
interpretation either of the rules, or, of the-conditions of insurance, or of 
the agreements for re-insurance. The 3 ^finistry may grant subsidies to 
a federation when it is in any of the following conditions; («) when 
it has. from causes not due to bad management, lost so great a part 
of its assets as to compromise its existence: (b) when the accounts of 
the last year’s management closed with a loss, or were balanced only 
b3^ exceptional deductions from the reserve fund; (c) when it has extended 
or intends to extend its action to new branches of insurance comprised 
among those permitted by the decree; {d) if it is just beginning to 
work. Subsidies cannot however be granted to insurance societies and 
federations which do not obser\"e the pro\dsions of the law in force, of 
the rules and of the Ministry. In every case the insurance society or 
federation must keep the cost of its administration within the limits 
prescribed by its own importance and by its objects. 


* 

* ♦ 

We have desired to explain somwhat fully the new provisions regard- 
ing agricultural mutual insurance societies in order to give an exact idea 
of the solution adopted for regulating the business of the societies, for 
their moral and economic protection, for their grouping in federations, 
and for re-insurance, pro\dsions which effectivdLy tend to give a ^stematic 
organisation to this form of insurance. The IstiHto Nazionah della Mtiiua- 
liid A^aria, to whose fervid propaganda is in great part due the extention 
in It^y of such societies, and the beneficent and varied initiative taken 
in the matter, acknowledges that the decree now examined satisfies fully 
the requirements of this modest, but estential form of rural thrift, and 
desires that we may arrive at compulsory insurance, carefully and prudent¬ 
ly controlled, especially with regard to mutual cattle insurance societies^ 
which are now the most numerous and which req>ond to a need strongly 
Mt by agriculturists. 
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THE " BANCO DE EA NACICN ” AND THE DOANS 
TO THE AGRICIXTURAD AND PASTC'RAL INDUSTRIES IN 1910. 


SOXJKCES; 

Rmsta tie Ecorwniia y FinansaSj Buenob Aires, 20 March lyso 

Gacuta Ruralf May iq20. 

La Xacton, 13 March 1920. 

The report presented by the President of the Banco de la Nacion to 
the Finance Ministry on the work of this institution during the ye^tr 1919 
shows clearly, in comparison with the preceding year, the development 
of the loans made to farmers, graziers and persons carrying on industries 
connected with agriculture. It has already been stated in this RericTi^ 
that the Banco de la NuJon, having established its position, since its 
foundation, in such a way as to enable it to overcome all the diificulties and 
uncertainties it encountered, especially during the w’ar, was able in a short 
time, aided by a considerable number of branches, to extend its operations 
throughout the whole of Argentina, exercising a sustaimng power over all 
the economic forces of the country. From the time of its foundation it 
granted favourable conditions and immediate help to agriculture and stock 
farming, by loans to agriculturists during critical periods and times of 
economic difficulty, by assistance to meet the necessary expenses of sowing 
and reaping, by encouraging small industries already existing, and aiding 
with liberal credit those of recent creation, which later extended themselves 
widely and safely throughout the Republic. 

In 1919 the work of the bank as regards agriculture and the allied in¬ 
dustries was prompt and productive, meeting the new economic exigencies 
of the country with adequate antingements. This work has largely taken 
the form of loan transactions, of which we now gi\’e some particulars. 
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§ I. Loans on the security or agriculture^ produce. 


The loans granted by the bank during the year 1919 on the security 
of agricultural produce were effected as regards cereals and flax on the 
same conditions as the preceding year; that is, 6 pesos on 100 kilogrammes 
of wheat or flax, and 3 pesos on 100 kilogrammes of barley or oats, in bags 
or iu bulk, with permission to defer payment till 30 Jime or 30 Sep¬ 
tember, in order to assist agriculturists during the time of harvest or of 
sale. But on the other hand the loans granted on maize were raised, be¬ 
cause of the increasing cost of harvesting, from 60 centavos to i peso 20 
centavos for every 100 kilogrammes of produce. These loans were of spe¬ 
cial advantage to the agriculturists of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Entre Bios, 
Cordoba, and Pampa Central. For husking and bagging maize the bank 
aleo granted loans, vrith. an increase as compared with the preceding year 
of 20 centavos for every 100 kilogrammes of maize husked and bagged, 
and of 30 centavos for every 100 kilogrammes stored to those agiculturists 
who had availad themselvs of the loan on the crop, and of i peso 50 centavos 
to those w'ho had not taken advantage of that loan. This increase was 
granted in order to avoid a depression in the value of the grain for want 
of a market. 

To assist the purchase of seed, and to meet the expenses connected 
with sowing, the Bank authorized its branches to grant loans in the month 
of April up to 1,500 pesos for 180 daj’S, renewable, if circumstances re¬ 
quired it, to 31 Alarch 1920, stipulating that the credit for every hectare sowti 
should not exceed 5 pesos and that the loan should be granted solelj^ on 
condition that the number ot hectares cultivated should not be less than 50. 


§ 2, Loans on the security op ux^ stock. 

The special rules governing the loans granted by the Bank to encourage 
stock farming are suggested by the present condition of this industry, which, 
together with agriculture, represents the principal wealth of Argentina, as 
is indicated by the immense extent of the land utilized. For reasons which 
we cannot now pause to explain, a much larger and more intense encourage¬ 
ment is given to stock farming, especially as regards the production of 
milk and wool. In fact, the Bank grants loans only to those breeders 
who are specially occupied in raising cattle and sheep. 

The maximum period for these loans is fixed at 24 months, but the 
bills by which they are effected fall due in iSo days, and are renewable 
for similar periods, up to the limit of two years. But at the third renewal 
the debtor must pay 25 per cent of the loan, renewing the debt for the re¬ 
mainder, which must he paid in full when it falls due. In case of failure to 
pay, tlie Bank may proceed whene«r it pleases to realize the security. 
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The indixddtials who avail themselveb of these loans cannot obtain 
an} other form of credit with one signature alone, unless they be the owners 
of their farms ; to such persons the Bank can, in exceptional cases, grant 
further credit also in this form. The interest on the loans is fixed at the 
rate of 7 % per cent per annum, payable half yearly in ad^nce. If graz¬ 
iers to whom loan's have been granted are found not to be conducting 
their business in a proper manner, the Bank may require from them at 
an}" time the total repayment of the debt. 

Mone}" can be lent only on the security of cattle or on that of ewes, 
the young of which, from the age of 18 months, may be accepted as security 
to the extent of 30 per cent. 

An innovation introduced into this kind of loan, which still further 
piove< the desire of the Bank to encourage t^lock f rming, is the institution 
of credit to assi&t winter pasturing. I^ans are either rapayable in full 
at the end of a period of iSo da^":^ or repayable in instalments of 20,23 
and 30 per cent, paid quarterly. As securit}- for this credit, j oung animals 
from 18 mouths to 5 year^^ of age are to a certain extent accepted. 

The security remaim in po'^session of the debtor, who assumes for it 
the responsiWht}" required by law. 

While the contract holdi> good, the Bank may b}" inspection ascertain 
the contlition of the ^-ecurit}, notwithstanding that the debtor sends 
in a full report quarterly. 

Experts will he cho^en to value farms intended for the raising of cattle 
and to verify the amount of the live stock carried. The expert wdll be 
remunerated by a commisbion on the amount of the loan, to be paid by the 
debtor. 

The loan is to be 73 per cent of the value of the farm to proprietors 
of land who raise cattle and supply milk, and 60 per cent to tenants. 

The Bank issues rules for the hygiene of stod: farming, among other 
things obliging proprietors to bind themseh’es by a written promise, if 
their farms are wdtheut drinking troughs, to construct within go da}"s as 
many troughs as may be necessary for the number of cattle they pos<ye«;s. 


$ 3. The woek oe the baxk wtth regards to industries connected 

WriTH AORICUETURL. 


Ab we have already stated, the Bank has largely extended its sphere 
of action in the course of 1919 by assisting industries connected with agri¬ 
culture, and especially the characteristic industries of particular zones. In 
fact, loans were granted on the security of wine in Mendoza, San Juan, and 
other wine-growing prorinces, on rice in Salta, on grotmd-nuts in Santa Fe, 
on sugar-cane in Tucuman, on wood in the northern provinces, and on cot¬ 
ton in Santa Fe and Chaco. Lastly, the Bank has taken into consideration 
a plan for granting special loans for the cultivation of tobacco. In accord¬ 
ance with its system of protecting all the productive forces of the country 
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it has not neglected to assist with credit for long terms the dairy induvtrj", 
now become one of the most folly developed industries of the Republic, as 
shown by' the large and steadily’’ increasing figures furnished by" the statistics 
of exportation. 

The development of this industry and the interest of the coimtry in 
increasing it denotes a tendency long perceptible in Argentina to encourage 
agriculturists in a mixed cultivaton of their land. This syrstem hais been 
judged by the economists of the country as the most rational, and most 
likely to give safe and positive results, as it not only places the farmer in 
an advantageous position in years of poor crops, but furnishes him with 
the means of building up, by" degrees, a small property^ for himself. 


§ 4. Progress or the bank. 

Having pointed out the beneficent effect of the work of the Bank on 
the greater agricultural industrie<^ of the Republic, we now give a summar¬ 
ized statement of the financial position of the Bank during the year under 
consideration, a position which throt^h the improved economic condition 
of the country-, the increased value of production, and the extension of 
business in general, is far superior to that of prece^ng years. The amount 
of the cheques which passed through the clearing house was in 191S 
-27,000,000 pesos, and in 1919 rose to 34,000,000 pesos. The loans granted 
by the branch banks to farmers amounted to 66,447,091 pesos 96 cen¬ 
tavos ; those to landowners to 156,922,524 pesos 65 centavos. The Bank 
granted 71,266 loans of less than 2,000 pesos ; 10,202 of betw^een 2,000 and 
3,000 pesos, and 11,286 of between 3,000 and 3,000 pesos. 

The real increase in general deposits, in comparison with the previous 
year, exclusive of the figures of the clearing-house, was 37,189,940 pesos; 
the total sums discounted reached 634,000,000 pesos, as compared with 
508,000,000 pesos in 1918. The net profit in 1919 rose to 26,016,643 
pesos m,n- 
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misceij[,a:seous information: relating to credit 
IN VARIOUS countries. 


CANADA 


Tirr. :\LVXITOBA farm T,0\XS ASSUCIATIOX. — Ljhaiiiim F Vol XI, Xo 5 . 

W 17 3 kldich ij’u 

During the year ended 30 November 1919 the Manitoba Farm Loans 
Association (i) received 795 applications for loans aggiegating $2,532,800 
— an average of more than $3,000 for each application — while new loans 
were issued amounting to $1,200,000. Of the applications received $668,goo 
were not proceeded with. Bonds sold to the public increased from 
*i33>995 to 8237,350, and deposits from $23,350 to 863,875 during the 
year. The funds of the Workmen’s Compensation Board are now deposit¬ 
ed with the association and interest is paid thereon at the rate of 5 per cent. 
Withdrawals from these funds will be spread over a long period. The 
total mone3' paid out for loans up to 30 November 1919 was $ 3,222,950, 
of which $141,014 had been repaid, leaving loans outstanding amounting 
to 83,079,935. 

The profit and loss account of the association for the ye^x ended 30 
November 1919 is as follows: 

Profits and refmids. 


Interest on Mortgages. $131,081 

Interest on Victory Bonds. i»75S 

Solicitors’ fees, etc., repaid. 223 

Insurance commissions. 167 


$153,228 

Expenses. 


Interest on bonds.$ 103,557 

Interest on deposits. 6,667 

Interest on Workmen’s Compensation Board funds 966 

Interest on bank overdraft. 4>438 

Interest on Provincial account. 3:»755 

- -$117,405 


(i) See our issues of March 1917, pp. 63-67 and Juoe-Jiil> 1919, pages 31.1-343. 
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Management expenses: 

Salaries. $ 9*721 

Inspection expenses. 2,905 

Other expenses. 9*^3^ 

y 21,704 

Tot^ cost of operation. 8139,109 

Net i^rofit for the year. I 4 »o 50 


SI53,226 


ITALY. 

PROVISIONS FOR lAND AGRICUI^TURAL CREDIT IN FAVOUR OF ASSOCIA". 

TIONS OF AGRICUTCRAL LABOURERS. — Gazsetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalia, 
N« 105. Rome, 4 May 1920. 

A decree of 22 April 1920, N®. 516, instituted at the Istituto Nazionale 
di Credito per la Co-operazione a " Section of Land and Agricultural Credit 
with the object of supplying credit for the benefit of associations for 
the management of common lands {universiti a^rarie) and associations 
of agricultural labourers, kgaJly constituted as corporate bodies or in 
the form of co-operative societies, which are proprietors or tenants of 
lands of which they have obtained possession, either by mutual agree¬ 
ment or by provision of the administrative authorities in the cases con¬ 
templated by the Royal Decrees of 2 September 1919, N® 1633, 22 

Apiii 3920, 535. The Section is authorised to carry on the following 

business: ya) farm loans for the management and ordinary cultivation of 
land and for the transformation of produce: (6) loans for land improvement 
and transformation from one form of cultivation to another; (c) mortgage 
loans for the purchase of lands, to free them from charges, to make improve¬ 
ments and changes of cultivation, such loans not to exceed 80 per cent of 
the purchase money or the estimated value of the lands. 

The initial capital of the Section is fixed at 50 million lire, of which a 
sum of 25 millions is assigned by the State without interest as a special 
contribution. 

The National Bank of Social Insurance, the National Institute 
of Insurance, the ordinaiy savings-banks, th§ Monti di Pietd, the land 
and agricultural credit institutions of the kingdom, and the institutions 
and societies of ordinary and co-operative credit are all authorized to con¬ 
tribute to the formation and subsequent increase of the capital. The 
National Bank of Social Insurance may contribute to the extent of ten 
mihions. The State, besides contributing 25 millions to the formation of 
the capital will furnish other 32 millions in the form of a loan to provide 
working capital and will contribute at the rate of 2 ^ per cent towards 
the payment of the interest on mortgage loans. When the Sectiou has 
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invested at least half of its own capital in such loans, it may then issue bonds 
to the amount of ten times the capital; the loans however must be made in 
cash. Bonds may be issued only in proportion to the loans secured on first 
mortgages. To the loans and bonds the laws on land credit are applicable. 
Lastly, the decree exempts all transactions of whatever nature inherent 
in the work of the institution from all taxes for stamp*- registration, 
mortgages, and every other duty or fee 

By this decree promoted by the ^Jinistry of Agriculture, the wishes 
expressed to the government in April 1919, by the Federazionc yuzwnale 
delU Co-operative Agricoh (Bologna) (i) have been acceded to. These uishes 
had been expressed as a result of the development of associations of culti¬ 
vator's for the direct management ot agricultural enterprises, and uf re to 
Istitdto Nazionale di Credifo per .a ^oopc should 

be authorised, in a special Section, to grant to such bodies laud and agricul¬ 
tural credit in order to place them in a position to proceed to the purchase of 
land, to carry out cultural transforiurtions and to intensify production 


SPAIN 

THE CREDIT BANK OF THE FARIUERS* ASSOCIATION — BnuUh £!• In IstKUicwn ae 

1 .; t' o/ts du E(i*yana, No 120. !]tladiid, Febraan 1920 

In continuation of the article published in our ’ssue of Pebruaiy on 
the Credit Bank of the Farmers* Association, in which were described the 
organization of the Bank, the method of working and the business done in 
1918, we here give some particulars relating to the work of the Bank 
in 1919. 

In the Report presented by the President oi the Managing Committee 
to the Gener^ Meeting held on 2b February last, it was admitted that 
the progress of the Credit Bank had been somewhat slow. If, however, 
the business done in 1919 were compared with that of pieifious years, 
it ivould be seen that the Bank was steadily progressing and that its de¬ 
velopment had undergone no check. The Bank was, moreover, formed 
as an experiment on a small scale, and the time had come to develop it 
on a larger scale. 

As a first step in this direction, it had been decided that the ioimda- 
tion capital should be paid up. At the beginning of T919 the capital was 
mainly in the form of personal guarantees or of securities pledged by the 
members, only one founder's share of 500 pesetas having been paid up. 
At the date of the Report, founders* shares to the value of 374,000 pe'^et.^s 
had been paid up, leaving 241,300 pesetas in the lorm of personal guarantees. 
The total amount of business done in 1919 {2,599,(330 pesetas) was con¬ 
sidered large in proportion to the available capital and it is felt that it 
cannot safely be further increased without also increasing the capital. 


See our is>sue of Febman i02t», pa8:e 21 



CREDIT 


4*^-2 

The following table shows the bnsiiiess done by the Bank with socie¬ 
ties affiliated to the Farmers* Association in 1919 as compared with 
business done in 1918: 

Business done in 1919 nnd 1918. 

19X I 1918 Increa^ 

P&f tas Pesetas Pesetas 


083,600 53 I»6 oo 152,000 

2lS,o<»o.y9 128,859.44 90,131.55 

328,548.82 191,732,54 136,816.28 

1,265,009.04 824,635.52 441,273.52 

1*333.721.01 868,755.59 4^4*905.42 
12,288.99 9097-57 2,691.42 

15085.9^ 12,161.23 2,924.76 

337,272.35 218,991.09 118,280.36 

517,439.15 328,5^8.42 188,890.73 
848,766.80 *>41,156,83 207,609.97 


The net profits in 1919 amounted to 7,245.09 pesetas, and were thus 
allocated : Interest at 4 on ordinary and founders' shares, 1,520 pe¬ 
setas ; depreciation of furniture and writing off initial expenses, 134 pe¬ 
setas ; bonus to societies, 1,339.54 pesetas; gratuities to staff, 1,125 P®“ 
setas; reser^-e fund 3,126.55 pesetas. The bonus to the societies w’as 
equivalent to about ^2 cent, on the loai& the3r had obtained, and 
had thus the effect of reducing the interest actually paid on the loans to 
4 V2 P^r cent. 


Ciredits oi)encd. 

1 /oans outstanding at beginning of j’ear .... 

Depo«itfc in liaud at beginning of year. 

Sumb lent or irithdraivn durijig the yaar .... 
Suni^ tep^iid or dei>ositcd during the year , . . . 

Intcrcbt received... 

Interest paid. 

I,o£ins outstanding at end of year. 

Deposits in hand at beginning of year. 

Credits available. 









Part IV: Agricultural . Economy in General 


BELGIUM AND FRANCE. 

THE FOOD SUPPIyY OF BEEGIOI 
AND OF THE IX\"ADED REGIONS OF FRANCE DURING THE WAR. 


SOTJRCES: •• 

ItEPORTS OF THE XBU^CRAI. CO^XISSION FOR RELIEF INT BSLGIUSX. l/3ndOIl. 

(iooDE iW. A. 3 kl.): Relief Work in Belgium. Paper read before the Royal Society of Arts, 
24 January 1917- Journal of the Royal Society of Arts^ Xo. 3 t 34 <)‘ I^ondon, 26 January 
lyir. 

Caeiers documentaires belges, particularly Nos. 51 and 50- 

R£2>nCBLIQXrE FBAN^AISE. CBA3CBKE DES 'D'^XJTkS, 11* IJ^GISLATCRE, SESSION ORBlSrAIRE 

BE 1919. Comrck special de ravuaizxeuent. Rapport de H. l^ouzs Marznt, j>tPUTii. 
XiE COMrtE National, sa fondation, son sxatut, son foncteonnebient. PREsokRE Par¬ 
tis. Brussels, 1919. 


§ I. Origin op the neutral cximnssiox for relief in BELomki, 

Belgium was invaded on 2 August 1914, and as almost tlie whole of 
the Belgian territory was soon occupied by the German armies the ques¬ 
tion of feeding the population soon came into prominence. 

In September the ^Ministers of the United States and of Spain took 
up the matter. On their initiative two committees were formed at Brus- 
sds, one composed of Bdgians and the other of neutrals, and a delegate 
set out for Uondon to obtain help. 

On 5 October 1914, the BiitidL government authorized the sending 
to Bdgium of a stock of provisions under the safe-conduct of the Am¬ 
bassador of the United States in I^ondoh. On 19 October the Spanish 
Ambassador joined in the work of the original committee, and diplomatic 
negotiations were opened with a view to suppl3ring food to invaded Bel¬ 
gium. From this time dates the formation of the Neutral Commission 
for Rdief in Bel^um (usually referred to by the initials C. R. B.), whidi 
worked at first under the presidency of the Ambassadors of Spain and the 
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United States, joined later by the Ambassadors of the same powers in Berlin 
and Paris, and finally by the Butch Minister in Belgium. 

Fiance and Great Britain opened to Belgium the credit necessary- 
to assure her food supply, by means of which the Bdgian government 
was enabled to supply funds to the C. R. B. Later on the United States 
went into the war, and from i April 1917 the American government un¬ 
dertook .to provide the credit necessary for all the purchases made by 
the Commission. This continued until 31 Beceniber of the same year. 
From that date it was agreed that the government of the United States 
should continue to furnish the credit necessary for purchases in the United 
States, and the British and French governments should furnish the credit 
required for purdiases in Europe. 

The C. R. B- and the original Brussels committee, which henceforth 
included all Belgium under the name of Committee of Relief and Food 
Supply, formed, so to speak, two sections of one single organisation. They 
began to work in November 1914, and at first were occupied only with 
invaded Belgium. But from the month of March 1915, at the request 
of the French authorities, who supplied the funds, they extended their 
labours to those departments in the north of France whidh were occupied 
by the German armies. 

Private generosity in all parts of the world soon came to join the Bel¬ 
gian, English and French governments in the work. The American con¬ 
tributions were very large, thanks to the efforts of Mr. Herbert Clark 
Hoover, who at this juncture show^ed himself such an admirable organiser, 
that later, after the entry of the United States into the war, he was 
appointed Food Controller. 

The C. R. B,, under Mr. Hoover’s management, made appeals to the 
public for funds to supplement the resources furnished by the governments. 
It also had the duty of buying provisions intended for Belgium, and of 
organising the transport to Rotterdam, and thence to the district depots. 

It was a neutr^ and private organisation, w’hich the governments 
of France and England declared to be of public utility. With this sanc¬ 
tion the C. R. B. negotiated with the different belligerents to obtain the 
necessary guarantees for the transport of pro\isions, supeJA-ised the re¬ 
quisitions, and saw that the provisions imported were not prevented 
from reaching their destination. 

The headquarters of the C. R. B. were in New York. In London 
there was a Committee of the C. R. B. which kept up communication with 
American citizen^ lining in Brussels. Spain, too, started a propaganda 
for supplying food to Bdgium, and her effort should not be forgotten. 

Side by side with the C. R. B., the Belgian National Cammittee 
through its executive, pro\incidl and local committees, was occupied in 
the distribution, throughout the whole extent of the territory, of the im¬ 
ported food and the home produce which it had succeeded in concentrat¬ 
ing in its cwn hands. 

The C. R. B. and the National Committee worked in conjunction 
with one another, the C. R. B. undertaking the direction of the work 
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outside the cjountry and the National Committee that of the work within 
the country. 

During the first months of occupation the C. R. B. and the Nation^ 
Committee were both emplo3^ed in proiusioning the invaded departments 
of the north of France. 

After some months, a Food Supply^ Committee for the North of France 
was specially constituted, on the same general lines as the Belgian Natio¬ 
nal Committee. 

The budget at the disposal of Mr. Hoover*s organisation amounted 
to 100 million francs per month. 

The work of ilr. Hoover and of many of his assistants was entirdy 
gratuitous ; the general cost of the w'ork was only 0.00625 of the 

receipts. We must also explain how the Bdgian National Committee, 
over which M. Solway, the philanthropic manufacturer, presided, turned 
to account the assistance it received. It availed itself of the gratuitous 
aid of 35,000 persons of French or Belgian nationality. Under the direc¬ 
tion of AI. Francqui, president of the executive committee, the provincial 
and communal authorities assured the pro^’isioning under the most satis¬ 
factory conditions. 

When the United State-* entered the war, long negotiations were 
necessary^ to define the new conditions for feeding the propulation of 
Belgium. In the middle of May 1917, the following arrangement was 
made: the C. R. B. retained its existing organisation, -working as far as 
the Belgian frontier, but all the work which it had carried on in Belgium 
(supendsion of distribution, negotiations) was transferred to a new or¬ 
ganisation called the Neutral Committee for the Protection of the Food 
Supply. The lyondon office was placed under the management of the 
Spanish office and that of Rotterdam under a Dutch manager. The man¬ 
agers acted in concert with the governments concerned, while the Ame¬ 
rican members of the relief committee continued to carry on current busi¬ 
ness. After I [March 1917 all the Americans in the occupied territories 
of Belgium and Northern France were replaced by neutrals — Dutch, 
Spanish or Swiss. The office in Brubsels was thenceforward managed by 
a Spaniard. Uastly, the vessels of the relief committee were no longer 
to touch at British ports to be seardied. 


§ 2. Organisation. 

The Commission for Relief and the National Committee dre-w their 
resources from: 

(i) Subsidies granted by the Belgian government by means of cred¬ 
its opened for it by the French, English, and American governments. 
These subsidies were fumi^ed in foreign currency (pounds sterling, dol¬ 
lars, etc.), with -which the C. R. B. bought food for the inhabitants of the 
invaded ffistricts, in accordance with a plan fixed in agreement with the 
allied governments. This food, imported into Belgium, was sold by the 
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Xational Committee, at a price agreed upon, allowing a small mar^n of 
profit. With the proceeds of the sales, the National Committee paid in 
Bdgium certain obligations of the Belgian government, — salaries, pensions, 
grants to charitable institutions, etc. — and subsidized works of bene¬ 
volence established after the beginning of the war. In June 1918 the 
amount of the subsidies fumishSi by the Belgian government reached 
the sum of £57,^,42,205. 

(2) Donations in money and in kind came from all parts of the 
uorld, and even from Belgium itself. The total amount of the sub- 
sciiptions amounted, up to the end of September IQ17, to £11,324,886. 

The chief office of the C. R. B. was in London, 3 I^ndon Wall Build¬ 
ings. Mr. Hoover remained at its head, although his fimctions as Food 
Food Controller detained him in New York. The C. R. B. had an office 
in London, a second in Rotterdam, and a third in New York. Before the 
entry of the Ynited States into the war, it emplo\’ed in Belgium, on an 
average, two del^ates for each prordnce. The staff of the C. R. B. was 
almost exclusively of American nation^t}’, and they rendered voluntary 
seivice without special salar5’. 

The point of departure of the transports in the great majority of 
cases was New Yoik, and their destination Rotterdam. The vessels es¬ 
corting these transports on their departure from New York, received a 
safe conduct from the German government to guarantee them against 
being torpedoed; they were to display certain special markings and also 
to follow a fixed route. 

The C. R. B. did not undertake to despatch money; it agreed, how¬ 
ever, to transfer funds to Belgium within certain limits fixed by the al¬ 
lied governments. For this purpose it received payments in London, 
New York and Rotterdam. These sums were entered in its general fond 
of moneys received to be set aside for purchases, and by means of the sale 
of the goods purchased the National Committee in Bdgium remitted tc 
the pa\^es the sums intended for them according to a rate of exchange 
fixed in agreement with the Allies. There was thus no transfer of actual 
cash, but simply transactions in writing betw’een the C. R. B. and the 
National Committee. 

The services connected with the food supply of Belgium and the in¬ 
vaded regions of Northern France were organised in the following manner; 
The central administration laid down the general rules of which the carrying 
out was entrusted entirely to the provincial committees. These commit¬ 
tees regulated the distribution according to the needs of the province 
and to the mode of life of the people. Every large town was treated as 
a province in itself. Under the provincial committees, local committees 
were appointed in the proportion of one for from 1000 to 5000 inhabit¬ 
ants. In certain provinces of great extent, district committees were 
established as intermediaries between the provincial and local committees. 
The local committees were recruited from among the principal inhabi¬ 
tants, chiefly merchants and manufacturers, or persons having a practical 
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knowledge of business ; they employed a small number of paid agents and 
distributed food cards, exercising a general control. In their turn they 
were under the supervision of inspectors delegated by the pro\4ncial com¬ 
mittees. 

In a paper on “ Relief Work in Belgium ” read before the Royal So¬ 
ciety of Arts in Tendon Ulr. W, A. M. Goode quoted an extract from 
the account given by !Mr. Robinson Smith of the provisioning of the town 
of La Louviere in the pro\’ince of Hainault. From this account we take 
some important particulars in order to give an idea of the good working 
of the system. First, the purchases. They were made in America to 
the best possible advantage of the committee. The goods were collected 
at New York. For the transport there were special rates on the railways, 
and also exceptional terms for freight. The central committee in London 
settled the accounts for the x>urchasefc, and by availing itself of all the 
advantages in regard to exchange which its i)osition on the market gave 
to it was able in iqi 6 to economize 509,650 dollars. The goods were 
unloaded at Rotterdam and placed on barges which carried them down 
to La Louvi^e. Rotterdam was chosen rather than Antw'eip, although 
this last was onlj^ half as far from La Louviere, because barges belonging 
to the Dutch government could be used, and the expense was thus consid¬ 
erably reduced. The provincial committee of Hainault paid the national 
Committee at Brussels for the cargo destined for La Louviere before it 
left Rotterdam. On its arrival at La Lomdere it was allotted after the 
following plan: 

The town was divided into six districts, each comprising 4,000 indi¬ 
viduals or 1,000 families. By a census controlled by the dedarations of 
the heads of families the number of persons to be rationed could be £Lsed. 
At the door of each house a notice was affixed dedaring that the provincial 
committee of Hainault ddivered for that l^iouse a specified number of 
rations. In this way the vigilance of the public could be exercised, and 
there was little chance that changes of abode could give rise to fraud. 
As to the distribution of provisions, let us take fox example bread. Those 
concerned, in the proportion of one for each family went to the central 
bread dep6t on Mondays and Thursdays at different hours according to 
the initial of their surnames. The persons presenting themselves were 
provided with their individual or collective card, which bore in red figures 
the number of rations, and therefore the number of loaves to be received. 
The card bore 90 dates, and could therefore be used for 45 weeks. The 
system of tickets had been deliberately rejected, as being more costly 
and less certain. 

It followed that the consumer did not buy at the baker’s shop ; he 
bought at the depdt where every bdier had a space reserved for him. 
Each baker was required to furnish a fixed quantity of bread. The cus¬ 
tomer addressed himself to the baker he preferred. The competition 
maintained among the bakers was to the great advantage of the public. 

A similar system was applied to other articles of food. 
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Ht:re follow i^ome general statistics for the period between i Xo\'eniber 
iqi4 and 31 March 1917 : 


I Belgium. 

Population revictuallcd ’ France 

Imligeut people -with no other \ Bel^iaxis .... 

TC'-onrce then re-victualling / French. 

Bel£paib» anil French employed in the work of distri¬ 
bution . 

Area of territorj* pr-msiuned \*.quare mileai. 

Communal warehouse''. 

District depots. 

Vessel-* chartered permanently b\- the C. R. B. . . . 
Cargoes from oversea unloaded at Rotten lam. . - . 
Partial cargoe-» from other couiitrie-. especially from 

England. 

Total ot metric tonnage of goods delivered at Rotter- 
flam . 


7,40o,ouu 
2,150,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 

35,000 

19.455 

4,657 

150 

70 

470 

053 

2,544,512 


Dlaximum ti tnuage ilelivered in one month 'November 

IQI 5 J . 

Saving effected in settling funds to Rutteniam . . . 

Reconl ol di^chirge at the port. 

Average rlistance ot Rotten lam trom the *U-irict depdt* 

Barges -^ent out trom Rotterdam. 

Number of times gooil- were sent bj’ train from Rot¬ 
terdam <7,70! trucks I. 

Cost f)l k.‘epmg at Rf»UenUm the b'^at from the Bel- 
gLiuorFreuca flepot ]wr metric ton 1 total c^t upris¬ 
ing all expenses 'it Rotterdam. 

Nmn'ier of garments listribuled. 

N»imber ot 3pen,on cmpl«»yel m niakiug oj memliug 
»doUie 5 <. 

Number of Americ.iu vi^lunteer^ continuallv' emplriyed 

Pi work in the country. 

Amexic'ans employed at the work from the beginning 
Cost to the C. R. B. p»r head ami lier iJaj- for ffjiifl . 

Total cost pe-r heafl to the C. R. B. 

CfKt to th. c*>mmunes i>f io,j ireinc- worth ot lood fur- 
nishfjifi by the C. R. D 1 > the pn >vincial ei onmillees 
Average price oi 2 kilf »gr^mme*« ot bread diiriug the 

war.. 

Cliantable gifts sent bv- V.reat Britain. 

Charitable gifts sent by the United Stale*. 

Cfaaritabk gifts, ‘«ent by r»ther Oiiuitries . 

Totiil re*ceipts in cash frmi gifts, govenimeut sub-»i- 

«aes, etc.I. 

Valu^ of ids and artkles ot clothing ili*triiwilefl in 
Belgium and in the north of France. 


151,20s 
£ 51,90“ 

9,641 tons 01 \\he4.it in 20 hour's 
156 miles 

6 ,0ofj 

1,103 

: »h. 7 d. 

II, 0 f »0 

6o,o«iO 

50 

180 

I d. 

to I p. 100 

103 fr. 

S li. 

€ 3,091,683 
£ 2,219,247 
£ 287,4 of 

£ 56 ,Qj 2 ,o 7 S 

£ 54*524*24 


§ 3. Food conditions in invaded belghtm. 

We extract the following paxticulars from a report presented to thr 
C. R. B. in Jnne 1917 by il. ^fatirice Pate, delegate of the C. R. B. foe 
the province of Hainault. 
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From the begimung of the submarine war d, ouinmce the food rations 
of the inhabitants of occupied Belgium diminished rapidly. During the 
first days of Februar}^ 19171 the combined ration of peas, beans, and rice 
which in Hainault was at &st i,ooo grammes was reduced to 300 grammes, 
that of bacon and lard fell from 800 to 400 grammes per month; on 
15 February the daily ration of flour, which at first w’as 300 grammes, 
was lowered to 225 ; that is, an average diminution of ^3 in all provisions. 
There were no reserves, and ver}- little could be drawn from the soil. 

The prices of articles of food were as follow • 


Price per kaog 
it. 


!Mtal. 10 

Lard. 14 

Eggs, each. . 0.50 

IMilfc, per litre. ... . . * 0.70 

Butter . 

Potatoes ... . 1.50 

Carrots .... .... i.bo 

Beetroot . 0,73 


^ 4. The food supply of northern francf during ihe ger>l\n 

OCCUPATION. 

In the north of France we find, as organisations of management, ad¬ 
ministration, allotment and distribution: the C. R. B., the Belgian Na¬ 
tional Committee, the Northern France Committee, the communal, re¬ 
gional, and district committees. 

The north of France w as divided into sis districts: I/ille, Valenciennes, 
Saint-Quentin, Vervins, Charlevtille and bongwy. The people of the re¬ 
gion of Givet-Funiay were attached, for purposes of provisioning, to the 
province of Namur (Belgium), and should be added to the following fig¬ 
ures ; their number w*as 21,234 on 31 December iqiy. 

Table I.- Populution Provisioned, 


Numbt-*- Nulll^el 

Date o ot 

cr mmnnL- inhabitant" 

1914-1915 .... 

31 December 19x6 
31 December 1917 
I July 1918 . . 


1,882 2,125,000 

2,133 2,140,615 

i» 54 S 1,744-364 

? 1,091,91^ 
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Transport and Distrihntion. — The goods were forwarded canal, 
and then'by rail from Rotterdam or from Brussels to the central depots 
of the district^ Thence they uere sent on hy rail to the regional centres, 
from which they weie taken by rail or by carts to the communal centre^, 
where the^' were distributed to the consumers. 

Sof/t’ 0! rations, ~ - The ration^ were fixed according to the following 
scale by the Northern France Committee, but in realitj* the distribution 
did not always agree with this scale, on account of the difficulties of pro- 
Wsioning. 

T\ble II. — Scale oj Rations in IQ17. 



Febru- 

llarch 

1 Jui\ 

I • Aue- 

10 Oct. 

Kv Uv 


Pj A’l'.: n- J.i!rL.r\ 

tu 


to 


Obsert atinns 

JLT\ 

June 

If Au!?. 

30 Sep. 

15 Deo. 

31 Dec. 



'jiam- 


ifram- 

£[ram- 

^ram- 

!»ram- 


. 


mt" 

TOO-. 

mes 

mt» 

mes 


Flour. 300 

220 

220 

220 

250 

250 

250 

P^u- ■^iipiil.nient 
of 30 to50§iat«- 

IJiiuni, lard tn pre¬ 







mes t»ir the di-,- 

served mmt . . 50 

30 

30 

30 

50 

50 

50 

trict- 01 I.ille 
and Valeucun- 

Beand. pcvis lice, cio. 100 

30 

50 

50 

30 

30 

50 

n( s. 

Sueai. 15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Coffee or >«uLs'litute 17 

10 

10 

7 

7 

t 

/ 


Soar . ... 15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

15 



Bisoiiii'*. . . . none iwme noiit 221030 201030 201030 20to30 Suip 

Cniidenswi u:ilk . Invalids, children, old people, 5 (j i^niumiea per head 
per (lay. 


Financial on^anisuiion and payment for the *^oods. — The goods were 
invoiced by the C. R. B. to the Belgian National Commiteee, which in its 
turn invoiced them to the Northern France Commitee, which invoiced 
them to the district conunittees. 

The prices, including those charged to the districts, were those of 
the C. R B. without am" increase ; the cost of transport was charged by 
the Belgian National Committee to the Northern France Committee, which 
recorded the transaction. The districts invoiced to the regional commit¬ 
tees at a rather higher price, in order to meet the cost of transport, storage 
and administralon. Afterwards the regional committees invoiced to the 
communes at the price they had paid, all the expenses of the regional 
committees being defrayed by the district. I^astly, the communes fixed 
the price of the various supplies at a rate slightly higher than that charged 
to them by the district committees. 

All prices, in aU the centres of distribution, were subject to ratification 
by the commission. As an example we now give the retail prices of goods 
in the district of Valenciennes during the years 1916 and 1917. 
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Table III. — Retail Prices of Provisions in the District of Valenciennes. 


(Years 19x6 and 1917). 


— 

— 

— — 

— 






Pro\ isions 

3^ 

March 

19x6 

30 

June 

igih 

30 

Sep¬ 

tember 

19x6 

31 

Dec¬ 

ember 

1916 

31 

:3hircb 

191- 

30 

June 

19*7 

30 

Sep¬ 

tember 

1917 

31 

Dec¬ 

ember 

1917 


£1. 

~lr. ~ 

~lr. 

Ir. 

tr. 

£r. 

fr. 

" fr. 

Bread. 

• o-SiiS 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

0.50 

Baoni. 

. 2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

3 — 

3 — 

4 -— 

4.50 

Lard .. 

• 2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

2.80 

2.80 

4 -— 

4-50 

Salt beef. 


j) 

% 


2.— 

2.30 

3.50 

3-50 

Condensed milk in tins; per tin . 

. 0.90 

0.90 

0.90 


8 

1 

) 

1.42 

Evaporaterl milk in tins: per tin . 

- 

i 

1.05 

'} 


f) 

a 

fi 

Butter. 

• 



f 

6.25 

b.50 

V 

7.50 

Dutcb cheese . 

. > 

J 


3.25 


4*25 

4-25 

-i -25 

Dried beans, iieas . 

. 0.90 

0.90 

0.90 

0.90 

I.I5 

1.15 

I.15 

1.40 

Rice . 

o.bo 

0.00 

0.60 

0.60 

O.S5 

0.85 

0.85 

0.90 

Cream <*f rice . 

. > 


• 

0.70 

0.70 

0.85 

0.85 

) 

Cerealine . 

• 0‘55 

0.55 

0-55 

0.55 

M 

8 

0.65 

8 

^facaroui, etc. 

. j» 

» 

8 

f» 

8 

n 

1-35 

1.75 

Biscuit . 

)> 

If 

I, - 

I. — 

3 

1.25 

1.60 

1.70 

Biscuit powdei. 

. i 

» 

A 

* 

i) 

I. — 

1.25 

1.60 

Milk food for cnildren ..... 

8 

V 

1.50 

A 

1.50 

1.50 

t 


Prei»ared foofl for children , . , 

. > 

B 

8 

1.50 

» 

*» 

1.70 

1-75 

Susar. 

. 0.90 

I.— 

I.- 

I.- 

I.IO 

I.IO 

1-50 

1.25 

Raw coffee .. 

• 1-75 

1-75 

1*75 

1-75 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

3-— 

:Mokaline .. 

. jD 

a 

» 

> 

} 

» 

1.50 

1.50 

Cocoa. 

0 

8 


j> 

3.60 

3-6o 

4.20 

A 

Cocoa miJk. 


D 

» 

i» 

> 

t) 

t> 

2.20 

Smoked herrings. 

. ») 

8 

A 

8 

•> 

» 

n 

1.68 

Sour kraut. 


» 

8 

8 

4 

» 

'A 

0.80 

Dried vegetables. 


n 

8 

» 

8 

» 

A 

5 -— 

Onions. 

. 1 

J» 

8 

8 

» 

8 

J1 

0.60 

Salt. 

- 0.10 

O.IO 

0.13 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

Vinegar.. 

• ^ 8 

8 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

8 

0.50 

0.50 

Starch. 

. 8 

8 

8 

8 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

Soap .. 

• I.- 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

» 
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The communes were responsible to the regional committees for the 
amount of goods received and distributed. 

The regiond committees kept an account with each of the communes, 
requiring from them the ratification of the sum totd of their debt, which 
increased every month. 

In each commune the inhabitants were dirided into three categories: 
(i) those who could pa}’ and ought to pay; (2) those who were tempora¬ 
rily without ready money, or possessed securities whidi they could not 
redize; these received food on the understanding that it was to be paid 
for later; (3) the indigent, who received food gratis. 

The majority of the communes agreed to grant to the families of mob¬ 
ilized men and of civil prisoners interned in Germany, advances on the 
allowances coming to them; some communes granted loans to solvent per¬ 
sons. 

The profits on sdcs to those of the inhabitants who paid for their 
provisions, were at first applied to the cost of administration, transport, 
and distribution, then to the repaj-ment of commund loans, road mending, 
cost of municipal services, and of schools, and payment of war taxes ; the 
money in the bank was placed at the disposd of the regiond committees. 

Mdhod oj regulating the accmnts hehceen communes, regions, districts, 
the Northern France, the Belgian National Committee, and the C. R. B. 
— Because of the absolute prohibition to export specie out of the French 
ocaipied territory, the debts of communes to regions, of regions to dis¬ 
tricts, of districts to the Northern France Committee, of this Commit¬ 
tee to the Belgian National Committee, or, lastly, of the National Com¬ 
mittee to the C. R. B. could not be paid except by receipts and guarantees 
in paper of cne kind or another. There vrere some exceptions to this 
general rule, in so far as certain communes pdd a part of their debts 
to the regions (that is to the districts), in cadi (German marks and local 
notes). These cash payments consequently formed certain assets in the 
hands of the districts to be set against their liabilities towards the North¬ 
ern France Committee, but no part of this cadi was available for pay¬ 
ments of the debts of the Northern France Committee, throu^ the Bel- 
^n Nationd Committee, to the C. R. B. 

The districts and subdistricts were in debt to the Northern France 
Committee to the amount of 353,094,277.09 fr. on 31 December 1916, 
and of 626,633,874.56 fr. on 31 December 1917. This debt represented 
319.50 fr. per head of the population. 

§ 5. The k>od supply of the liberated departhexts of fraxce. 

The measures taken previous to the armistice must have produced 
their effects from the moment of the definite liberation; we are therefore 
obliged to conader two periods, the one preceding the armistice, the other 
after that date. 

As soon as part of the territory of France was invaded, the idea oc- 
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curred to the govemment of associatiog the chambers of commerce of 
the invaded territory in the work of pro^-isioning. For this purpose, 
laws, and decrees ratified by law^s, opened credits to daambers of com¬ 
merce, enabling them to co-operate in provisioning the inhabitants of the 
invaded territories as soon as the3’ were liberated. 

The following table shows the amount of the sums advanced by the 
State to the four chambers of commerce entrusted with this work without 
interest, but to be refunded. 

Table IV- — Advances Granted to the Chambers ot Commerce 
of the Invaded Regimts. 


Ctambeib of Commerce 

Tenitorj* to be provisioned 

Population 

Advances 

made 




fr. 


\ Nord. 

1,060,000 

12,800,000 

Dunkirk.. 

1 Pias-de-Calais. 

220,000 

2,700,000 


' Somme. 

120,000 

1,500,000 

Saint-Quentin . 

Aisne. 

350,000 

15,000,000 

Charleville. 

Ardennes. 

207,000 

2,600,000 

Bar 4 e-Duc. 

Meuse.. . 

40,000 

2,200,000 


Total • . . 

1,997»ooo 

36,000,000 


As regards the other departments partially occupied b\" the armies, 
and net induded in this table {Oise, Mame, Vosges, Meurthe et Moselle), 
measures were take by then government and the general councils to provide 
for their necessities. 

The four chambers of commerce entrusted with the work of pro¬ 
visioning formed stocks of food b3’ means of the advances made by 
the State. 

These stocks necesssarity varied in importance because the3^ were 
subject to the influence of military events at critical periods. They were, 
fox the most part, stored in the general warehouses at Saint Denis, where 
the chambers of commerce of Dunkirk, Saint Quentin and Charleville had 
their prindpd depdt. The chamber of commerce of Bar-le-Duc stored its 
stock at Bar-le-Duc to fadlitate its work. 

Formation of stocks of f revisions. — To avoid the arbitrar}* selection 
of provisions, it was dedded fiom the beginning of hostilities, to form a 
stods: of provisions for an average of tw-enty days, in the proportion of a 
standard daily ration fixed in grammes as follows; flour 170, rice 23. 
beans 40, bacon and fat 30, preser\'ed meat 20, raw coffee 13, roasted 
coffee 10, chicory 3, sr^ar 15, oil i, vinegar i, salt 15, pepper i, chocolate 6, 
condensed milk 23, macaroni, etc., 10, candles or carbide 5, soap 13, washing 
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po^^der or lye lo, potatoes 40, and packing 35. For each chamber of 
commerce the quantity of stock was ascertained by multiplying this ra¬ 
tion by the number of inhabitants to be supplied, and by 20, as the pro- 
\'isions w’ere to serine for an average of 20 days. This period was considered 
as sufficient to allow the local trade to revive, but it was understood that 
the chambers of commerce should continue their work considerably be\’'ond 
this limit, on condition of being paid for their goods on delivery, so that 
they might replenish their stocks, as long as the necessities of the popu¬ 
lation required. 

Ctirrying out the programme of provisioning. — Of the four chambers 
of commerce entrusted with the duty of piovisioning, that of Charleville 
had onh’ to do preparatory w’ork, because of the invasion of the whole 
department of Ardennes; it laid in supplies of which it could ensure the 
preseivation, taking care to dispose, at the proper time, of goods likely 
to be spoiled. Its balance sheet, dosed at 31 July 1918, showed 891,346.06 
fr. of goods stored or on the w’ajr to their destination. But it had made 
no dhision or distribution of goods to the d^il population. 

The chamber of commerce of Bar-le-Duc, entrusted with the provi¬ 
sioning of ^leuse, had laid in a stock called intangible ** entirely reserved 
for the population of those parts of the department not yet liberated. 
In the month of October 191S, this stock was composed of 480,600 quintals 
of various goods. Independently of this it assisted local protisioning by 
handing over to the trade artidcs of food that were required. It considered 
that its work should not be limited to supplying articles of food alone, 
and with the large stocks of coal it had collected, it w'as able to supplv 
the industries of Meuse, which otherwise would have had to slacken their 
work. It may be added that when the Germans attacked X’erdun, the 
dvil population would have been in a very critical condition if the Bar- 
le-Duc chamber of commerce with its accumulated reser\"es had not come 
to its help. 

The chamber of commerce of Dunkirk had the heaviest task of all, 
because of the amount of the credit granted to it {17 millions of francs) 
and of the large population to whom it had to ensure provisions in the 
three departments of Xord. Pas-de-Calais, and Somme. At the time of 
the offensive on the Somme in 1917 it had kept in close touch with the 
prefects, and w'as able immediately to respond to the requests addressed 
to it for prodsions. Through it tloe civil populations of the Somme and 
Pas-de-Calais, liberated about this time, received the needful supplies. 
It appears from statements of accounts that from 23 March to 2 May 
1917, it sent to the prefect of Somme various provisions of the total value 
of 299,984 fr. The prefect of Pas-de-Calais received, between .\pril and 
August 1917, more than 320,000 francs wDrth of goods. 

^loreover, by an agreement with the Belgian government, the Dun¬ 
kirk Chamber of Commerce placed at the disposal of the Belgian author¬ 
ities, from 19 June to 16 July 1917, 590 000 kilogrammes of flour, repre¬ 
senting the sum of 1,170,000 francs. I#astly, we must mention the assist¬ 
ance given by this same chamber of commerce to the communes and 
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public institutions of the depa^ment« of Xord, Pas-de-Calais, and Somme. 
The value of the transactions in goods with these administrations amounted 
to 4,136,044.70 fr. at the end of September 191S. 

The Saint-^uentin Chamber of Commerce, specially entrusted with 
the provisioning of Aisne, not content with laying in food supplies for the 
liberated population, also facilitated the revictualling of those near the 
front by abundant supplies at the time when the important localities of 
the department were exposed to bombardment by the enemy. 

Period ot liherutiOfi. — In October 191S, following on the rapid advance 
of the troops, then more quickly still because of the armistice, France 
undertook the entire provisioning of nearly 3,500,000 inhabitants, of 
whom i,Soo,ooo belonged to the liberated regions, properly so called, and 
more than 1,500,000 to Alsace-I^rraine. This additional charge raised 
great difficulties, occurring as it did when pro\dsioning was hindered by 
the acute crisis in land transport, and when the effects of the armistice on 
maritime transport had not begun to be felt. The civil population of the 
liberated regions were without any means of transport or anj’ means of 
communications. The railway's and canals, destroyed throu^out a 
vast extent of country could only be restored by degrees. The roads 
themselves were impassable. 

However complex the problem might be, the !Ministr\" of Food Supply 
had to endeavour from the first day to furnish all necessarj^ supplies to 
the population. For this purpose from i8 October 1918 intructions 
were addressed to the authorities, which ma3’' be thus summed up: 

(1) The supplies usually kept in the station warehouses, and form¬ 
ing part of the daily provision for the troops, were to be furnished to the 
liberated populations hy the military authorities at the following scale of 
rationing; bread 500 grammes; meat 300 grammes; dried vegetables 
or rice bo grammes; salt 20 grammes; sugar 32 grammes; coffee 24 gram¬ 
mes; lard 30 grammes; petrol 9 gramme*?; oats 2 kilogrammes. 

(2) Other profusions, including fvine, were to be supplied from the 
storeb laid in hy the prefects and chambers of commerce. 

The deficiencies which occurred in provisioning some of the liberated 
districts were solely owing to the insufficiency of means of transport, 
railway® or motor lorries. 

Another serious difficulty was to ensure a system of distribution which 
®hould reach all consumers in districts where trade no longer existed, or 
w^here no goods were to be had. It seemed that the onl\" possible plan 
was to make nse of organisations which had arisen spontaneously during 
the German occupation, to distribute the supplies furnished by the C. R. B. 
On the other hand, the C. R. B. had made an offer to the French govern¬ 
ment to continue its assistance. This was accepted, not only to enable 
the people to receive the necessaiy provisions at as low a price as possible, 
but also to relieve the railway’ system, then so incomplete on the French 
side of the devastated zone, by forwarding some of the goods by the Bel¬ 
gian railway's from the north to the south. The following are the regula- 
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tions in detail wMch were drawn up with this object in agreement with 
the Ministry" of the I/iberated Districts: 

The re^ictuaUing of the liberated districts of the north and east of 
France, until it w'as possible to return to the normal economic life, was 
to be ensured under the authority of the French government, by a commit¬ 
tee called “ General Committee for pro\'isionir^ the Liberated Districts 
with the aid of the C. R. B. ”, wrhich continued the work accomplished 
during the German occupation by the Northern France Committee 

The object of the General Committee was : [a) to assure the distribu¬ 
tion and sale of pro'sdsions of primary necessity : (h) to facilitate by every 
means the resumption of normal existence with respect to food supplj^ 
by assisting co-operative and commercial organisations: (r) to improve 
b\" every means the material condition of the liberated populations. 

The entire direction of the Gener^d Committee was entrusted to an 
executive committee established at Lille. 

The liberated regions w-ere grouped in four districts for purposes of 
food supply, W’hich in each district was assured by a district committee, 
and in the arrondissements by an arrondissement committee. The ar- 
rondissements were subdivided into regions, the number and importance 
of which w'ere decided by the arrondissement committee. At the head 
of each region was a regional committee, and in each commune a local 
committee. 

As a rule the local committees which worked during the German oc¬ 
cupation remained in operation, but as normal conditions began to be 
resumed they might be subject to modifications on the suggestion of the 
municipal councils, and with the sanction of the arrondissement commit¬ 
tees. The executive committee decided without appeal. The arrondis¬ 
sement and regional committee w'ere also as a rule composed of the members 
of the old committees which worked during the German occupation; 
they W'ere appointed by the executive committee on the prox>osal of the 
district delegates. 

Each arrondissement committee appointed one of its members as 
X)ermaiient delegate to the district committee. 

The district committee was formed of district delegates appointed by 
the executive committee, and permanent delegates from the arrondisse¬ 
ment committees. 

The functions of the executive committee wrere the general organisa 
tion and management of the food supply, especially in deciding as to 
what was needed ; it assured the satisfaction of the needs of the population 
by means of the goods furnished either by the Under-Secretary of State 
for Food Supply or by the C. R. B.; it super\“ized the distribution as w'dl 
as that of the supplies furnished the various committees within their 
different limits. 

As a rule the Under-Secretary- of State furnished flour, frozen or fresh 
meat and potatoes, and the C, R. B. the other pro\dsions. 

The General Committee for Provisioning the Liberated Districts was 
accountable.to the French government and also to the C. R. B. for food 
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and other articles ddivered by each respectively. These various articles 
were invoiced to it, to be afterwards successive!}'' invoiced to the district, 
arrondissement, regional and local committees. 

The financial re^nsibibty of the C. R. B. to the French government 
was covered by vouchers for Ihe distributions made by the General Com¬ 
mittee. In the same way the financial responsibilit}’ of the General Com¬ 
mittee to the French government was covered by vouchers for the distribu¬ 
tion of food and for assistance given to the inhabitants. 

The prices of food supplied to the people by the committees were 
uniform throughout the liberated regions ; the}^ were fixed by the executive 
committee taking into account the general expenses of every kind that 
fell on the different distributing conmiittees. 

The object in ^riew was to return to a normal s}"stem of provisioning, 
carried out by trade and by co-operative societies which alone have the 
elasticity necessar}** to allow of the fulfilment of all requirements. For a 
long time still it will be indispensable to maintain, in most of the districts, 
an artificial system of administrative provisioning which alone can assure 
the existence of the people. On the other hand, admini strative provisioning 
tumishes only what is essential to existence. Xow it is most important 
hat its work should be completed by the supply of articles vv’liich, if not 
of primarv’ necessitv, are none ihe less indispensable to procure for the 
peojile buffident means of existence (for instance : wine, beer, oil, v''inegar, 
etc.}. In order to procure these provisions, the chambers of commerce 
hav^e been invited to co-operate in the work of provisioning. Adapting 
themselv’es to the new drcumstances, they place at the disposal of the 
prefects and local commerdal committees the goods not delivered by the 
State. Through their action and the credit at their command they pre- 
v’ent an increase of prices and facilitate existence. 

It is dearl}" understood that this administrativ’e provisioning can 
only be temporarv" and that b}" degrees there must be a return to or¬ 
dinary conditions. With this in view, as soon as the supplier acbnini- 
stratively provided arriv’e in suffident quantities, the provisioning com¬ 
mittee must utilise co-operativ^e and commercial organisations to whom 
the supplies may be ueliv’ered with the certainty that thev’ will be sold to 
the consumers without excessiv^e increase of price. This system dready 
employed in the regions of Lille, Roubaux and Turcoing, but it is evident 
that the existence of the liberated population will remain precarious until 
the railwa}- and river communications are entirely restored, and until 
the means of transport more generally correspond with the neces*=ities 
of the situation. 
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SPAIN. 


THE LAW OX THE EIGHT HOURS WORKING DAY. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCES: 

Real BECRETO FlJA 2 a 30 EN OCHO HORAS AL ZOA, O CUARENTA Y OCHO SE 3 IANAZJSS, LA, JORNAEA 
MAZDCA LEGAL £N Tot>os LOS YRABAjos. Gacetu de Madrid, No. 94 > 4 April 1919. 

Real Decbeto enccuekdalo a las Jynxas locales de Refobmas Soctat.ks la pro- 
FUESTA BE £S:C£PCZ6 N £ LA JORKABA MAXIMA BE OCHO ORAS. GOCetU de Madrid, 
No. 263, 24 Aiigust 1919. 

Real Orbex estabieciendo las z^ormas genes ales be apijcaci6n be la jornaba maxima 
BE OCHO BORAS. Gooeia de Madrid, 16 Januaiy 1920. 

•Rral ORDEX ESTASLECIEKDO t.ar EXCEPCIONES be la jornaba M.43CTMA de OCHO 
Gaccta de Madrid, 16 January 1920. 

INSJITUTO BE Reformas soclales : jornaba be ocho horas. (Bstmct from the Report 

of the part relating to agriculture). Boletin de AffrimltVkra Tecnica y Economica, No. 133. 
Madrid, January 1920. 

BoleoIn BEL INSTITUTO BE Reformas Sociales, Year XVI. Madrid, 1919. 

Ol^HER sources: 

I,A JORNADA BEL YRASAjo AGRicoLA. RecUmacidn formulada por el Instituto Agxicola Ca> 
de San Isidro. Revista del Instituio Agricola Catalan de San Isidro, Nos. 18 and 
19, September and October 1919. 

IgA 1MPLANTAC16N BE LA JORNABA BE OCHO HORAS. El Jmparciol, No. 1S94, 39 September 19x9. 
INPORME SOBRE LA APLIC.ACi6n BE LA JORNABA BE OCHO HORAS A LOS TRABAJOS AGRfCOLAS. Bo* 
letin de la Asociacion de AgricuUores de Espana, No. 123, September 19x9. 

JORNABA LEGAL Y LAS PAENAS AGRICOLAS. El ImparcioX No. 19,033, 5 February, 1920. 
INSTANCIA BE LA ASOCIACI6N BE AGRICDLTORES AL MjNXSTRO BE LA GOB£RNACI6n. BoUHn 
de la Asociacion de Agncultores de Espana, No. 128, January 1920. 

In accordance with the proposal of the Instituto de Ref annas Sociales 
the government of Spain on 3 April 1919 sabmitted for the royal signature 
a decree which established that from i October of that year the maximum 
duration of labour in every workdiop, undertaking or firm should be 
limited to eight hours per day or forty-eight hours per week. 

But considering that for some industries the limitation imposed 
might cause loss or even ruin, the same decree provided that certain 
^edal organisations should be formed for enquiij’ into the cases in which 
a departure from the provisions of the decree might be advisable. This 
was confirmed by the Decree of 21 August 1919, which provided that if 
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these new organisations, the Comitis Paritarios (i) desire to obtain exemp¬ 
tion from the general requisitions of the decree of the 3 April, they must 
before the jBbsed date, i October, present a petition to the InstiUtto de Re¬ 
formas Sociales explaining the reasons for their request, and the histiiiUo, 
from which there is no appeal, Vas to decide before i Januaiy 1920, whe¬ 
ther the exemption shall be granted or refused- 

As already stated, the Decree of 3 April, while granting the benefit 
of a maximum working day of eight hours to all the working popula¬ 
tion, whether male of female, agricultural or industrial, recognizes that 
this humanitarian provision cannot be applied indiscriminately^ to every 
branch of human activity, and in order that the legislature may be 
able to form a correct judgment as to the cases in which the application 
of the law might have e^dl consequences. Art 2 of the Royal Decree of 
21 August 1919 pro\dded that associations, whether of employers or em¬ 
ployed, industrial enterprises or other bodies connected with labour, might 
present to the Local Councils of Social Reform any proposal that might 
seem desirable for the better application of the eight hours law. 

All these bodies, after examining the subject in even* aspect, hastened 
to present memorials and reports conduding on general lines that for 
agricultural Ubour the government ought certainly to grant exemption, 
some requiring absolute exemption, others declaring that they would 
be satisfied with partial exemption in certain defined circumstances. 

The Institiito de Reformas Sociales hating examined all the petitions 
and requests for exemption, drew up a bill which formed the basis of the 
Royal Decree of 15 J anuary 1920. It is dear that this decree contains pro¬ 
visions for every kind of labour, but those more strictly connected with 
agricultural labour may be summed up in the following regulations: Farm 
labourers bound by an annual contract must have not less than eight hours 
of rest daily, if consecutive, and nine when, owing to the necessities of the 
labour, the period of rest cannot be uninterrupted. Besides this, for 
every^ six days of labour a whole day of absolute rest must be given. For 
temporary labourers, bound by daort contracts, exdusivdy for harvest¬ 
ing, sowing or working to counteract diseases of plants, the day*s work 
may be prolonged to ten hours provided that the two additional hours 
are paid for separatdyr. A similar exemption is granted in the case of work¬ 
men employed in the transport of agricultural produce, but only for the 
usual period of harvest. For men employed in horticulture the dght 

(I f The Comit&s Paritmrios are bodies constituted by the representatives \vocales) of special 
industries or categories of industries, of professional associations or of the working class in spe¬ 
cial urban or rural centres, of whole districts or even of the whole nation grouped according 
to convenience or professional requirements. These were to be formed by the Commissions 
of Rt^ional Oganisatioii (bodies constituted specially for this object) and were to include equal 
numbt^rs of representatives of employers, of working men and of the State. See Nos. CE XXI X, 
CEXXX, CXXXXI and (XXXXII, respectively of 3 Iay, June, July, and August 1919, of the 
Boletin dellnsiifuto de Retormas Soctates for the regional division of the temtoiy of Spain and 
the grouping of iuduatiies into categories as the effect of the application of the decree fixing 
the maximum workiug day. 
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hours' limitation takes effect escept during-the period of heavier work, 
which however must not exceed the maximum of three months in the year. 
Also for rural farriers during seedtime and harvest, two hours' additional 
work is permitted, as also during the period immediatdy succeeding 
the 'I'intage those employed in making wine and dder may be kept at 
work for more than ei^t hours. 

Other exemptions are granted for guardians of fields and rural pro¬ 
perly when fruit is ripening, and for shepherds and herdsmen. When 
necessity requires that men should be kept at work on holidays, an agree¬ 
ment diould be made with the employer that each man diould in turn 
be allowed to absent himsdf to p^orm his r'digious duties. 


We have thought it desirable to give in chronological order the con¬ 
tents of these three decrees issued by the government on this important 
question, in order at once to convey a complete idea of the situation as 
developed between April 1919 and January' 1920 ; but it would seem that 
the later provisions cannot be conridered as definitdy fixed; other «5 are 
expected more carefully considered, and complete, and better adapted 
to satisfy the Intimate expectations of both workmen and employers. 

After the publication of the first decree a chorus of protests arose from 
no fewer than four hundred local councils, and from numerous agricultural 
organisations, as for instance, the AsooiaJm at Agricidtores de Espana 
the ConfcderaciSfi Nacimml CafolicchAgyaria, and the Insfifuto Agricola 
Catiddfi dt San IsHro ; also from some Provincial Councils of Agriculture 
and from agricultural associations and federations. Especially worthj" 
of consideration is the protest of he Asociaciofi ie Ag^wuUores dt Espana 
because it is the legitimate r^resentalive of a great number of agricultural 
interests, and more than an}’ other it has always had at heart the moral 
and material improvement of farm labourers. But no less important is 
the r^ort of the Inslituto Agricola Catalan de San IsUro because it clearly 
sets forth the reasons that ought to guide the legidature in the interests 
of agriculture, not to enforce the carrying out the law; but all the more 
important associations, each on its own account, have sought the best 
methods of indicating to the government the wisest course t '> be followed 
with r^ard to agrarian policy, in order to ensure the steady devdopment 
of agriculture in Spain, and to. secure for the country a corresponding 
prosperity. The inherent question for the rulers of Spain, as also for 
those of every other country in Europe, is to work out efficacious means 
of increasing agricultural production while diminkbtng the cost, and it 
does not seem that the application of the eight hours* labour law has a 
decided tendency in that direction. But it is the hope of all that the 
government will recognise the necessity of reflection on the serious conse¬ 
quences that it may bring upon agriculture, and will find a formula to 
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reconcile the interests of employers with those of workmen and with the 
supreme interests of the nation. 


The considerations expressed in the various reports of the agricultural 
bodies may be divided into two orders of ideas, the first with regard to the 
technical, the second to the political side of agriculture. 

It is in the first place pointed out that the spirit of a legal provision 
tending to limit the physical force that a healthy man can daily put forth, 
comes from the good rules of physico-biological economy laid down by mo¬ 
dem scientists, who have generally studied the muscular strain of a man in 
a factory, as it is industry which in our modem civilisation requires the 
largest number of hands, but that fidd labour is generally performed amidst 
hedthful surroundings and does not call for an equ^ and continuous 
intensity of effort. The health of the agricultural labourer is therefore 
not injured in the least if from him a longer day of labour is required than 
from a man in a workshop. The trath of this statement is known to all, 
since any one can see that an agriculturist, unlike a factory worker, pre- 
serv^es all his energies to an advanced age. Agricultural labour is of such 
a natture that it does not demand continuous effort for the whole year, 
and yet its duration is not an appreciable factor, because the return is 
not in proportion to the time employed in the work. 

On th^ other hand we in every report this idea dominant, that 
the institution of an dght hours day is not practicable in agriculture, be¬ 
cause agricultural production is subject to natural laws which cannot be 
modified by the will of man, therefore the labour for that production can¬ 
not be subjected to laws conceived by the mind of man, but must adapt 
itself to those higher inexorable laws which the universe obe}?^. 

The peculiarity of agricultural labour is that it must be performed at 
the right time, neither before nor after. Sometimes it requires the heat 
of the sun; sometimes the mild temperature of the dawn or sunset. Some 
things must be done in a few days; others demand assiduotis care for the 
whole year. At one time it is necessary to hasten on account of atmospheric 
changes; at another to delay for the same reason. The times and seasons 
for work also depend upon climate, altitude, aspect, possibility of obtaining 
labour, conditions of transport, and other causes which cannot be enumer¬ 
ated. How, it is asked, can the fixed rule of eight hours of work be applied 
to such various necessities and opportunities ? And i£ an effort were made 
to adapt the law to these various seasons and necessities, it could only 
be done bj" granting as many exemptions as there are varieties of produce, 
dimate and seasons; it would be necessary to take into account a vast 
number of conditions, and grant further exemptions for each, to be again 
altered according to the variation of weather or produxrion. Evidently 
this would cause such a conf uaon of r^ulations that it would be impossible 
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to exact rigorous obedience to them. Therefore why not leave complete 
liberty to the organisation of agricultural labour ? But withal no one as¬ 
serts that the conditions of the life of the agricultural labourer should not 
be the object of as^^iduous care on the part of the government. But it 
is desirable that the government, in assuming the direction of agricultural 
policy, should strictly obser\*e those laws which transcend all human pow’er, 
and rule perennially and inexorably. And if there is one law of agricul¬ 
tural policy which a sagaaous and far-seeing government should constantly 
hold in the highest consideration, it is certainly this, to endeavour by every 
means to make the peasant love the land and to protect him from the al¬ 
lurements of city life. The constitution and development of agricultural 
undertakings of a family character shotrld be especially favoured by making 
life in the fields more comfortable: and to make field labour more useful 
and productive, agricultural teaching must be extended and developed; 
and that agricultural teaching may not remain barren for want of means 
to apply the knowledge acquired, agricultural credit must be organised. 
And as produce must be transported with facility wherever the demand 
is greatest, means of communication and vehicles must be provided. 
I^st the produce should fall into the hands of unscrupulous dealers, inter¬ 
mediaries and speculators of all kinds, it is needful to provide for the organ- 
nization on a large scale of co-operative institutions, for the establishment 
of store houses and of central markets. In short, instead of introducing 
new perplexities and limitations, every means mubt be adopted so that in 
the shortest possible time we may reach the equilibrium so long absent 
between production and consumption. 

The eight hours limitation during this period of general scarcity is 
the more inopportune, because by diminishing the producing power of the 
labourer, and therefore diminishing production, its immediate result will 
be to increase the already exaggerated cost of commodities and to give 
rise to d legitimate demand on the part of the agricultural labourer for 
higher dail5" wages. 

These and other arguments of secondary importance have been sug¬ 
gested hy the various reports and petitions presented to political and ad¬ 
ministrative bodies by all the agricultural organizations on the occasion 
of the promulgation of the eight hours labour law; therefore W'e must con¬ 
clude that this new lew is deprecated b}" the generality of agriculturists, 
whether employers or labourers. And if the government will not revoke 
the decree, the hope is expressed that at least such modifications will 
be introduced with regard to its application to agriculture, that it ma5" not 
be necessar3" to transform the whole of a time-honoured s3"stem of organiz¬ 
ation unless with the object of urging Spain on towards a higher destiny. 
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MISeEIvLANEOUS INF035l]yL4TI0Isr REI^ATING TOAGRICUI/TURAI/ 
ECONOLIY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES' 

GERMANY. 


THE EAW REGARDING H 031 ESTEADS. Frankfurter Zeitungy No. 255. Ftankiort, 6 AptH 

1920. 

A bill regarding homesteads has been presented to the National As¬ 
sembly. It is limited to the establishment of the new institution of the 
homestead from the legal point of view, excluding from its scope any re¬ 
gulations for procuring assistance, land or money, for the actual formation 
of smalt family holdings. 

According to the fundamental regulations, only the Empire, tfie States, 
the communes and communal consortia may bestoxv bmall homsteads. 
The Supreme state authorities may also authorise other corporations 
for instance, insurance companies, colonising enterprises, etc. to create home¬ 
steads. Landed proprietors and commercial firms are forbidden to bestow 
homesteads on their workmen. Besides small agricultural holdings, small 
tracts of land for carrying on fishing, for mills, and other small industnes, 
may also be comprised among small homesteads. Property which is uti¬ 
lised simply through pajTnent of rent, does not constitute a small home¬ 
stead- In the distribution of small homesteads preference must be gi^n 
to the mutilated in war, to the widows of men fallen in the war, and to 
those who have the largest families. The supreme authorit3’' in individual 
States ma.y issue regulations as to the extent of the small homestead. 

The small homestead derives its special characteristics from the pri¬ 
vileges and limitations provided for in the bill, and from the regulations 
determined by the maker of the homestead and by the authorities. A 
homestead may be constituted onl}" from land not burdened by mortgage, 
or for which the rights of privilege of the homestead are recognised by all 
who are interested in the matter, in conformity^ with §880 of the Qvil 
Code, and regularlj' registered. The contract by which the person creat¬ 
ing the homestead obliges himself to transmit the ownership of a holding 
requires legal or notarial authentication- 

^ * 

2. ESTABLISHMENT OF A LAND VALUATION OFFICE. — Jahrbuch der Bodt-nreform^ 

vol. 16. Jena, 29 Ainil 1920. 

The Prussian government, by an order dated 20 November 1919, 
provided for the establishment of a Land Valuation Oflice for the purpose 
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of assisting those ^linisteis in whose province it is to carry out land valua¬ 
tions, and to he directly dependent on these ministers (§§ i and 2). The 
Ministers are the Minister of Agriculture, Domains and Forests, who will 
snper\dse the working of the new office : the Ministers of Justice, of Social 
Economy, of the Interior and of Finance (§ 6 ). The Dand Valuation Office 
must, at the request of one of these ministers {1} assist in carrying out the 
law on land valuation, especially by fixing the fundamental principles of 
valuation, collecting the facts necessary to furnish a basis for valuation, 
and super\dsing the officials appointed to make valuations, especially those 
of provincial and district offices; (3) stimulate the organization of valua¬ 
tion ; (3) give ad\dce on the subject of valuation, if requested by the 
ItKnister of Agriculture, Domains, and Forests. 

The ^Ministers may- entrust to the Land Valuation Office other func¬ 
tions connected with land valuation. The ^Minister of Agriculture, Domains, 
and Forests may call upon the members of the Office to undertake special 
missions in connection uith valuation. 


3. CUMPUIySORV SALES OF AGRICrLXURAL PROPERTY IN PRUSSIA FROM 1666 
TO — Jahrbuch tier Bodenretonn, vol. 16, No. i. Jena 29 April lyzo. 

From i8b0 to 1917 the number of compulsory sales in Prusda of 
landed property chiefly devoted to agriculture and forestry, not induding 
cases of dissolution of joint ownership and of dMsion of inheritance, was 
as given below, with the corresponding areas : 


Table I- — Nmhber of Compulsory Sales of AgricuUf&ral Property 
in Prussia from 1886 to 1917 with the Corresponding Areas, 

YcitsJ Number of properUes Area in hectares 

1S86. 2,979 110,063 

, 1S90. 2,220 55.310 

1895. 1,834 67,259 

1900. 1,291 42.475 

1905. 963 21,027 

1910. 705 16,732 

. 713 15,394 

1913. 628 17,723 

1913 728 17.298 

19^4. 360 9,462 

1915. 418 14.338 

19^6. 407 12,925 

191^7. 275 8,233 


This table shows that in 1914. the year of the beginning of the tvar, 
the numbei of sales diminished by one half as compared with the preced¬ 
ing year, and increased by about i',, in 1915. In the following year there 
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was a sli^t dinunution, ii cases fewer. T 3 ie year 1917 shows the lowest 
figures ascertained since these statistics were collected, both as regards 
the number of properties and their extent. The fall in the number of com¬ 
pulsory sales is undoubtedly connected with the amelioration of the con¬ 
dition of agriculturists, who during the war sold their produce to greater 
advantage and were consequently better able to meet their engagements. 
But it must not be forgotten that during this period they had to contend 
with serious difficulties in turning their property to the best account. 
The limitations introduced during the war regarding compulsory sale 
contributed to the diminution of the number of such sales. 

During the whole period under consideration the number of agricul¬ 
tural properties sold under compulsion fell from 3,979 in 1886 to 275 in 1917, 
that is to 9.2 per cent, urhile the corresponding area was reduced from 
110,063 hectares to 8,233 hectares, that is 7.5 per cent. 

The number and area of the lands sold under compulsion, classified 
according to the size of the properties, are shown in the following table: 

Table II. Compulsory Sales of Agricultural Property 
from 1900 to 1917, classified according to Size of Properties [Ahsoliie Figures), 


Size of properties 




Yeara 

Iks 

fioxns 

fium 5 

from 30 

from 50 fromxoo 

200 

hcictares 




fhon 2 

to 5 

to so 

to 50 

to xoo 

to 200 

and 




hectares hectares hectares hectares hectares 

hectares 

up¬ 

wards 

X900 


Xumber . . . 

.... 181 

290 

473 

179 

66 

37 

45 

/ 

Area. . 

.... 257 

981 

4.844 

5.835 

6,131 

4,999 

19,628 

1905 


Number . . . 

.... 208 

337 

322 

91 

44 

22 

19 

1 

Area . . 

.... 263 

856 

3,314 

2,775 

3.063 

3 > 2 I 7 

7,549 

igio 


Kmnber . . . 

.... I4I 

168 

266 

73 

31 

12 

14 

1 

Area. . 

.... 164 

558 

00 

or 

2,294 

3,348 

1,774 

6.765 

1911 

» 

1 

Number . . . 

.... 167 

162 

244 

74 

31 

20 

15 

Area. . 

.... 143 

sro 

2,592 

2,270 

2,267 

3.918 

4.634 

19x2 

1 

Number . . . 

• • • * 153 

134 

2X8 

59 

31 

15 

18 

1 

Area. . 

.... 139 

448 

2,282 

1,786 

2,260 

2,305 

8,503 



Number . . . 

.... 166 

158 

262 

78 

28 

22 

14 

1913 

1 

Area. 

.... 152 

504 

3.699 

2,510 

1,921 

3,252 

6,260 

1914 

\ 

Number . . . 

. . - . 33 

67 

144 

65 

36 

XX 

5 

) 

Area. . . . 

.... 23 

238 

1,575 

1,878 

2,630 

1,430 

1.86S 

1915 


Number . . . 

.... 24 

80 

197 

57 

25 

22 

13 


Area. .... 

.... 28 

283 

3.164 

1,712 

1,722 

3,225 

5,104 

1916 


Number . . . 

.... 26 

77 

187 

68 

22 

15 

12 

1 

Area. 

. ■ • - 35 

255 

2,052 

1.990 

1,304 

1,939 

5,030 

1917 

< 

Number . . . 

.... 14 

45 

144 

44 

10 

10 

8 

/ 

Area. 

.... 18 

154 

1.473 

1,384 

684 

1,439 

3,118 
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From this it appeals that except for some variations there has been 
a gradual diminution in every category. The proportion of compulsory 
sales each year in each group of properties is shown clearly in the percent¬ 
ages given in the following table. 

T.vble III. — Compulsory Sales of Agrimltural Fyoperiy 
from 1900 to 1917, classified accordim 10 Size of Properties {Percentages), 


Size of properties 


Years less trom 2 from 5 from 20 from 50 from 100 

2 to 5 to 20 to so to 100 to =00 and 

hectares hectares hectares hectares hectares hectares 

vraids 


1900 

V 

Number . . 






14.1 

22.5 

36.0 

13-9 

6.7 

2.9 

3 5 

/ 

Area. . 






0.6 

2.3 

II.4 

13 3 

14-4 

11.8 

46.2 

1905 


Number . . 






21.6 

26.7 

33-4 

9.4 

4.6 

2.3 

2.0 

/ 

Area. 






L 3 

4.0 

15.8 

13-2 

14.6 

15.3 

35-9 



Number . 






20.0 

bo 

37*7 

10.4 

4.4 

1*7 

2.0 

1910 


Area. . 






I.O 

3-3 

16.9 

13.7 

17.0 

10.6 

40-4 

Z9IZ 

V 

Number . . 






23-4 

22.7 

34*2 

10.4 

43 

2.8 

2.1 

/ 

Area. . . 






0.9 

3.7 

10.8 

14.7 

14.7 

19.0 

30-1 

19x2 

5 

Number . . 






24.4 

28.3 

34*7 

9.4 

4*9 

2.4 

2.9 

1 

Area. . 






0.8 

2.5 

12.9 

10.1 

12.8 

13-0 

48.0 

1913 

s 

Number . . 






22 8 

27.7 

3b.o 

10.7 

3.8 

3.0 

1-9 

f 

Area. 






0.9 

3.9 

15.6 

14-5 

II.I 

iS.S 

36-2 

1914 

\ 

Number . . 

. . 





8.9 

18.6 

40.0 

18.1 

10.0 

3.1 

1.4 

i 

Area. . . 






0.2 

2.5 

16.3 

19*5 

27.3 

14.8 

19-4 

X9I5 


Number . . 






5 7 

19.1 

47*1 

13.^ 

6.0 

5.3 

3.1 

/ 

Area, . 






0.2 

2-0 

15.3 

12.0 

12.1 

22.7 

35.8 

1916 


Number . . 

. . 





6.4 

18.9 

45.9 

16.7 

5.7 

3.7 

2.9 


Area. . . 






0-3 

2.0 

16.0 

15.5 

II .7 

15.3 

39.1 

1917 

\ 

Numero . . 

. . 
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16.4 

52.4 

16.0 

3.6 

3.6 

2.9 

/ 

Area. . . 

. 


- 



0.2 

I.S 

11.9 

16.8 

7-9 

17-5 

37-9 


Thus the properties of from 5 to 20 hectares, that is, generallj’ speak¬ 
ing, those of medium size, show by far the largest proportion of compulsory 
sales. This is especially true of 1917, for of this group 144 compulsory 
sale.^! had taken place, that is, 52.4 per cent of the total number of sales, 
a percentage exceeding that of all previous years. As to the total area 
sold, the first rank is taken by properties from 200 hectares and upwards, 
that is, the large properties, except in 1914, when the sales of properties 
of from 50 to 100 hectares were 37.2 per cent, the highest percentage 
readied in that year. The proportion attained by estates of 200 hectares 
and upwards in 1912 is very remarkable, since the area represents 48 per 
cent., nearly half of the total area sold compulsorily during the year. 
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If we add to the forced sales of which we have hitherto spoken those 
properties to the owners of which agriculture was only an accessory, and 
those sold because of dissolution of joint ownership or division of inherit¬ 
ance, we have the following figures: 


Tabie IV. — Xumber of Properties Utilized for As^rwulture, 
and Sold Compidsonly from 1913 to 1917 icith the Corresponding Arejs. 

Years Total ntunber Area in hectares 

1913 . 2,318 22,342 

1914 . 1,513 12,991 

1915 . 1,026 16,757 

1916 . 98S 16,039 

1917 . 6/4 10,209 


As may be seen, the total number of sales is double or triple those of 
Table I, while the area is only slightly larger. It may be concluded that 
those properties for which agiicultuie is only an accessor5'’ are of small 
area. During 1917, the last year under consideration, the^' only averaged 
5 hectares while the average area of properties utilized chiefly for agricul¬ 
ture and sold by compulsion was nearly 30 hectares. 

The total number of compulsor}’- sales also shows a great reduction 
during the period in question. The number of sales diminished by 1,644 
from 1913 to 1917, that is 70:9 per cent, and the area of the property sold 
from 22,342 to 10,309 hectares, a diminution of 54,3 per cent. 


MEXICO. 

A SPECIAL, OFFICE OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. — Dohitji Ufidal ae la Stereo 
tana dc Agmultura \ Fometito Mexico, 'SIaj and June 1919 

The necessity of ascertaining by statistical research the economic 
condition of agriculture in the Republic h^ led to the institution in Mexico 
of a special Section of Agricultural Statistics to form part of the General 
Department of A^culture. The task entrusted to this important office 
may be thus summed up: preparation of estimates, based on the greatest 
number of available data, of the various agricultural products of the whole 
republic, geographiesd determination of the zones of production, researches 
to obtain data, and reports relating to the physical, chemical and agronomic 
conditions of the land under cultivation. 

The Section of Agricultural Statistics is also to examine the question 
of transport, not only with a ™w to impro\ing the various existing means 
of communication, but also to planning new roads in the different agricul¬ 
ture zones, in relation to the centres of consumption and the principe 
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market's. It is to collect particulars regardiug the different railway tariffs 
for the carriage of goods, and compile fortnightly tables showing the 
average value of the various agricultural products according to the local¬ 
ities to which they belong, and the nearest markets. 

To the Agricultural Section is committed the task of collecting statis¬ 
tics respecting stock farming and agriculture, for w^hidb. it must periodically 
apply to the Agents of Agricultural Information and Prop^anda, who, 
to the number of 1500 or more, are distributed throughout the Republic. 

It will also have to consider the most practical form in which to in¬ 
stitute the census of agriculture and of live stock, preparing agronomic 
charts, showing in detail and to scale the area of land under cultivation, 
or appropriated to other objects, fixing precisely the geographical distri¬ 
bution and the agronomic importance of the land. It is to follow annually 
with the utmost exactitude the fluctuations in the price of land under 
cultivation and specif}^ the price per hectare and accoiding to the quality 
of the land. 

It is to prepare charts and special tables of statistics of live stock 
and of agriculture, indicating the number of head of stock in the different 
regions, the quality of such stock, the distribution of the produce, the 
various markets and quotations of produce according to season, to local¬ 
ity, etc. 


URUGUAY. 


THE INTENSIFICATION OF AGRICULTURE. El Es/anaero, AXontevideo, 31 n^20, 

A bill has been presented to the Chamber the object of which is the 
compulsory cultivation, not only by proprietors who directly manage their 
own land, but also by tenants or metayers, of a proportional part of the 
land which they possess or rent. For convenience the bill classifies the 
departments of the Republic in four groups, the first comprising the depart¬ 
ments of Canelones, San Jose and Colonia, the second the departments of 
Soriano, Flores, Florida, Durazno, ^Minas and Maldonado; the third the 
departments of Rio Xegro, Paysandu, Cerro Largo and Treinta y Tres, and 
the fourth the departments of Rocha, Salts, Artigas, Tacuarembo and 
Rivera. 

In proportion to the area of the land comprised in each of these groups, 
the bill would fix the percentages which must be cultivated. These would 
be 6 per cent for those holdings of the first group which exceed 500 hecta¬ 
res in extent; 4 per cent, for those of the second group exceeding 600 hect¬ 
ares; 3 per cent, for those of the third group exceedmg 1000 hectares, and 
lastly, 2 per cent, for those of the last group exceeding 1000 hectares. 

Thirty per cent, of land which, in all, must be destined to agriculture 
may be devoted to plantations of fruit trees, or forest trees, not less 
than 300 for every hectare cultivated. 
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Exemptions from the provisions of this bill are made for lands belong¬ 
ing to the last three groups when they are situated more than 60 kilometres 
from a railway station. If, however, there should be estates comprising 
an area exceeding 2000 hectares, a minimum of 40 hectares must be devot¬ 
ed to agriculture in whatever place the estates may be situated. So also 
are exempted those lands in which 15 per cent, of the area is not adapted 
to agriculture. 

Proprietors who do not comply with the rules of this bill must submit 
to an increase of 5 per cent, for the first year, and 100 per cent, in the follow¬ 
ing years on the tax on real property. In their turn, they would have the 
right to recover the amount of the increase from tenants or their guaran¬ 
tors who should evade the pro\’isions of the bill. 


INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 

I. POKMATION OF AN INTERNATIONAL INvSTITUTE OF REFRIGERATION — 
ta Democraiie ^^oucelle Pans, 32 June 1920 

In June 1915 the French government took the initiative in inviting 
the governments of states, dominions and colonies, regarded as likely- 
soon to form part of the League of Nations, to participate in an interna¬ 
tional congress with a view to forming an official international organisation 
to investigate questions connected with refrigeration. Thirty-eight States 
were represented in Paris at the conference of the 15, 16 and 17 December 
1919. 

It w’as decided that the States should be classed according to their 
importance in different categories, that they should pay an annual contri¬ 
bution of 12,000, 9000, 6000, 4000, 2000 or 1000 francs, and should bind 
themselves for a period of ten years, with a tacit renewal from five years 
to five years. The Intematioiwl Institute of Refrigeration is to turn its 
attention to the following subjects: the obtaining of low temperatures, 
refrigerating plant, the industrial use of cold, transport, legidation, educa¬ 
tion, general economics, and statistics. 

On 21 June 1920, the delegates of 42 governments of sovereign States, 
dominions and colonies signed a convention establishing in Paris the In¬ 
ternational Institute of Refrigeration, the cost of which is to be defrayed 
by the governments who were signatories. 


* ♦ 

2. MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE. — Journal 
d*Agficultufe fraHqua, Paris, 17 June 1920. 

The last meeting of the International Agricultural Committee was 
held in Paris in February 1914. It was then occupied with preparing the 
participation of Europe in the international congress which was to have 
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been held at the Universal Exhibition at San Francisco in 1915; names 
were being sent in by those who proposed to take part in the congress 
when the war broke out, and the work of the Committee was suspended. 

The first session since the close of hostilities took place in Paris at the 
headquarters of the Academy of Agriculture, under the presidency of 
M. Meline, who has directed the w'ork of the Committee for thirty years. 

Belgium was represented by Messrs. Maenhaut and de Vuyst; the 
United States by Mr. Howard; France by Messrs. Meline, Emile Lonbet, 
de Saint-Quentin, the [Marquis de Vogiie, Sagnier, Tardy, P. Gervais, I/a- 
fosse, Plenl Paisant; Holland by the Baron Collot d’Excury and M. Ver- 
heggen; Switzerland by Dr. Ernest Uaur. The greater number of delegates 
from other countries sent letters regretting their inability to attend the 
meeting but promising support to whatever resolutions might be adopted. 

Proposals were made to the Committee to hold a meeting in Paris 
during the following spring, and having agreed to these, the Committee 
turned its attention to the question of its relations with the Le^ue of 
Nations. After some discussion, it was decided to communicate with the 
I/eague of Nations, with a view to ascertaining the conditions under which 
the Committee might co-operate with it. 


AUFREDO RUGGERI, gerente responsabile. 



THE ESTTEICCATIOXAE INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin or Institute and SumLARV of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, v^etable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(&) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
mi^t prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(f) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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PRINCIPAI, WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OP THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR BRITISH EQUIVALENTS. 
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I.422OZ 
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I Cho ( 6 o ken) (Japan) 

« 

II9.3O327 

yards 

I Crown (loo hd]er) (Austria-Hungary) 
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at par 

I Crown tioo ore^ (Denmark, Norway. Sweden) 


IS.I l/gd. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


FRANCE. 

THE CO-OPER*VTlVE ORGANIZATION * 

OF AN agricultural REGION. 

SOURCE: 

AsrOLADE (Mamice): Vorganisation et sociale d’mie region agricole, dans le Compte 

lendu de la Semaine sociale de France, session de Metz 1919. ChtontqHC Sodale de 
Fiance, 1930. 

The district of the Central Plateau, wfiich extends from the mountains 
of Auvergne to those of Rouergue and Gevaudan, and comprises the de¬ 
partments of Aveyron, I/Ozere, Cantal, and Puy-de-D6me has suffered more 
than the rest of France from the^scourge of a rural exodus. Xo less than 
100,000 persons from the department of Aveyron alone have gone to reside 
in Paris, a considerable number if we remember that the population of 
this department does not exceed 330,000. 

There are many causes for this emigration; fashion, opinion, instruc¬ 
tion and education are all important factors in it; it may also be explained 
by the desire of gain, and the attraction of a large city. Lastly, before 
the war, many peasants emigrated from the Central Plateau because they 
could not do otherwise; they had neither capital nor land to cultivate, 
agricultural risks seemed to them too serious, and life in the country nei¬ 
ther conf ortable nor hygienic. To cope with this situation the Agricultural 
Associations of the Central Plateau were set on foot in a small commune 
of Aveyron, where in 1905 the first communal agricultural syndicate of 
LTiis department was founded. Thence the movement extended to the 
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neighbouring communes, and later to the whole department, while in 
'Lozere a similar work w’as in progress. 

The Federation of the first Associations of Aveyron, Tozere, Cantai and 
Puy-de-D6mehas formed a Union of Sjmdicates, a r^onalfire insurance 
company, a regional credit bank, and a legional cattle insurance soc- 
iet\"^ to which were afterwards added a land credit bank, a pension-fund, 
and two branch societies to insure a regular market for the agricultural 
produce of the region, also the Agricultural Society of Roquefort and the 
Society for the Exportation cf Agricultural Produce from the Central 
Plateau. Besides these societies, the Union of Agricultural Associations of 
the Central Plateau was formed in order to centralize this movement, to 
maintain its spirit, and to ser\ e as a bond of union among the various 
communal or district associations, of which at the present time there 
are about 400. 


§ I. The union op agricultural associations 

op THE CENTR.U, PI \TE 


The Union of the Central Plateau aims at the material improvement of 
the farmers and agricultural labourers of the region while keeping them on 
the land by permitting them to obtain from the land they cultivate the 
maximum return with the minimum outlay and risk; by making it easier 
for them to live under the best conditions possible, through the improve¬ 
ment c.f housing sanitation and labour contracts; alsc through the suppres¬ 
sion of unnecessary middlemen in purchasing requisites or selling produce, 
through a more judicious choice of markets and through turning produce 
to better account. It aims also at their moral improvement, hy making 
them conscious of the part thej^ must play, and of the nobility of their mis^ 
sion and the greatness of their task, by keeping them amidst surroundings 
favourable to ideas of order, labour and social peace, and by developing 
in their minds ideas of loj-alty, justice, charity, solidarity, mutual aid, and 
reciprocal co-operation. 

The Union rests upon the three following principles which it considers 
essential: 

1. Communal decentralization with the agricultuial syndicates as 
the basis of agricultural organization ; 

2. Strong regional centralization; 

3. State intervention strictly reduced to a minimum, leaving larger 
scope to free initiative. 

In the first place the commune is to the Union the normal framework 
within which agricultural organization must evolve; in the commune men 
know one another and understand the needs of the labourers, and the means 
to be employed to satisfy them; viz, technical teaching, insurance, assist¬ 
ance, and thrift to protect them against the risks that threaten them and 
to improve their position. But the communal syndicate, alone and isolat- 
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ed, wotild soon be powerless to render all the services expected from it, 
if it were not resting on a higher organization, having its headquarters 
in the region, which, like the commune, is a natural boundary, based on 
historical or economic reasons. The regional organization will centralize the 
agricultural movement within a wide radius; it will inspect and control the 
conununal organizations, will balance their risks, and will place at their 
disposal those general services which they cannot ^emselves furnish. 

I/astly, the Union urges that State intervention should be reduced to 
the minimum which is absolutely necessary, lest private initiative should 
be discouraged and disappear. 

The Union cf Agricultural Associations] of the Central Plateau com¬ 
prises : 

General services which it places at the disposal of its regional or com¬ 
munal institutions; * 

Regional groups with the duty of centralizing the operations of the 
local societies and of ensuring their working ; 

Branch societies for the purpose of dev^elopiug the resources of the di¬ 
strict. 

The general services of the Union are: the Secretariat, the Legal 
Section, the Sanitation and Rural Buildings Section, the Commercial 
Section, the Transport Section and the Industrial Section. 

The Secretariat carries on correspondence, issues propagandist 
literature and arranges for lectures. Every Sunday, in fact, an automo¬ 
bile carries lecturers to those communes of the district in which it is 
desired to set on foot some new enterprise, or giv^e life to such as 
threaten to die out. 

The Legal Section prepares rules and resolves the difficulties which 
might prev”ent the formation of communal organizations. It also verifies 
way-bills and taxation returns. 

The Sanitation and Rural Buildings Section, under the direction of an 
architect, proposes to introduce better sanitation and more comfort into 
the country, and to improve farm buildings. 

The commercial services are ensured by a regional co-operative so¬ 
ciety with many branches. At the head office are the Board of jVIanage- 
ment, the service of inspection and a central warehouse for provisioning 
depots on the railways and in the principal centres of the district. From 
the dep 5 t motor lorries are sent out to supplv" the syndicates within the 
radius. The profits of the co-operative society are divided into three 
parts: one passes to the reserve fund, one is divided amongst the 
purchasing S5mdicates, and the third is located to the Union of Agri¬ 
cultural Associations, considered as the representative of organized agri¬ 
culture and of the whole agricultural interest. 

The Transport Section arose from the necessity of supplying the com¬ 
munal syndicates, the district not being well supplied wili railways. 

The duty of the Industrial Se^on is to inquire into the economic 
resources of the country, and to see that all the wealth which might be 
profitable to agriculture is utilized. 
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§ 2 . The regional organizations. 

The regional organizations working under the inspiration and control 
of the Union of the Agricultural Associations are : the Union of Syndicates ; 
the Regional Fire Insurance Sodetj*; the Regional Credit Bank ; the Uand 
Credit Bank ; the Regional Cattle Insurance Society, and the Pension Fund. 

The Union of Syndicates is chiefly occupied in supporting the commun¬ 
al s^mdicates in their work of protecting the general interests of agricul¬ 
ture. Thus for example, the affiliated syndicates have petitioned for the 
formation of Chambers of Agriculture, for the suppression of the requisition 
of crops, the obligation to declare them, and the fixing of prices for them. 
The Union, in their name, has petitioned that part of the railway’ material 
recovered from Germanj’ should be placed at the disposal of agriculture 
and that agriculturists should be represented at the Peace Conference on 
the same footing as the Gener^ Confederation of Uabour. 

The Union of Syndicates seeks to develop to the fhllest extent the 
work of the communal s\Tidicates. Many of these have a particularly 
active life. Many are owners of implements, threshing machines, weigh¬ 
ing machines, stills, presses ; many possess a motor lorry. One of them 
is at present occupied in utilizing the local water power for generating 
electricity for the use of the commune and for the working of a saw-mill, 
a starch factory and a flour mill. 

The Regional Fire Insurance Society reinsures the risks spread over 
206 communal mutual insurance societies at present reaching the sum 
of 65,000,000 fr. These mutual societies cany’ a part of the risks them¬ 
selves, and reinsure the rest with the regional society, which in its turn 
reinsures part with the Central Society of French Agriculturists, in Paris. 
The affiliated mutual societies effect a sa\ing of 35 per cent on the pre¬ 
miums paid to insurance companies ; they bring about a selection and su¬ 
pervision of risks, the result of whidi is a diminution in the losses of 30 
per cent, as compared with the insurance companies. 

The Regie nal Credit Bank centralizes the operations of the rural 
banks in which the liability of the members is unlimited. Independent 
of public authorities and existing only by its owm resources, the Regional 
Credit Bank enjoys great liberty in its operations, which has permitted 
it, for instance, to open a credit of 700,000 francs in the Departmental 
Office of SuppUes, for re-victuaUing the department. During the war 
its business transactions amounted to no less than 12,000,000 francs. At 
present, considering that the agriculturist is becoming more and more 
a manufacturer and a merchant,that a considerable amount of agricultural 
capital remains unproductive and unused during the time between the 
period of sale and the period of purchases, the Regional Credit Bank opens 
current accounts for agriculturists, for the purpose of putting into circula¬ 
tion considerable unemployed savings. 

The Land Credit Bank has been formed to facilitate the acquisition 
of land by agricultural labourers. Although hampered in its working 
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by the rigidity of the Law of 1908 which authorizes loans solely for the 
purchase of land of one hectare in extent and of the value of 1,200 francs, 
it has been able to carry out some transactions which will in future be 
more extensive because of the larger facilities granted by the Law of 1916 
to the mutilated in war. 

The Regional Pension Fund has ensured duritig the war the payment 
of 1,154 pensions for a total amount of 440,023 francs; it has also lent 
more than 66 000 francs to three communes in the department of A\eyron. 

These various regional societies have their offices in one building of 
which they are the owners. 


§ 3 . The branch societies. 

The branch societies are limited liability co-operative societies, 
formed with the object of intensifiying the production of the country, 
and ensuring markets for the agric^tural produce of the district. 

Three societies cf this kind are already working, or about to begin 
work ; an Agricultural Society at Roquefort; a Society for the Exportation 
of the Agricultural Produce of the Centr^ Plateau; a Society for the 
Supply of ^Manures and Building Materials required in Agriculture. 

The Agricultural Society of Roquefort, with a capital of 1,000,000 fr. 
proposes to develop the dairy industry; it has instituted the sharing of 
profits among its employes, and has established savings banks and benefit 
societies for them, as well as givii^ special encouragement to shepherds 
mutilated in the war. 

The Society for the Exportation of the Agricultural Produce of the Cen¬ 
tral Plateau has a capital of 800,000 fr. It is co-operative in form, and distri¬ 
butes the profits amongst the producers and the syndicates. It proposes to 
export fruit, poultry, and eggs, and especially to lower the price of butcher’s 
meat by exporting dead meat instead of live cattle, and by utilizing to bet¬ 
ter profit the cjffal and minor products. The Central Plateau is known 
for the importance of its cattle raising. In the department of Aveyron 
alone more than a million animals, cattle and sheep, graze on the pastures 
of Levezon and Larzac, or on the high plateaux of Aubrac, and the numbers 
exported to the south or to Paris are considerable. In normal years the 
exportaton registered in the three principal railway stations in the aepart* 
ment alone was not less than 40,000 head ct cattle. Xow this exportation 
is carried on in the primitive and costly style, to crowding into the truLks 
the live animals, exposing them to less and waste on the journey through 
d im in i shed weight. On a journey of 200 kilometres this waste often 
amounts to to per cent., which means that for an animal weighing 500 kilo¬ 
grammes, 50 are lost between the farm and the abattoir, udthout profit 
for any one and to the injury of the consumer, who suffers from the con¬ 
sequence of this state of affairs through increased prices. Further the mun¬ 
icipal fbattoirs being badly equipped for the utilization of odal and other 
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minor products, much of these is lost, whereas if thej*' were turned to account 
the net cost would be Ics';. 

The Society for the Expoitation of the Agricultural Produce of the Cen¬ 
tral Plateau has therefore undertaken to build an industrial abattoir with 
cold storage. This establishment, built c n a tract of land of jo hectares 
in extent, situated between a stream of water and the railway, and at two 
kilometres from the town of Rodez, is capable of recemng from 50 to 100 
beasts per day. The refrigerating chambers permit of storing the meat and 
exporting it frozen at a temperature of -^2^ C. in proportion to the require¬ 
ments of the centres of consumption. 

To conclude this enumeration of the rural institutions of the Central 
Plateau we may mention three institutions not due to the initiative of 
the Union of Agricultural Associations of the Central Plateau, but working 
with its aid; a Home Industries Society, for making hand-tufted carpets; 
a Sanatorium for natives of Aveyion made anaemic by the climate of Pa¬ 
ris, and a school of agriculture. We may add that in Uozere there is a work¬ 
shop for making lace and another for making toys, both specialties of the 
department. 


GERMANY. 

AGRICUUTURAU CO-OPERATION DURING THE WAR. 

SOtTRCES. 

JAHRBCCHER BBS R£ICHSVESB.4lND£5 DER BEUTSCHEX LANBWIRTSCHAFTLICEEX GEXOSSEN- 

SCHAFTEX FtjR 191+, iQiS, 1916, igiriTND 191S. —YcaK 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25. Berlin. 

1915, 2916, igiTt 191^1 1919 

The war, wrhich caused considerable transformations in the economic 
life of Germany, produced many changes in agricultural co-operation. The 
nature and import of these changes are shown in the account we are about 
to give, based upon recent statistics. 

§ I. General development 

OP AGRICULTYRAL CO-OPER.\TION DURING THE WAR. 

Scarcely had the war broken out when a large number of the members 
of societies were called to arms. Among the niunerons members of Ger¬ 
man co-operative societies w'ho were mobilized were several leaders of the 
co-operative movement. Those who remained behind were not only ob¬ 
liged to continue their usual work, but to undert^e the tasks of those who 
had gone. 
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Thus there was a risk of a pause in the work of nian5'' co-operative soc¬ 
ieties. It was not a question of extending the movement by creating new 
societies, but of presenting those already in existence, and of continuing the 
work without impediment. By means cf courses of instruction in co-opera¬ 
tion among the wounded soldiers, instituted by the federations, of district 
meetings 'where man5’’ questions of co-operation connected with the war 
were discussed in public, and with the help of women, the absent members 
were to some extent replaced, and through the union of all forces, co-oper¬ 
ative life succeeded not only in keeping up to its level, but even in 
extending itself after the first 3"ear of vrox, b\" constituting new societies. 

By the most rigorous obsen^ance of the directions given by the feder¬ 
ations, and the most accurate adaptations of their orgatiization to the new 
economic conditions, the co-operative societies w’ere enabled to show an 
increase on their pre-war numbers ; all forms of agricultural co-operstion 
'were extended m varying proportion. It is however quite natural that they 
should not have succeeded in attaining the average increase of the period 
before the war, which amounted to about looo societies per annum. Thus : 


The increase in 


» » >\ 

» >* » 

jy )> )) 


1909- 10 was 946 

1910- 11 » 879 

1911- 12 » 1,302 

1912- 13 » 1,166 

1913- 14 )» 1,126 


co-operative societies 

>> » 

» » 


During the 'war 3'^ears 'the numerical increase of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties was as follows : 

In 191.1-13 (it must be observed that the first year of the war does not 
coincide with the working year which extends from i June to 31 of the fol- 
lo'wing May, and therefore includes only ten months of war) 388 co-opera- 
•tiveswereformed and 151 dissolved ; there was thus a net increase of 237 
societies. Since in the two months of peace, June and July I9i4,th, increase 
'was 118 sodeties and for the first .vear of the war, limited to ten months 
the working year, the increase was onlj” of 119 societies, we see that for ten 
months of war the result was the same as for two months of peace. 

In the second 3^ear of the war there were 316 societies formed and 119 
dissolved, a net increase of 197 societies in 1915-16. 

In the third year of the war there were 457 new societies formed and 
127 dissolved, an increase in igib-iy of 330 societies. 

And lastly in the fourth 3"ear of the w’ar there were 659 societies fonned 
and 168 dissolved, gi'ring for IQ17-18 an increase of 327 societies. 

. From August 1914 to i Jtme igi8 (the last date for w^hich we have 
figures) 1,173 new co-operative agricultural societies 'were formed or about 
as many as were formed in 1913-14 alone. 

Compared "with the pre-war period the progress of co-operative devdlop- 
ment undoubtedly slackened considerably; however, not only was there no 
backward movement, but even taking account of the altered circumstances 
and the altered possibilities of development, a considerable advance 
took place. 
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The whole number of agricnlttiral co-operative societies in existence 
during the last year of peace, in 1913-14, and in the successive years of the 
war may be seen in Table I. ' 


Tabxe I. — 'SumbeY cf Co-opcrotive Societies. 


Years 

Co-operative 

credit 

societies 

Co-operative 
soaeti^ 
for purchase 

Co-operative 

dories 

Other 

Go-opeiaiive 

productive 

societies 

Total 

1913-I4 . . . 

17.696 

3,809 

3,572 

4,241 

28,318 

1914-15 . • • 

17.777 

2.843 

3,593 

4,343 

28,555 

1915-16 . . . 

17,864 

1 2.912 

3,601 1 

4,375 

28,753 

1916-17 . « - 

17.948 

2.990 

3,601 , 

4,543 

29,082 

1917-18 . . . 

18,199 

3.126 

3.593 1 

4,691 

1 

29,609 


As to the relation between the number of agricultural co-operative 
societies registered under the Law on Co-operative Societies, and the total 
number of societies in Germany so registered, Table II gives the figures for 
the last few years. 

TabjLE II, — Relatimb beiu-^eefi the Number of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies and the Total Number of Registered Co-operative Societies. 


Percentage of 



Date 

Agricultural 
co-operative societies 

Total ntunber 
of registered 
co-operative societies 

agricultural 
co-operative societies 
With respect to 
the total number 

1 June 

1914 • • • 

28,318 1 

35,300 

80 

» 

1915 • • • 

28,555 

35.600 ^ 

' 80 


1916 . . - 

28,752 1 

36.100 j 

79 


1917 - • - 

1 29,082 

36,800 

79 


1918 . . . 

, 39,609 

37.440 1 

79 


About four-fifths of all the co-operation in Germany is thus formed by 
co-operative societies which axe agricultural or rural in character. 

As to the form of liabilit3' of the agricultural co-operative societies. 
Table III shows the absolute number and the percentage of co-operative 
societies ’which during the war adopted each of the three forms of liability. 

Table III shows a constant, if inconsiderable, tendency of co-operative 
societies towards the form of limited Habilit}", a phenomenon obser\"ed as 
early as 1897. But the great majority of the societies, almost two-thirds, 
are based on the principle of unlimited liability, urhile the third form, those 
based on the liability to make unlimited supplementary payments, plajTS 
quite a subordinate part and the number has been stationary during the 
last few years. 
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T E III. — Distribution of Co-ope/ative Societies 
according to the Form of Ltalihty Adopted, 


Date 


Societies 

vvilh 

gnlimitcd habilitv 


Societies 

with 

lixmted liabilit> 


Societies 

with obligation to 
raafce supplementary 
unlimit^ payments 




Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

I June 

1914 • • • 

21,049 

74.3 

7,156 

25.3 

II3 

04 


1915 . . . 

21,109 

73.9 

7,333 

25-7 

II3 

0.4 


1916 . . . 

21,226 

738 

7,414 

25.8 

Z12 

04 

9 

1917 . ■ • 

21,320 

73.3 

7,649 

263 

II3 

04 

9 

1918 . . . 

21,579 

72.8 

7,941 

26.8 

II3 

0.4 


The number of members of agricultural co-operative societies rose from 
2,500,000 in T913-14 to 2,600,000 in 1914-15 and 1915-16, then t< 2,800,000 
in 1916-17 and lastly to 2,850,000 in the last year of the war 1917-18. If we 
compare the number of members with the number of farms in Germany, 
we shall see a large proportion of these stiU remain outside the co-operative 
movement. And since among the members there is a considerable number 
of non-agricultmists and labourers who are not independent, there is in Ger¬ 
many still a possibility of further development of agiicultural co-operation. 


§ 2. Proportion between the nttviber of societies, 

THE TOTAE POPIXATION AND THE AREA CULflVAlED. 

With the object of indicating the economic and social importance of 
Ggricultural co-operation in the German Confederation and in its individual 
territories, and at the same time the degree to which the co-operative move¬ 
ment has penetrated into agriculture, we sho^ in Table IV the proportion 
between the number of co-operative societies and the total population {as 
shown by the census of i December 1910) and also between the number of 
societies and the area cultivated (according to the calcidation made in 1900), 

As may be seen from Table JX, the changes from yeoi to year have not 
been important. The comparison between different districts gives interest¬ 
ing results. The first part of the table shows that Waldeck with one so¬ 
ciety for an aveiage of 931 inhabitants, has the highest number of agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies in proportion to the population, while the lowest 
number in aU Germany^ is in Hamburg, where the industrial population pre¬ 
dominates largely over the agricultural; and there is an agricultural co-op- 
perative society onl}’' for every 50,733 inhabitants. Between these two 
extremes is a series of gradation'?. 

The second part of the table, which shows the df vdopment of co-oper¬ 
ation in proportion to the area cultivated, indicates that Bavaria on the 
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T«?rx TV.— Vroboitioti hetra.eet, theNnmHt oi Soctetie-, 
the Total Po.'vlatwn and the A/ut CiUtivitcd. 

^ ^ ^ , One agricultural co operative 

One a^^ncultural co operate e soc*et\ for so society for so man\ hectares 
monj inhabitants on i June ot area cultivated on i June 

District^ 




191+ 

1915 

191& 

1417 

191S 1 1014 1 1915 1 1916 1 1917 , igi8 

East Prussia. 


3*276 

3,251 

3*255 

3*251 

3.266 4,309 4,2754,254,4,248 4,264 

West Prussia. 


3.058 

3.058 

3.064 

3,oSo 

3,102 3,138 3,138 3,113 3,130 3,X49 

Brandenburg. 

• 

5.102 

5,219 

3*439 

3.381 

3,267 1,999 1.979 1,925 1,8911.825 

Pomerania. 


1,210 

1.203 

1.183 

1,120 

1,075 1.520 1,5111,461 i.3S3'i,327 

Posen. 


2,063 

2,043 

2,049 

2,063 

2,052 2,113 2,093 2,095 2,109 2,096 

Saesia. 


2,241 

2,219 

2,20S 

2,188 

2,116 1,137 1,126 I,II 2 1,102 1,065 

Piovuice of Saxonv. . . 


2,370 

2,360 

2*349 

2,342 

2,32611,3921,3831,364,1.3601,348 

Schleswig-Holstein. . . 


1*717 

1.673 

1.651 

1,634 

i. 59 i|li .597 1,453 i ,533 i, 5 i 8 |i ,476 

Hanover. 


1,861 

1.832 

1,780 

1,734 

1.702 1,359 1.387 1,303 i,270|I,246 

Westphalia. 


4.064 

4.036 

4*032 

3.974 

3,884' I,2II 1,202 1,214 1,1964,167 

Hesse 2s assail. 


2.087 

2,051 

2,005 

1,936 

1,848 8ib| 802 7721 7461 7n 

Rhenish Prussia. 


3 .X 95 

3*201 

3.182 

3.148 

3 , 3 10| 550' 551 719 711 706 

Hohenzollern.. 


1,224 

1,204 

1,204 

1,164 

1,12711,228 1,207 1,175 i,136'i,079 

Prussia . . 


2,022 

2.598 

*.575 

2,533 

2,479' i. 503 'i ,489 1,4651,44111412 

Bavanal*^*^ 


1.238 

1,228 

1.217 

1,221 

1,211 895! 887' 879 876 868 

j left of Rhine . 


1,248 

1,244 

1,227 

1.236 

1.331 4391 424 434 432| 427 

Bavarta . . 


1*239 

1*230 

1,227 

1,223 

1,196 833' 827' 819 817I 811 

Kingdom of Saxony. . . 


8,91s 

8,692 

8,676 

4 

8,861 

8,537 1,907 1.859 1,85011,847 1,817 

Wurttemberg. 


1*341 

1,332 

1.324 

1,320 

1,314 685 680 669I O67I 662 

Baden.. 


1*333 

1*304 

1.303 

1,296 

i, 377 i 531 , 519 505 5 3 497 

Hesse . . 


1*554 

1*575 

1.561 

1*535 

1.483, 595 603, 591 581 557 

Mecklcaburg-Schwenn . 


1*576 

1.538 

1.492 

1*425, 

1.338,12,303 2,248 2,i6o|2,o64 1,935 

HecKlenburg-Strdilz . . 


2,314 

2.318 

2,265 

2,172' 

i,&35 3,659,3.659 3,617 3,469 2,8^ 

Saxe-Weimar-Eisen . . . 


2,317 

2.314 

2.305 

2,292 

2,096 1,337 1.337 1,3111,304 1,185 

Oldenburg. 


1*175 

1.193 

1,200 

1,187 

1,169' 876 8881,0031,000 981 

Bmnswick. 


1,772 

1,772 

1*765 

1*765 

i* 74 ili 830 8331 813 813 795 

Saxe-Heiningen .... 


3*132 

3.168 

3.167 

3.132 

2,760 1,485 1,502 1,42411,408 1,227 

Saxe-Altenburg .... 


3 , 4 S 6 

3.486 

3*431 

3,377 

3.4311*1*439 1,439,1,410 1,388,1,381 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha . . . 


2,572 

2.346 

2,521 

2,521 

2,49711,279 1,266 1,236 1,236 1,213 

Anhalt. 


5*612 

5.612 

5,709 

5,709 

5,428 2,675 2*675 2,702 2,702*2,541 

Schwarzbuig-Sondershansen 

2,306 

2,366 

2,366 

2,366 

2,366 1,369 1,405 1,400 1,400 1,400 

Schwarzburg-Rndolstadt. 


2,-67 

2.5S2 

2,51s 

2,518 

2,142 |i,3i9 1,218 1,165 1*165' 957 

Waldeck. 


921 

921 

921 

921 

921' 951 951' 936 936 936 

Reuss, Eider Branch . . 


909 

g,og6 

8,085 

8,085 

6,61512,325 2,325 2,067 2,067 1,636 

Reuss, Younger Branch 


8,48b 

8,486, 

8,486 

8,486 

8,486 2,683 2,683 2,683 2,68312,683 

Schaumburg-I 4 ppe . . . 


4.665 

41665* 

4.665 

4*665 

4,665^ 2,240 2,240 2,220 2,220*2,220 

Wppe. 


I 4.312 

4,312 

4312 

4*312 

4,312 2,3So 2,380 2,380 2,380 2,380 

IfUbeck. 


10,600 

10,600 

10,600 

10,600 

10,600 1,8821,8821,836 1,836*1,836 

Bremen. 


42.789 37.440 37,441 

33*281 

33,2811,2,986 2,612 2,488 2,211 2,211 

Hamburg. 


48,317,48,317 48,317 

50,733 50,733 1*438 1,438 1,233 1,295 1*295 

MsaosrliOnmT^ . 


4*414 

2,434 

2,434 

2*434 

2,456^ 1,209 1,199 1,207 x,207j 1,216 

Germany . . 


2,293 

2,274 

2.258 

2,232^ 

2,i9aj 1,238 1 , 279 li. 2 ii,i,i 97 |i.i 75 
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left of the Rhine (the Palatinate) where there is a society for every 427 hec¬ 
tares, is pre-eminent in this respect, while East i*russia, where large estates 
are numerous, is lowest of all with a society' for everj’ 4,264 hectares. During 
the last few years there has been little or no change in the situation as re¬ 
gards agricultural cc-operative societies in the various districts. For the 
whole of Germ?»ny, as the number of societies is increa^ing, the average 
extent oi cultivated land per society slowly tends to diminish; from 1,238 
hectares on i June 1914 the average area had fallen to 1,175 hectares on 
T June 1918. 


§ 3. The federations of agricxji,tura7. co-opelath'E soriEiirs,. 


The agricultural co-operative societies are nearlj- all grouped in agri¬ 
cultural federations. During the war a-strong and increasing tendency was 
obser\^ed among isolated societies to become affiliated to the various 
federations. Of the 28,318 agricultural co-operative societies then in exist¬ 
ence, 26,315 were on i june 1914 affiliated to federations, thar is, 93 per 
cent.; oni June XQ15, 26,462 out of 28,555, that is, 92.6 per cent.; on 
I June 1016, 26,634 ^8,782, or 92.6 per cent; on i June 1917, 27,047 

out of 29,082, or 93 per cent, and lastly on i June 1918 out of a total num¬ 
ber of 29,609 societies, 27,587 were affiliated to federations, that is 
93.17 per cent. In the first year of the war there was a retrogression, 
though only an insignificant one ; the percentage went down from 93 pei 
cent, on i June 1914 to 92.6 on i June 1915. In the following years there 
was constant improvement in this respect, especially because the newly 
formed societies were for the most part established bv the existing 
federations or in connection with them. 

The great majority of the agricultural co-operative societies is 
aflSliated to the Xational Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies (IReicliS’'trhand Jer deidschen landu'^rfschaffhchen GennssenscJhifie}^). 

To it belonged : 


On I June 1914 : 16,231 

» ^ 1915 : 16,731. 

»> 1916 : 18,893 

^ » 1917 : 19,169 

» 191S : 19,411 


societies out of 28,318 
V » 28,555 

3 > 28,782 

» > 29,082 

» 39,609 




In the four years of war the number of societies belonging to the 
National Federation was thus increased by 3,210. The Xational Federa¬ 
tion is constituted by the union of 31 autonomous state and pro^dncial feder¬ 
ations, which are all, except the R^onal Federation of Local Agricultural 
Societies {landesverband der iMidivirtscJiaJtlicJim Krcisvereine) in Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Federation of Co-operative Societies of Gennan South- 
West Africa {Deutsch-Sudii^estafrikanischcr Geiioss€nschaft$verband)m Wind- 
huk, federations with power of inspection {Retdsiofis 7 *erbjnde) in accordance 
with the German Law on Co-operative Societies. The agricultural co-oper- 
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ative societies not belonging to the National Federation were divided on 
I June iQiS among the following twelve large and small federations (by 
way of comparison we give in parentheses the number of affiliated societies 
on I June 1914): — 

(1) General Federation of the German Raiffeisen Co-cperative 
Societies, in Berlin, with 15 federations and 6,010 societies (13 federations 
with 5,610 societies). 

(2) Agricultural Federation for Inspection of the Bavarian Peasants’^ 
Union, in Ratisbon, with 760 societie*^ (653 societies) 

(3) Co-operative Federation of the Baden Peasants* Union, in Fri- 
burg, with 418 societies (389 societies). 

(4) Federation for Inspection of the Agriculturists’ Union, in Berlin, 
with 396 societies (408 societies). 

(5) Federation of Loan Banks of Central Franconia and of other Co¬ 
operative societies, in Ansbach, with 265 societies (21Q societies). 

(6) Federation of Dairies for West Holstein, in Hohew^estedt, with 133 
societies (129 societies), 

( 7) Federation for Inspection of Dairies for the Provinces of Branden¬ 
burg, Pomerania, Saxony and the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg, in Prenz- 
lau, with 66 societies (70 societies). 

(8) Federation of Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Production 
of Upper Hesse, in Giessen, with 40 societies (43 societies). 

(9) Fedeiation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in the Govern¬ 
ment District of Hildesheim wdth 31 societies (the same number). 

(10) Federation of Co-operative Societies of East Prussia, inKonigs- 
berg, with 17 societies. 

(11) Co-operative Federation of Aliddle Rhine, in Coblenz, with 32 
societies. 

{12) Federation for Inspection of Dairies for the Principality of Rat- 
zemburg with 3 societies. 


§ 4. Legislation with regard to agricultural co-operation. 

» 

In order to adapt the management of co-operative societies to war con¬ 
ditions, and to facilitate their economic and financial development, a series 
of ordinances and laws was promulgated during the war containing new 
rules, or modifications of those already in existence. Inmediately after the 
outbreak of hostilities, 8 August 1914, notification was given by the Feder¬ 
al Council that the proviaons of §§ 99,118,142 and 148 of the Law on Co¬ 
operation were abrogated in so far as they related to the obligation to begin 
bankruptcy proceedings in the case of insolvency of a co-operative society, 
and to the prohibition to effect payments after the beginning of insolvency. 
On 8 September 1914 a notification rdating to § 53 of the Law on Co-oper¬ 
ation was issued, prolonging for four months the period within which the 
organization of rostered co-operative societies or the conduct of thdr 
affairs should be submitted to inspection. 
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By the law on the war tax of 24 December 1915, the co-operative soc¬ 
ieties which could show an extra profit during the war years of at least 
5,000 marks were, with other l^ally recognised bodies, obliged to form 
a special fund for the war tax and to present at a certain date a statement 
on which to base the calculation of profits. 

On I October 1916 a law came into force by- which a tax was 
imposed on the circulation of goods. It was intended, unlike the war 
tax, to furnish to the Treasury a permanent resource. 

The Taw on Auxiliary War Service (Vaterlandischer Hiltsdienst) of 
5 December 1916 and 13 November 1917 was of great importance to the 
agricultural co-operative societies. 

By this law, for the duration of the war, compulsory civilian service was 
introduced for ^ men from sixteen to sixty years of age. This civilian army 
was to assist the combatants at the front by supplying them w ith arms and 
provisions. The agricultural co-operative societies, especially- the co-opera¬ 
tive credit societies, were considered indispensable to the economy of the 
war and were treated as auxiliary services. Thus there were no special 
limitations on the activity of the co-operative societies as at first was feared. 
In Bavaria and Wiirttemberg the co-operative societies were unconditionally 
considered as auxiliary seiv-ices to the national defence, but in other 
territories it was for lie War Office [Kriegsamt) to decide whether or 
not they could be so regarded. 

The economic legislation which influenced the commercial actMty 
of the co-operative societies comprised regulations as to the traffic in 
bread, stuffs, barley oats and forage, the sale of dried potatoes and 
the manufacture of potato starch, as well as the fixing of the maximum prices 
for all kinds of agricultural produce. At the Office of War Supplies [Kriegs- 
erndlmingsamt) which supervised the whole system of national pro\’ision- 
ing, the agricultural co-operative societies were represented. The whole 
co-operative organization was placed under the control of the Office of 
National Economy {Reichsi^nrtschattsamt) instituted on i October 1917, to 
which w-as entrusted the wffiole econon^c and social policy' previously un¬ 
der the direction of the Office of the Interior [Rekhsa^nt des Innern). The 
enormous mass of ordinances issued by the authorities, following one an¬ 
other in a short space of time, caused great embarassment to agriculturists 
in carrying on their work. It is chiefly due to the methodical instruction 
given hy the co-operative societies on the subject of collective trade, of 
.eombining indhidu^ interests with and subordinating them to the general 
interest, that these ordinances were nevertheless quickly understood. 


§ 5, Contribution or agricueturae co-operative societies 

TO WAR ECONOMY. 


Local Societies ,—The contribution of agricultural co-operative societies 
to war economy was not the same from local as from central societies.' Of 
the assistance of the first, the offices within whose sphere the matter lay 
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do not seem to have availed themsdves as much as might have been expect¬ 
ed considering the good working of the co-operative organization. By de¬ 
grees, however, the work of the co-operative societies made itsdf felt in 
various States of the Confederation, and in several provinces of Prussia, 
— Bavaria, Hesse, Thuringen, Baden, the Kingdom of Saxony, the provinces 
of Pomerania, Saxony, Sileaa — but in manj' territories local agricultural 
co-operative societies were never formally utilized for canying out accord¬ 
ing to established rules the supphrir^ of the army and the provisioning of 
the nation. 

To justify the insufficient utilization of local co-operative societies the 
unequal distribution of societies throughout the country was among other 
things adduced ; also the impossibility of a one-sided prdermce with regard 
to commerce. The position taken on this subject by the co-operative 
organizations may be summed up in a resolution passed unanimously in 
the second war meeting of the German agricultural co-operative societies 
hdd on 8 !}sovember 1917, in which it is stated: “ We can find no t olid 
argument to justif3' the exdusion of co-operative societies from the war 
economj^. On the contrary the central co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale, and the local sodeties in thdr character of independent sodeties 
of producers are the organizations naturally to be called upon to lend thdr 
aid in the supply of agricultural requisites and of agricultural produce. It 
is therefore to be expected that in so far as this has hitherto not been done, 
the agricultural co-operative sodeties will now be adequatdy taken into 
consideration with regard to war economy. " 

Central Banks ,— The collaboration of the ce. tral sodeties for purdiase 
and sale was taken advantage of t' a great extent. As to the central banks, 
thdr prindpal contribution to war economy was in promoting subscriptions 
to the war loans. The influx of considerable sums of money, which be¬ 
gan three weeks after the beginning of the war, enabled the central banks 
to partidpate largdy in subscriptions to the loans, and contributed much to 
strengthen the economic mobilization of Germany during the war period. 
Table V shows the amount of the subscriptions to the war loan*'- hy the cen¬ 
tral banks of the great agricultural federations. 

These totals show in what proportion the rural population shared in 
the purchase of war loans, and the result, increasing from loan to loan, of 
the propaganda carried on by the Federations. In order to enable the 
poorer people to share, even with very small sums, in the subscription, many 
co-operative sodeties instituted war savings books. 

To subscribe to the war loan proved a good opportunity of investment 
to the central banks, as otherwise it would not have been easy to invest 
adequatdy the great influx of money from the co-operative credit sodeties. 

The central banks also undertook the collection of gold for the Imperial 
Bank, chiefly by continued effort among the affiliated sodeties. It was 
not so much the collection of coined money among the sodeties, for this 
had generally been paid into the nearest post-office, but the gathering 
together of gold ornaments. The central banks organized and conducted 
energetically an effort to prevent the hoarding of gold. 
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Tabee V. - Subscriptions to War Loans by Co-operative Agricultural Federations 

(in millions of marks). 


Fedezations 

1 

1 

1 



War loans 




Total 
for the 
8 var 


ist 

and 1 

jtd 

4 “* 

5 ^^ 

6 th 

yth 

fith 

loans 

National Federa¬ 
tion of Agricul- 
tuial Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies . 

1 

23-52 

202.21 

310.78 445-34 

1 

376.75 580.83 508.61^672.78 3,120.82 

General Federa¬ 
tion of Riffeisen 
Co-operative 
Societies in Ger¬ 
many. 

^ 10.00 

45.00 

85.00 

127.00 

1 

96.50 

162.50 

1 

133-50 

192.50 

852 0 

Co-operalive Fe¬ 
deration of the 
Baden Peasants’ 
Union .... 

003 

0.50 

o_8o 

0,85 

0.57 

1.02 

1.03 

1-55 

6.35 

Aancultural Fede¬ 
ration for Inspec- ] 
tion of the Ba- | 
vaxia Peasants’ . 1 

Union . . . . ' 0.60 

1 1 

1 

1 

3.00, 

\ 

4.00 

1 

9.50 

5 - 00 , 

1 

II.OI 

8.50 

12.60' 

54-21 

Federation for In¬ 
spection of the^ 
Agricnltuiists’ 
Union .... 

0.80 

2.19* 

3.70 

4.50 

4-50 

6.06 

3.70 

7.12 

33-57 


Total • - • I 34-95| 252 9o| 404.28 587.19’ 483 32 761-42, 655.34 886.55 4,065.95 


With regard to supplying the army and pro^dsioning the population, 
the central banks placed their funds at the disposal of co-operative socie¬ 
ties for purchase and sale, of communal federations, of cr^t banks, etc. 

Xearly all the central banks exerted themselves considerably in this 
way, but notably the Bavarian Central Bank of Munich. The central banks 
also laboured successfully, conjointly with the federations, to diffuse mutual 
insurance. 

Central Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale. —The share taken by 
the central co-operative societies for purchase and sale in the war economy 
when the free sale of agricultural produce was limited by State inter\’en- 
tion, was (i) supplying food to the army and navy; (2) supplying food to 
the ci\il population; and (3) supplying agricultural requisites to agriculture. 
We now describe briefly eadbi of Ihese functions. 

I. The supplies furnished to the army and navy by the central co-oper¬ 
ative societies were chiefly oats, bread stuffs, flour, hay and straw. . In 
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some places there were old connections between the co-operative societies and 
the military commissariats»especially inBavaria; in others such connections 
were formed at once at the beginning of the war, and continued until the 
establishment of the Central Office {Zentralstclle) for provisioning the army. 
By this office centres were established in every State of the Federation 
through which all purchases of army supplies were to be effected. The 
centrS. co-operative societies continued their labours by aiding these cen¬ 
tres in their purchases, for instance, at Wiesbaden, Bonn, Berlin, Cologne 
and Munich. The central co-operative societies of Posen had a large share 
in provisioning the fortress of Posen. The central co-operative societies 
of Hanov^er and Oldenburg were occupied in provisioning the navy with 
cattle. In Hanov^er, through the Chamber of Agriculture, they also pro¬ 
vided pigs, in the sense that they undertook to supply 160,000 pigp, on 
the condition that 2 ^2 quintals of feeding stuffs per head were assigned to 
them. 

2. Supplying the people with bread stuffs was carried out by central 
co-operativ^e societies on the largest scale in Bavaria. Inasmucii as the 
central co-operative societies of Bavaria had undertaken the management 
of affairs connected with the cereal production of 1914 by means of 
free contracts with the communal federations, they bound themsdlves 
to furnish these federations with the necessary capital at 5 per cent, 
without taking account of other expenses. This business consisted chiefly 
in the purchase of bread stuffs, in the storage and care of this grain, 
in distributing the grain and the flour made from it to consumers belonging 
to communal federations, and in fonv’arding them to communal, rural, 
and city federations which needed it. The work of thes§ co-operative 
societies in Bav-atia in the sphere of war economy may be seen in their 
report for the year 1917-18. We read among other things: In the year 
in question other communal federations hitherto doing business on thdr 
own account hav^e handed ov^er their affairs to us on commission, so 
that we now represent in all 58 communal federations. As agents of 
the provincial grain office we hav^e purchased in the course of the 
year 932,000 half quintals of barlej^, and we have consigned them according 
to the instructions of that office. Ev’en in 1917 our warehouses were al¬ 
most exclusively at the service of the communal federations. In the same 
year six warehouses were purchased; we rent the newly constructed store¬ 
house in Eicheudorf (l^ower Bavaria) and sev’en new buildings hav’^e been 
completed and are now used as warehouses. We are btulding three new 
warehouses- We are also negotiating, and at the moment of drawing up 
this report, the purchase has already been carried out, of v^'arious warehouses 
already completed, or ol land in various localities and near railway stations. ” 
In general the co-operative contribution towards the supplying of bread 
was by fflacing the services of the societies at the disposal first of the 
Kriegs-Getreide-Gesellschafi, established on 25 January 1915, and afterwards 
of the Reichsgetreiedstelle established on 10 June of the same year. 

^ To r^ulate the supply of potatoes the Reichskartoffelstelle was institut¬ 
ed in the autumn of 1915 by order of the Federal Council, and the commer- 
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cial duties connected with it dev'olved upon ti commercial section, the 
Kariojfehversoy^imgs Ges. ni. /. H. Then followed a new organisation by 
order of the Federal Council of 7 February 1916, which decided as to the 
cultivation, consignment and compulsory requisition of produce. Thus 
in the territories concerned the constitution of state or pro\dncial Kar- 
toffelstellen took place, and the management of the stocks existing in 
ringle administrative districts was handed over to the communal feder¬ 
ations. 

The central co-operative societies gave their aid by i)articipating in 
the Kartojfclversorgunsi m. h. H, and, according to local conditions, by act¬ 
ing on commission fox this and for single communal federations, and by 
co-operating with the ceiities for the i)urchase and distribution of potatoes 
{Bcsch&Jfiings- mid VcrtciUini^slcUen). This w"oik» during the first two 
years of the war, was largdy carried on by the central co-operative societies 
of Stettin, Hanover, Munich, Stuttgard, Darmstadt, eta 

With regard to the meat supply, the central co-operative societies 
concluded contracts with the government for raising and fattening stock. 
As already pointed out, these contracts were for the consignment of feed¬ 
ing stuffs to the breeders of pigs, in return for the obligation to fatten the 
animals up to a certain weight and to ddiver them to be slaughtered. For 
animals fattened above the fixed weight rewards were given. The task 
of suppltnng the feeding stuft's was entrusted to the central co-operative 
societies. They undertook the supply at the condusion of the contract, 
and they arranged for collecting and ddivering the fattened animals. The 
Central Co-operative Sodety for the Cattle Trade (Zenfral Gmossmschafi fiir 
VieliverwerUmg G. w. 6. H,) of Hanover makes the followifig statetement on 
the subject: “ Up to the 31 December ii)i5 we have fumidied 63,608 cattle, 
238,292 pigs and 54,394 sheep for a value of 77.G millions of marks. In 
1916 a contract was marie for stippl3dng pigs to various dries of the indus¬ 
trial region. A third contract ioi the industrial zones is now being canied 
out. The supplies furnished b\’ the central co-operati\'e sudeties are chiefly 
intended for the niilitaiy administration, but pigs have been also consigned 
to several administiations of urban eeuties. Besides all this the central 
avoperative sodety was entrusted with the importation of 2,oou head of 
Danish cattle for the province." t>iinilaTly the Pomnu'i ^ihe landu irtsclmljuhe 
HauptgenossavcJuiJt was engaged to supply meat to Pomerania; IheFaw- 
fiterscJie Viehverwertmgi^oeyband to distribute fodder, and to undertake the 
commerdal part in carrjdng out contracts, and the Pommerseke Landes- 
genossmschaftshissc to supply the necessary capital. The whole co-operative 
organization was utilized to complete large supply contracts. In Posen and 
Silesia sodeties were formed for this purpose. In Posen the Geselhcliap 
zur BescJmffung von Fethdeh, in which, among others, the VerhanA lofndwirt- 
schaftlicJier Genossenschafien fur die Provinz Posen and the Deutsches La- 
gerbausG.m. 6. H. partidpat^, wasspedally formed and in Sfleria the 
sekwein G, nu 6. H. with which the three agricultural co-operative federations 
of Silesia were assodated. 

For supplying butter and eggs (for instance, in Baden, Oldenburg and 
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Pomerania) there was no special action token the central co-operatives, 
but it formed part of the i»(meral ct»-opeiative work. 

Por the supply of agricultural requisites, the contribution of the cen¬ 
tral co-operaxive societies was the distribution of fodder, seed, sulphate 
of copper and sulphur. The part they played in the distribution of fodder 
and feeding stuffs was particular!}’ noteworthy. 

By an ordinance of 23 Jul}’ 1915 a new institution, the Reich niter- 
miitchtelle, for the distribution of f<>rage was placed at the head of the whole 
organi?ation. The managers f»f the provincial central societies were em¬ 
powered to open offices for the distribution of forage [Fntfcrmiifelvcrtcilungs- 
stcllcn) whose dutj’ it was to sec that in their own district there was a supply 
of forage, and to distribute it. The final distribution w’as the dut}’ of the 
communal federations. In many states of the Confederation and in many 
provinces of Prussia such centres of distribution were established. They were 
official institutions, which in their turn had need for the conduct of their 
business of a commercial organization. Such an organization was that of 
the central co-operative societies, and their work was utilized in a large num¬ 
ber of districts for all the commercial work of the centres of distribution. 
Thus the Brandebii/gsche LanduirischafUiche Zentral Bezng- md Abgesatz- 
genossefischaft of Berlin undertook the affairs of the centre for distribution of 
forage [Futtermittclverteilungsstelle) for the pronnee of Brandenburg, the 
Haiipfgefwsi>enschaft of Stettin did the same work for the centre of the province 
of Pomerania, the Deiihche Lagerhaus of Posen for the provincial centre 
of Posen, the Zeniralgenossenschaft of Halle for the centre of the province 
of Saxony. The same thing took place in Hanover, Munster, Dresden, 
Stuttgart, Karlsrtffie, Darmstadt, and Oldenburg, At Strasburg all the 
distribution of forage and bran was entrusted to the Landesverbaiid der 
landu irtschaftlichen A'; ciwereinc. 

In Silesia, the Rhine pro\ ince, and Bavaria, societies were cemstituted 
for this purpose. In Silesia a Proi^iiyJal Fuile)mittdverteihnigstelle fur 
Sclileziai was established, of which among others the LandunrlschafiUche 
Ein- mid Vcrkauisi^L^io^sayLhafi, of Breslau, and the Landidrisihafilichc 
Ze^iind Ein- und Verkaufsgenosscnschaft, also of Breslau formed part. To 
the first of these central co-operative societies above mentioned was entrust¬ 
ed also the distribution of the forage of sixteen communal federations, to 
the second that of two. In the Rhine province the distribution of forage 
in the government district of Cologne was placed in the hands of the Bezugs- 
hommission^ fur RJicinprcmscn, of Bonn, and of the Haupt Bezttgs- mid Ab- 
satzgenohsciiscliaft of Cologne. For Bavaria, the Bavarian Agricultural 
Council (Bayerischer LanduirtscJuifisrat^ instituted a Lmdesverteilmgs- 
stelle fur FiUtermiiiel, joined according to the new regulation by the Bayeri- 
sche Futtermittelverteilung G. m. b, H. The Bayerische ZentrdL-DarleJmskasse 
of Munich participated by a payment of 200,000 marks. It also undertook 
the commercial part of the centre for the distribution of hay (Heuvertei- 
Iwngzstelle) instituted by the military authorities and intended to regulate 
the distribution of the hay throughout Bavaria, both for military purchas¬ 
ing offices, and for private owners of animals. 
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The distribution of sulphate of copper and of sulphur, so important 
lib preventives against disease in vines, was undeitaken in Wiirttemberg 
by the Verhmii LandwirtscJiaftlicliey GemssenscJkiften of Stuttgard, in Alsace- 
Lorraine by the Landesverba^td der landunrtschaplicJien Kreisvereme and in 
the Palatinate by the Zmiralgmossefischaft of Neostadt. The purchase and 
distribution of seed of cereals, maize, flax, and potatoes was carried on by 
the central co-operative societies of Insterburg, Halle, Hanover, Dresden, 
Darmstadt, etc. 

These varied labours connected with war economy gave occasion to the 
central co-opt rative societies, in their common anxiety to ensure the food 
supply of the country and to furnish the army with-aU that it required, 
to put themsdves in touch with agricultural elements not yet formed into 
co-operative societies, and with the consumers of the cities, and thus to 
cany on a most effective work of propaganda. 


* * 

In considering the general course of the agricultural co-operative societies 
during the war, we may indeed see a slackened devdopment in regard to 
numbers, compared with pre-war times, but we perceive on the other hand 
an important development in regard to quality, a constant expansion of 
the fidd of thdr 1 hours and a continually increasing participation in 
the whole war economy of the country. The manner in which these charac¬ 
teristic tendendes have been manifested during the war in local co-oper¬ 
ative sodeties (credit sodeties, sodeties for purchase and sale, co-operative 
dairies, stock-breeding sodeties, etc) will be dealt with in a series of arti¬ 
cles to be published successively in future issues. 
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ITALY. 

THE REGUEATIOXS FOR COMPULSORY EN’SURANCE AGAINST 
IN\^AI,IDITY AND OI/D AGE. 

SOURCES (OEFICIAIJ: 

DECSBTO-LEGGI: J.L’OGOrENENZULU: 21 ^IPRIEE HjTU, Nu. 603, CONCERNENTE L*ASSICtJR.\ 2 IONn 
CONTRO L*INVALIDITA E la I’ECCHIALA per LE PERS 02 JE DI AltfBO I SESSI CHD PRESTANO 
E’OPER.1 LURO ALLK DIPENDEXZE DI .VLTRI. Gazzetta U^ciuh del RegllO tPItallOj No. 104. 
Romt:, 1 May 191^). 

R. DECREIO 19 PRTiTO VTo 1920, NO. 245, CHE AFFROVA IL REGOLAUENIO PER D’ESECOZIONE DEL 
DECREXO-LEGGE sopjEL\ CITATO. Gaszetta Ufficiule del Regno d'ltalia. No. 74. Rome, 29 Maxch 
1920. 

ClRCOLARE 3Z ILARZO I9JO DEL MINISTCRO PER L*lNDrSTRIA, IL COMMERCIO £ H. LAVORO, DI> 
REZXONE GE:h::R.VLE del L.WORO B della PREVTDEKZA SOCIALE) CONCERNE^nE CHlAKaiENTl 
ED ISTRrZlCCa INIOKNO ad ALCTTNE DISPOSinONI DEL DECHETO IJ 2 GGE 21 APRILE IQIQ, 
NO. 503, E DEL REGOLAMCNTO APl>W»V.Vro CON R. DECRETO 29 PEBBILVIO iy20, NO. 2 ^ 5 - 

In Italy on i July last, compulsory insurance against invalidity and old 
age came iiit<j force by the Decree of 21 April 1919, No. 603, of which we 
stated the fundamental principles in our issue of November-December iqiq. 
From this important measure, which responds to wishes repeatedly expres¬ 
sed by labour organisations, benefit will be derived by about 10 millions of 
artisans, peasants and private employ^, w'ho ma}’^ obtain pensions equal to 
twTO thirds of their last w ages. The sfystein adopted is that of a triple contri¬ 
bution : the working classes and the employers of labotu: make contribution.^ 
together equal to about 2 per cent of the w^ages, while the State assumes a 
burden wliich will amount to not less than 150,000,000 lire per annum. 
The provisicns of the law having been completed by the regulatioas sanc¬ 
tioned by the Decree of 20 February 1920, No. 245, we can now give fuller 
information on the subject, especiidly as r^aids agriculturists, to whom a 
special chapter is devoted in the regulations. 

§ I. Persons compulsorily insured and the amoun'i 
OF their contributions. 

The chief object of compulsory insurance is the assignment of pensions 
in cases of invalidity or old age, and its secondary objects are grants of 
temporary monthly allow'ances to widow’s or orphans of insured persons. 
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and the prevention and cure of invaliditj^ Insurance is compulsory for 
all persons of either sex who have pa^^sed the age of 15 and have not reached 
65, and who work for others in the following capacities: 

(i) artisans, errand hoys, apprentices, sen^ants, assistants, clerks, 
overseers and employes in industry, commerce and agriculture, induding 
hunting and fishing, public services, the liberal professions, and those 
who work at home for others: (2) domestics and persons employed in 
private service of any kind. 

Those also are subject to compulsory insurance who give their work 
only occasional!}" and at interv’als, exclusive of those who give work without 
remuneration. Agriculturists who work as metayers or tenants, when 
the annual profit they derive from the land they hold either as metayers or 
tenants does not exceed 3,600 lire, are also subject to the same obligation. 

Employes arc exempt if they receive a salar}^ exceeding 350 lire per 
month. 

There are tliree contributors to insurance; labourers, employers of 
labour, and the State. According to the definition in the regulations, em¬ 
ployers of labour are those who, by means of remuneration, engage persons 
to do work on their account by the day or as piece work, or in any other 
way. Those are also considered emplo5''ers of labour w’ho undertake work 
for others as contractors or sub-contractors. 

The tenant, though compulsorily insured, is neverthdess an employer 
of labour as regards those persons outside his own family, employed in 
necessaiy work for the farm. The proprietor, tenant in emphyteusis or 
usufructuary or if the farm is leased the leaseholder are considered em¬ 
ployers ot labour w ith regard to the metayer who, in his turn is the employer 
of those engaged by him outside his family for work required on the farm. 

Co-operative societies are also employers with regard to their members 
whom they employ on works which they have undertaken. 

The contribatioxis, usually collected by means of fortnightly stamps to 
be placed on personal insurance-cards, are fixed in relation to the remune¬ 
ration received by the insured person in the following proportion. 




Conti ilwiion 

Dail> eainiugs 

to be paid by 

to be paid 


tbe person insured 

by the empilojer 


I4tas 

Ifizas 

Up to 2 liras. 

0.50 

0.50 

Between 2 and 4 liras .... 

I.OO 

1.00 

» 4 and 6 n . . . . 

1.30 

1.50 

ft 6 and 8 » . . . . 

2.TO 

2.00 

•> 8 and 10 ) . . . , 

2.50 

2.50 

Over ro liras. 

3.00 

3*00 


By earnings is understood all that is paid for work done. It comprises, 
therefore, money accessory to wages or salary, such as sums given as prizes, 
gratuities, interest in the business, provisions or indemnity, when they 
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are not intended as reimbtirsement of expenses, nor as a gratuity given for 
once only, but are a U'^nal form of remuneration. Earnings do not include 
a share of profits, nor an indemnity for the cost of living. 

From the payments fox piece-work must be deducted the cost of tools 
and other expenses which fall on the piece-worker according to the contract 
under which he is working. 

If earnings consist wholly or in part of lodging and food or other 
similar benefit the amount must be fixed according to local prices. Food 
and lodging are not, however, considered as earnings if not given in 
payment for work. 


^ 2. SpECIAI. RUr,ES FOR FARil I^ABOTTRERS. 

In the decree above, quoted the difficulties and inconveniences of its 
provisions are justly taken into consideration, for though the3^ are adapted 
in general to those who individually and with a certain continuity, or at 
regular periods, w ork by the day or b^^ the piece, it is otherwise when they 
are applied to metayers or other produce-sharing tenants, to tenant- 
farmers, or to farm labourers. In the case of produce-sharing or other 
tenants the collective work of the familj’^ is substituted for individual 
labour. All the members of the family work, but it is difficult to determine 
the duration of the work and the payment due to eadhi; and if from each one 
the same contribution w^ere exacted as from other labourers, it would be an 
excessive burden on the family resources. The characteristic of the 
agricultural labourer is instability; today he works for one employer, to¬ 
morrow^ for another. He remains with one employer for a longer or shorter 
period of time, but always relatively short. 

Owing to these considerations, the decree has fixed special rules for 
farm labourers and their families as regards compulsory insurance, earnings 
and the amount of the contribution. 

The contribution for the members of the families of produce-sharing or 
other tenants is fixed at the following rates : for every man of 20 years of 
age but under 65, 24 liras per annum; for every w^oman within the same 
limits of age, 18 lira'^ per annum; for persons of either sex from 15 to 20 
years of age, I 3 liras per annum. 

These contributions are to be paid half by the proprietor and half by 
the tenant. 

The amount is calculated for families of produce-sharing and other 
tenants for each agricultural year. The amount is fixed at the end of the 
agricultural year havingregard to tliecomposition of the family and the age 
of its individual members. 

The contribution at the rate abo\x‘ specified is only duo from those 
members of the family who habitually give manual labour on the farm. 

Members of the farmer’s family are not obliged to pay this contribu¬ 
tion if they have other occupations, prindpal or accessory, for which thej^ 
have already paid compulsory insurance for at least six months. 
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A fecial instirance card may be issued for the families of tenant 
farmers, valid for one agricultural year. 

For da}” labourers, dail5% weekly and fortnightly stamps are issued, 
of the following values: 




Value of the stamps 


daily 

wedUy 

fortn^flitQr 


Ifiias 

Xriras 

liras 

For every man above 20 years of age. . 
For persons of either sex between 15 and 

0.20 

1.20 

2.40 

20 years. 

O.IU 

o/)0 

1.20 


The daily stamps are for periods of work less than six days ; they are 
affixed to the ticket on the date of the usual payment, or on the day of dis¬ 
missal, should this occur previous to that date. 


§ 3, Payjibnt or pensions. 

Those who are compulsorily insured have a right — 

(1) to an old age pension when they have completed (>5 years of age, 
provided that the}" have paid at least 240 fortnightly contributions ; 

(2) to an invalidity pension at any age if their permanent incapacity 
for w'ork is asceitained, provided that they have paid at least 120 fortnightly 
contributions. An insured person is considered incapable of work if his 
earning capacit}" is reduced to less than one-third of the usual regular earn¬ 
ings of persons of the same trade in the same locality. If the worker is 
disabled as the result of an accident at work, and if he is compulsorily in¬ 
sured against accidents, the pension for disablement will be reduced to the 
difference between the sum paid as compensation for the accident and 
the amount of the normal invalidity pension. 

(3) To a monthb’’ allowance of 50 lirab for six months to the widow 
or the children under 15 years of age if the insured person should die before 
ha\’ing a right to the pa3mient of tlie pension. 

The State will assist in the i^ayment of pensions foi invalidity and old 
age to the amount of 100 liras a year for every insured person; it under¬ 
takes also to pay halt the amount of the allowances paid for six months to 
the widow and children under age. 

In addition to the 100 liras paid by the State, the old age and invalidity 
pension is calculated at per cent, of the whole amount of the first 120 
fortnightly contributions, 50 i>er cent of tbe next 120 fortnightly contri¬ 
butions, and 25 per cent of the remaining contributions. 

Even when no contribution has been paid, (ti) the period of militai^y 
service, voluntary or compulsory, and (&) a period of illness up to the 
maximum limit of one j^ear are taken into consideration in determining 
the li^t to a pension and the amount of such pension. 

For these periods, even if no contribution has been paid, insured per- 
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sons -will be considered as having paid the lowest contribution fixed the 
table of contributions, viz, i lira per fortnight. 

A period of illness, however, of less than seven days is not calculated 
nor is one of longer duration if the insured person is receiving full 
salary or ws^es. 

Periods of illness longer than seven days must be taken into conside¬ 
ration if there is any reduction of pay. 

Pensions are paid monthly, and as a rule through the post office. 

Lastlj^ it must be pointed out that the rexision of the pension is permis¬ 
sible should the condition of the invalid receiving it improve. The Cussa 
Nazionale per Ic Assicuntzioni Sochdi is empowered by granting loans to 
facilitate the establishment and the working of sanatoria for the preven¬ 
tion of illness, and the care and treatment of invalids. It also has 
power to assist within the limits of the sums collected in excess of the en¬ 
gagement undertaken in relation to insured persons (i) to encourage by 
means of prizes or in otlier ways the adoption and diffusion of measures 
for preventing accidents and illness connected with work, to remove or 
attenuate specially dangerous or unsanitary conditions in the surroundings 
of the work, or in the materials used or the methods of working, and to 
institute special schools with lectures on thrift, social insurance and assist¬ 
ance and first aid; (2) to assist clinics, hospitals, dispensaries and other 
specialized institutions intended to cure illnesses which might become 
chronic, and also institutions for teaching new trades to those no longer 
able to carry on their own. 

§ 4. VorrNT.VRY IXSIJLVNCE. 

The State supports and regulates voluntary as wdl as compulsory in¬ 
surance. Of voluntary insurance those who are already compulsorily 
insured m^vy avail themselves if they wisli to ^-ecure an additional pension 
through voluntary/ payments, buboiu'ers not compulsorily insured may 
also take advant^e of it; so also may independent laboureis whose 
annual earnings do not exceed 4,20f) liras ; married women who are 
occupied in household work and whose husbands ase compulsorily’^ insured, 
and also other w^omen engaged in household work, who pay not more 
than 30 francs in taxes on their incomes, who have no other trade, 
and to whom the cares of the household are principally entrusted; those 
who are no longer compulsorily insured; small land owners, tradeomen, 
maanfaclurens, and those belonging to the liberal professions who do 
not pay more than 200 liuis a year in direct taxes. Voluntary insurance 
may be individual, or it may b<* collective, that is, it may be taken by 
mutual aid societies or co-operative societies for their own members, 
or by manufacturing, commercial, or agricultural firms, or by public 
administrative bodies for their dependents. 

Voluntary insurance may be effected in two ways. It may be a 
simpie old age or invaKdity insurance, involving no right to the repay- 
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ment of the contributions if the insured person dies before qualifying 
for a pension; or the right msiy be reserved to the repayment, under these 
circumstances, of the contributions paid. 

Those who are voluntarily insured naturally do not receive the contii- 
bution of the employer. The pension is constituted from the voluntary 
'payments made by the insured person, and with the aid of the State, which 
win be given in the form of a life income with the follou'ing rules : (ii) for 
voluntarily insured persons who are at the same time compulsorily insured, 
such aid will be given at the time of the payment of the pension derived 
from volmitary payments, by increasing that pension to the extent of one 
sixth of its amount; the State aid, however, not exceeding tli- limit of loo 
liras annually, which as has already been stated, is abo the maximum for 
pen'^ions resulting from compulsory insurance ; {h) for person^ voluntarily, 
but not compulsorily injured, the State aid shall be ouc-tlrird of the income 
derived from their payments, always within the limit of mo liras annually. 


§ 5. The adimixistratr iv i^lvchinery and the represi^nt vtr >n 

OP EMPLOYERS .\ND OF INSURED PERSONS. 

The central administrative body presiding over coiupulsorj' insurance 
is the Cai>sa Xitziowtle per le Assimrazioni Sociali, with headquarters in 
Rome. By the law’ of 21 April 1919, this denomination was assumed by 
the Ciissa Naziotiah di Previdenza per Vlnmliditd e la vecchiaia de^Ii Ope¬ 
ra i, which continues with regard to compulsory insurance the w’ork as- 
s^ed to it by law with regard to subsidized voluntary insurance. 

The local administrative bodies for compulsory insurance are the Isii- 
UUi provinciali di previdenza sociale wMch are to be established in single pro¬ 
vinces or for groups of provinces, and are to be endowed with considerable 
independence in the management of their own affairs. Their duty is to 
supervise and direct everything connected with compulsory insurance within 
their respective areas; to draw up rules for the coUectioii of contribu¬ 
tions; to put themselves in communication with mutual aid societies and 
similar institutions of thrift and with industrial and labour organizations 
within their areas with a viewr to the prevention and cure of physical in¬ 
capacity ; to receive and examine the applications for pensions; to ascertain 
the extent of the invalidit}’- and to revise the estimates made; to promote 
voluntary insurance and thrift in general; to express their view’s about the 
rate of contribution as compared with earnings, and the estimation of average 
wages ; in short, to perform all the functions attributed to them by the 
Ca^sa Nazionaleperle Asskarationi SolijU. 

Tbe Casm Nazimalc and the Istiiiiii Provinciali have one featiue in 
common, viz. the composition of their respective administrative coiuicils 
to which employers of labour and insured persons send their dected repre¬ 
sentatives. 

These representatives are chosen respectively by trade organizations 
of employers and of the insured persons. There are also in the Council of 
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Administration of the Cassa Kazimtale two representatives of voluntary 
insurance, one of whom is appointed by the mutual aid societies and by the 
co-operative societies that have insured their members with the Cassa Na- 
zionale. 

Lastl}’, Commissioni arhitrali di printa isUinza have been appointed in 
eveiy^ provincial institute, as well as a Commissione arhitrale centrale in the 
]Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour in Rome to decide controvers¬ 
ies respecting the application of the law of compulsory insurance. These 
Commissions, presided over by a magistrate, comprise equal numbers of 
representatives of emplo3"ers of labour and of insured persons. 


It must be remembered that previous to the i)romulgation of the law 
described above foi insurance against invalidity and old age, another im¬ 
portant provision was in force in Italy : oompulsorj” insurance against ac¬ 
cidents in agricultural labour (i) by which through the annual contribution 
of 15,000,000 liras paid by the landowners, nine millions of peasants were 
benefited. On the other hand, a special Commission for inquiry into the 
difficult question of insuring against illness, has recently finished its work 
and presented its suggestions : with a contribution of from 3 to 4 per cent, 
of wages, half to be paid by workers and half by employers of labour, to¬ 
gether with a contribution from the State it Tvoffid be possible to ensure to 
12 millions of workers medical assistance and admission to a hospital, with 
an allowance of about half their wages. On this subject there T?^ill soon hy 
definite provisions. Compulsory insurance has also been latelj- introduced 
against involuntary unemployment (2) on a scale so vast as to comprehend 
12 millions of workmen and private employes, who, as well as the State 
and the eniplo5’ers, will pay their contribution, and will therefore be in¬ 
terested in the judicious management of the insurance companies. Never¬ 
theless, with the pro\isions alreadi*^ existing for accidents to workmen, 
for invalidity", old age and unemployment a system of insurance, incom¬ 
plete only as regards illness, has been build up and will by degrees be uni¬ 
fied and co-ordinated. Italy has thus attained one of the highest positions 
among civilized nations with regard to social insurance. 

(i) Sec the axtide in our issue of 3 Iarch 1920. 

(s) See the arlide in oor issne of April 1920. 
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MISCKI,T^ANKOUS rXFORilATIOX REI,ATIXG TO I>'SURAXCE 
AXD THRIFT IX VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


CZECO-SLOV^VKIA 

THE PKAOUK ASSOClAnOV Ot UVROE PROPRIlvlORS \NU lUVAST lARMLRh 
BOR MUTUAI, raSm-VNCE AGAINST HAII. — Kaiz (O ). Je,t sestatSiu kiupObit- 
ttulio pojlSMni V 7ajmu zem£d£lstvi (/s ihi Oi^antiJiioa of In<Mrance agatiif/ Htul at ate to 
A^icuUitn?). lu Ciskosloven^y ZemliiiiltL (7/a.C.i.i •-M>n(ifc.lgniuI/i(*u/;Nos i^aiulis, 
i<)it) Ptagae 

Mutual insurance against damage cau'-ed by hail was organised in 191J 
by the Prague Association of Large Proprietors and Tenant Farmers 
with the immediate object of protecting its members from speculations of 
private insurance companies, and in the second place to bring about in 
this way a diminution in the cost of insurance itself. 

The Mutual Association in question was constituted on the following 
lines: 

Premiums of insurance against hail must not exceed the amount of 
damage done during the year, including cost of management and the per¬ 
centage for the formation of the reserve capital, which capital must always 
remain the property of individual members in proportion to the premiums 
paid by them. 

In addition to this it was laid down that damage caused by hail should 
not be allowed to lead to the enrichment of the person insured, but that 
the compensation paid should correspond to the loss actually suffered. 
It was, therefore, arranged that the valuation of the loss must alw^ays be 
made by an official, together with two independent members appointed to 
this duty by the administration, to which the member who has suffered the 
damage should have the right of appeal if he is not satisfied writh the deci¬ 
sion of the valuers. 

Lastly the conditions of insurance prescribe that for damage less than 
15 per cent, compensation is not payable, because the object of insurance 
against hail is to secure the agriculturist against damage which might 
threaten his existence or weaken him economicaUj-; in general no account 
is taken of damage caused bj" a short drought or other slight loss due to 
w'eather conditions- 

The procedure ol the Mutual Tiiburancc As'^ociation is as follows: 
the premium is calculated according to the tariffs of insurance companies, 
but as this could not be promptlj' paid up by all the members a draft for 
the amount is given instead. The compensation together with the cost of 
management and the percentage for the reserve fund are divided among the 
members in proportion to the value insured. The sum paid towards the re- 
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serve fund remains, as already pointed out, the property of the individual 
member and is entered to his credit. 

This is the system followed by the Mutual Insurance Absociation; the 
results of its work between the years 1913 and 191& are shown in the fol- 
lox^ing table * 


Work of the Pmguc l^sociano?t hr Mutut*! Insumtice against Hail daring 

flic 1913-1918. 


Ycai- 



Vilw 

lUsui 

Amutiul 
of pre¬ 
miums 

juctu LII3* 
paid up 

Cuttipui 

ilio * 

paid 

Lost oi 

man i »c“ 

muit 

Total 

oi compensation 
paid and cost 
of management 

Peuentage 

paid up 

Excess 
of premiums 
actually 
paid up 
over com- 
poasation 
paid and cost 
of manage¬ 
ment 



HecU 

Crowns 

Clowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 



Crowns 

1913 

56 

5.S04 

3»757,650 

109,650 

5,912 

5,712 

i 

1 

11,624 

1 

106 1 

1 

1 98,026 

1914 

85 

8,4'»i 

4,648,960 

183,052 

24,615 

11,995 

36,610 

20— 

146442 

1915 

93 

10,435 

9.876,640 

346^528 

122,961 

15,650 

138,611 

40— 

207,917 

1916 

xx8 

13,14^ 

13,3x5,820 

428449 

320,385 

31,043 

351,328 

8a— j 

1 77,121 

1917 

119 


11,37^70 

396,^52 

71,059 

28,179 

99,238 

35— 

297,714 

1918 

140 

14,9^2 

18,3294x3 

684,945 

97445 

39,544 

136.989 

20— 

547,956 

1913-18 1 

— 

<^3*273 

61,205,35s 

2,149,576 

642,277 

132,123 

774440' 

33— 

1,375.176 


The total compensation paid added to the cost of management (sec 
table) in the six j^ears 1913-18 represents 33 per cent of the premiums ac¬ 
tually paid up. In other words the mutual inburance has cost — 


in 1913.89,4 % in 1916.18 % 

1914 - • . . 80 > IQ17.75 

> 1Q15 . ... 60 % > 1918.80 % 


and in the six years 1913-1918, O7 per cent less than in private insurance 
companies. 

The cost of management, expressed as a percentage of the premiums 
actually paid up, was as follows: 


in 1913 .5-1 % in 191O. 7.2 % 

'^1914 • • • ^ 1917.^>-35 % 

^015 ■ — • 15 % ^ 191?^. 575 /o 


and the average of the six years in question was 5.9 %. 

In six years the Association, by the insurance of the fidd crops, has 
saved more than i % million crowns, including the interest of annual 
saving. With part of this capital the reserve fund had been fo imed, 
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which now iniiounts to about a xnilKon cro\\n«, and wlucheveninlUemore 
diificiilt yeais represents for the members an adequ ite guarantee, f/astlj" 
it must be added that tlie Association, in the first years of its work, when the 
resen^e fund was not in existence, deducted lo per cent, on the comijensa- 
tion paid. 


DENMARK. 


THE ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY FOR DAIRIES AND AGRJCUWURE. — 
AtMMzdd., No<3. 17 and ro, 23 Apiil and 7ilay iQsr. 

In Copenhs^en on 15 and 16 April there was a meeting of the represent¬ 
atives of the Accident Insurance Compan}’ for Dairies and Agriculture 
{Mejeriemes og Landbmgets Ulykkeforsikring). 

Erom the President’s report it appears that at the end of 1919, the num¬ 
ber of members was about 2I9 ,o<jo, (against 211,000 at the end of 1918) 
including about 1,300 dairies, about 62,000 other compulsory insurances, 
about 30,000 voluntary insurances, and about ioG,o(k> individual insurances, 
comprising about 500,000 persons. 

In 1919,2,975 accidents were reported (against 2,661 in 1918). From the 
previous year 1,006 cases had been brought forward and from 1917 163 cases 
so that in 1919 4,144 cases were dealt with. Of these 1,339 carried 
forward to the following year, while2,8o5 were settled: in 2,112 cases no com¬ 
pensation was paj^able (ex:cq)t in the form of daily albw'ances) and in the rem¬ 
aining G93 casescompensation for death or disablement was paid to the amount 
of about 584,000 crowns. To this sum must be added about 266,000 crowns 
of daily allowances, w'hich gives a total of about 850,000 crowns. They were 
thus divided among the different categories of insurance: dairies 59,000 
crowns; compulsory insurances, 376,000 crowns; \oluntaiY insurances, 
82,000 crowns; and private insurance, 334,000 crowns. The w'hole sum paid 
for losses since 1898 amounts to about (>,<io<j,<joo crowns- 

The premiiims paid in 1919 aniounteil to r,37g,62i crowns, of whidi 
about 701,000 crowns w^ere for compulsory insiurances, about 84,000 crowns 
as supplementary to compulsoi^" insurances, and 394,000 crow ns for individual 
insurances. The whole amount of premiums in the 21 \ ears of the existence 
of the company amounted to about 9,000,000 of crowns. 

The cost of management, strictly spealdng, absorbed 19percent, of the 
premiums, or 23 per cent., taking into account the cost of mediation, etc., 
rather higher than durir^ the preceding year, because the increase of the 
premiums is not in the same proportion as the great increase of the expenses. 

The profit was 189,128.71 crowns,*"but of tlais smn 130,000 crowns were 
paid into the compensation reserve fund (100,000 for legal compulsory insur¬ 
ance, and 30,000 for individual insurance). The rest of the suijJus, 
59,128.71 crowns, was paid to the reserve fund, raising it to 596,715.14 crowns. 

The account of recapts and expenditure in the course of the year in 
question, and the position of the balance sheet on 31 December 1919 are 
as follows: 
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Recciph and Expenditure lyiq. 


RdUtpU, 


Exp&mUtme. 



Crtiwiis 


Crowns 

Premiums. 

1,379.621 

Premiumb reimbursed .... 

39,549 

Intciest. 

18,617 

Compensation. 

850,844 

Sundry receipts . 

1,474 

Compensation reserve. 

920,000 

Compensation reserve brought 


Cost of management. 

242,442 

forward from the previous 


Cost of printing, cdHecting (a- 


year . 

790,000 

gents, etc) . 

59,009 



Depredation of iutniture. . . 

4,085 



Contribution to pension fund 

5,033 



Sundry expenses. 

9.621 



Surplus. 

59,129 

Tot<a . . . 

2,i89,7r2 

Ttaei . . . 

2,189,712 

Balance sheet on 31 December 1919. 


A •iscts. 


Liabilities, 



Cron ns 


Crowns 

Premiums due. 

1.277 , 

Guarantee sums contributed by 


Contributions from the State 

1 

' dairies. 

3,148 

for legal insurances, whether 


Compensation reserve .... 

920,000 

compulsory or voluntary. . 

1,010 

Sundry creditors.. 

46,409 

Sundry debtors. 

37,821 

Mortgage credit on real property 


In band . 

2,309 

belonging to the Company. 

193,612 

In bank. 

40,504 

Reserve lund. 

596,715 

Securities. 

83,498 



Buildings and fixtures .... 

320,24 1 



Shares of the Danish Co-opera- 




tive Bank. 

10,500 



Total . . . 

1,781,886 

Toha . . . 

1,781,880 


FRANCE. 

llAIltf INSURANCE IN 1919. — VArgiu Baris, 9 May 1920. 

The year 1919 was favourable for hail insurance, the average of losses 
as compared with the premiums having fallen to 46 per cent, as against 6x 
per cent, in 1918 and 141 per cent, in 1917. 

Table I. — Hail Imitrance Companies and Socieiics in 1919. 


Joint-stodc Mutual 

companies societies 


Total 


Ntunber of pcisons insured. 

Values insured. 

Premiums or contributions. 

3 :«osses ami cxsts d settlement. 

Profit on the year’s Tvorkmg. 

Resem: fund at tbe end of the year . . ■ 


100,241 

francs 

721,519,274 

13,5*8.076 

5,664,566 

3,153.365 

6,186,675 


109,486 

francs 

1.034,444,236 

12,449.581 

6.338,368' 

3,851,781' 

18,554,291, 


209 , 7*7 

francs 

1.755,963,510 

25.967.657 

i*,oo *,934 

7,005,146 

24.742,866 
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Tabu: TI. - Pm^rew ot Hail jroni 18S.S io h)t<). 


Yc.irs 


VulllL's 

Premiums 

and 

rOssCs 


< r 

ntscr\c 
Lund at the cud 

ISSS 

insured 

126,001 

in«nircd 

francs 

538,087,810 

C'-ntributions 

iiancs~ 

7.113.927 

francs 

6,726,578 • 


lO'iS 

francs 

8.5,01. 

jear 

francs 

1.105,343 

1889 

122,085 

552.254.913 

7,476.196 

1.072,483 


1,851.056 

2,102,439 

1S90 

131.213 

6o2,834.n2 

8.044.770 

5,655,38. 

r 

2.330,831 

3,631,858 

1891 

129, HI 

53,,782,06$ 

7 ,ii 6 ,o<>i 

t.UI7,02. 


1,083,917 

.,114,411 

1892 

134,810 

567,428,60 j 

7.726,25s 

5,028,108 


1,200,513 

4.757.843 

1893 

132,760 

542,979,989 

7.357.725 

5,020.883 


998,900 

4,000,234 

1894 

133.281 

591,849,895 

7.949,069 

3,558,453 

T 

2,847.771 

6,858,545 

1895 

117,171 

509,190,442 

7.797.317 

9.216,359 

— 

2.614,735 

3,930.267 

1S96 

114,864 

492,560,342 

7,568,987 

4.393.037 


1,291,971 

4,774,106 

1897 

115.440 

513,353.420 

7.411.530 

7.654,821 

— 

1.622,564 

3,494.334 

1898 

151,101 

718,763,943 

9,163,689 

2,763.914 

- 

4,241,371 

6.615,446 

1899 

146,250 

639,063,026 

8.737.095 

6,498.150 

- 

576,309 

6,715.329 

1900 

151,017 

634.960,908^ 

8,897,943 

6,714.908 

- 

423.149 

6,735,563 

Z901 

156,375 

656,727.370 

9,375.281 

6,167,211 

- 

1,516,880 

7.393,245 

1902 

161,228 

705.638.179 

9.047.442 

6,119.884 

-- 

1,245,246 

8.330,047 

1903 

168,313 

740.611.718 

9,938,811 

4,174.547 

- 

3.751.789 

10,338,589 

1904 

169,380 

749.441,949 

9,930,929 

5,200,296 

f 2,822,197 

12,213,988 

1905 

155.399 

723,783,297 

9,085,871 

6,981,617 

_L 

877,486 

13,108,122 

1906 

171.749 

806,467.893 

9,954.397 

3,369.051 

4- 4»4^5»S86 

14.183,540 

1907 

172,399 

824,860,424 

9.750,045. 

3.834,687 

- 

3,814.315 

17,291,082 

190S 

176,951 

844.4 Jo,339 

ii, 097.993‘ 

I .,015,787 

— 

■3.137.511 

17.950,000 

1909 

178,637, 

880,1x9,939 

10,432,995 

4,780,42. 

~r 

5,875,440 

16,109,692 

1910 

195,816 

948.886,532 

iz,779,9i4 

7.607,373 

- 

1,827,260 

13,430,557 

1911 

203,880 

y65.595.599 

12.074.442 

8,019,959 


1.803,365 

14.036.941 

1912 

206,131. 

1,011,828,865 

12,769,102 

8.240,589 

4- 

2,i35.i«5 

15.869,650 

191s 

220,0X6 

1.111.915,867 

14.165.017 

7,906,173 

- 4 - 

3.729.357 

18,898,222 

1914 

226,392 

1.043.503.005 

14,414,013 

7,188,568 

- 

2,652,999 

10,692,824 

1915 

201,859 

927,128,713 

12.861,733 

6,311.446 

_L 

1.708.037 

23,246,462 

1916 

198,316 

933.510,419 

13,591.365 

9.850.359 

- 

228,857 

23,644.005 

1917 

196,938 

977,210,121 

16,036,121 

33,672,950 

— 

-9,364,333 

15,171,945 

I91S 

193.458 

1,626.729,265 

23,775,121 

14.755.418 

- 

3 436,212 

18,753,134 

1919 

' 309,927 

1,755.963,510 

25.967.657 

12,002,934 


7.005.746 

24,742.866 


The number of persons insured exceeded by 16,000 that of the preced¬ 
ing year. The values insured had increased by about 135,000,000 francs 
which is explained not only by the higher valuation of the crops, but Jilso 
by a larger volume of insurance, in which Alsace and I^orraine figure for 
an important amount. 

The reserve fund of the joint stock companies and the mutual societies 
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exi.*erfls 25 million fifiiit-s, <111 increase ol tnillions on tliat of tlie preceding 
year. 

If we compaie the joiiit btock couipanicb and the mutual societies 
the account will stand as shown in TaMe I (page 55 >). In Table II 
(page 551) we give statistics showing the development of hail insurance in 
France since 1888; in this table, the figures for joint stock companies 
and mutaal societies are added together. 


(;rpat brit^un .\nd irbland. 

CATXIB INSURANCE SOCIUilES — Rep nUol the Chief Regibtiarof Friendly Societies 
for the Year ending 31't December 1917. Fait B : Industiial and Provident Sodeties. 
X/>ndoii, 1920. 

The following table contains the official statistics for the years 1913 
to 1917 of the cattle insurance societies in Great Britain and Ireland re¬ 
gistered under the Friendly Societies Act. It should be noted that a large 
number of unregistered sodeties exist for the insurance of cows, horses 
and espedall5* pigs, of which stati^^tics are not available. 

Cattle Imiaance Societies registered uiider tJie Friendly Societies Act 


- 

19*7 

I >10 

1915 

1914 

1013 

Nmnl'ier of Societies luitiKhing 

Returns 

bb 

06 

6S 

Ob 


Number of members 

3.6 j 0 


3»730 

3,747 

5,212 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coufributittii 

> 


(0 

(*) 

(2) 

Benefits. 

Number Insured: 

t,04b 


(0 

(0 

(*) 

Cattle . . 



28,521 

27.053 

22,607 

Swine. . . 

1,1^7 

3,75d 

t.o |0, 

3,927 

3.3rt> 

Horses . . . .... 

374 

382 

443 

384 

389 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Funds .... 

9,850 

9,654 

9,408 

9,151 

8,839 


(i) Particalats not available. 





Part III: Credit 


MISCEW/ANEOUS INFORMATION KEI/ATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA 

TKE “ CREDIT FOXdER DE BUESOS AIRES ET DES PROVTs'CES ARGIK^TINES ” 
IN’*I9I9 — L'Econamiste Ftanfau Farts, tg June 1920 

The European situation was very favourable to the economic devdop- 
ment of the Argentine Republic in 1919. Owing to the necessities, al¬ 
ways becoming more urgent, of the countries which were engaged in the war, 
and to a series of good harve ts in Argentina, that country was able to 
export large quantities of vegetable and animal produce under remarkably 
advantageous conditions which have enridied nearly all the producers 
For the last four years the commercial exchanges of Argentina have 
constantly shown a considerable excess of exports over imports and the stock 
of gold in the country has proportionatdy increased- On 31 December 
last, it had risen to nearly 455,000,000 piastres in gold, which at the par value 
of 5 francs to a gold piastre represents 2,275,000,000 fr, and at the pre¬ 
sent rate of exchange, more than 6,000,000,000 fr. The gold deposited in 
the Bank for the Converrion of Paper Money amounts to 389,000,000 
gold piastres, and represents in relation to the circulation of notes a propor¬ 
tion of about 75 per cent, a rate no longer to be found in Europe. At the 
same time, the d^osits in the banks amounted to 2,834,248,000 piastres in 
paper, representing, at 2 20 fr. to a paper piastre, the sum of 6,235,000,000 fr. 

This plethora of capital, together with social unrest, has diminished 
the demand for mortgage loans, and accentuated the decrease in the value 
of silver during the whole of the first half of 1919, making it increasingly 
difficult to re-invest the capital repaid to the mortgage loan companies. 

However, a change in this respect began to be perceptible during the 
three months October to December 1919, partly caused by the imports 
of manufactured produce and articles of luxury which Europe will hence¬ 
forth supply more and more to Argentina 

In December igig the Credit 'Fancier de Buenos Atres et des Pravmces 
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ArgetUines had 756 mortgage loajQS outstan<Jhg forming, if the piastre is 

reckoned at pax, the sum of. .fr. 40-407-597»20 

In the year 1919, 142 loans were repaid amounting 

altogether to. » 6 , 859 ‘, 040 .— 


Which reduced the number of old loans to 614 and 

' their amount to , , . . . fr. 3 j. 54 S. 557*20 

The loans contracted in 1910 were 51 in number and 

they aniounteil to. » 9,689,200.-- 

On 31 December 1919 there were outstanding 665 

mortgage loans aiiumnting to. » 43,237,757.20 

From this sum should be deducted the partial re¬ 
payments of pre\’ious loans and the sums not yet 
paid, amounting to. . .. » 4,774,369.— 

Which brings to.fr. 38,463,388.20 


the exact amount of mortgage credit on 31 December 1919, as against 
35,110.116.70 fr. the previous year. 


ITALY. 


THE AGRICrXTLTlAI, CREDIT SECTION OF THE BANK OP SICILY IN igig.—Rendi- 
ccmto e bilando constmtivo siil servizio del credito agiario. l^sercizio 19x9. Coa*dg 1 io 
Generale del Banco di Sidlia. Sessioue ordinaria del 1930. Paleimo, 1920. 

' The granting of agricultural credit in Sicily is carried on by a special 
section of the Bank of Sicily, which usua% acts, as the Sa\ungs Bank of 
the Bank of Naples does for the southern provinces of the kingdom and for 
Sardinia, through the medium of local institutions, generally co-operative 
in form, known as intermediary bodies. On 31 December 1919 these num¬ 
bered 3<J7; iSy were co-operative societies, and twent\’ were constituted as 
legally recognised bodies. Divided accordng to their nature, the societies 
admitted to the “ fido agrario ” were at the above date thus distinguished ; 
123 agricultural co-opefative societies of production and labour, 88 agri¬ 
cultural credit societies, 45 rural credit societies, 17 agricultural consortia, 
13 agricultural banks, ii Motiti frumcniari, 7 agricultural associations, and 
3 popular banks. In 1919 the number of intermediary bodies holding 
collective leases [affiUanze colldtive) dinuniriied from 31 to 28, while the 
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extent of land hdd by them rose from 23,835.36 hectares to 24,323,66. The 
number of members of the 307 intermediary bodies amounted to 42,835, and 
their owned capital to 4,560,518 liras.' The aggregate deposits amounted 
to 24,186,882 liras and the bills in hand to 11,721,377 liras. On 31 December 
1919 half the communes of the island—179 out of 358-—had intermediary 
bodies for the distribution of agricultural credit. The total amount as- 
«^igned to the ‘'fidi"bytheSectionamountedini9i9toi5,532,oooliias. This 
sum corresponds to about one-fourteenth of the entire guarantee offered 
by the societies with their capital and with the property of their members, 
whose liability is unlimited. In 1919 the Section carried out 11,511 trans¬ 
actions amounting to 9,357,873 liras. Compared with the prec^ng year 
thebe transactions show a ^‘minution of 865 in the number of bills discount¬ 
ed, and an increase of 1,625,354 liras in the money so employed. The 
altered proportion between the number of transactions and their amount is 
due to the increased cost of all kinds of goods and the rise of wages; while 
the leduction in the number of transactions is evidently due to the 
increased prosperity of the agriculturists and the greater abundance of 
money in the country. 

Of the 11,152 biHb of exchange for 9,357,873 liras discoimted, as above 
stated, b3* the Section, 10,996 for 7,506,858 liras represented transactions 
with or through the inteiinediary bodies. Of these, 10,872 for 5,125,969 
lira-, weie is^^ued b}’ agriculltirists in favour of the inteiinediary bodies and 
by these passed on to the section,and 124 for 3,380,989 liras were discount¬ 
ed directly to intermediary bodies. I/oans to private persons, mostly to 
laree farmers, who could not have been financed by the intermediary 
bodies, numbered 124 and amounted to 2,380,989 liras. 

With regard to the objects of these loans, liey may be divided into 
the following groups • (i) for seed, manures, spraying materials, cultivation 
and harvesting, there were 10,915 amounting to 6,790,011 liras; {2) for 
machinery, implements, and live or dead stock, 113 amounting to 186,873 
liras;(3) direct discounts to intermediary bodies, 124 amounting to 2,380,989 
liras The loans in the third group were for the most part for collective pur¬ 
chases, 2,002,313 liras being granted for this purpose. The whole number 
of transactions effected in 1919 may be thus classified according to the 
status of the borrower: 


Proprietors. 

Tenants. 

Metayers. 

Tenants in emphyteusis. 


Number 
of HUs 

Amount 

— 

Uxas 

5.415 

3.280,565.75 

4.504 

3,202,319*83 

928 

406,243.95 

181 

87.754*50 


Total . . . 11,028 


6,976,884.03 (i) 


(i) Tlierc were besides 124 bills atnouniiiig to 2,380,989 liras directly disooiuited for iater- 
xuediaxy bodies. 
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CRBDIT 


According to cr(^s tbe same transactions may be divided as follows ; 


Cereals, etc. 

Number 
of bills 

6,700 

Amount 

I 4 ras 

5,102,037.19 

Vines. 

2,229 

939,020.25 

Oranges and lemons. 

1.540 

730,755.09 

OKves. 

156 

65.4S4 05 

Various crops. 

403 

139.587-55 

Totak . . . 

11,028 

6,976,884.13 


Interest at 4 % per <»nt. was charged on all loans granted dining 
the year. 


2. CREDIT IXSTITUTIOXS.— Istitutu Italiauo di Ciedito Fundiaiio. Rdazionedel 

Consigliodi Amininistrazione e dei Smdaci per Taimo 1919. Rome 1920. —CreditoFondiario 
della Cassa di Rispoimio dcUe Province I^ombarde. Bilando consuntivo dell*aimo X919. 
Milan, 1920. — Credito Fondiario deDa Cassa lU Rispannio di Bologna. Resoconto del 
1919. Bologna, 1920. 

By means of the annual reports of the land credit institutions, as they 
are published, we may follow the course of this important branch of credit 
in 1919- For 1918 we refer the reader to our issue of last May, in which 
we indicated the chief legislative provisions on the subject, passed under 
the impulse of the new exigences created by the war. 

The Management Committee of the Istituto lialiano di Credito Fondia¬ 
rio (Rome) in its report on the results of the work of last year,points out that 
they show a marked increase in the loan transactions of the Istituto, both as 
regards the number of applic^ons and the amount of the loans granted, 
whidbL reached more than 18^/2 millions of liras, twice the amount reached in 
the previous year. In 1919 there were 206 applications for loans, to the 
amount of 37,463,500 liras, of which 73, to the amount of 17,205,000 liras 
were guaranteed on rural property, and 133 to the amount of 20,238,500 
liraswereguaranteed on urban property, while in 1918 they were 160 to the 
amount of 17,497,000 liras: there was therefore last year the very con¬ 
siderable increase of 46 applications for a total amount of 19,966,500 liras. 

The loans issued in 1919 were 107 for 18,674,500 Hras : in the previous 
year there were 96 for 9,314,000 liras. In comparison- with 1918 there was 
therefore an increase of ii loans for 9,360,500 liras. 

The loans granted in 1919 are guaranteed by first mortgages on property 
to the value of 376,696,380 liras and are divided according to the nature of 
the property mortgaged, in the foUowii^ manner: 
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Numbet 

Amount 



l^ras 

Loans on rural property. 

31 

5.630,000 

Loans on urban property. 

76 

13.044.500 

Total . • . 

107 

18,674,500 


The stuns employed, with great advantage to those concerned, to pay 
off mortgages and other charges amount to lo I2 nnllion liras, equal to 56 
per cent of the 18.6 million liras advanced during the 5^ear. 

The loans outstanding on 31 December 1919, after deducting the half- 
yearly instalments and the repayments in advance, vrere 2,786 for 
196.579,721 liras, an increase of 8,866,731 liras on those of 1918. 

As Istitiito Italiano di Credito Fondiario, we must not for¬ 

get the law of 2 September 1919, 2Co. 1709, b}" which its functions were 
extended to new branches of economic acti\dty needing at that time special 
assistance. This law authorised the Istituto to constitute at its own head¬ 
quarters a Sezioiie per il credito e il risparmio, designed to encourage improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, irrigation, reclamation, building and other works of 
public utility. The new Section is independently managed, has funds of 
its own, and it« own committee and auditors. It ha^ a special guarantee 
fund of 100 milion liras half of which is to be invested in Treasury bonds or 
in other securities issued or guaranteed by the State or in mortgage bonds, 
and the other half in loans to provinces, communes, consortia or other in¬ 
stitutions. The Section is also authorised to receive savings-bank deposits 
and open current accounts, to an amount not exceeding 100 million liras. 

The Executive Committee of the Credito Fondiario della Cassa di Ri~ 
sparmio delle province Lonibarde (IVJilan) points out in its report on the past 
year that the amount of the loans outstanding, which for a long series of 
years had continued to rise without interruption, until on 31 December 1916 
it reached the sum of 208,525,888 liras, from that date began to decline, and 
at the end of 1919 it had diminished to 194,831,842 liras. The causes of 
this decrease are vrell known, and we have frequently had occasion to point 
them out; the serious disturbance caused by the vrar in the whole economic 
framework of the country could not but have an effect on mortgage credit, 
and indeed on the one hand the suspension of all acthitj" in the building 
trade, continually in a critical state, removed all need for new applications 
for loans, and on the other hand the easy realization of landed property and 
the very remunerative prices of the produce of the soil determined the volunt¬ 
ary repayment of loans, further facilitated hy the market price of bonds 
which remained under par during the whole year. In fact during the past 
year, this Istituto granted 83 new loans to the amount of 8,389,000 liras 
agains 267 loans to the amount of 12,182,832 liras repaid. 

The Credito Fondiario della Cassa di Risparmio ii Bologna in 1919 
granted 80 loans to the amount of 5,330,000 liras. 

In our issue of last Alay we mentioned the establishment in July 1919 
among the Savings-banks of Verona, Padua, Venice, Udine, Treviso and the 
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Istitiito Federalc di credito per il risor^inicnto delle Veniezie of a great uew 
institution to be called the Istituto di Crediio Fondiario delle Venezie, 
Another innoyation must now be mentioned; the Crediio Fondiario Sardo^ 
already authorized to carry on land credit transactions in the island of Sar¬ 
dinia, has been authorized by a decree of i8 April 1920, No. 383, to do 
similar business throughout the kingdom. 


* 


3 . THE SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN CREDIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. ~ EsposiziQiie finan- 
ziazia fatta alia Cameta dei Deputati dal Hinistro Tesoro ndUa seduta del z 6 dicembre 

1919. Rome, 19x9. 

In view of the present economic conditions it is interesting to glance 
at an essential element of production, the question of savings, in order 
to judge of the means available for the work of reconstruction. 

The progress of the national savings in the various institutions, during 
the last ten years was as follows: 


On 30 June 

Xfizas 

On 30 June 

niras 

1910 . . . 

6,490,690,179 

1915 . . • 

7.056,259.026 

I9II . . - 

6 , 934 ,x 6 i, 99 i 

X916 . . . 

7,902,430,352 

1912 . . . 

7.051,546,439 

X917 . . . 

9.538,874.546 

1913 -• 

7,220,376,046 

X918 . . . 

X 2 ,231,809,230 

19x4 . . . 

7.595.382,667 

X919 . . . 

17.435.504.664 


The sa\dngs, except on 30 June 1915, the year when Italy entered 
the war. steadily increased. We shall now see how they were divided 
among the various institutions on 30 June 1919. 

I4xas 


Institatiions issuing notes . 
Ordinary credit institutions 

Popular banks. 

Other co-operative banks. 
Ordinary savings banks. . 
Post-office savings-banks . , 

Monti di Fietli . 

Rural banks. 


774,511,439 

3.447,650.706 

1.423.739.540 

1,237.320.598 

5.589.189,595 

4,323,740,806 

457.360452 

281,991,328 


The oidinary and postal savings-banlss take the first place; next come 
the ordinary cie^t institutions. The increase of small savings collected by 
popular, co-operative and mral banks from 1,314,000,000 liras on 30 June 
X914 to 2,943,000,000 liras on 30 June 19x9, is a hopeful indication of the 
economic ondition of the coimtry. 
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PORTUGAL. 

ESTABWSHMRSTT OP A NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL BANK. — Bdetin da ,lsso 
ciacSo Genital da Agncoltura Portuiuesa. I 4 sbaa, May 1920. 

Through the initiative of the Portuguese Central Association of Agri¬ 
culture aided by the agricultural syndicates and their federations, by the 
regional co-operative credit banks, by the agricultural co-operative socie¬ 
ties and by aU other agricultural associations existing in the Republic, a 
new credit organisation is about to be established in Portugal which will 
be called the ^STational Agricultural Bank. 

The principal transactions which the Bank proposes to undertake 
are the following; 

(i) To grant loans to farmers by discounting their bills; to open cur¬ 
rent accounts; to receive deposits payable at sight or at fixed terms; to buy 
implements, machinery and live stock to be hired or sold with facilities 
for payment; to provide seed, manures, etc; for farmers. 

(2) To promote and facilitate all work relating to agriculture, such 
as the breaking up of uncultivated land, afforestation, drainage and irri¬ 
gation of land ; improvement of propert3’^ hy means of advances of money 
to the owner ; dealing such agricultural industries as may be best adapted 
to the various localities of the country-, ensuring to the farmers a share in 
any enterprise set on foot for such purposes; to choose according to dis¬ 
tricts the best and most productive breed of live stock; to encourage 
industries connected with stock farming, and lastly to take steps to place 
agricultural produce on the food markets, advancing to the producer part 
of the value of sudi produce. 

(3) To establish agricultural colonies, by means of contracts with 
landowners, with the State or with administrative bodies, or on property 
benight by the Bank, and to give the colonists facilities for purcharing 
the land. The Bank is also to establish schools, co-operative societies, 
sa\ings banks, etc. according to the importance of the colony. The con¬ 
tracts with the colonists are to be for 30 years. A special form of insurance 
is alto to be establishe4 hy which the colonist at his death shall be able to 
leave hi*^ property to his heirs free from any incumbrance. 

Lastly' the Bank proposes to give large assistance to drainage and ir¬ 
rigation works necessary for agriculture, and to devdop all means of 
communication that may facilitate the marketing of agriculiiral produce. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


JAPAN. 

THE FOOD SUPPLY QUESTION 
AND THE NATIONAI. POLICY OF HOME PRODUCTION. 

OFFICIAI, SOURCES: 

NosHdMu HduBi SH&RAN {Collection of Laws and Decrees of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Comfnerce)^ Part I, Vol. II, Tokyo, 1912. * 

NmoN SHf7v6 NOSAKtTBUTsn sdsHO vdcu {Notes on the Cultivation of the Principal Agricultural 
Products tn Japan). Published by the Ministry of Agriculture and Conunerce. Department 
of Agriculture. 2 vds. Tokyo, Xovember 1913. 

Komb m EWA37-SURT; ch6sa {Inquiry into the Rice Question). Collection of Agricultural Essays 
Xo. 30, published by the Mixiistiy of Agriculture and Commerce (Department of Agri¬ 
culture}. August 19x5. 

Mugi soxo ta ZAKKOBia IN KWAN-SURU ch6sa {Inquiry as to “ Mugi ” and other Cereals). CoUeo 
tion of Agricultural Essays, No. 54, published by the Minlstx)'^ of Agriculture and Conunerce 
(Department of Agriculture), November 1915. 

Monthly return of the foreign trade of the enpirb of japan. The Department of 
Finance. Tokyo, 1910 to 1919. 

Honb6 n6gyo yoran {General Notes on Agriculture in Japan). Published by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce (Department of Agriculture), February 1917* 

Shoeury6 (some mugi) jukyo NX EWAN-SURU SHORAi NO MiKONi {Forbcasts of the Future of 
the Food Supply [Rice and Mugi]). Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce (Department 
of Agriculture). In Kochi sciri kenkyu kwai-hd {Bulletin ot the Association for the Reorgan- 
ization of the CuUwated Lands)^ No. 43, March 1919. 

Dai 34 ji NbsHdMU tCsei-hy6 {Agricultural and Commercial Statistics, No. 34). Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce. Tokyo, Mardi 1919. 

Kochi sexbi y6ran {Report No. 16 on the Reorganisation of the Cultivated Lands). Published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce (Department of Agiiculttue). Tokyo, De¬ 
cember 1919. 

Annuaire financier et fecoNOMiQUE DU jAPON, 1919. Tokyo. 

Nihon XEiKioiEU dai 38 t6eei nenkan {Statistical Yearbook of the Empire of Japan, No. 38) 
Statistical Office of the Cabinet, 23 March 1920. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Waga-euni no shoedryO seisaeu {The Food Supply Policy in our Country). In Teikoku 
Nokwai-hd {Bulletin of the Imperial Agricultural Society), Vol. 9, No. i, 15 January 1919. 

SHOEURYd MONDAI EONPONTEBa EAIEEXSU (A Radical Solution of the Food Supply Question) 
In Teikoku N 6 kwai-h 6 {Bulletin opthe Imperial Agricultural Society), Vol. 9, No. 7.15 July 
1919* page 41. 

Saikin shoeuryO MONDAI EEHKYtr (Essuy on the Food Supply Question of To-day). In Tei- 
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koku N 6 knjai-h 6 {Bulletin of the Imperial ApicuUural Society^, Vol. 9, No. 7. 15 July 1919 
page 46. 

DAivd-SHOKa KONSHOKU TO SCIKWATSU ANTEiSASU {Food Substituhs, Mi^ed Foods and Pro- 
gramme of Pacification for the Life of the People) In Sangyd Kumtai {Co-opctalion), Xo. 167, 
I September 1919, page 10 

Daiv6-shoeort6hin ni tsuite {On Food Substitutes) Ibid., page 12. 

iCoEDMiNr'SHOKiTRYd zdsHOEU NO EvyfiMu {The Urgent Need to Increase Home Production of 
Food). In Dai Nikon N 6 kwai~h 6 {Bulletin of the Agricultural Society of Japan), No. 465. 
February 1920, page i. 

INASAKC (Prof. K.): N6gyd jiten {Dictionaryof Agriculture). Tokyo, Hakubunkwan, 1914. 

Introduction. 

The war has proved to Japan the absolute necessitj" of attaining to 
independence in the matter of food supply. The rice crisis of 1918 has 
made still more urgent the solution of the question, already exceedingly 
diflScult. Rice is the staple food of the nation; its production is every year 
making progress, owing to various government enactments, but its consump¬ 
tion is also increasing, whether because of the increase of population, or 
of the increased average consumption per head of the population. It also 
seems that Japan has already utilized to the full the lands adapted to the 
cultivation of rice ; though it has at its dispo^^al a considerable area which 
would be cultivable after the execution of works of various kinds more or 
less eas3’ to carrjr out, it is doubtful w'hether an extension of the rice fields 
is possible in a proportion to meet the ever growing necessities of national 
consumption. 

These difficulties are now so pressing in Japan, that it has become ne¬ 
cessary to inquire whether it is not time to adopt a substitute {daiyo-sho- 
ktiryd) for the national food. The economic and technical reviews are 
full of interesting artides and essay's on this subject, and many agricultural 
congresses and assodations have had long discussions, and sent petitions 
to the government, which on its part, is working actively to encourage 
ofiicials to adopt some food other than rice. - 

We shall see in the course of this artide how the agricultural programme 
which the government of Japan intends to cany out in the next few years, 
proposes to solve not only the question of rice, but also that of complete 
national independence as regards food supplies. Now though the solution 
contemplated by the programme which we are about to discuss is doubtftd 
as to the possibility of adapting redaimed land to rice cultivation, it is 
dear that when J apan succeeds in diminishing considerably the consumption 
of rice, substituting for it, at least in part, some other food, the food supply 
question now so serious in Japan will be easilj" solved. 

§ I. Tbos present situation in regard to the food supply. 

The situation in Japan in regard to the food supply has become se¬ 
rious, owing to two factors, the increase in the population, and the increase 
of the average consumption of food per inhabitant. Other causes are the 



Table I. — ( ompuraiive Table of Food Production. 
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THE POOD SL'PPLY OTTESTION 50/, 

diliictilty of obtaining food supplies from abroad, the consequent rise in 
prices, and the speculation which as usual accompanies dearness of pro- 
\dsions. 

Before inquiring in what proportion Japan is dependent on foreign 
countries for food, it seems desirable to cast a rapid glance over its agri¬ 
cultural food production. 

Its total value was 1,679,567,959 yen (i) in 1917. 

In this total rice alone represents 1,103,948,822 yen; the value of mugi 
(2) is 217, 906,208 yen and all the other secondary food products are valued 
at 357,712,929 yen. We have taken the year 1917 because it might be 
considered a normal year, when food prices were not excessively increased, 
as in the following years 1918 *and 1919. 

In Table I we give statistics relating to the chief agricultural products, 
comparing the production of 1908 with that of, 1917. For this last year 
alone we can give the value of the agricultural produce, as for the preced¬ 
ing years there is no oflEicial valuation. 

We now pass on to consider what is the value of imported food 
supplies. 

The table below gives the figures referring to the chief articles of 
food and the total amount of imports of all food supplies. 


Tabi.E II. — Impodafion of tlie Chief Articles of Food in the ten years 
from 1910 to 1919. 


Yeai 

Total j 

importation 
of the 

chief articles 
of food 

1 

Klee 

Wheat 

Wheat flour 

Soya 


yen 

jen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

1910 

37 ,X 72 ,f ^55 

8.644,439 

3.338,243 

1.739.238 

8,977.773 

19ZI 

38,3*3,697 1 

17,721,085 

3,728,829 

1,703.961 

10,305.636 

1912 

52,494.843 

30,193.481 

4.409,938 

1,722,140 

8,370,711 

19x3 

79.2*5.896 

48.472,304 

12.351,029 

1.780,063 

7,138.124 

1914 

53.717.067 

24.823.933 

8,488,997 

1,264,032 

10,200,376 

1915 

24.803,559 

4,886.123 

1.639.266 

194.388 

0,813,268 

1916 

1 19.579.952 

3,087.616 

1,356,088 

94.739 

4,540,629 

1917 

1 27,617,150 

6,513.373 

666,289 

58,990 

6.284,450 

1918 

141.314.804' 

89,735.678 

9,940,529 

1,286.639 

11,999.085 

1919 

270452,027 

162,070,840 

38,530,035 

7.758,157 

22,042,824 


(z) yen ^ 25. at par. 

(a; wifg» 3 sageaeialtemi compTdzeiZiling: barley {dmugi = hordeum vulgare): a variety 
of barley inootxectly known as rye » Tiordeum exa^Umm nudum) and wheat 

{hCmuTi s iriticum v»h?au ) 
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The exportation of the articles of food named in the above table is 
almost nothing for wheat and soya, but of rice, flour and other articles not 
included in the above table because not consumed in the country, or im¬ 
ported in insignificant quantities, the exportation is considerable. 


Table III, — Exportation of tlie Chief Articles of Food in the ten years 

from 1910 to 1919. 


Yuar 

Total esportation 
of the ^ 

chief articles 
of food 1 

Rice 

1 Wheat flour 

1 and 

1 various farinaceous 

1 ' articles 

Beans 


1 yen I 

‘ 1 

yen 

j yen 

yen 

1910 

7,580.384 

5,900,477 

1 161,707 

— 

1911 

, 7,481,348 ^ 

3,940.541 

1 184.544 


Z912 

. 7,003,283 1 

4.367,824 

149.727 

274.250 

1913 

' 6,892,130 

4.372.979 

119,886 

445.651 

1914 

1 9,017,029 

4.974.108 

229,987 

832,846 

1915 

1 2 (,4(1(3,898 

9.()76,9''9 

1 2,928,43c 

4,662,105 

19x6 

3(5.134,700 

11,197.356 

1 7,221,836 

6,758,672 

1917 

79.716,299 

14.(>..2,546 

28,800,683 

22,559,918 

1918“ 

106,863,186 

8,321,965 

41.591,654 

30,194,036 

1919 

52.754.469 

4,327,690 

13,104,015 

18,673,791 


§ 2. The rice crisis. 

From the preceding statements it is easily seen that the position of 
Japan in regard to food supply* depends essentially on the quantity of 
rice available. We shall now try to examine carefully with the data at 
our disposal, this serious question, which has an important influence on 
all the life and activity of the Japanese nation. 

Such a crisis caused by the scarcity of rice is not new in the history of 
Japan; in fact, during the last two centuries it has been of frequent oc¬ 
currence. Before the Imperial Restoration (i) whenever there was a rice 
famine, the government had recourse to the only means at its disposal, viz, 
the restriction or prohibition of the use of rice for the manufacture of 
Sake (2). The country was isolated from the world and could not count ’ 
on importation from abroad; it had therefore no other means of mitigating 
the crisis. But now, for serious financial reasons, the Mnistry of Finance 

(x) I shin: abolition of the Shogun govermnent and restoration of the imperial preroga¬ 
tives (1868). 

(2) Sake: vrine made from fermented rice. 
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is obliged to oppose any enactment of the kind-; one of the most important * 
sources of revenue is the tax on sake, and it would be difficult to renounce 
this without serious injury to the life of the nation. 

The rice problem has in the last few years become very acute and the 
government has been compelled to carry out a programme of measures 
adapted to meet the crisis. 

In the following table we have arranged the statistics relative to the 
production of rice compared with its consumption, in the period from 1888 
to the present day. 


Tabi.e IV. —Deficit in the Production ot Rice ludth regard 
to the Totid Consmnpiion. 


Average | 

for periods 

Production 

Importation 

Exportation 

Excess {+) or deficit 
of production 
in relation 

of five years, 

koku 1 

1 

koku 

1 

koku 

to consumption 

koku 

1888—1892 

38,562,741 

573 * 3^5 

856,^82 

+ 283,097 

1893-1897 

39.302,901 

1.167,22b 1 

676.575 

1 490,651 

1898-1902 I 

41.701.215 

1.953.406 

508,680 

' 1,384.726 

1903-1907 

43.862,175 

4.712,024 

305,857 

1 4,406,166 

1908-1912 1 

50,353.886 

2.641,150 

368,858 

1 2.277,266 

1913-1917 5 

54.370,259 

3,424.633 

588,857 

2.835.776 

(1918) j 

(54,699.087) 

(7,628,593) 

(338,581) 

1 (7,290,012 


Note, — The above figures referring to importation and exportation indnde also the 
quantity of rice brought into Japan from Ebiea or Formosa, or sent by Japan to these colonies. 


The above table shows that in the five years from 1888 to 1892 the 
production of rice was not only sufficient for home consumption, but even 
gave a surplus for exportation. After that time it was constantly inferior 
to the consumption, though it had increased about 40 per cent. 

The deficiency of rice notwithstanding the increased production is 
due to increased consumption, dependent in its turn on the incresed popul¬ 
ation and the increased average consumption per head. The increase of 
production of rice is partly due to the greater area devoted to its cultiva¬ 
tion, and partly to the increased average return per tan. 

The two following tables give statistics relating to the causes of the 
increase of the production of rice, and of the increase of consumption. 
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Tavle V. — Prodttchon of Rice. 


Average 

Area devoted ' 

Index 

Average return , 

Index 

Average 

Index 

for periods 

to rice 


1 

1 

1 


of five years 

cultivation 

number 

per tan ^ 

number 

production | 

number 


<diA 




kokn 


138S-1S92 

2,73 f,514-1 

loO 

I.|20 

100 

38,562,711 1 

TOO 

lb93-l8o7 

2,774,007 3 

Ztil 


gC 

39,30^.901 


1895^-1902 

2,836,03s <) 

10| 

I 4*r 

10, 

11,701,215 1 

109 

1903-1907 

2,SS().257.5 

roo 

r < H11 

113 

43,862,175 

iig 

I9(»i>-1912 


loS 

T.701 

120 

50,353.88b 

130 

19x3-1917 

3 . 5 1.915 

112 

i3oS 

1^7 

54.370.a59 1 

1 


T.iBXE VI. — 

Consmnfiimh ol Rice. 



Average 


Index 

Average 

Index 

Consumption 

Index 

for penods 

Population 


consompliou 




of five rCTTa 


immber 

pel head 

number 

of rice 

iiumbei 




kokii 


koku 


1S89-1S92 

40,388,26b 

100 

0.948 

1 100 

38,279.644 

100 

1893-1897 

42,228,927 

105 

0943 

1 99 

39.793.552 

104 

1898-1902 

44,841,460 

III 

0.961 

102 

43,085,941 

1 

1903-1907 

47.849,080 

' iiS 

I.013 

106 

48,268,341 

’ 126 

1908-1912 

50.7^9,940 

1 12G 

1037 

no 

52,626,152 

137 

1913-1917 

54.461,160 

1 ^35 

1.059 

Ill 

57,206,034 

149 


The constunptioii of rice has always been superior to the production, 
and while until 1903 the increased consumption was diiefly due to the in¬ 
crease of population, after that time two-thirds c f the greater consump¬ 
tion were to be attributed to the increase of population and one-third 
to the increased avers^e consumptioin per head. 

The production of rice up to about 1900 increased chiefiy because of 
the increased eirtent of the land devoted to its cultivation, but later about 
70 per cent of the increased production was due to the larger return pertaiL 

The deficit of rice has been constant for the last twenty-five years 
becoming more acute of late, e^ecially because of the increase in price. 

In 1907 the d^cit amonnted to 2,835,776 koku, and in 1918 to about 
7,290,010 kokn. 

In 1919, notwithstanding an abundant harvest, of about 60,733,387 
kokn, TX per cent more than that of 1918, the deficit was almost equal to 
lhat of 1918. 
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Thr, price of rice has been constantly increasing from 190S to 1919, in 
an iitegulai manner as shown in the foUriwing table: 

Tabj^ VII. —Tke Price of Rice in the ten years from 1908 to 1917. 

Average price 1908 1909 19x0 xpxi 1912 1913 29x4 1915 1916 19x7 

jen jen yen yen jen yen yen yen jui yen 

Of rice per koku. 15.24 12.51 93 16.85 20.37 21 0115 c\(> 12 ^7 13.20 19 35 

(ladex nmaber).(13s) (m) (1x4) (149) (iSo) (ibs) (137) (iin) (117) (171^ 

Note. — Xhe base mimber (100) corresponOs to the average price of tkc in i*>oo. 


In 1918 the piice of rice rose from about 23 yen to ^7 yen and in 1919, 
it rose to 57 yen pei koku. Supposing that the a\’erdj»e consumption per 
head does not increase and that the number of the population remains at 
its present figure the deficit of the production of rice will reach 20 millions 
of koku in 20 years and 30 millions in 3,0 years.. 

The Department of Agriculture in the ]VIinistry of Agriculture and 
Comuieice publi<^hed in IMarch 191Q an interesting article on the forecasts 
regaiding the need of lice and mtfqi in the future. 

This article is founded on certain presupposed favourable conditions, 
viz. on the average for five years T910 10when the rice deficit was only 
1,684,000 koku and that of mit^i was 1,006,000 koku, while the average 
conrumption per head was calculated for rice at i koku and 2 sh6 (i). 

It must be observed that these figures are much lower than those of 
the years following 3 914, as the preceding tables show. It therefore seems 
that the statement of the ^linistry of Agriculture about the future defi¬ 
cit is too optimistic, and that the figures given in the forecasts fall short 
of the reality. 

From this statement we extract the following table, showing the 
estimated future increase in the consumption of rice and due to 

the increase of population computed at the average annual rate of 1.434 
per 1000 inhabitants- 

Incrcise Increa% In<.ica<;c 

of of consumption uf ouusumption 


p4q>uIaU<m ofriLC ^ of >nug» 

Lokit* Icoku 

192S. 8.6^8,uuu 8,821,000 j,822,ooo 

1938.i8,(»12,000 18,984,000 8,327,<K)0 

1948.30.093.093 30,695,000 13,301,000 


The next table i.hows the future deficit, obtained by adding the pre¬ 
sent deficit to that caused by the increase of the population. 


(x) Sbd is a measuxe of capacity, equal to 1.8039 litres. 
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t 

Rice 

Musi 


koku 

koku 

At present (1918). 

. . . . 1,684,000 

i,oo6,oco 

in ten years (1928). 

. . . . 10,504,000 

4,828,000 

in twenty years (1938) . . . , 

. . . . 20,597,000 

9.233.000 

in thirty 5'ears (19^8). 

• ■ - • 32,379.000 

14.307.000 


§ 3. Agricultural programme op the government. 


To meet the situation that we have been considering, the government 
has drawn up a programme of supply policy, to be reaKzed in the course of 
30 years. 

It may be divided into the four foUowii^ heads: 

1. Extension of cultivated land; 

2. Improvement of the land actually under cultivation ; 

3. Technical improvement of agriculture; 

4. Importation cf rice and mugi from Korea and Formosa. 

According to the conclusions of the Ministry of Agriculture, the 

improvement of cultivated land, the technical improvement of agri¬ 
culture and the importation of rice from Korea and Formosa will not be 
sufficient to make up the present deficit of national production. The 
chief remedy is the extension of cultivated land. 

In fact, as a first step to the realization of the above programme, the 
government has determined to bring under cultivation 825,000 ch6 of land, 
apart from the 1,300,000 cho of uncultivated land, which after an official 
inquiry has been declared susceptible of cultivation, situated in the inter¬ 
ior of the country, exclusive of Hokkaido. 

The remaining area will be reserved for the future. These 825,000 
ch6 are thus divided; 

(j) 350,000 cho v.-f uncultivated land, which it is anticipated will 
become valuable under the new law for encouraging the breaking up of 
uncultivated land within the next 15 years: 

(6) 150,000 ch6 of land either neglected or badly cultivated, which 
within the same 15 years wiU, it is anticipated, attain its full value under 
the existing regulatiofis as to the redistribution of cultivated lands, at 
the rate of 10,000 ch6 each year; 

(f) after this first period of 15 years, it wiU K possible to make from 
25,000 to 30,000 ch6 of uncultivated lands attain their full value every 
year by means of adequate arrangements, according to the necessities of 
the case, up to a total of 335,000 di5. 

Besides in Hokkaido there are 700,000 ch5 of uncultivated land of 
which the government proposes to bring under cultivation 620^000 ch6 
at the rate of 26,000 chd per year. 

When this programme, in the course of 30 years, has been carried out. 
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the go ■eminent anticipates that there will be the follon^ing increase of 
production of rice and miigi. 

Tabli: VIIT. — Esihnate ot Inc/eased P/odnction ot Rice ond 
iliro^igli the Extension 0^ CjU * tied 

(exclusi\J^S^Hokkaido) Hokkaido Total 

mugi 

Loku koku ko^ Koku koku^ kiuki. 

1,762,000 1,211,000 579,000 465,000 2,342,000 1,6 ;6,000 
4,987,000 3,oSS,ooo 1,2^8,000 1,017,000 6,22^,000 4,706,000 
8,559,000 6,753,000 1,978,000 1,272,00010,537,000 8,025,000 


In iG ycais . . . . 
In 20 ytaxa .... 
In 30 yeais .... 


According to the government programme, 525,000 cho of land at pre¬ 
sent culti^’ated, nill be improved and reorganised, besides the million of 
cho considered susceptible of improvement. 

Thib programme can also be carried out in 30 3’ears at the rate of 30,000 
cho annually; it will give the results shown below: 






Rice 

Mugt 





koka 

koku 

In 

10 

years 

(1828). 

.... 1,230,000 

iSo.ooo 

In 

20 

5’ears 

(1938). 

.... 2,4ro,ooo 

450,000 

In 

3 ^ 

years 

4- 

00 

• - • - 313S3.OOO 

743,000 


By the technical imprcvement of agriculture, the programme will 
increase the average annual return of rice per tan by 1 •^hd, therefore in 
30 years by 30 shd. The average return of mountain rice per tan would also 
inciease annually 67 go (i), that is, in 30 5"ears 2 td (2). The average 
increase of the return per tan of tmigi is estimated at about i sho per 
annum or 3 t6 in 30 years. 

Through the technical improvement of agriculture the following in¬ 
creased production of rice and nmgi would be obtained: 


B.ice ATtfgi 

koku koka 

In 10 years. 3,845,000 1,980,000 

In 20 yeare. 7,402,000 3,780,000 

In 30 yeais. 10,999,000 5,580,000 


(1) gd a measuie of capacity equal to o 1804 litres 

(2) id a measure of capacity equal to z8 0391 litres 
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The next table shows at what rate may be calculated the increase of 
rhe importation of rice and tmigi from Korea and Formosa. 


Rice Mugi 

koku koku 

In lo years. 2,567,000 78,000 

In 20 years. 5,134,000 * 156,000 

In 30 years. 7,701,000 234,000 


By summing up the increase resulting from the four heads of the agxi- 
cultural programme given above, we obtain the following : 


kice Mugi 

kcku koka 

In 10 years. 9,983,000 3,914,000 

In 20 years. 21,222,000 9 ,oq 3 ,ooo 

In 30 y-ears. 32,619,000 14,551,000 


The result of the exact carrying out of this programme will be that in 
10 years the deficit of rice, and in 20 years that of grain will be completely 
made up by the increase of home production, leaving besides a not incon¬ 
siderable margin for exportation. 

The fulfilment of this programme of the Japanese government wiE 
not be unattended by diffic^ties. 

In fact, the greater part of the uncultivated land considered capable of 
improvement is more adapted to dry farming than to wet fields such as 
rice cultivation requires. The breakii^ up of such land adapted to dry farm¬ 
ing wiE not greatly assist the solution of the rice question. Further, whEe 
the intensive cultivation of fields already cultivated is comparatively easy 
the devdopment of uncultivated land is very difficult and would require 
large capital. 

In conclusion, the rice supply is the most serious of the national pro¬ 
blems of J apan, and the most difficult of solution. J apan wiE probably be 
compeEed to choose some other article of food as a substitute for rice: a 
great change is therefore in preparation for the people of Japan in the 
near future. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

THE RURAE EXODUS: ITS EXTENT AND CAUSES. 

SOURCES: 

MESUBES PSOPRES 1 LUTTER COXTRE EA D^POPCEATION DBS COiEffCNES MOXTA6XARDES ET 

RERAEES. Rapport au sujet du Postulat Sdiaer. Presente au Depaitement fM^al de 
rEconomie publique par le Secretariat des x^Rysans suisses. Brou^, 19x9. 

Bernhard (Dr. Hansj: Stellmig der Landtdrtscliaft zur InTienkoloniqation. In: Mitteilungui 
der Gesellschatt SchiL'eiserisc^tr Land’uitit. 1920, No. i. 


§ I. Foreword. 

Before entering into the problem of the rural exodus in Switzerland, 
it is necessary to define clearly the phenomenon of the depopulation of 
the mountain and rural communes. 

We ma3" speak of the depopulation of the communes in question in 
comparison with the increase of the citj" population. The diminution 
ma3" be absolute or relative. Absolute when the rural population is 
diminishing in number; relative w'hen the rural population remains sta- 
tionarj", or increases in a smaller proportion than the urban population, 
so that its part in the total population is continually diminishing. Con¬ 
sidering in this wat" the phenomenon of depopulation of the countiy dis¬ 
tricts, the researches relative to the subject must be extended to the 
movement of the total population of the rural districts and communes, 
and therefore must include not ouly agriculture but also industries and 
trades carried on in the country. 

But the expression depopulation of the country refers in the first 
place to the diminution of the fundamental dement of the rural popula¬ 
tion, that is, the agricultural population properly so called. The problem 
may in this case also be regarded from a double point of view, absolute 
or relative. But in this case also the question must not be limited to the 
movement of the agricultural population as a whole, but rather as dhided 
into groups. In fact, opinions and remedies must be different, according 
to whether the diminution of the agricultural population concerns more 
directly" the number of independent agriculturists, that of the members 
of their families occupied on the same farm, or lastly that of the farm 
labourers. 

§ 2. M0\'E3IENT of the rxtral, populations as coivipared with that 

OF THE TOWNS. 

From considerations prefixed to the results of the federal census of 
the population of Switzerland (i) as to the urbanization ” of the countiy, 

(i) Les resuUafs du rec^isefnsnt fideral de la population de xgoo et du dicembn Z910. 
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it appears tliat while in 1850 by per cent of the total population lived in 
rural communes with less than 2uoo inhabitants, this proportion was re¬ 
duced to only 47 per cent in 1920. 

The foUow’ing table shows that the increase of the population of 
Switzerland is more rapid in the towns than in the country. 


Table I. — of Rural and Urban Population. 
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It is dear for both the periods imder consideration that the increase 
of population is greater the more industrial or urban the district, whether 
the point of view be absolute or relative. 

The chief fact resulting from the t\\*o periods of census above referred 
to, is in every case the important increase of the urban population as 
compared with the stability of that of the districts which are chiefly agri¬ 
cultural. The great increase of the urban population on the one hand, 
and on the other the slight increase (a diminution however in 29 districts 
out of 182 in Switzerland) of the population of rural districts, cannot be 
explained solely by the fact of the natural movement of the population, 
that is the excess of births over deaths. It is necessary also to consider 
the aiiificial movement of the population, that is, the excess of immigra¬ 
tion over emigration, and licc versa. The relation between the natural 
movement of the f>opulation and the artifidal modifications it undergoes 
is shown in the following table in the different economic groups into which 
the population has been dhided for the purpose: 

Table III- — Relotimi heirjeen the mil Mo ement or the Population 
and its mm Adifidal Cnt/se-,. 


Annual avexage diminution or mcixusc 
per xooo inliabitants 


Groups ct diatricts 


on the total 


trom xSSS ixom 1900 


thiough excess 


of biitlis 


of immigration 
or emigration 


to xpro tu zpzo from 188S Jtrom 1900 from 1S8S fiom 1900 





to xgoo 

to 19x0 

to 1900 

to 19x0 

Towns with more than 10,000 
inhabitants. 

bo 

22.0 

9.7 

9-9 

1 

1S.I 

I 2 .I 

Districts essentially indnstridl 
exclusive of the towns above- 
mentionel. 

S.9 


9.2 

10 .3 

— 0.3 

0.9 

IkUxed districts (except Eribnig). 

6.6 

- 0 

t •— 

S.6 

10.4 

- 2.0 

— 3-2 

Districts essentially agricultural. 

2.5 

6.1 

' 7.5 

9.6 

— 5.0 

— 3*2 

Average . . . 

10.7 

12-5 

8.7 





Of an annual increase of 22 per cent of the urban population from 
1000 to igio, only 9.9 per cent was caused by an exce=?s of births, while 
12.1 per cent was owing to the excess of immigration over emigration. 

Towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants do not however, owe the 
increase of population to the natural increase of the number of inhabit¬ 
ants, but much more to foreign and indigenous immigration. Unlike 
the towns, the population of other groups (except industrial districts in 
the period 1900-1910) has not increased in proportion to the excess of 
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hirths, because in these districts there is a deficit on account of emi¬ 
gration. 

This artificial demographic movement, of which the corollar}’- for the 
urban population is the infusion of new blood brought by immigration 
from the rural districts, is one of the most important phenomena in the 
Kfe of the people. 

The internal migratory movement in Switzerland between the years 
of the census gave the tollowing results: 

Towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants acquired, by internal 
migrations, 199,585 more inhabitants between 1888 and 1900, and 229,674 
more in the period igoo-1910, than left them for regions of a different 
economic character. 

But all the other districts taken together had a deficit. Although 
the districts essentially industrial benefited by an exc&s of immigration 
from mixed and agricultural regions, yet this fact did not compensate for 
the lojas caused by the emigration of their population to the towns. 

[Migration into other districts from regions essentially agricultural 
has taken awaj" a number of inhabitants much greater than that brought 
by immigration. The total loss in the agricultural regions amounted to 
98,381 persons in the period 1888-1900, and to 74,401 in the period 1900-1 qio. 

For every 100 individuals who have left mixed districts and gone to 
those essentially agricultural, 157 persons in the period x888-i900^, and 
145 in 1900-1910 have gone to the mixed districts from the agriciitural 
districts. 

For industrial districts the proportion was xoo to 270 in the period 
1888-1900 and 100 to 129 in the period 1900-1910. For the towns it was 
XOO to 581 and 100 to 551 in the two periods respectively. Reversing the 
proportion we find that for 100 persons who came from the agricultural 
districts to settle in the towns, there were only 17 in the period 1S88-1900 
and 18 in the period 1900-1910 who left the towns to settle in agricultural 
districts. For the mixed districts the proportion was 100 to 26 and xoo 
to 27 fox the two periods respectively and for the industrial districts xoo 
to 37 and xoo to 43 respectively. 

Thus while the towns have benefited by a great increase of popula¬ 
tion through the immigration from districts of a different character, they 
have lost but few inhabitants by emigration. 

§ 3. The movement or the RURAI, POPtJL. 4 TlON. 

The agricultural population of Switzerland has diminished from 
1,113,407 in 1880 to 977,928 in 1910, a difference of 135,479 persons in 
30 years, or of I2i.b per cent. If we take the period from 1888 to 1910 
the diminution was 114,899 persons, that is, the number of the rural 
population fell from 1,092,837 in 1888 to 977,928 in 1910- 

The diminution is equally great whether considered absolutely or 
relatively. 

The extent to which the different classes of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion have diminished varies considerably, as is shown in Table TV. 
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Tablk IV. — Extent to which the Different Classes of the A^ricultHral 
Population have Diminished {or Increased). 

Classes 

of the agricultural population 

Nuabec 

3 

Cncrease 

1888-X9X0 

Diminu- In- 
tion crease 

Shaxe in 
net 

Dimxnu- diminu¬ 
tion tion per 


x388 

Z9XO 

absolute 

xnou- 

per thousand sand 

Total number of persons em- , 

X^oyed m agricultural labour 

1,092^27 

977.928 

— 

114.899 

— 

105.1 — 

Indudmg males. 

568,024 

525,543 

— 

42,481 

— 

74-7 + 37-0 

» females. 

524,803 

452.385 

— 1 

72,418 

1 

137-9 + 63.0 

I. Persons Uving directly by agri- 

cuUujj . 

475.089 

457.396 

— 

17,693 

— 

37-2+15-4 

Includillg . 

382,880 

356.849 

— 

26,0311 

1 

67.9 + 22.7 

> females. 

92,209 

100,547 

8,3r38 

— 

90.4 

— — 7-3 

<a) Independent agriculturists. 

210,331 

208,257 

— 

2,074 

— 

99+ 1-8 

Induding males. 

187,225 

182,649 

— 

4.576 

— 

24-4+ 4-0 

" females .... 

(b) ^lembeis of the family trork* 

23,106^ 

25,608 

2,502 

— 108.2' 

1 

— - 2.2 

tag on the farm. 

138,738 

153,620! 

14,882 

— 107.2 

- -13.0 

Indltiding males .. 

92,597 

90,785 

— 

I,812 

— 

19.5+ 1-6 


46.141, 

62.835 

16,694 

— 361.8 

— —14.5 

(c) Farm labourers. 

71.247 

62,1x2 

— 

9,135 

— 

128.2 8.0 

Indudmg males.| 

1 61,320 

56,5071 

— 

4-813 

— 

78-5+ 42 

» females ..... 


5.6051 

— 

4,322 

_ j 

1 435-41+ 3-8 

Day labourers. 

1 44.179I 

30,721 

_ 1 

13.458 


1 304-6 |+ii .7 

IncLuding males .. 

, 35.2581 

24,406 


«o,852|| 


' 307-71+ 9 4 

9 females.' 

' 8,9211 

6,313' 


2,6061 

— 

292.4+ 2.3 

[e) Other persons employed. • 

io,594| 

2,686 

— 

7.908] 

— 

746.5[+ 6.9 

Induding males. 

6.480 

2.502 

— 

3.878, 


605.2+ 3.3 

9 females. 

4,114* 

184 

- 1 

3.930 

— 

955-2+ 3-4 

2. Persons living indirectly by . 

agiwuUure . 


520,532 

- 1 

97.206 

— 

157-3 + 84.6 

Induding males .. 

185.144I 

168,694 

- 1 

16,450 

— 

I 88.8 X4>3 

» females. 

432,594 

351.838 

I 

80,756 

— 

186.6 -f 70.3 

(tf) Domestic servants. 

(d) hflembeis of the family em¬ 
ployed in the care of the house- 

16,1141 

1 

11,021 

~ 1 

1 

{ 

5,093 


316.0+ 44 

hold. 

(c) Adult members of the family 

230,583^ 

175.442 

1 

““ 1 

53.141! 


239.1 j+ 4S.0 

not sharing in any profits . . 

27,237 

15,052 

— 

12,185 

— 

44-7'+10.6 

Induding males. 

11,998 

7.452 

— 

4,3461 

— 

37-8+ 4.0 

9 females. 

15.2391 

7,600 

— 

7.639 

— 

50.1 6.6 

{ii cauidren.. . 

343.804' 

319,017 

_ i 

24.7871 

— 

72.0 + 21.6 

Indmling males. 

173,104 

161.173 

- , 

11,931 

— 

{ 68.9 + 10.4 

9 females. 

170,700 

157.844 

19,196 

Total 
increase ^ 

12,856 

134.095 

Total 

1 dumnu- ,, 
tlon !l 


75.3+11.2 

1 
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Of all these classes two groups have increased by 19,196 persons, 
while on the other hand groups in diroinution have lost 134,095 persons 
The difference between the two figures represents the net loss above in¬ 
dicated, amounting to 114,899 persons. 

From this table it results that the class of persons drawing their sub¬ 
sistence directly from agriculture has diminished only by 17,693 persons, 
and its share in the total loss is only 15.4 per thousand, while the other 
classes of persons living indirectly by agriculture have diminished by 
97,206 individuals or 84.6 per thousand. 

The diminution of the agricultural population in Smfzerland occurs 
chiefly among the persoihs who live indirecUy by agriculture, that is, among 
tho^e who arc a charge on agriculture, hut do not contribute direcUv to agri¬ 
cultural production. 

It would be very interesting to be able to ascertain whether the above 
mentioned tendency obsen^ed in the movement of the population has 
continued during the period between the last census (1910) and tlie pre¬ 
sent day. 

In an artide published in No. 186 of the Neue Zurcher Zeitmig of 
6 Februaiy 1919, Br. Hans HuUer thinks that certain sjTnptoms indicate 
a future depopulation of the Swiss towxs. The report of the Secretariat 
Suisse des Paysans also points out certain indications of a future abatement 
in the “ urbanization of Switzerland. But nothing except the new 
census of the population of Switzerland now being compiled, can give pre¬ 
cise information on the subject. 

There is a complete absence of data specially concerning the movement 
of the agricultural population since 1910. It is only known that the want 
of labour from which agriculture is suffering is rather aggravated. It 
may therefore be concluded that the rural population of Switzerland has 
still further diminished since 1910. 


§ 4. InELL'ENCE of the DIiriNtJTION OF THE POPXH<ATION 
ON AGRICCLTUR-At, PRODUCTION. 

The ascertained diminution of the rural population of Switzerland 
does not however mean a diminution in agricultural production. On the 
contrary production has perceptibly" increased in the last 10 or 20 y^ears. 
The Secretariat des Paysans in fact, after minute calculations, valued it 
at about 620 millions of francs towards 1895, and 950 millions of francs 
in 1911, an increase of 330 millions or 53 per cent, in the course of the last 
13 or 16 years. Setting aside the increase caused by the variation in 
prices* there remains a net increcise of production of 7 per cent. The 
proportion between these figures and the working agricultural population 
is 1,320 fr. of production per head for thefirst valuation (1895) and 2,130 fr. 
for 1911. 

From these indications it is probable that the part taken by agricul¬ 
tural production in supplying the country with articles of food has dimi- 
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Eibhcf! in a smaller proportion than the agricultural population in proper 
tion to the whole population. 

The figures given below confirm this supposition: 


Total population. 

Towards zSg-^ 

3 ,ii6 ,5 qS 

1910 
(or 1911) 

3.753,293 

Working agricultural population . . . 

469,746 

-157.396 

Percentage of working agricultural popu¬ 
lation in proportion to the w bole po¬ 
pulation. 

I5-I % 

12.2 

Consumption of food b3’' tlie people of 
Switzerland. 

824,000,000 fr. 

i,j6o,ooo,ooo fr. 

Value of articles of food produced by 
Swiss afirriculture. 

3+0,000,000 fr. 

803,000,000 fr. 

Percentage of home production of food 
in proportion to the total consump¬ 
tion . 

65.5 % 

59-0 °o 

Total value of food produced Svis'i 

agriculture. 

590,000,000 fr. 

910,000,000 fr. 

Percentage of the entire consumption of 
articles of food. 

71.6 “0 

66.9 °o 


Perccsataije 
of the f^orking 
agricultural 
population of 
the total 
population 


Percentage out of the total 
consumption cf articles of food 
of ai^ultaial production 
ot food destined foi 


home 

consumption 


home consump¬ 
tion and 
exportation 


The middle of the ten 3’ears 1890-1900 

J5,o®o 

65-5 

191a (or 191T). 

12.2 °o 

59-0 % 

Changes: 



of percentages. 

— 2.9 "“o 

-’6-5 

in percentage of the %ures re¬ 



lative to the ten years from 



1890 to 1900. 

—19-3 % 

— 9-9 % 


71.6 ‘'o 
66.9 % 

— 4-2% 


— 6.7 


& 

0 


It is of course not the absolute changes of these figures that must 
be considered, but only the jiercentages. 

By hard work and a system of intensive production the working agri¬ 
cultural population of Switzerland, though relatively few in number and 
diminishing perceptibly during the last decades, has nevertheless suceeded 
in suppljing in a proportion from ®/g to the need of S\\itzerland for food 
products. 

It may certainly be admitted that owing to the increase of population 
on the one hand, and the restriction of consumption on the other, this 
proportion during the war reached % to 
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? 5. Recapitulatiox and COXCETOTOX. 

The question of rural exodus is a phenomenon of international cha¬ 
racter. 

In every countrj- which has available statistics it is found that the 
rural population increases less rapidlj^ than that of the towns. The per¬ 
centage of the rural population of the total number of inhabitants has 
perceptibly diminished, and almost everywhere the rel'itxve smallness of 
the rural population is apparent. 

It is only in some countries long cultivated that a depopulation of 
the countrj” di.stricts in the *ihsohiic significance of the word has been noted. 
In Switzerland in 29 districts out of 182 the population has diminished 
in the period 1880-1910. In some mountain districts the diminution is 
more perceptible, especially in the Orisons and Ticino; in certain cases 
the depopulation amounts to one third of the whole population of 1880. 

This depopulation is not attributable to diminution of births but to 
emigration and still more to the exodus into industrial and urban districts. 
The towns and industrial centres do not in the first place owe their increased 
population to. a higher number of births, but to internal migration. The 
classification of the population according to occupation and the detailed 
examination of the movement of the agricultural population, show that 
it has not increased except in some agricultural countries of recent consti¬ 
tution, while there is a cotisiderable decrease in the majority of industrial 
States; this deficit is for Switzerland 135,479 inhabitants in the period 
1S80-1910, or 121.6 per thousand. In nearly ^ countries the agricultural 
population has more perceptibly diminished, cr at least increased less 
rapidly than the total number of the population of the country districts; 
it is therefore dear that in speaking of the depopulation of the countr3’, 
the expression refers especially to the diminution of the agricultural 
population considered as the basis of the rural population. 

On examining more dosely the various dasses of the agricultural 
population (see Table IV) it will be seen that the diminution of 114,899 
persons obsen^ed in the period 1888-J910, refers for 84.6 per thousand to 
persons living indirectl3' b}’- agriculture, that is, those who are not immedi¬ 
ately working at the trade of agriculture, but who are supported by it. 
In some regions hitherto isolated, the changes brought by improved means 
of communication and the simultaneous introduction of industries have 
induced many of the female members of the family to adopt occupations 
other than agricultural. Thus the subdivision members of the family 
emplo\"ed in the care of the household ” has been diminished by 50 per 
cent, on the total diminution. 

Though there is no reason to consider as a spedally disturbing phen¬ 
omenon the diminution of persons living indirectly by agriculture, the 
same cannot be said of the second pzindpal fraction in the diminution of 
the agricultural population, that which refers to persons employed in 
agriculture, that is, those auxiliaries of agriculture who work for fixed 
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wages (sub-divisions c and d of class i: Persons living directly by agri^ 
culture, and sub-diWsion a of class 2 : Perso 7 kS living indirectly by agri- 
culture of Table IV). Here there is a net loss of 27,686 persons in the 
period 1888-1910. In the course of 22 years Svdss agriculture has lost 
more than one fifth of its wage-eameis. 

Xot finding in agriculture a satisfactory position, these persons en¬ 
deavoured, by changing their trade and migrating, to improve their 
circumstances both economically and socially. Although this improve¬ 
ment was often more apparenb than real, it is and will be in future the 
principal motive for migration. The number of independent agricultur¬ 
ists is not, however, seriously diminished, and only in cases where land 
hitherto devoted to agriculture has been taken for building purposes in 
the neighbourhood of towns or industrial centres. In other parts, the 
number of independent agriculturists, instead of diminishing, has increased 
so much that it cannot be said that small rural farms are absorbed by 
greater ones. Also the number of “ members of the family occupied on 
the farm ” (sub-di\dsion b of class I in Table IV) has increased, which is 
explained b3’’ the want of labour caused by the deficiency of agricultural 
wage-earners. 

In conclusion, it is the farm ivhich avails itself of the aid of members 
of the family only, ivJiich has shoxen itself best adapted to resist the rural exodus, 

^Migration has not here assumed the character of a deduction from 
capital. 

Lastly, it must be observed that the part taken b}" home agricultural 
production in the- pro\isioning of the country has been much less dimin¬ 
ished than the ratio of the working agricultural population to the total 
population of Switzerland. 


mSCELI/ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

BULGARLA. 

THE COMPrXSORY LABOUR EAW. — Echo dc Sofia, and lo June 1020 

A law published in the Officiel of the 10 June, and bearing date from 
that daj", has made labour obligatory for all Bulgarian subjects, men above 
twenty ycoxB of age, girls above sixteen. Mohammedan girls alone are not 
subject to this law. 

In the terms of the law the object of obligatory labour is: (ff) the or¬ 
ganization and utilization of social forces in order to increase production 
and the general wdl-being; (6) the fostering amongst the citizens, what¬ 
ever their social and material drcumtances may be, of devotion to public 
affairs and love of bodily labour; {c) the moral and economic improve- 
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ment of the people by maintaining among them the sense of* their duty 
towards themselves and towards sodetj* and teaching them rationd 
methods of work in every domain of national economy. 

Obligatory labour will be utilized in all the domains of national economy 
as well as in public works, such as; roads, railwa3"s, canals, acque- 
ducts, dams^ buildings, plans of \dllages and towns, directing water-courses, 
draining marshes, planting trees, improvement of forests and plantations 
of all kinds, the care of silkworms, bee-keeping, stock farming, fishing, etc. 
The works will be carried out under the direction and on the responsibility 
of the competent authorities. 

The obligation is strictly personal and it is not permissible to send a sub¬ 
stitute. Only those who are unfit for any work, pLj^sical or intellectual, 
married women, and men bdonging to the arm^’ or the police, are exempted. 

The duration of the work is 12 months for men, and six months for 
young girls. The pupils of agricultural or professional schools or other 
special establishments enjoj" an exemption equal to the preparatory du¬ 
ration of the course of compulsory labour. On the other hand a re¬ 
duction of six months for men and three months for jroung girls is granted 
to those who are the support of thdr families. 

Further, in cases of serious damage caused by natural phenomena or 
of national cal xaity, every Bulgarian subject of the male sex, from 20 to 
35 3’ears of age, may be called, b^" a decision of the Council of Ministers, 
to coiupulsor}’’ work in common for a maximum period of four weeks. 

The carrying out of the law is entrusted to a Department of Compulsory 
1/aboiu, which comprises three sections, administrative, technical, and eco¬ 
nomic. In each section a Council of Compulsory !babour fixes the work 
and the undertakings requiring labour, the number of workmen, etc. Lastly, 
for the training of persons subject to the law, the Department will insti¬ 
tute technical courses, apprenticedaips, schools, workdiops, modd farms, etc. 

The application of the law is enforced by fines up to 10,000 leva, and 
hy other punishments, even a term of hard labour. 


FRA 2 CCF. 

THE REFORM OF THE METAYER SYSTEM IX BAS-ADOUR (EAXDES). — La main 
d^cBHvre agricolc. Pans IMay 1930. 

In the Landes, until 1919, peasants and landowners lived on good terms 
with each other and their rdations, regulated b^’ local custom in \irtue 
of contracts for the most part verbal, had never given rise to regrettable 
incidents. But in August and September 1919 in consequence of a propag¬ 
anda undertaken by two met^l workers from Boucau (Basses-Pj’renees), 
who were acting in pursuance of instructions from the General Confedera¬ 
tion of Labour, unions of peasants and farm labourers were formed in the 
region of Bas-Adour, especially in the districts of Saint-Vincent-de-Tyrosse, 
Souston, and fiaint-Martin-de^eigneux. 
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Immediatdly daims were put torward which be thus summarized; 
i,ui^er participation for the workers in the produce of the farm ; the raising 
of their ‘standard of living ; suppression of the “ dime " (a custom according 
to which a tenth part of the harvest was appropriated to the landowner 
before any di\dsion was made between him and the metayer), of compul¬ 
sory labour and of dues* regulation of the method of farming not according 
to andent local custom and verbal contracts now considered obsolete by 
the workers, but by written contracts which each landowner or the 
landowneis coUectivdy should make with the metayers' union. 

The organization of the metayers which made rapid progress and at the 
beginning of 1920 extended over five districts or twenty-seven communes 
was not opposed by any organization of landowners. The landowners, 
seeing in the daims of the metayers an attads: on the rights of property, 
refused to accept them and dedded to continue regulating individually 
thdr affairs with thdr own metayers. Besides, as the conditions of labour 
and the customs of theBas-Adour varied according to the district, it seemed 
difficult, if not impossible, for the landowners to accept a general decision 
which was not applicable in the same degree to each particular case. 

In view of this attitude on the part of the landowners the agitation 
by the unions increased in January 1920. The situation became tenser 
and on 16 Februar5’ an inddent occurred which caused the struggle to enter 
upon an active phase. A landowner of Saubrigues, having refused to grant 
to his metaj^er the conditions regarding the methods of farming demanded 
by the union, dedded to proceed alone, without the help of the metayer, 
to thresh the maize crop. There was in consequence a demonstration; 
200 persons marched in a crowd through the commune as a prote«Jt; the 
order to strike was issued to all the ndghbouring .communes by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Federation as the result of a meeting hdd on 17 Februar}’ at 
Saubrigues by ddegates from all the unions of the district. 

The movement however did not and could not result in the cessation 
of work as in the usual conflicts of labour. The relation between lando^rner 
and metayer is not the same as that between workman and employer, but 
rather the rdation between assodates or fellow-workers. Thdr action 
against one another according^ took the foUowng forms : 

(a) Cessation of supplies to the markets of the district. Attempts 
were made without success to prevent supplies reaching the markets of Saint 
Yincent-de-T5T:osse and of Bax. 

(&) Demonstrations by means of processions. 

(c) Posting of placards more or less \dolent, indicating as modes of 
action the refusal to pay any dues or to make any didsion of produce with 
the landowner. 

(rf) Fordble opposition to the export of grain by the landowner 
from the district by erectii^ barricades on the road to hinder the transit 
of any vdride loaded with cereals. 

(d) Cessation of aU work for the landowner. 

In view of the increasing agitation the government was roused. 
Through the medium of the prefect of Xandes, who had hitherto allowed 
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events to take their course, interfering only to prevent attacks which might 
be made on the public safety, it tried to persuade the landowners to appoint 
ddegates to negotiate with the ddegates of the metayers and to seek a 
common ground of understanding. This attempt succeeded, and on 14 
llarch an agreement was made between the ddegates of the landowners 
and those of the metayers, concessions being made on both sides, especially 
by the landowners, having regard more particularly to the following points: 

A. Leases, Renunciation of verbal agreements and local customs, 
which for the future must be replaced by leases in writing. 

B. Sharing of Produce, — (a) Crops : Substitution of the old formula : 
for the landowner, ^/g for the meta3"er, wine equalty di\dded, b}^ the new 

formula: for the landowner, for the metayer induding wine, with 

an understanding that the share founded on the proportion ^3 for the 
landowner, ^ '3 for the metayer should remain in force where previously e^a- 
blished. These variations in the proportion of shares entailed rdative 
variations in the participation of both parties in the expenses of threshing, 
and supplying seed and chemical manures. 

(b) Cattle. — In cases where the old agreements gave to each party 
half the profits accruing from the sale of cattie, and the meta^^ers induded 
in their demands the di\nsion into thirds, the agreement allots to the 
proprietor and ^/g to the metaj'er. On the other hand, when in the old 
agreements, in the di\dsion of profits, no account had been taken of the con¬ 
tribution of the metaj'er who might share up to the half in the purchase 
of cattle, the new agreements obliged the proprietor to take into account 
this share in the purchase, fixing at 5 per cent the interest on the capital 
employed to be returned to the metayer in the division. The losses sus¬ 
tained follow the new scale of profit-sharing and remain proportional to it. 

C. Compulsory Labour and Dues —Compulsory labour and dues are abol¬ 
ished, and replaced by money pajmients, the amount of whidi is to be fix:ed 
by agreement between landowners and metayers. Work done by’ the me¬ 
tayer on account of the landowner must, contrary to ancient custom, be 
paid for by the landowner. 

D. Notices to Quit —Every notice to quit not accepted for reasons con¬ 
nected with the union organizatipn must be cancdled. This is the ofiidat 
recognition b}” the landowners of the organization of the metayers into unions. 


ilEXICO. 


PROPOSED NEW LIVE STOCK CENSUS. — Boletin Oficial de la Sureiaria dc .Atncultuta. 
y Fmnenio. Mexicx), September and October 1019. 

In Mexico a bill has been brought in for a new census of agriculture and 
live stock. This census is not to be a mere tnedbanical enumeration of the 
cattle in the R^ublic, but it must by means of accurate investigations give 
an exact idea of the number of head of stock bdonging to each proprietor, 
and of the condition of stock farming and of the industries connected with 
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it, in order to furnish to the government the information necessary for 
timdy legislation to promote the increase of stock farming. 

The census, which is to be made on the widest principles of investiga¬ 
tion and examination, is to show: 

{a) the general condition of the live stock in Mexico, and the chief 
breeds of cattle in the various States and Territories: 

(b) The distribution of the cattle and the, various forms of the man¬ 
agement of cattle with regard to the extent and number of the estates; 
{c) the number and value of the cattle according to breed; 

(d) the numbers of all the cattle, according to Federal Districts 
and States; 

[e) the number of cattle according to breeds; 

(/) the difference, whether increase or otherwise, between the pre¬ 
sent census and that of 1902. 


PALFSTESTF. 


OUTIyEsES OF A SCHEME OF COLOXIZATIOX. — Jahrbvth des Bodenrctotin, Vol i6, No. i. 

Jena, 39 April 1920. 

In December 1919 the Zionist Committee in London laid down the fund¬ 
amental principles of the Jewish colonization of Palestine, extracts from 
which we here reproduce. 

I. AgrictfUuraL Undertakings carried on Directly and with Hired Labour. 
— Individuals and groups who intended to found agricultural undertakings 
in Palestine have hitherto formed themselves into societies called “ Achu- 
soth. The idea of the “ Achusothhas, however, changed somewhat in 
the course of time. Under this designation were at first included societies 
for the cultivation of citrus fruits, with labour usually hired. But of late 
those groups were formed into ** Adiusoth ” who wished to found in Palestine 
small colonies depending diiefly on the individual labour of the colonist. 

These two economic forms are so different from the point of view of 
national colonizationthatth^mustbekept quite distinct. By “ Achusoth " 
must be understood those societies whiA sedc to plant citrus groves, the 
cultivation of which would be daiefly d^endent on hired labour. 

But those persons whose enterprises depend essentially on their own 
individual labour, that is, true peasants, must leave the federations of 
“ Achusoth, and form special associations to be in future called “ Meschds:, ” 

n. The “ Achusoth. " — The ultimate object of land policy should 
be to carry out the purchase of the entire Jewish land and to portion it out 
through the Jewish !^^ational Fund. For the moment, however, the purchase 
of land by private individuals cannot be rdinquished, but every effort diould 
be made that this private property in land diould be strictly in accordance 
with the economic principles of future national colonization. From this 
conception are for the most part derived the following principles for the 
formation and economic character of the “ Achusoth. " 
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1. The contribution payable for memberhip in an Achusa’* must 
be suf&cient to maintain a family" in Palestine, and should be calculated at 
about £2000. The payment may be made b}- instaments, pro\dded that 
£Soo be paid when the society for the purchase of the land is formed and 
the remainder in four successive annual instalments. 

2. In \dew of maintaining a co-ordinated land policy, the purchase of 
land must be made through a central Zioni-t of&ce which shall choose the 
land in agreement with the “ Achusa. ” Care must be taken that the 
farms of the “ Achusa " shall be situated as far as possible in zones naturally 
adapted to cultivation, and that the central portion of the land sdected shall 
be purchased by’ small colonists, so that in the centre of the colony there 
may’ be a predominance of Jewidi colonists cultivating the land by^ their 
own labour. In this way’ it may^ be made permanently possible to carry on 
the work of the “ Achusa ” with Jewish labour. 

3. Until the farm begins to be profitable, the “ Achusashould 
represent a kind of co-operative society’ for the management of the land. It 
should cause the preparatoiy’ work for planting to be done by’Jewish labour, 
especially’ by’ groups of labourers, which, by’ the formation of well organized 
banks may’ be placed in a position to ensure to themsdves the 
necessary working capital, and to act as corporate bodies. Besides wages, 
the labour contract provides for the pay’ment of a premium, so that it may’ 
be possible for the members of groups of labourers to improve thdr economic 
condition. The most appropriate form of premium is the concession of 
an allotment in a plantation already’ completed. The National Jewish 
Fund will in such cases pro\’ide for the purchase of the land in which this 
allotment is situated, and will place the purchase money at the disposal of 
the group of labourers who will thus have the working capital necessary’ to 
instal themsdves as small holders cultivating the land with their own 
labour. 

The regulation of the relations between the capitalist farmers, the ad¬ 
ministration of the “ Achusa and the labourers will be established as may¬ 
be most espedient by- the labour Bureau which it is proposed to farm. 

4. Before a citrus grove is in a condition to y’idd a profit, it is 
estimated that a period of five to seven years from the be^nning of the work 
must dapse. The members of an “ Achusa, ” it they have no contract with 
the society of the “ Achusa, ” and are working for it as salaried managers, 
must not establish themsdves in Palestine until the grove b^ins to be profit¬ 
able unless they’ have sufficient means to support them in the meantime, 
or unless they’ have some other profitable occupation in the country. 

5. When the grove is completdy’ planted, though it may be managed 
by individual members of the “ Achusa, ” preference should be given to 
groups of solvent labourers. 

6. For individual labourers who are not registered in any “ Achusa, ” 
but who may wish to settle independently on the land, the principle of the 
“ Adiusoth ” with rdative adaptations holds good. 

m. Meachek, —The Jewidi national agricultural colonisation is founded 
on a system of small direct cultivators. The colonists, if not already farm 
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labourers, must become accustomed to agricultural work before settling on 
the land. In deciding the question of adaptability the age of the candidate 
is an important factor; persons between the ages of 18 and 30 should have 
the preference. From this test all those who have been occupied in agri¬ 
culture in the countries whence they have emigrated are naturally exempted, 
as being in a position to adapt themsdves in a diort time to the special 
conditions of Palestine. As regards other matters the following r^ulations 
are in force: 

1. The dimensions of the holding must be so determined that the 
colonist and his family may by their own labour derive a sufficient profit 
from it. The land must, if possible, be devoted to mixed farming, especially 
to the cultivation of vegetables and field produce and to dairying. In 
cases where the colonist deares to have citrus groves the land must be 
entirdj’^ devoted to cultivation for domestic requirements, so that he may 
be able to supply himsdf as far as possible with all the agricultural produce 
he needs. 

2. The land on whidi small colonies are settled must be let to the 
colonist on a long lease. The rent, the duration of the lease, etc. must be 
fixed so as to secure the devdopment of the holding on sound lines. 

3. The capital which the colonist is expected to pay must be fixed 
at a minimum contribution of £200, payable by instaments. He must not 
be allowed to ent er on the holding until this payment has been made. The 
members of theMeschek ” who are not in a position to pay this sum before 
going to Palestine, must be enabled to pay it by d^rees, either from their 
savings or by premiums to the amount necessary, during the time in which 
they are employed in preparatory work or in planting the citrus groves of 
the “ Achusoth ” or in putting in order the lands of the ^STational Fund. 

4, Members of the Meschdr ” may be permitted to settle on holdings 
after they have had a sufficient period of preparation as agricultural 
labourers in Palestine. 

IV. A^icultiiral Credit — The Agricultural Credit Institute to be 
established must first of all introduce mortgage credit for colonists who 
directly cultivate the land. Xot until this is done may credit for “ Adiu- 
soth ” be taken into consideration. Also as regards the amount of loans, 
the interest on mortgages and the instaments of repa3ment those colon¬ 
ists who directly cultivate the land must have the preference. 

V. Co-operative Colonization hy Labourers. —If groups of men occupied 
in preparatory labour diow a tendency towards co-operative colonization; 
such an inclination should be encouraged with the greatest care. The 
question, after considering the facts of the case, must be treated according 
to the experience in the matter acquired in Palestine. 


ALFRBDO RUGGERI, gerente responsabile. 
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ORIGIN OF THE Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(^i) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of fanners and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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GERMANY. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES DURLMG THE WAR. 

SOURCES: 

jAHRBrCHER DBS REICHSVERBANDES DER DEOTSCHEaST LANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHEN GENOSSEN- 
SCHAPTBN PtiR 1914, I 9 i 5 » 1916, 1917 VND 1918. JalirgliiLge 31, 32, 23, 34 und 25. 
Berlin, 1913, 1916, 1917, lOiS and 1919. 

In our last issue we described the general development of German 
agricultural co-operative societies during the war. We will now analyse 
the several forms of co-operation, beginning with the agricultural credit 
societies {Spar- und Darlehenskassen), which, as we shall see form much 
the largest group of German co-operative societies. 


8 . The growth of agriclxturai, oaedit societies during the war. 

The tendencies whidb were made manifest during the war in the 
growth of the co-operative movement as a whole are of course also noted 
when we come to consider the agricultural credit societies, though in a 
somewhat attenuated form, yet clearly enough to be no exception to 
the rule. This can be seen from their numerical increase. Thus the num¬ 
ber of newty formed banks e\'en in the first year of the war fell consider- 
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ably bdoind the number for the pre-war years. In the last five years 
before the war the new co-operative credit societies were as follows: 


438 from 31 

Ma5’^ 1909 to 

I 

June 

0 

H 

H 

333 * 


•> 1910 » 

» 


1911 

841 ' 

» 

'> 1911 »> 


)> 

1912 

5.2s » 


>> 1912 V 

» 

'> 

1913 

506 » 

> 

»> 1913 ‘> 

>> 

]> 

1914 


The number of new societies formed each year thus averaged 500, 
whereas in the first year of war, or rather from 31 May 1914 to i Jime 
1915, the number was only 112. The number of societies dissolved in 
the same period was: 


53 in 

1909-10 

49 

in 

1912-13 

60 » 

I9IO-II 

65 

» 

1913-14 

57 » 

I9II-I2 

31 


1914*15 


The net increase, after deducting the number of the societies which 
were dissolved from the number of new ones, thus amounted to 81 for 
the last year. If we deduct from this number the net increase in the 
tw’o months ot peace, June and July 1914, i. e. 43 (54 newrly organized 
and II dissolved) w’e get for the first year of war a total of only 38 new 
co-operative cre^t societies, which, when compared with the increase 
during time of peace, gives the following results: 


Years, 

Net Increase 

Year 

Net Increase 

1909-10 . . . 

- . . . 385 

1912-13 . . . 

.... 479 

I9IO-II . - - 

.... 473 

1913-14 . . . 

.... 441 

I9II-I3 . . . 

.... 784 

1914-15 . . . 

.... 38 


These figures do not show an actual shrinkage, nor an arrest, but 
the relative increase in the number of credit societies is sTnali and can 
only be explained by the general conditions of war economy referred to 
in our previous article. 

The subsequent war j^ears, more especially the last, indicate how- 
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ever a considerable improvement in this reject as can be seen by the 


following data: 

Years New Societies Dmsolutions Net Increase 

* 1915-16 . Ill 24 87 

1916-17. II3 29 84 

1917*18. 285 34 251 


Thus the increase for the last year was almost 7 times as great as 
during the first war 5^ear, this being the result of growing activity in form¬ 
ing new societies, the number of societies whidi were dissolved remaining 
almost stationary. 

The number of credit societies as compared with the total number 
of co-operative societies for the five years 1913-14 to 1917-18 is as follows: 

Y Number of agricultural Number of co-operahve 

co-operative societies cicdit societies 


1913- 1914. 38,318 17.696 

1914- 1915. 28,555 17.777 

1915- 1916. 28,752 17,864 

1916- 1917. 39,082 17.948 

1917- 1918. 29,609 18,199 


We thus see that agrictiltoral credit sodeties account for almost two 
thirds of all German co-operative agricultural, sodeties. 

For the five year period under consideration the credit sodeties are 
dassified in accordance with the nature of thdr liability in the manner 
set forth in Table I. 


Tabije I. — Nature of the Liability of Cooperative Credit Societies 
from 1913-14 to 1917-18. 


! 

Ytais 

j Uulimited IjabHity 

Eunitcd liability 

Unlimited liability 
to make supplcmcnt- 
pas.’ments 

No. j % 

Total 

1 

1 No. 


No 

% 

1913-I4 . j 

16,282 

92.0 

1,393 

7-9 

21 

O.I 

17.696 

1914-15 . 1 

16,332 

91.9 

1.424 

8.0 

21 

0.1 

17.777 

1915-16 . 1 

16.417 1 

1 91.9 

1 1.426 

8.0 

21 

0.1 

17.864 

1916-17 . 

16,500 

91.9 

1.427 

8.0 

21 

0.1 

17.948 

1917-18 . 

1 16,736 

j 91.9 

1.442 

8.0 

21 

O.I 

18,199 
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Tabee II. — Territorial Didribuiion of Credit Societies 
for the period 1913-14 to 1917-18. 


Ko. of Co>operative Credit Societies 


States and teiritoiries 

j I June 

1 1914 

I June 

1915 

I June 
1916 

I June 
1917 

I June 

1918 

Prussia: 

Prussia Bast. 

! 42C 

426 

i 

425 1 

425 

426 

Prussia West. 

1 309 

309 

309 ' 

308 

307 

Brandenburg .. 

842 

845 

849' 

853 

872 

Pomerania. 

1 588 

59 S 

592 

597 

615 

Posen. 

' on 

616 

616 

615 

615 

Silesia. 

1.747 

! 1.755 

1.768 

1.772 

1,804 

Saxonj-. 

769 ' 

1 770 

769 

769 

773 

Schleswig-BEolstcm. 

’ 379 

387 

1 388 

38b 

389 

Hanover. 

534 

538 

552 

567 

574 

Westphalia. 

• 500 

501 1 

1 499 

501 

502 

Hes3e->;assau. 

S37 

851 

1 869 

891 

927 

Rhine. 

1.500 

1,505 ' 

1,519 

1.529 

1.535 

HohenzoUem. 


51 

' 51 

51 

51 

Total Prussia . . . 

1 

1 9,092 , 

, 9 »I 47 

1 9,206 

' 9.264 

9,390 

Bavaria: ^ 

Right bank of Rhine .... 

3,688 

3,712 1 

1 3*725 

3.729 

3.758 

Tef t bank of Rhine (Palatinate). 

496 

495 

495 

495 

497 

Total Bavaria . . . 

4.184 

4,262 

1 4,220 

4,224 

4.255 

Saxony . 

, 341 

343 

1 344 

344 

332 

Wflrttemberg. 

i »350 

1,353 

1,354 

1,357 

1,361 

Baden. 

568 

570 

5^9 1 

569 

571 

Hesse. 

497 

489 

494 1 

493 

493 

Meckienbuig-Schwerin .... 

135 

139 

144 

162 

196 

Meddenburg-Strelitz. 

1 

1 

17 i 

19 

28 

Saxony-VTehnar-Bisenach. . 

134 ' 

' 134 

1 134 

135 

151 

Oldenburg.• . 

138 

138 

' 138 

138 

137 

Bnms'Wick. 

159 

160 

161 ! 

lOo 1 

164 

Saxe-Heiningen. 

5 « 1 

! 58 

1 58 

59 

70 

Saxe-Altenburg. 

51 1 

t 51 

52 

53 i 

1 53 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

69 

69 1 

1 69 

69 ! 

1 70 

Anhalt. 

! 

37 i 

1 37 

se. 1 

1 38 

Sc!hwaxzburg- 5 k>ndetsliausen. . 

29 

28 

28 

28 1 

1 29 

Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt. . . 

1 

21 ! 

1 22 

21 1 

1 28 

Waldeck. 


43 

1 43 ' 

42 

42 

Reuss, Blder Brandi. 

i 8 

8 1 

1 9 j 

9 , 

1 

Reuss, Younger Branch . . . 

' ^5 1 

1 ^5 

15 

15 j 


Schaumburg-I 4 ppe. . . 

, 2 

2 

2 

2 I 

1 2 

. 

1 ^3 

13 

13 

13 

' 13 

Mbeck. 

' 3 ' 

' 3 1 

1 3 

3 

1 3 

Bremen.. . . . . 

2 

2 

2 1 

3 

3 

Hamburg .* . 

1 ^ 

6 

6 


6 

Alsaoe-I^orraiuo. 

1 724 

724 

724 

1 724 

1 722 

Total Germany . . . 

17.696 

1 17,777 

17,864 

1 17,948 

1 18,199 

German Colonies (z^. 

[ 

2 

2 i 

1 . ® 

1 

2 

Foreign countries: Palestine (a) 

I 

Z 

I 

1 * I ' 

' I 


(i) The Deatsch-Sudwestafrilcanische GenossenscfaaftsbEuzh: e O. m. b. H. ** at Windlitik and the “Spar- 
and Darlehenskaase e. G. m. b. H. ” at Gibeon. — (2) The “Darlehenskasse der evang^ Gexneinde Jaffa 
in Jaffiat founded by German colonists. 
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Tliis shows that over 90 % of the credit societies adopt tmlimited 
liability; then come, though at a great distance, the limited liability so¬ 
cieties, and lastly, in a very small number, o.i those which assume un¬ 
limited liability to make supplementary payments. These percentages 
are much the same as those we found prevailing in the case of agricultural 
co-operative sodeties in general. 

The distribution of the credit sodeties in the several States of the Con¬ 
federation and in the se\"eral provinces during the war is given in Table II. 

As can be seen from Table II no notable alterations took place dur¬ 
ing the war in the number of credit sodeties in the several States and pro¬ 
vinces. Prussia keeps at the head of the list, followed by Bavaria, Wiirt- 
temberg, Alsace-lyorraine, Baden, etc. The lowest numbers are these for 
Hamburg, Bremen, Ltibeck, and Schaumberg-Lippe. In Prussia the first 
place is held by Silesia, followed by the Rhine Province, Brandenburg, etc.; 
at the bottom of the list comes Hohenzollem. 

The data so far given for annual increase, number in each year, nat¬ 
ure of liability, and territorial distribution of credit sodeties relate to 
aU the sodeties existing in the territory of the German Confederation. 
The statistical data which will be given bdow refer only to some of these 
sodeties — the largest group — i. e. those which are members of the 
National Federation (Reichsvetband) and whidi have sent to that body 
their annual reports. Table III shows the numerical importance of this 
group of ‘•odeties. 


Tabi<e III. — Number of Societies belonging to the Natiofial Federation 
and which have sent in to it their Annual Reports, 


Year 

Total number 
of co-opeiative 
credit societies 

Number belong- 
mg to the 
Pederatiozi 

Reports 
sent in 

I June 191^ . 

1^.696 

9,497 

9,336 

» T915 . 

17.777 

11,281 

11.195 

i 1916 . 

17,864 

11.625 

11.555 

» 1917 ..... 

17,94s 

11,63-1 

11.339 

» 1918 . 

18,199 

11.637 

ir,3’0 


This shows that two thirds of the total number of agricultural credit 
sodeties bdong to the National Federation and send in detailed reports 
of thdr work. Their general situation and business therefore affords a 
fair idea of the general position of all the existing agricultural credit so 
deties. 

The oldest of the credit sodeties sending in reports dates back to 1846, 
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Tabi,e IV. 


igi4 


Federation 


1915 


Total 


Average 


Average 


Ennland 


Pomerania . . . 

Posen I. 

» n 

Sil^ I . 

» n. 

Saxony . . 
Schleswig-Holstein. 
Hanover . . . 
Westphalia . . 
Kurhessen. . . . 


Rhenish Prussia I (Bonn) 

* 3. II . . 

» » III . . 

Kingdom of Prussia. 


ITppei Bavaria . 
Eower Bavaria . 
Upper Palatinate 
Obetfianken. • . 
Mittelfranlcen . . 
XTntei&anken . . 
Schwaben. . . . 
Palatinate. . . . 


amount 

1 

per 

society 

per 

member | 

amount 

1 ' 

per ^ 

i 1 ' 

1 525,763 7,5111 

3^ 

1 7 

533,372 

7,620, 

' 2,079,171 

'■\ 4,1581 


2,219,760! 

4,413 

1 601,571 

1 

21 

765,614 

1,756 

" 2,665,314 

8 , 592 | 

75 

2,837,794 

9,066 

263,706 

2,345 

19I1 

285,281 

1,534 

1,590,657 

2.034 

251 

1,665,833 

2,049 

1 507,187 

1.542 

14, 

555,313 

1,682 

1 1.365.814 

2,905.' 

341 

2,610,1051 

3,600 

766.746 

1 ... 1 

2.087' 

3 r' 

832,176 

2,219' 

' 781,801 

2.391 


854,832 

1,737 

1 398,770] 

' 733 

+ 1 

407.5811 

745 1 

289,491! 

3-760 

42 

274.193 

3,608 

1,156,024 

9.175 

75 

1.134.721 

8,864' 

1 2-272.233 

18,033 

127' 

2,502,165 

19,548 

585,298 
_ 1 

,,056 

101 

507,729 

945' 

15.849.546 

1 

2,830 

30 

17,986469 

3,187 33 


Bavarian Federaiion {Mumch). I 

Kingdom of Saxony .| 

» of Wfirttemberg . . . t 

Giand-Duchy of Baden I (Karls- 1 
mhe). 

Grand-Dudiy of Baden II (M- f 
burg) 

Grand-Dudiy of Hesse.|| 

of D/Eecklenbiirg 
* of Oidentmrg 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

German Confederation. 


329.939 

265,748 

256,065 

176,484 

95»646 

461,775 

387,244 

1,482,592 

3,453,503 

1,072,427 


21,834 

6,486,165 

32,8i8| 

78,105 

94,169' 


760 

886 

952 

687 

719 


91 
8 
III 

9 

9 | 


346,446 

263,664 

257,209 

177,685 

96,374 


798 

847 

963 

667 

708 


27,072,567. 


zo 

8* 

II 

9 . 


875 

II 

445,569 

658 

zo 

723 

9 

1 399,807 

743 

9 

8,532 

581 1,509,364 

5,631 

58, 

1,269 

15 

3,496,118 

1,275 

15 

3459 

54 

1 *,227,099 

3,823 

59 



3.003,243 

2,319 

20 

1 

1,820 

23 

1 

23 , 429 | 

1,952 

26 



5,802,112' 

12.532 


18,323 

152I 

3,443.8611 

9,868 


887 

^5 

38,615 

1,043 

30 [ 

1.055 

9 , 

. 9 , 493 | 

1,046 

7 

436 

7 

89,063 

369 

7 

2,903 

32' 

li 

35 ,*91,504 

1,152 

33 | 




















^GRICUI ,TUR-VX credit societies during the war 


[itu marks ) 


Total _ 

I amount p( r per 

, _societ\ member 


555.268 
2,372 089 
795,662 
2,998 112 
356 . 656 | 
1,707,058 

582,291 

3,051,697 

893.227 


P« per 

t»cciet-v I member 


869 889 

1.736 

421.047 

772 

*58,155 

3,528 

1.139,376 

8567 

2 i 527 »<» 9 o 

10,597 

637.926 

1,188 

688,389 

1,883 

19,875,432 

3,277 

316,314 

748 

305,80 j 

983 

248,092 

947 

176,371 

665 

93,083 

688 

467,377 

gi6 

392,990 

733 

i<o6,596| 

5.643 

3,507.230' 

1,294 

1,365,933 

4,242 

3,116,134 

2403 

25,020^ 

2,087 

6,080,3221 

13,076 

3,078,102 

8,948. 

41,311 

1.033 

108,032 

1,440 

VO,450 

400 

7.287,960 

3,225 


568,495' 
2,582 306 
805,948 

3,174 975 

432,746 

1.757.7961 

651,9781 

3.185,701 

969,877 

911,331 

422,287 
265 456 


173,129 

96,157 

425,238 

382,200 

1,527,708 

3,^70431 

1.470452 
3,28,857 


74 

1.137,600 

8.751 

137 

2,629,029 

20,068 

II 

527,097 

976 

17 

778,078 

2036 

34 

20,801,900 

3,422! 


352,361 

890' 


250,105 

892' 

”ll 

228 533 

1,039, 


881 

6,120,799 

13,163 

&2 

3 . 435.557 

9,788 

31 

6 o, 796 | 

1,447 


116,634 

1,535 

7 

92,2181 

437 

34! 

38,824,8321 

3.424I 


8,435 

5.881 

2,079 

11,007 

3.266 
2.305 
2,201 

4,723 

2,594 

1,888 

S02 

3,641 

9,237 

21,132 

1.266 

2,570 


I 590,434 
2,964 047 
929,100 

3,423 370 

659,668 

1,841,901 

728.427 

3.429,718 

! 972,595 

968,421 

434.116 

273,0991 

1,219,218' 

2.708,304 

697,722 

889,297 

22,789.437 

309.437 

248,7161 

230,541 

167,141 

62,392 

438,924 

374 , 118 ' 

1,573,290 

3 , 404 , 579 | 

1 599,873 

3,431,243 


33 31.180^ 2,835 

90 6,463,323! 13,960 
89 3,315,225 1,029! 

41 83,897 1,974 

I 3 | 124,581 1,684 


35 || 41,243,338 3,774 
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and is therefore more than 70 years old. The credit societies devdoped 
most rapidty during the ten years from 1896 to 1905. In the last 3"ear 
to which the reports refer 75 societies (0.6 ®o) ^sted for one or 

tuo years. 

The membership of these banks numbered 847,203 in 1914 ; 1,090,910 
in 1915 ; 1,109,736 in 1916; 1,098,746 in 1917 and 1,104,032 in 1918. 
The smallest membership was that of a Brandenburg society {7 members) 
and of one in Saxony (8 members) ; the largest (1.398) ^ras that of a sodety 
in the district of the Bonn Federation in 1918. The average membership 
for the whole country fluctuated during the war between 96 and 98 
persons. 


§ 2 - The eiabiuties of the agricxh^turai, credit societies. 


♦ Let us now consider the activities of these agricultural credit societies 
during the war and the volume of their business so as to see if and what 
modifications the war brought about in their internal devdopment. The 
figures will refer as before to those sodeties which bdong to the National 
Federation and have sent in their annual reports. Let us first glance at 
the liabilities, the amount of money which the sodeties had available. 

These liabilities, which represent the working capital, varied from year 
to year during the war, both in actual amount and in the relative value 
of its constituent parts. 

I. The owned capital consists of members* shares and of the reserve. 
The value of members* shares and the average per sodety and per member 
is given for the several federations adhering to the National Federation 
at the dose of the several finandal ytoxs in Table IV. 

Table IV sliows an increase in the amount of shares, which rose from 
27,972,567 marks in 1914 to 41,243,338 marks on i June 1918. The 
average per sodety rose during this period from 2,903 to 3,774 marks, 
and that per member from 32 to 39. Neverthdess the members' shares 
are still quite low in the case of the majority of the federations. The 
highest total amounts are those of the following federations: Brandenburg, 
Posen I, Rhenish Prusaa I, Baden I, and Hesse. During the war Hesse, 
which in 1914 hdd the first place for members* shares, the amount being 
6,486,163 marks, lost this position in 1918 in favour of Baden II, which 
could boast the sum of 6,463,923 marks, whereas in that year HeSse only 
showed 3,313,223 marks. The highest amount per sodety and per mem¬ 
ber was attained in Rhenish Prussia I, where it rose from 18,922 marks 
per sodety and 129 marks per member in 1914 to 21,132 marks per sodety 
and 149 marks per member in 1918. 

The second constituent factor in the capital bdonging to the sodeties, 
consisting of reserve funds and budness reserves amounted at the dose of 
theseveralyeaisforthewholeof Germany to thesums set forth in Table V. 
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Tabbb V. — Reserve Funds oni Business Reserves [in marks). 


Yeatb 


Total amount 


' A\eTage 

per society ^ per memlaer 


1914-. 

50,6*4,712 

5.428 

60. 

1915-. 

62,738,127 


bi 

1916.. . . . . 

71.135.136 

6,149 

€>4 

1917-. 

78,068,699 

6,885 

71 

1918.. 

85.523.103 

7.945 

SI 


These figures shoT^ that this capital, both total amount and average 
per society and per member, is double that of the members' shares. If 
these two capital funds are summed together the following results (Table 
\1) are obtained which show the total amount of the 'working capital be¬ 
longing to the societies at the dose of the several business years. 


Tabi^K VI, — Omted Capital [in ;narfts). 


Years 

Total amount 

Average 

per society 

per member 

1914. 

77.697,279 

8.331 

92 

1915. 

97.949.631 

8.773 

90 

1916. ' 

' 108,423,102 

9,375 

98 

1917 . ' 

' 116,893.531 

10,309 

XO6 

1918. 

1 126,766,441 

11,604 

119 


The figures, it will be seen, represent no small amounts: the owned 
capital of these credit sodeties during the war far exceeded lOO million 
marks. But if this capital is compared with that borrowed from outsiders 
the percentage is seen to be unfavourable to the former, as we diall see 
later on. 

2 . Borrowed capital, consisting of sa'snngs deposits, deposits on 
current account, and loans obtained from the Centrd Banks, attains for 
the several heads the figures given bdow. We give first the data for the 
most important head, that of savings deposits, sho'wing the amounts se- 
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Table VII. — Savinos 


1914 ■' 19T5 


Federations 

loim 

1 

.:i\eiage 

.kUUU. 



amount 

per societ} 

amount 

per society 

Ermland. 

40,013,841 

614,473 

46,243.801 

660,626 

Brandeaburg. 

39,351,280 

78,703 

42,674.433 

84,840 

Pomeiania. 

39 ,941^79 

96.711 

43.358,303 

99,446 

Posen 1 . 

30,074,067 

97 »oi 3 

31,450,893 

100,482 

» II. 

12,400,692 

63,269 

11,688,987 

62,844 

Silesid 1. 

59,736,068 

76,389 

63,207,176 

79,608 

>11.. 

55,240,741 

168,513 

58,199,311 

176,362 

Saxon}' . 

54,932,693 

76,615 

59,977.253 

73,072 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

35,688,620 

97*244 

39,385,813 

105,029 

Hanover.*. 

125,902,598 

256,944 

138,588,845 

281,684 

Westphalia, . . . ^ . 

238,120,211 

437.721 

254,645.157 

465,531 

Kurhessen. 

11,875.812 

154,231 

12,411,407 

163.307 

Nassau. 

18,163,499 

144,155 

18,619,821 

145.464 

Prussia Rhenish I. 

51,931,059 

412,131 

54,374,864 

424,804 

» > n . 

1 88,960402 

160,578 

92 , 499 rt 30 

172,252 

> > m . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ktngtiom or Prussia. 

905.333,362 

161,638 

967,325.694 

171,390 

Tipper Bavaria 

56,087,1x7 

1 . I 29 , 233 i 

58,697.143 

135,247 

Lower Bavaria . 

42,590,321 

141,968 

45,555.772 

146,481 

Upper Palatinate 

24,819.285' 

’ 92 265 

35,518,740 

133,029 

Obetfranken . 

30,300,913 

117,902 

32,370,501 

121,692 

Mittdfcanken. . 

19.810,751] 

1 148,953 

21,953.578 

161423! 

Untetftanken . . 

58,186,2031 

1 110,201 

60,104,890 

115.14* 

Schwaben. . . . 

73,245.845 

I37,i65| 

79,950,048] 

*148,606 

Palatinate . . . 

21,5x7,416' 

’ 80,289 

, 22,656,9451 

84,541, 

Bovatmn Federation [MitmoJi), | 

1 326,557.851 

119,926 

[ 356.807,6171 

130,127! 

Kingdom of Saxony . I 

1 1 

1 32,098,961' 

1 

103,5451 37,138,367 

1 

1 115,696' 

» of Wiirttembeig . ' 

1 — 

— 

104,391,467 

80,548' 

Grand-Dudiy of Baden I . . . . 

1 519,694 

43,308 

628,880 

1 52,407' 

» B n. 

1 


83,838,391 181,076 

» of,Hesse . 

82,998,672 

235.124 

75,081 

83,372,346 

238,889 

> of Mecklenburg . . 

2,778,014 

2,920,133 

79,193 

» of Oldenburg . . . 

10,621,032 

143027 

12,382.795 

162,932 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

10,734.559 

49,697 

10,903,112 

48,458 

Germany. 

1,371.642,145 

1 

147,077 

1,659,708.802 

148,661 


f! 
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Deposits (•« marks). 


1918 


Total 

A\cta^e 

Total 

Aveiage 

Total 

A vet age 

amount 

1 

pei socieL} 

amount 

per society 

amount 

per society 

1 

51.9/8,948 

742,556 

1 53,821,430 

1 768 877 

j 64,454,258 

\ 920,775 

43,516.879 

86,807 

1 48,471,845 

96,365 

1 66,356,993 

131,661 

46,710,033 

I 07 »I 33 

49,413,136 

112,558 

63,534.647 

j 143,744 

3 *. 392,654 

105.171 

35.833.504 

114,851 

46 069,699 

150,064 

16,858,109 

83.45611 19,830,553 

96,264 

25 902,593 

128,868 

63 , 946.-'40 

80,033 

1 69,353,526 

86,692' 

89,468,200 

111,835 

60,161,193 

182,307 

62,406,326 

188,538; 

80,751,048 

246,192 

64.223,533 

89,575 

73,109,209 

ioi,i05j 

95,977,462 

132,200 

41,894,472! 

113.844,1 58.724,184 

154,945 

55,004,814 

149,065 

147,263,2131 

297,501 

169,120.560 

332.26^' 

1 213,780,044 

421,167 

277.907,726 

518,989 

302,643,500 

550,444 

. 385.906,341 

704,209 

12,970,485 

172.940 

13,826,067 

181,022 

1 17,127,817 

228,371 

18,959,833 

154,1451 20,981,609 

161,396 

1 25,401,002 

196,907 

55.536,945 

433,822 

57,798,931 

1 440,831 

68,992,245 

522,669 

106,648,0851 

191,259 

117,012,030 

2 X 6,688 

158,093 622 

286,401 

68,795,948 

189,000 

76.643,531 

200,637 

1 96,321,180 

279,192 

1,109,766,814 

184,320 

1,228,989,941 

202,170’ 

1 1,553,141-905 

257,484 

66,602,303 

166,091^ 

1 80,499,022 

203,282'! 98,934,087 

269,575 

62,279,605 

205,543 

72,880,665 

253,939 

93,353,970 

341,223 

44,o86,663| 

179,946 

49,220,908 

223,726 

1 65,947,215 

308,165 

39 , 575 , 8 o 8 | 

160,226 

47.381.954 

193,396 

1 59,892,922^ 

259,377 

23.301,916. 

192,578, 

26,291,399 

205,401 

28,097,195 

253,128 

70,488,028^ 

148,084 

76,618,602 

1 174,816 

98,941,534 

243,300 

100,035,767 

191,6381 

120,044,086 

256,8461 

1 147.518,707 

302,292 

24,492,564 

93.483 

27,116,689 

1 104,697 

1 37,066,995 

1 143.116 

430,862,654' 

167,195 

500,053,865 

201,229 

! 1 

629,752,625 

268,208 

1 

4 i 235 i »347 

129,625 

51,167,266 

1 ' 

1 158,905 

1 70,416,319 

* 220,741 

115,229,434 

89,256 

122,955,856 

1 94,801' 

130,126,950 

1 118,024 

778,539 

64,878 

937,619 

85,238 

1,267,391 

1 II5.217 

91,102,764 

195.920 

99,078.3581 

1 213,072 

123.833,765 

268,038 

80,323,0311 

234,863 

87,181,221 

248,379 

107.852,767 

305,532 

2,959,252 

77.875 

3.516446 

83,724 

4,787,061 

113,978 

15,417,122 

226,722 

18,979,541 

249,731 

29,201,470 

423,210 

12 , 735,974 

61,231 

14.475429 

68,603 

— 

— 

1,900,526,921 

167,572 

2,127,335,745 

1 187,612 

2,670,379,893, 

244,804 
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parately per federation in giving the totals and the average per society 
(Table VII). 

The amount of savings deposits thus exceeds 2,500,000,000 marks 
for the last year, and is therefore much more considerable that the total 
amount of the owned capital of the agricultural credit societies. The 
first place in the Confederation as far as savings deposits are concerned 
is held by Westphalia (385,906,341 marks); then come Hanover with 
213,870,044 marks, Rhenish Prussia II with 158,093,622 marks, etc. 
The highest average per society is attained in the last year in the Ennland 
(920,775 marks) followed by Westphalia (704,209 marks), Rhenish Prussia 
I (422,699 marks), etc. The value of savings d^osits rose during the war 
both absolutely and rdativdy. The increase amounted to 343 millions 
of marks in 1918 as compared with 227 in 1917, 172 in 1916, 100 in 1915 
(this comparison does not take into account the Federations which affi¬ 
liated themsdves in the interval with the i^sational Federation bringing 
188 million marks of savings deposits). This notable and steady increase 
in the amount of savings deposits is explained by the amount of working 
capital left uninvested in agriculture owing to the war. The deposits 
were largely invested in war loans. During the war the confidence which 
the people had in the agriculturl credit societies was dearly shown by 
the increase in savings deposits, and this fact bears witness to the extra¬ 
ordinary political and sodal importance of the agricultural, finandal and 
credit organisations for all classes of farmers. 

The deposits in current account figure in the total of liabilities for a 
smaller amount than the savings deposits. Thdr total and the average 
per sodet}" and per member is shown in Table VIII. 


Tabi^b YllI, — Deposits in Current Account {in marks). 


Years 

Total amounts ' 

per society 1 

1 per member 

1914. 

.! 204,179,221 

31.514 

1 

337 

1915. 


30,667 

309 

1916.. 


40*532 

411 

1917. 


50,708 

1,366 

1918. 

.1 616.353,057 1 

71.367 

756 


As a set-off to this steady increase both in savings deposits and in de¬ 
posits on current account is the growing decrease in the indebt¬ 
edness of the credit sodeties to thdr Central Banks, as shown by 
Table IX. 
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Tabes IX. — Indehtedtiess of the AgrKiiUural Credit Societies 
to the Central Banks {in marks). 


Year Amount 

1914 . 135,352,475 

1915 . 115.181,788 

1916 . 82,264.544 

1917 . . . 60,161,264 

1918 . 34,402,050 


Thus the total indebtedness has decreased considerably since 1914. 
a fact T^hich must be considered in relation to the unusual abundance 
of mone5\ This dass of liabilities, even before the v^ar, was constantly 
declining in importance as compared with thetotal working capital, thus 
showing that the financial strength of the local credit sodeties depended 
essentially on the resources — espedally on the sadngs deposits — 
derived from their own districts. 

The total borrowed capital, consisting of the sum total of the 
several forms of capital we have examined, is set forth for the war years 
in Table X. 


Tabi^E X. — Toted Amomt of Borrouted Capital held by the Ciredit 
Societies from 1914 to 1918 [in marks^. 


1914 ••••.• . ^1,711,173,841 

1915 . 2,01^,919,324 

1916 . 2,343,862,627 

1917 . 2,661,460,033 

1918 . 3.373,316.761 


If we compare the actual figures for borrowed capital with those given 
above for the owned capital on the one hand and the total capital from all 
sources on the other, we obtain the following per.^tages: 
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Years 

Borrowed capital 

Ovmed capital 
% 

— 

— 


1914 .... 

. 95-4 

4.6 

1915 . . . . 

. 95-6 

4.4 

1916 .... 

. 95-8 

4.2 

1917 .... 

. 95-8 

4.2 

1918 .... 

. 96.4 

3.6 


These figures shoi\ a steady deterioration in the rdation between 
the capital owned by the banks and the borrowed capital, a phenomenon 
which must certainly be deemed unfavourable from the standpoint of 
the solvency of the credit societies. The position can only be improved by 
increasing the membert,’ shares and subsidiaiy pa^^ments, which could 
be done without entailing any heaw sacrifice in view of the increased 
financial potentiality of the agricultural population. 

The total amount of borrowed capital and of capital owned by the 
credit societies forms the total liabilities, the whole of the working capital, 
which during the war yeans has attained the figures shown in Table XI, 


Tabee XT. — Amount of Liabilities from 1014 to 1918. 

Year Clarks 

1914 . 1,826,804,768 

1915 . 2.146,374.954 

1916 . 2,452,285,729 

1917 . 2,778,353,564 

1918 . 3,500,183,202 


It is etident that the working cajatal, theKability of the co-operative 
credit societies, shows a steady and notable increase. For the last year 
it attained the huge sum of 3,500,000,000 marks. 


§ 3 . The assets of the AGRicirr,TtrKAi, credit sociemes. 


We have examined the total financial means at the disposal of the 
cre^t societies, the amount of the several forms of capital, tiidr origin, 
thdr ratio to each other. We will now enquire into the use made of this 
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capital, the assets of the societies during the war years, so as to determine, 
by comparing it with the liabilities and on the basis of the difference be¬ 
tween the two, the profits or losses of the societies. 

The main asset consists in the money lent to members, and more 
especially in the loans for definite periods. The sums paid in current ac¬ 
count form almost half of these loans. Table XII shows the total loans 
made to members during the wrar y’ears for each single federation and the 
average amount of loans per society and per member. 

The above table shows that the loans made for fixed periods or on 
current account are highest for the Westphalian Federation (352,700,446 
marks) followed at a considerable distance by Hanover (113,159,039 marks), 
Wiirttemberg (96,667,859 marks), etc. The highest average per credit 
society and per member is that for the Ermland with 705,524 marks and 
3,774 marks respectively; the lowest for Baden with 42,405 marks and 
588 marks req)ectively. The total amount of loans increased somewhat 
during the war but remained wdl behind the growth of borrowed capital 
during that same period. This is e\ 4 dence of the restricted need of credit 
of the farming population during the war years, years during which the 
mon^ which flowed in from the farms to the societies exceeded the demand 
for loans. 

Another asset of the credit societies are their credits with the Central 
Banks. This asset grew dining the war from year to year in a notable 
degree and grew constantly as compared with their indebtedness to the Cen¬ 
tral Banks. In this respect the difference from peace years is remarkable. 
In 1914 those credits amounted to 199 millions of msiks and the indebted¬ 
ness to 135.3 nfiUions; with a margin in favour of the credits of 63.7 million 
marks. In 1915 the credits rose to 277 million and the debts to 108 mil¬ 
lion marks so that the margin rose to 169 million marks. In 1916 this 
tendency continued and the credits rose to 474 millions while the debts 
fell to only 82 million marks so that the credits exceeded the debts by 
392 million marks. In 1917 the credits rose to 730 million® and the debts 
f^ to 60 million marks so that the margin of credits over debts rose to 
730 million marks. Finally, in 1918 credits amounted to 1,160 million 
marks and debts shrank to 34 millions thus showing a margin of 1,126 
million marks in favour of credits. The credits have thus grown six-fold 
and the debts shrunk to one fourth of their former amount during the war, 
so that the difference between them has grown steadily. It is the same phe¬ 
nomenon which we noted above in the case of the loans made by the credit 
societies as compared ivith savings dtposits. In both cases we see large 
financial resources available for the societies which could not be used by 
the rural population to an adequate extent. This money which the war 
brought was again absorbed by the war, more especially in the form of 
subscriptions to national loans, and to the extent of over 4,000 millions 
of marks it was assigned to war purposes, as we showed in the article which 
appeared in our August issue in speaking of the Central Banks. Neverthe¬ 
less, a considerable portion of this money was applied to the credit require- 
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Table XII. — Loam to Members 


1914 j 1915 


Federations Average | xotal Average 1 




per 

1 

amount 

per 

per • 



scxiiety 

'member 1 


society 

member 


Etinlaiid • - • 
Brandeabuig . 
Pamerania • . • 
Posen I . . . . 

» II .... 
«Silesia I . . . . 

. II. . . . 

Sasone\’ .... 
Schleswig-Holstein 


Hanover. I 133,420,342 272,2861 2,6461 142,991,063' 290,632! 2,677 

-WestphaHa. I 440.853,740 442,746 2,57o]i 253,158,184' 462,812! 2489 

Knrliesaeo..| 13,111,867 170,283 l.gogl 12,827,9091 168,788 1,923 

Nassau . 18.787.326 149.106 l,222|| 20,350,992 198.992 I.323 

Bhenish Piussia I.I 55,849,220 443,250 3,12s 1 56,137,406' 454,355 3 , 0*4 

» • n.' 95,891,215 173,089 i,676| 90,338,307 168,228 1,595 

Kingdom of Prussia. ' 984.875,713 175,839 1.870 1,015,976,826 180,010 1,845 

I ill 

XTpper Bavaria. 51.218,149 118,015 1,441 51,098,630 117,739. 1,480 

Lower Havana.f 42.685,191 142.284 1,357 4 *, 355 , 927 l 136,193 1.347 


Upper Palatinate.^ 

Obetfianfaen.i 

Hiiteifrankieti. 

Unterfranken.' 

Sdiwaben..i 

Palatinate..I 

Bavarian Federation {Munich ). | 

Kingdom of Saxony .. 

» of Wurttemberg.i 

■Grand-Duchy of Baden I. . . . .| 

> > II . . . . 

» of Hesse. 

» of Keddenbuig . . . *' 

t of Oldenburg. • • . { 

Alsace-IfOnaine.>' 

I. 

Germany^ l| 


33,0*5.588 

122,773 

1.3621 

32,410,243 

121,387 

1,^00 

27,885,299, 

108,503, 

1399 

28,209,224 

106,050 

1,419 

17,156,558' 

128,997. 

1,633!' 

17,657,025 

129,831 

1,657 

58,388.6681 

110,592! 

1 , 339 | 

58,207,669 

111*451 

1 1,364 

66,782,005 

125,060 

i, 527 | 

70,811,775 

131*620 

1 1,623 

35,7*6.93*1 

133*309 


35,161,1831 

131*198 

1 1.373 

1 

332.868,390' 

122,243! 

1.419, 

335.911,676 

122,506 

1.451 

26,871,683 

86,683 

*.350', 

*7.797.070. 

86,595 

1,344 

1 

— 

_ il 

1 

' 110,948,927 

85,609 

1 7 . 29 c 

580,139, 

48,345 

6II 

622,812 

51*902 

682 

— 

— 

— , 

90,175.451 

194*915 

1,30: 

105,940.498 

300,115 

2,488 

103,604,301 

296,863 

2 , 50 f 

2,993,378 

8o,902j 

2,259 

3,246.247 

87*736 

2 , 45 < 

13,841,670 

187,050^ 

1*617 

15.861.032 

208,698 

i,46< 

9,577415 

44*340, 

754 

1 9,143.348 

40,637 

-1 74 i 

*. 477 , 548 . 886 | 

r 

I 58 , 433 | 

1,744 

1,713,*87,770 

153*452 

![ I, 57 < 


I 45*305,835 647,226 3,267. 47,166,254 673,804 3,415 

1 52,731,611 105,463! 1,9751! 53*130,775 105,628 i ,978| 

I 31*508,770 76*292 1*069' 34.248,140 • 78,551 1,197! 

I 43.330,416 139,776 1*219} 40.908,727 I30,699| 1,139 

I 14,253,203 72,720 1,013 15,087,110 81,114 1,208 

j 85,169,280 108,912 1,349' 85,034,831 106,560 1,325 

I 55,441,619 i68,5i6j i,48i| 57.027,2031 172,810 1,505 

49,386,555 68,879, 1,228 52,402,115! 72,279| 1,209 

' ^ ,714 135*879 2,010. 55,167,8101 147.114 1.906 
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of Af Credit Societies {in marks). 


^ 19x6 

1 

1917 


19x8 


Total 1 

Average j 

Total 

Averse i| 

Total 

Average 

amotmt | 

per 1 
society ' 

per 1 
member 1 

amount 

per 

societ\ 

ptf 1 
member 

amount 

per 1 
society 1 

per 

member 

— 1 

46.372.652 

662,466 

II 

3,372 

43.930,686 

697.332 

3*517 

46,008.195 

705*524 

3*774 

50,119,037 

99.839 

1,831 

48,505,728 

120,774 

2,131 

47,731,990 

107,822 

1*947 

32.377.300 

73.921 

1,029 

30,881,915 

I02;2i8 

1,271 

27,666,125 

104,008 

1,346 

38,350.927 

122,527 

1,088 

36,239,568 

164451 

1,382 

33,0^9,548 

140,833 

1,189 

16,371,363 

80,2521 

1,187 

15,253,252 

77.618 

1,127 

14,237,890 

77.647 

1,086 

81,846,287 

102,437 

1,287 

73,296,384 

123,824 

1487 

65,117,051 

112,751 

1.361 

54,612,469 

165,492 

1,460 

46,799,110 

183,100 

1,558 

45,371.485 

183.203 

1*539 

47.312,073 

65.439 

1,153 

45,130,196 

86,012 

1.368 

43,654,668 

98,4201 

1*259 

48,442,796 

128,156 

1,865 

47,164,778 

139,471 

1,991 

48,126,194 

147*290 

1.356 

137.649.714 

274,750 

2,632 

140,491,652 

291,926 

2.663 

113,359,039 

244,362 

2.283 

252.644,949 

462,720 

2,594 

254,329,8=2 

471*575 

2,649 

352,700,446 640,028 

3,662 

12,838,937 

168,933 

1,934 

12,451,459 

195.383 

2,130 

12,175*404 

191,064 

2,053 

18,590,136 

139.775 

1,213 

18,104.673 

171*223 

1,363 

16,4225083 

157*905 

1*377 

56,2,3,827 

436,014 

3,057 

52 717*379 

457.407 

3,064 

51,640,146 

441*377 

2,943 

69,362,834 

124,753 

1,182 

75,920,631 

146,919 

1,363 

80,328,830 

160,337 

1.47S 

60,176,981 

164,594 

1,491 

56,578.682 

193,131 

1*977 

54*543*219 

165,785 

1.507 

1,023,314,280 

168,780 

1,768 1 

1 

1,001,797.915 

207.4761 

2,056 

1,053.182,313' 

219,825 

2,164 

47,467.410' 

1 

111,951 

1,466 

46,090,662 

126,14x1 

1,471 

1 40,794*559 

122,338! 

1.433 

41,803,877! 

134.418 

1,309' 

39,174,696 

154,131 

1,422 

34,436,662 

172,183 

1*570 

30.132,7151 

115,010 

1,3341 

27,026,456 

137*741 

1,4621 25,592,220 

132,746 

1,386 

28,183,732 

106,354 

1,439 

27*537,393 

128,157 

1.569 

26,447,734 

162,256 

1,907 

17,264,813 

126,947 

1,751' 

16,035,862 

137,088 

1*743 

12,253,588 

164,238 

2*147 

57.547.989 

112,839 

1,380 

54,674,635 

140,044 

1,629 

55,627.295 

138,721] 

1,616 

67.938,421 

126,751 

1,554 

63,331.391 

136,951 

1,620 

1 57.057.2771 

143.335 

1,726 

30,757,233 

115,196 

1,247 

26,971823 

129,998 

1,156 

20,600,434 

87,290 

906 

321,096,190 

1x8,442 

1,418 

300,862,918 

142,279 

i*772| 

' 272,809,769 

143.963 

1,596 

28,569,897 

88,726 

1,323 

27,006,032 

70,561 

910 

1 

20,897,601 

100.735 

1,282 

103,132,513 

79,532 

674 

98,86^291 

78,349 

666| 96,667,7591 

78,528 

667 

557.139 

46,428 

614 

479,214 

44,872 

608 

424,050 

42,405 

58S 

82,016,549 

176,382 

1,192 

70,734,721 

170,139 

1,137 

65,295,423 

201,5291 

1 1.400 

105,664,458 

307,165 

2,805 1 

91,867,618 

272,150 

2,427| 

88,783,366 

265,025 

2,450 

3.163,570 

79,089 

2,338 

3,104,820 

96,944 

2,550 

4,048,835 

126,526 

3,305 

16,347,204 

217,963 

1,843 

20,704,920 

304,013 

2,510 

27,056,913 

403*740 

1 3 373 

8,564,19s 

37,895 

700 

7,280,715 

40,382 

654 

— 

— 

1 — 

11.692,446,195 

146,468 

1.52511,622,703,264 

169,883 

1,716 

1,629,160,029 

181,405 

1.789 
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nients of other forms of co-operation, to which we shall have occasion to 
refer in future articles. 

Lastly, wfith reference to the sums owned b}" the co-operative credit 
societies and held by them in the form of securities, its importance is quite 
insignificant as compared with the total assets, especialh" in the years pre¬ 
ceding the w^ar. This is a result of the sound conviction hdd by these socie¬ 
ties that the deposit of superfluous amounts with the Central Co-operative 
Bank is the most profitable investment to be made of them. The risks 
attending investment in bonds (decline in value, etc.) may interfere with 
the normal working of these credit societies and even affect their solvency. 
The large increase in the holdings in such bonds of recent j’^ears is account¬ 
ed for by subscriptions to war loans made by the co-operative societies. 
For the last 3''ear under consideration, iqiS, 7,186 co-operative credit so¬ 
cieties, that is to S2cy less than half, for the whole of O^ermany, replied to 
the enquiry as to the mon^* the}’ had invested in bonds, and the value of 
the bonds which this number of societies hdd amounted to 471,575,038 
marks (in 1914 1,349 'Crt.-dit societies ow’ned bonds to the value of 
26,595. 535 marks). 

The*total assets for the war 3’ears were the following: 


Table XIII, — Value of Assets for Years from IQ14 to 1918 

marks). 


Year 


Anruiit 


1914 . 1,826,518,027 

1915 . 2,156,871,735 

1917. 2,460,907,396 

1917 . 2,789,684,970 

1918 . 3.515.167,377 


We thus see that in five years’ time the assets have almost doubled 
and have always exceeded the liabilities for the corresponding years. 


§ 4. Profits ajjd i.ossss of the co-operative credit societies. 

We will conclude by a reference to the profits and losses of the cred¬ 
it societies and thdr amount. A comparison between the assets 
and the liabilities of each year shows the results set forth in Table XTV. 
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Tabee XIV. — Profits miA Losses far the Years 1914 to 1918 
(m mark^). 




^ I,iabilstiL*. 

Profits 


1914 

1,826,512,027 

1,826,804,768 


292,741 

1915 • • 

2,156,871,435 

2.146,374.954 

10,496,481 

— 

19x6 

• 2,460,907,396 

2,452,285,729 

8,621,667 

— 

1917 

• 2,789,684,970 

2,778.353.564 

11.331.406 

— 

19x8 . . . 

1.315.167.277 

3,500,183,202 

14.984.075 

— 


The excess of losses over profits in 1911 in explained partly by the 
hea\y losses in Hesse as a result of the failure of the local co-operative bank. 
In the followung j^ear, 1915, the profits attained the large amount of over 
19 million marks, which is accounted for more especially by the improved 
situation of the Hesse co-operative societies. In 1916 the increased 
losses were due to Wurttemberg and the Rhenish Prussia III, which are in^ 
eluded for the first time in the statistical returns. The profits have dedined 
as compared with 1915. The figures for 1917 and ic)i8 show a marked im¬ 
provement on the whole, but the losses are still numerous. In 1918 the 
losses incurred in 608 cases rise to 1,345,492 marks, but they are offset 
by profits realised b3^ 10,325 credit societies amounting to 16,329,567 marks. 
A policy of ever lower rates of interest, capable direction and inspection 
of business, enable the societies to avoid loss, and thus increases by the 
amount of net profits the capital owned by the societies and strengthens 
their reser\^es to meet all contingencies. This improvement has been 
slowl5" taking place in the case of the agricultural credit societies during 
the war years, and has contributed much to establish them on that sound 
economic basis which will enable them to carry on their operations success¬ 
fully. 


♦ 

This retrospective re\dew of the development of the agricultural 
credit societies shows that their expansion during the war has not kept 
pace with the pre-war period, but that on the other hand the societies 
have been consolidating their position, enlarging their sphere of activity, 
and extending their operations beyond the field of agriculture so as to em¬ 
brace the war economx' of the country as a whole. 
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IIISCELJ AXEOUS I^'FOEMATIOX RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


FRANCE- 

THE FIRST AGRICUI^TURAE CONGRESS ORGANIZED BV THE GENERAL CON¬ 
FEDERATION OF I^OUR. — La main-d?(Biivre asncole, Paris, June 1920. 

The first agricultural congres® organized hy the Federation of Agricul¬ 
tural Workers, affiliated to the General Confederation of Labotur, was held 
at Limoges on 4, 5 and b April last. Delegates were sent to the confer¬ 
ence by more ti^n 150 out of the 202 unions affiliated to the Federation 
of Agricultural Workers. These 202 organizations are divided thus: 

H6rault 31; Landes 23; Nie\Te 22; IMarne iS; Seine-et-Mame 16; 
Gard 13; Cher 12 ; Aude 10 ; PAuren^s-Orientales 8; Seine-et-Oise 8; 
Haute-Vienne 6; Aube 6 ; Gironde 3 ; Yonne 3; Oise 2 ; Basses-Pyrenees 
2 ; Nord 2 ; Dordogne 2 ; Loiret i; Jura i; Aisne i; Allier i; Eure-et- 
Loire i; Calvados i; Avejron i; Seine i; Charente i; C6te-d'Or 1; 
Algerie (Oran) i. There are thus 31 departments in which the agricultural 
trade union movement has obtained a foothold. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

A. The Labour Crisis. — “ The Congress recognizes that the general 
unrest under which the population of rural workers is suffering is only the 
consequence of bad organization of work and of the perpetuation of obso¬ 
lete methods of cultivation, absolutely opposed to modem technical 
progress and the public needs ; 

" That the crisis in agricultural labour is onlj’^ the result of the state 
of want and poverty in which the workers of the land have been constant 
ly plunged ; 

That it is absolutely necessary to take energetic measures to re-esta¬ 
blish equilibrium in agricultural production ; 

“ The Congress declares the necessity for the intensification of pro¬ 
duction by working all lands capable of being cultivated, by the use of 
improved machinery, and particularly by motor cultivation, as well as by 
a greater use of chemical manures; 

" To diminish the effects of the rural exodus and to keep the worker 
on the land it is in dispensable to give him means of existence equal to those 
given to workers in industry and trade, and to guarantee him higher wages 
and shorter working days, and it is also desirable that he should benefit 
by all the labour laws; 
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The Congress decares that the use of foreign and colonial labour must 
be strictly supervised and controlled; that the emplojTnent of such labour 
must not be allowed to cause competition on the labour market, such 
labour being only employed to make up any deficiencj" in the home supply 
where such occurs ; 

“ It also considers that as a means of doing aura}' with the longperiods 
of unemployment to which rural workers are subject, it absolutelj^ ne- 
cessarj" to create and develop small rural industries; 

It expresses its wish to see a system of labour exchanges in which 
both employers and workers are represented extended and developed 
under the control of the unions on the same conditions on which it 
works for wage earners in industry and trade in those departments where 
the unions have been able to impose their will; 

It asks that all private or clandestine emplo3nnent agencies, which 
still exist, should be closed ; 

“ The Congress raises an energetic protest against the use of nulitary 
labour in agricultural work, which seems to be nothing but a disguised in- 
terv’ention of the army in labour disputes ; 

“ Finally the Congress cannot in‘-ist too strongl3’ on the need for 
unions of farm workers, woodmen, horticultural workers, \dneyard workers, 
resin-gatherers, hoop-makers, etc., reminding them that it is on their 
pow’cr and their action that the realization of the desired ends depends 
and it invites them to neglect no means to these ends. " 

B. — Socitil Education, — The Congress recommends the formation 
of dubs for studying, libraries, etc., within the workers' unions. 

C. — Accideiits during Work , — Work being necessary" for the orsx - 
munity and being carried out for its profit, any acddent occurring to a 
w'orker should be helped by the community-. 

The Congress accepts the condusions of a report asking: 

1. That the liability shall not fall on the employer alone, but on the 
community ; 

2 . That all possible means -shall be adopted for the due discharge 
of tlie liability ; 

3. That compensation for injury shall be complete ; 

4. That compensation be paid to all victims of accidents during 

work ; 

5. That spediil methods bhall be employed in treating victims of 
these acddents; 

0. That an insurance fund be created for the benefit of victims 
of acddents. 

The following motion was adopted : 

“ The agricultural workers, inasmuch as they are an iutegrd part of 
the sovereign French people, demand from Parliament the equality which 
is denied to them b}"" the non-application to them of the labour laws which 
benefit their comrade*^ in industries and trade ; 
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'They pledge themselves by constant agitation to demand from their 
parliamentary representatives the extension to all workers of the laws 
relating to accidents during work, arbitration, social protection and 
inspection of work. 

D. Chambers of Agriculture. —The object of these not being suffi¬ 
ciently defined, the following resolution was adopted; 

“ The Congress declares that it will take no part in the Chambers of 
Agriculture as they are constituted at present. ” 

E. Profit Sharing. — The following resolution was adopted : 

“ The Congress considering that profit sharing in all its forms is con¬ 
trary’ to the aims of trade unionism; that it is a means for the employ’ers 
to insure their power ; that it could only be just when it permits workers' 
organizations.to share in the management of works, mines and farms,which 
our employ’ers refuse; 

Considering further that profit sharing is a trick to produce enhanc¬ 
ed profits without benefiting our comrades ; 

“ The Congress rejects al^ participation in profits and declares that it 
desires only to realize trades union aims; the suppression of mastership 
and the realization of that harmonious society to which we all aspire. " 

F. Eight Hours Dav. — “ Considering the danger which there 
would be to agricultural production in maintaining the present agricul¬ 
tural working hours, which reduce land workers to an inferior social pos¬ 
ition, so that they find themselves attracted towards industrial occupa¬ 
tions because of better regulated work; 

" The Congress declares its desire to bring about the eight hours day 
for agriculture." 

G. General Rcsoluimi. — Before separating the Congress finished its 
deliberations by adopting the following general resolution: 

" The Agricultural Congress, ha\’ing enquired into the causes of the 
agricultural crisis, is of opinion that they are due— 

“ I. To the general principles which at present govern economic or¬ 
ganization ; 

** 2. To the inferiority of the social position of agricultural workers. 

** The Congress considers that up to the present day all remedies of what¬ 
ever nature that the present order has tried have only been palliatives, the 
only result of which has been the consolidation of the individualistic 
regime; 

The Congress considers that agriculture, like industry, cannot avoid 
social and technical evolution; that production should not be individ-. 
ual, but entirely social, whence it results that the emancipation of labour 
follows on the exploitation by the community’ of all the resources of produc¬ 
tion. For these reasons the artisan dass wMch has been developed in agri- 
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culture is one of the greatest obs»tacles to the increase of production and to 
the improvement even of the social conditions of the small farmer ; 

“ The Congress also requests that the work of che Economic Council 
of Labour (organization for studj’’ of the General Confederation of Labour) 
and the action of the Federation should bear on the foUomng points, ap¬ 
plicable both to the mother countr5* and to ihe colonies and which are 
calculated to produce an immediate improvement: 

“ I. Opposition to any social or economic mea'^ure which would tend 
to presence artificially the agricultural arti*aii class ; 

“2. The consolidation of holdings in France ; 

To be efficacious the consolidation should afiect a uhole commune, 
or at any rate a sufficiently large piece of land to allow of the adoption .of 
modern methods of cultivation; 

‘ This cultivation should be organized by means of co-operative so¬ 
cieties on trade union lines which should benefit by special advantages: 

“3. The founding of public domains so that all lands lacking direct 
heirs should return to the community; 

**4' In the regions devastated by the war domains to be cultivated 
collectively should be immediatelt’^ instituted ; 

5 (a) Bringing the .social and econonaic conditions of agricultural 
workeis of both sexes into harmony with those of other workers ; 

** (b) Application of the eight hours day to agriculture in general; 

“ (c) Establishment of a minimum wage; 

(d) Insurance in case of accidents during woik for wage earners, 
small farmers, fanners, owners and metayers b}’ means of a national 
insurance fund ; 

“ (e) Campaign against drunkenness; 

“ (f) Extension of arbitration, inspection of w’ork and of social h}’- 
giene, creation of permanent delegates of agriculture in general, regulation 
of metayage and letting contracts. 

" b. Establishment of special compulsory agricultural education com¬ 
plementary to primary education ; establishment of technical education, 
undertaken by specialists, compulsor}- up to 18 years of age ; possibility 
for all of a superior technical and practical education. *' 


UNITED STATES. 


AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATIOX IN JkONNESOTA. — Hron^-S (H. J.): 20o,ooj,(;t>o oo 
for Co-operator? . Organi'sccl Farmers in the Stale oi Mmne.'iota do an Ttmnenbc r>ifcinLSS, 
Xotlhwes* Farmsteatl, Vol. 21, No. y ; Alwrtleen (S. D.„ i IMay 1920. Xojthwc^ein Xational 
Banl Rtnneru^ Vol XII, No. i: IMiime.ipofe, April iqjo. 

In the State of Itfinnesota, agiicoltuial co-operation is more highly 
developed than in any other State of the American Union. There are in 
Minnesota some 3,300 farmers’ co-operative oi^anizatious, whereas the 
State of Iowa, which comes second, numbers only about 2,000. 
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Except in tlie case of three fpims of co-operative society figures do not 
exist for any year later than 1917. The foUowing table shows the number 
of each kind of society in that year, or (where the figures are available) 
in 1918 or 1919. 


Xind 

Df 

D ite 

to which figures 

Number 

of 

orgsnization 

relate 

organizations 

Creameries . 

• • 1917 

643 

Elevators . 

. . 1918 

390 

Livestock shipping . 

• • 1917 

400 

Cheese factories!. 

• • 1917 

52 

Stores . 

• • 1917 

102 

Potato associations. 

. . 1919 

75 

Eire Insurance. 

• ■ 1917 

159 

Telephone companies. 

• • 1917 

950 

Buving dubs. 

• • 1917 

100 

Horse breeding associations. 

• ■ 1917 

73 

Breed assodations . 

• • 1917 

28 

Country breeders’ assodations . . . 

• • 1917 

25 

Bull associations . 

• • 1917 

8 

Cow-testing assodations. 

• • 1917 

15 

Farmers* lumber j'ard's . 

. . 1919 

30 

[Miscellaneous. 

• • 1917 

1.2 


Co-operative dev'itors. — The co-operative elevators numbered 390 
in 1918, an increase of 34 over the preceding year. The total number of 
devators and mills in the State was 1,605, so that the co-operative elevators 
were 24.3 per cent, of the total. In the year ending 31 August 191Q, how¬ 
ever, the total amount of grain handled by the elevators and mills was 
136,667,877 bushds, of which the co-oi)erative elevators handled 64,676,194 
bushds, or 39.9 per cent, of the whole amount. 

The fiist co-operative elevator was formed in IMinnesota in 1S76; 
one more was added in 1884 and 10 in all are known to have been organized 
and doing business before 1890. Progress was slow during the next decade, 
only 20 new devators having been organized. In 1901 they began to be 
organized more rapidly and in each subsequent year there has been a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the number. 

In one county, Clearwater, the grain trade is entirely in the hands of 
the co-operative elevators; in another, Lincoln, they handle 82.7 per cent, 
of the grain and in seven others they handle more than 60 per cent. 
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Most of the co-operative elevators are also supplying their members 
with agricultural requisites, such as fuel, twine, machinery’, flour, feeding 
stuffs, oil and cement. As a rule this businei*s is confined to a few staple 
necessities which do not fluctuate greatly in price and are closely associated 
with grain growing. 

The primary object of the co-operative elevators w^as to obtain for the 
farmers a better and surer local market, but they are now' seeking to obtain 
a footing in the great grain markets of the country side by side with the 
existing grain commission firms. 

Co-operative dairy societies. — The co-operative creameries are doing 
a very large business. They manufactured 75,325,732 pounds of butter in 
1917 and 83,500,000 pounds in 1918. At the present time two-thirds of 
the blitter produced in the State is being manufactured in co-operative 
creameries. In 24 counties the co-operative creameries do an aggregate 
busine^ of more than a million dollars, the largest total being in Ramsey 
county, where it amounts to $5,622,000. 

Compared with the manufacture of butter, cheese making has made 
small progress. The latest figures show S3 factories, of w^hich 52 are co¬ 
operative. In 1914 about $730,000 wrere paid hy co-operative cheese fac¬ 
tories to their milk suppliers. 

There is an important co-operative society, the Twin City ABlk Pro¬ 
ducers, w'hich sells w'hole milk, handling the output of about 3,000 dairy 
farms. 

Livestock marketing. — At the present time fully 70 per cent, of all the 
livestock shipped passes through the hands of co-operative shipping as¬ 
sociations, of which there are about 450 in the State. The plan adopted by 
these associations is the simple one of paying the manager a percent^e 
on the consignments rather than a fixed salary. Usually- a membership 
fee is charged, but the amount is very small, as little money is needed for 
equipment. 

It is only in the past eleven years that this form of co-operation has 
begun to de\'elop rapidly, though there are a few shipping associations 
which wrere in existence before that time. Statistics compiled for the year 
1914 show-ed that 82 associations, about three-Jilhs of all then in existence, 
did a total business of $5,750,000. In 1918, it is estimated, 400 associa¬ 
tions did a business of $ 33,000,000, having shipi>ed iS,oo('> car-loads of stock. 

The sa\ing to the members is thought to be about 8 40 per car-load. 

Various attempts have been made to carry- the co-operative system a 
step further and to enter'into direct relations with the packers. In one 
instance, a farmers’ organization has even undertaken meat-packing itself, 
but it IS too early yet to measure the probability^" of success. 

Potato marketing. — Within the past ten yj-ears potato-growing has 
greatly increased in Minnesota. Co-operative associations for the market¬ 
ing of potatoes have sprung up and about 20 such associations were reported 
in 1917. In 1919 a movement wras started for the organization of a central 
selling agency similar to that which had been established in Michigan. 

As a result, the IVIinnesota Potato Exchange was formed in January 
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last. Up to the present, 33 local farmers" associations have joined the cen¬ 
tral organization and it is thought that ultimatel}* about 100 toII do so. 

Farmers' telcphmics, — Very numerous are the farmers’ telephone 
companies, which have been organized within the last 20 years. They 
now number nearly i ,000. The rates are low compared with those charged 
by non-co-operative companies in the cities, being usually not more 
than $i per month. 

Farmers' mutual insurance companies. — These have been very suc¬ 
cessful. In 1916 they did business at a cost of is 1.70 per § 1,000 of insurance 
carried, as against S 4.60 per $ 1,000 for the competing stock companies. 
They paid out for losses, during a five-5'-ear period, 71.3 per cent, of their 
receipts, as aganist 52.5 per cent, for the stock companies. 

In addition to fire insurance companies there are several co-operative 
hail and cyclone companies which have given satisf actor5- results. 

Federatiov. — The tendencj’ of co-operarion in ]\Iinnesota is in the 
direction of stronger business organizations and the federation of local 
associations into central bodies which will act as bming or selling agencies 
for the local associations. 


OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


AGRICUIfTURAIy CO-OPEJRATION IN 1019 — Rewit of the Daiid and Ae^it-iiltutal 

Bank of South -kfrlcc tor the Year ended 31 December 1919. jehanneeburg, iqco. 

. Agricultural co-operative societies in South Africa being largely 
financed by the Land and Agricultural Bank, the Report of the Bank 
contains a large amount of information regarding their working. It should 
be noted, however, that the Bank is onl3’^ empowered to lend to co-opera¬ 
tive societies in which the liabilitj" of the members is unlimited, and that 
a number of societies on a limited liabilit^r basis has been formed in 
recent y^ears, notablj’ in Cape Province and in Xatal. 

Make Selling Societies. — AH the important maize selling s9cieties 
in the Transvaal and tw o of the Free State societies are affiliated to the Cen¬ 
tral Agenc}* for Co-operative Societies, Ltd., through which all their maize 
is sold. The remaining maize societies of the Free State have up to the 
present been working independently, but they have recently established a 
Central Agency at Bethldiem. The ^^stem tlius combines localization 
in collecting the maize at convenient centres with centralization in the 
sale* 

Upon ddivery the maize is graded and an advance paid to the member. 
When the whole crop has been sold (usually^ by the end of May) the 
net realized value for each grade is ascertained and the difference between 
that amount and the sum advanced is paid to the member. The advance 
is fixed at the beginning of each maize season by representatives of all the 
maize societies who meet at Johannesburg usually in June of each year. 
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The Ivand and Agricultural Bank ib also represented at the meeting and 
the advance is subject to the approval of the Land Bant Board. The 
Board’s policy is to keep the advance as low as possible, but directors of 
societies prefer to base it on anticipated market values throughout the har¬ 
vest year. They argue that unless the advance bears some relation to the 
price offered by outside dealers and speculators at the time of delivery 
members would be tempted to seU outside their societies. If there were 
no competition the advance would be based on the cost of production. 

The advances for the igig-ao season were fixed at 12s. a bag for grade 
No. 2, and iis. 6d. a bag for grades 3,4,5 and b. The advance of 12s. was 
subsequently increased in the case of some societies to 15s. a bag. The dif¬ 
ference between these advances and the net realized values was expected 
to be 5s. or bs. a bag. 

It has been alleged that the operations of the maize co-operative 
societies are largel}" lesponsible for the high price of maize. The Report of 
the Land Bank states that the co-operative organization amongst maize 
farmers does not aim at forcing up prices. Its object is to give the fanner 
his fair share of the price paid by the consumer and to provide machiner}’ 
to reach the consumer who is prepared to paj the highest price, no matter 
in what part of the world he ma5'' be. The operations of the co-operative 
societies prevent the periodical flooding of the market and the temporar\^ ^ 
depression of irrices immediatel3" after the crop has been reaped and this 
influence acts beneficially’' not only on members of societies, but also to a 
limited degree on the maize producers as a whole. To this extent co-oper¬ 
ative societies exercize some form of control, btit they’ do not force up prices 
for the simple reason that their members’ produce is only a fractional part 
of the crop produced in the Union. Thus the 1Q19-20 maize crop was 
estimated to be roughly’ 8,000,000 bags of which co-operative societies 
received from their members only’ 553,ioo bags. 

Dairy Live Stock Societies. — The main purpose of these societies 
is to supply members with dairy’ live stock, a hmit of £300 usually’ being 
placed on the value of stock supplied to any’ one member. At the end 
of 1919 there were seven such societies in the Orange‘Free State and nine 
in Natal. 

It has been considered desirable to Hmit the piembership of these 
societies to a small number in older to ensure proper bUper\'ision by’ the 
members over one another. In some cases the numbei was Uiiiited to 
seven, the minimum permitted under “fhe co-operath’c laws, but this 
occasionally^ produced the curious result that on the death or resignation 
of a member it became necessary’ to dissolve the society. It is, therefore, 
urged that there should be some margin above the statutory minimum 
of seven. 

Cheesemaking Societies. — Only three societies of this kind have 
been formed, all of them in the Orange Free State. One of these has been 
absorbed by" a larger co-operative creamery ; another, after giving satisfac¬ 
tory results in iqi6 and 1917, gave disappointing results in 1918. The 
third society had not y’et completed the erection of buildings and plant. 
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Siaiistics of Unlimited Liability Societies. — The ntunber, membei^hip, 
and approximate capital value of members of unlimited liability societies 
were as follows: 
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ivdy societies with limited liability and they have formed a central 
organization embracing the whole of South Africa. 

The tobacco-growers have organized themsdves on unlimited liability 
lines in the Transvaal but have adopted limited liability in the Free State, 
the Cape and Rhodesia. Their societies are combined in the South x 4 irican 
Tobacco Growers’ Association, which however is not a trading concern 
The wine farmers are also organized in a non-trading association. 

Proposals have been made for federating all the existing provincial 
and South African central organizations. The main purpose of such a 
federation would be to act as broker in sdling produce overseas and in 
purchasing farm requisites. 



Part II; Insurance and Thrift 
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AUSTRIA. 

HAIL INSURANCE DURING THE WAR 

by Herman Kaixbrunner, Agricultural Bnguieer. 


SOURCES : 

Der Assekuraxz-Compa^s. Internationaie^ Jahrbuch pcr Versicherungswesen. 

Pubti^e<l by G. Wischnio-w’sky. Year^^ 2?, 2{, 25, 26, 27. Vienna, 1915-1920. 

Reports op the variotts hail insurance institutes. 

In the Austrian Empire prior to its dissolution hail insurance was 
undertaken by variously organised institutions. Besides those which 
were founded as joint-stock companies there were mutual non-profit- 
making institutions and in Lower Austria there ^vas also a Pro\dncial 
Institute, which still continues to receive from the administration of the 
province an annual contribution of 80,000 cro'vnis. These institutions in 
general show little alteration o\\ing to the war. The state of insurance 
before the war and in 1917, the last year for which we have annual reports, 
is almost the same. But this stability is not caused merely by stagnation 
in the development of these institutions. It was the result rather of two 
opposite movements. On the one hand the number of insured persons 
diminished; on the other hand the values insured increased owing to the 
general rise in values. 

The mobilization of a large number of the staffs, the danger and insuf¬ 
ficient nourishment have retarded w-ork and largely increased the time taken 
in getting out statistics and accounts. Since the acthdties of many of 
these hail insurance companies covered large tracts of country the dis¬ 
solution of the Austrian Empire means nothing short of ruin for many of 
the companies which carried on. As a result of the setting up of the front¬ 
iers of the several States which succeeded to it, the postal service in all 
this territory became very irregular, travelling became almost impos¬ 
sible and money could no loiter be s€?nt from one place to another. In 
addition, then, as is still often the case today, frontiers were not very dearly 
defined and the reciprocal economic conditions of these States were 
not clear. It is not only the existence of particular enterprises which 
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are thus compromised, but the conclusion of business undertaken in X918 
and 1919 is impossible, and years must still pass before many of the insti¬ 
tutions will be in a position to furnish exact accounts to which no excep¬ 
tion can be taken. 

The high prices of agricultural products have not however aroused 
more interest in hail insurance as one might have expected. On the con¬ 
trary, the interest has decreased in spite of the fact that the companies 
have taken much trouble in trying to attract new custom by increasing 
their propaganda. The cause of this state of affairs is that an insurance 
undertaken on the old scale of values at faifly low premiums is of no \’alue 
today given the prices now current, whereas an insurance entered into 
today the value of which was commensurate with present prices would entail 
much too liigh premiums : the person who would pay' at these rates would 
have little perspicacity. Properties situated in regions which experience 
has shown are frequently visited by (hsasters from hail are the onl^^ ones 
which have perseveringly remained faithful to the insurance companies. 
The proprietors count on certainly getting back the high premituns which 
they have paid. These are, of course unprofitable clients for an insur¬ 
ance company. 

We will show now, by means of short tables, the course of the develop¬ 
ment of Austrian hail-insurance companies during the war. 


Table I. — “ Wiener Versicherungsgesellschaft. " 


Insured Reinsurance Damages Share 

Years values Premiums premiums paid of reinsarers- 

1913 37,382,247 1,423,937 488,550 1,066,482 185,647 

1914 31,230,615 642,786 1,118,332 581,346 843,032 

1915 . 30,133,930 570,493 1,191,838 439,315 706,752 

1916 33,542,866 664,113 1,300,980 862,524 1,617,213 

1917 44,293,791 834,437 1,486,153 377,438 576,089 

Table II — “ Osterreichischcr Phdnix, k, k. privilegierie 
VersicJienmgs^geseUschaft ** of Vumia. 

Insured Reinsurance Dam^cs Share 

Years values Premhuns premiums paid of reinsurexs 

crowns 

1913 99,334,712 1,104,503 1,368,913 685,523 839,239 

1914 . 87,658,678 1,451,987 852,235 1,292,618 732,062 

1915 74,346,550 1,387,806 539,530 855,481 329,71a 

1916 . 91,765,603 1,873,270 574,263 2,348,976 692,197 

2917. 105,488,178 2,300,357 686,681 1,064,417 322,502 
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Table III. — “ Dmiau, k. k, privilegierle osterreichische 
Versicherungsgeselhchaft** of Vienna. 



Insured 


Reinsurance 

Damages 

Share 

Years 

values 

Premiums 

premiums 

paid 

of reinsurers 

1913 . 

48,758,748 

1,188,621 

298,455 

953,871 

197,266 

1914 . 

. 46,106,942 

I 124,004 

283,99s 

746,357 

198,052 

1915 . 

49,245,460 

1,331,744 

178,568 

1,091,121 

122,035 

19x6. 

56,013,371 

1,449,620 

209,759 

1,764,768 

— 

1917 . 

60,201,370* 

1,614.141 

244,630 

999,012 

133,138 



Table 

IV. — The 

Meridionale ” of 

Trieste. 




Insured 


Reinsurance 

Damages 

Share 

Years 

Number 

values 

. Premiums 

premiums 

paid 

of reinsurers 


policies 

crouns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

1913 . . . . 

• 33,745 

177,513,652 

5,514,404 

624,327 

4 , 177*577 

703,313 

1914 . . . . 

. 33,522 

183,614,901 

5,539*510 

591,882 

4,346,778 

309,-107 

1915 . . - . 

. 37,870 

189,792,376 

5,527*083 

682,433 

4,304,032 

548,282 

1916 . . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Tbe war prevented this Society from continuing to carry- on business 
in Austria and the closing of accounts for 1916 could not be finished 
in time. 


Table V. — Wechseheitigc Veysichemngsgesellschaft of Cracow. 



Number 

Insured 

values 

Premiums 

ReinsuTance 

pr,.TninTn<a 

Damages 

paid 

Share 

of reinsurers 

Years 

of 

— 

— 

— 


crowits 


policies 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

1913 . . . • 

• 13,977 

101,513,623 

1,041,463 

10,83,185 

826,298 

825,663 

1914 . . . . 

• 13,138 

— 

1,190,353 

983,433 

799,195 

1,058,253 

1915 . . - . 

— 

23,913,279 

278,948 

181,345 

008,905 

36,894 

1916 . . . . 

• 5,782 

61,112,542 

660,273 

444,797 

629,997 

499,676 

1917 . . - . 

• 5,814 

68 , 971,744 

1,364,402 

500,866 

466,872 

355,487 


Table \T. 

— “ Land^djirischafilicke gegenseitige VeYsichernngsgesellscliaft " 
of Prague. 

Insured Reinsurance Damages Share 


Number 

values 

Premiums 

premhuns. 

paid 

of reinsarets 

Years 

of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


policies 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

1913 .... 

. 10,183 

13,713,540 

191.737 

134,305 

141,235 

88,237 

19x4 .... 

. 9,106 

12,502,470 

184,376 

119,071 

113,840 

73,195 

1915 ... * 

• 7,457 

1^,557,710 

204,3x6 

159,223 

100,370 

77,271 

19x6 .... 

. 6,284 

13.133.900 

168,891 

169,663 

167,046 

148,166 

1917 .... 

• 4,669 

11.465.330 

177,610 

127,274 

76,123 

58.348 
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Table \"II. — “ K, k. privilegierte mahriscJi-schlesiscJie T'‘m2r/z^r?m£|s- 

anstalt ” oj Brumi. 


Years 

Nuzaber 

of 

Insured 

values 

Premiums 

Reinsurance 

premiums 

Damages 

paid 

Share 

of reinsurers 


policies 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crovtns 

1913 . - • . 

• 3,074 

8,495,653 

— 

— 


— 

1914 . . . . 

. . 2,822 

7,996,153 

46,497 

139,480 

15,858 

47,573 

1915 . . . - 

. . — 

— 

55.431 

166,295 

ia ‘,996 

38,990 

19x6 . . . . 

. . 2,2X0 

7,881,888 

47,063 

141,196 

35,055 

33,055 

1917 . . . - 

. . — 

— 

44,887 

134,662 

8,310 

*4,931 


Table VIII. — " K, k, privilegierU wechselseitige Bra^idschadm 
VersichermgsanstaW of Vienna. 



Years 

Numbei 

of 

policies 

Insured 

values 

crowns 

Premiums 

crowns 

Rein. 

surance 

pre¬ 

miums 

crowns 

Damages 

paid 

crowns 

Share 

of 

reinsureis 

crowns 

Number 

of 

locaU 
ities 
affected 
by hail 

• 

Number 
ot mem¬ 
bers to 
whom 
damages 
were 
paid 

Z900 


, . 766 

1,346,021 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62 

136 

1905 


. • 1,848 

2,619,878 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IZI 

391 

1910 


- • 3,503 

3 , 197 , 33 * 

— 

— 

— 

— 

312 

1,451 

1913 


.. 1,787 

*,6*5,416 

16,3*3 

49,534 

14,903 

42,279 

116 

434 

1914 


• • 1,345 

2,413,220 

14,683 

44,040 

9,630 

28,890 

99 

350 

1915 


. • 1,268 

*,632,369 

16,706 

49,910 

14,078 

42,235 

123 

423 

1916 


. . 1,427 

3 ,i **,794 

18,237 

54,712 

*3,297 

75.891 

147 

505 

1917 


- . 1,057 

2,300,227 

14,833 

44,500 

12,176 

36,592 

93 

231 


Table IX. — “ IVechselseitige Branihchadtn Vcrsicherun^umstaJt ” of (rViiz. 


1913 

IyI 4 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Number 

ot 

policies 

Insured 

values 

crowns 

Premiums 

crowns 

857 

1,290,530 

7,292 

94-7 

1,401,967 

9.163 

973 

1,803,183 

10,378 

935 

1,973,183 

12,104 

751 

1,721,140 

11,583 


Rein¬ 

surance 

premiums 

Damages 

paid 

Share 
uf lem- 
surers 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

i 8 , 7 iy 

6,771 

15.633 

20,408 

7,183 

15,401 

*0,731 

13,722 

23,303 

*9,581 

9,496 

18,535 

23,127 

9,95* 

19,576 


Years 
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Table X. — " Erste bdhmiscJie wechsdseiiige VersicherwtgsansktU “ 

of Prague. 



Number 


Reinsu¬ 

rance 

Damages 

Share 
of reiu- 


Years of 

Premiums 

premiums 

paid 

suters 


members 

— 

— 

— 

— 



cro^«ns 

cru^ns 

cro\ms 

croums 

1913 

. 3,662 

571,943 

587,697 

3 ^ 5,510 

230,484 

1914 

. 7.854 

278,831 

587,738 

175,023 

370,969 

1915 


374,190 

738,704 

204,983 

335,865 

1916 

. 6.83S 

962,460 

753,078 

1.164,757 

973,990 

1917 


695,629 

762,070 

337,650 

257,23s 


Table XI. — “ Slavia ” of 

Prague. 




Insured 


Reinsu¬ 

rance 

Damages 

Share 
of rein¬ 


Years 

Premiums 

premiums 

paid 

surers 

1913 


189,462 

289,048 

93,393 

133,838 

1914 


176,617 

272,196 

iis ,756 

180,961 

1915 


321,876 

389,672 

150,734 

270,977 

1916 


206,048 

371,245 

224,660 

400,1x6 

1917 


191,963 

375,864 

88,776 

178,067 

Table XII. yiederosterreichische Landsversicherungsanstalt ** of 

Vienna. 



Number Number 

Number 

Insured 

Total 

pre- 

Years 

of 

01 

uf 

values 

miums 


communes insurances 

policies 

crowns 

crowns 

1913. 

. • . 1,503 

11,818 

10,307 

15,439,040 

175,014 

1914. 

. . . 1,512 

xx,642 

10,328 

15,804,000 

177,844 

1915. 

. . . 1,474 

«,359 

9,914 

17,734,900 

216,13« 

19x6. 

. . . 1,479 

11,967 

10,487 

22,722,3x0 

442,059 

1917. 

• . • 1,383 

10,377 

9,176 

2 X,ioi, 84 o 

*37,931 

Table 

XIII. — Insured Values in crouns. ^ 


Products and cultures 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Giass-land, clover and pas- 






tillage . 

47,570 

63,650 

48,580 

91,960 

101,990 

Wheat, rye, barley .... 
Pii 3 se, potatoes, zoaisse, tur¬ 

10,437,849 

10,997.811 

12,407,520 

15,863,880 

14,452,590 

nips, cabbed, oats. . 
Oleagmous plants, textile 

4.483,343 

4,348,632 

4,513,020 

5,866,820 

5,604,750 

plants, seed dover . . 

77,590 

33,317 

52,220 

142,890 

160,750 

Seed beetroots. 

Badewheat.. 

1 1,098 

^0 

1,360 

90 

980 

Vines . 

369,260 

3x6,560 

691,930 

734.730 

746,690 

TegetaUes. 

X 6,230 

17,190 

13,180 

15,380 

31,290 

Bruit crops. 

4,100 

6,720 

7,090 

6,330 

2,800 

Oompensatloa paid. . . . 

188,971 

169,085 

204,328 

254,436 

x 80,612 
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This institution of Lower Austria, founded in 1899, confines it ac¬ 
tivities in accordance with its articles of association to i,boo communes. 
It works on a basis of very low premiums and has frequent^ sustained 
hea\’3- losses. Because of this the year 1916 saw its accounts closed with 
a deficit of 148,755 crowns. It receives from the proidndal administration 
an annual subvention of 80,000 crcwns. 

ilention should also be made of insurance as applied to the sugar 
industry. 


Table XIV. — Ini>urancc of Sn^ar Beds. 



Value 

Insurance 

In’fturance 

Num- 


of 

ot 

against 

Years 

insured 

cainage 

ladk 

of 

beet* 

of beets 

ot profits 

meni' 


crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

bers 

1913. 

. 317.636,787 

3,388,082 

7,636,599 

222 

1914. 


3,722,690 

8,375,899 

221 

1915. 


4,811,898 

7,202.775 

22 X 

19x6.. 

. 297,454,223 

4 , 753 , 1^2 

15,271,478 

222 

1917. 


4 027,139 

15,655,730 

22X 









Part III: Credit 


FRANCE. 


CREDIT FOR THE CX.XTIVATIOX OF DESERTED EAKDS. 


OOTICIAX SOLTICE: 

KAPFORX DU UfcllNISTRE DE L*AGRICULTURE SUR L*APPLICATION DE LA LOI DU 4 MAI 1918 RE¬ 
LATIVE A LA MiSE £N CULTURE DES TERRES abandonx]§:es. Joutiial Officiel de la Ripubbque 
20 June 1920 


§ I. Thi, law of 4 3 tLAY 191b. 

Th^ law of 4 Alay 191b on the cultivation of deserted lands is a law 
to meet special needs. Piomulgated at a time when the agricultural 
situation of France was particularly difficult owing to the inva‘-ion of the 
departments of the Xorth, where intensive cultivation was practised, and 
owing to the mobilization of the great uiajority of land workers, it aaswered 
the immediate need to suppl3’’ the deficit in the production of cereals. To 
this end it was necessary" to assist the cultivation of deserted lands in the 
non-invaded territories, and to allow farmers of the liberated districts to 
resume their work. With this object in \iew the law of 4 May 1918 open¬ 
ed a credit of 100 million francs with the Ministry of Agriculture foi the 
purpose of granting loans, without interest, to farmers and to agricultural 
groups who were readj" to undertake the cultivation of the deserted lands. 

A decree of 12 July 1918 charged the departmental agricultural com- 
mitees to investigate the applications, to grant loans and to see that the 
moncj’ advanced was properly used. Further, this same decree has charged 
the Office for the Inspection of Agricultural Associations and Credit Insti¬ 
tutions to supervise the use of the funds hy the committees as W'ell by 
the borrowers. 
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I^oans are granted to the departmental committees by the ^Minister of 
Agriculture, according to the advice of a distribution committee established 
by article i of the decree in question. 

The maximum loan is fixed at 250 francs per hectare of cultivable 
land, in the case of small parcds of deserted land, and up to 1,000 francs 
per hectare in the case of whole estates. When the beneficiaries are 
farmers natives of the liberated districts, the loan is increased to 500 francs 
per hectare for uncultivated parcels of land and 2,oco francs per hectare 
for whole estates. 

The loans to farmers are granted at first for a period which must 
not go beyond 31 December of the year in which the agricultural year 
for which the loans are made comes to an end, but the decree of 12 July 
1918 accords to the borrowers facilities for repa3mient by authorizing the 
agricultural co^nmiltees to renew the loans on condition of the repayment 
on account of one fifth or one tenth of the loan according to whether the 
farmer belongs to the inland zone or is a native of the devastated districts. 

From 4 May 1918 to ii May 1919 the law was administered directly 
by the Commissioner for Agriculture. Since ii May 1919, the Commis¬ 
sioner for Agriculture having retired, the Office for the Inspection of Agri¬ 
cultural Assodations, which was entrusted with the supervision, has been 
given also powers to direct the application ^f the law. 

At the outset it was of the utmost importance to act rapidly, owing 
to the enormous difficulties which the supply of cereals for the troops in 
the field and the dvil population entailed. By constantly urging on the 
departmental committees the Commissioner for Agriculture greatly in¬ 
creased, in the shortest possible time, the amount of land imder cereals. 

The rapidity with which it was necessary to act joined to the lack of 
experience of new bodies such as the agricultural committees has brought 
about an interpretation of the law in a very wide sense and loans have 
been granted for the repayment of which the necessary securities have 
not alwaj^s been given. 

Up to II May 1919 the application of the law has produced the fol¬ 


lowing results: 

Number of loans. ‘. 1,617 

Total amount of loans granted. 57*204,580 frs. 

Total number of hectares put undei cultivation. loi ,644 


The average area of farms put into cultivation, during this period, 
was about bz hectares, and the average amount of the loans granted was 
35>300 francs. 

After the Commissioner for Agriculture retired, the Office for the Inspec¬ 
tion of Agricultural Assodations and of Credit Institutions, entrusted 
thenceforth with the application of the law, immediately initiated an in¬ 
vestigation into the transactions of the departmental agiicultural com¬ 
mittees. 
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Taking into consideration the facts disclosed and the new needs caus¬ 
ed by the temunation of the war and the liberation of the invaded districts, 
the itiinister of Agriculture was of opinion that important changes should 
be made in the way in which the law was administered. 

Some improvements were effected by simple instructions given to 
departmental committees in current correspondence. Thus they were told 
to take adr^antage of applications for the renewal of loans to demand of 
all borrowers substantial security for repayment if such had not been given 
when the loan was granted. The departmental committees were also 
instructed to reject applications tor loans for the development of lands 
which had been merelj* neglected ” and were not lands to which the law 
was intended to apply. 

Finall}^ a ministerial circular of 22 August 1919 defined the conditions 
on which loans were to be made in applying the law of 4 May 1918. 

Loans may only be granted ; 

{a) in the liberated districts, to all farmers or co-operative agricul¬ 
tural societies who intend to cultivate lands which have been deserted ; 

(&) in the rest of France, to demobilized farmers and to co-operative 
agricultural societies who wish again to cultivate lands w'hich have been 
deserted. 

In order to help the greatest possible number of farmers, the commit¬ 
tees were recommended to grant large loans onl5’’ in quite exceptional cases. 

Further in many cases instructions were given to the committees that 
without respect of persons they should grant loans in priority to fathers of 
large families and to occupiers of medium-sized and small holdings. Bor¬ 
rowers were required to furnish special securitj^ for repayment in the 
shape of warrants, bonds, charges on compensation for w’ar damages, mort¬ 
gages, etc. 

Finall}’, so as to make sure as far as possible of the need for the suggest¬ 
ed agricultural undertakings, borrowers are required to be members of 
some agricultural association and to furnish references as to their cap¬ 
ability as fanners. 

So as to assist the re\ival of agricultural acthity in the liberated re¬ 
gions, the Minister of xlgriculture decided, in agreement with the prefects, 
to make important deductions from the credits apportioned to the inland 
departments so that they may be given to the departments w^hich have suf¬ 
fered invasion, the needs of which are continually increasing. 

The results thus obtained between 14 Maj" 1919 and 31 December 1919 
are as follows; 


Number of loans. 1,046 

Total amount of loans granted. 27,379,568 frs. 

Total number of hectaares put under cultivation 27,128 


The average area of farms put under cultivation during this period 
was only 35 hectares, and the average loan granted w^as 26,100 francs. 
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From I January’ to 31 Max 1920 nearly 10 millions of francs the result 
of redudug the credits granted to inland departments, have been put at 
the disposal of the agricultural committees of the liberated districts, which 
will have leceivcd, by the time the law expires, the following total loans : 


Aisne. 

Ardennes. 

Marne. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle. 
Meuse . . . 
Xord. . . 

Oise . ! 

Pas-de-Calais . . . 
Haut-Rhin . 
Seine-et-Murne . . 

vSomme. 

Vosges . . 


11,500,000 fr. 
6,500,000 
2,685,000 
1,050,000 
2,250,000 
2,055,990 
7,700,000 
2,220,000 
50,000 
7,300,000 
3,800,000 
50,000 


Total credits allocated to tho invaded departments. 47,360,999 

To sum up, up to 31 December 1919, out of 99,190,000 francs credits 
opened in favour of the committees, these had granted 84,584,154 frs. in 
loans to 2,663 farmers, for the cultivation of 138,863 hectares. Out of 
2,663 borrowers 1,125 refugees or farmers of the liberated regions to 
w’honi 54,890,148 frs. were granted as loans. 

Up to 31 Maj" 1920, out of 100 millions of francs credits opened in 
favour of the committees, these had granted 91,299,354 francs in loans to 
3,168 fanners, for the cultivation of 168,132 hectares. Out of 3,168 bor¬ 
rowers, 1,450 were refugees or farmers of the liberated regions, to whom had 
been granted 60,880,9^ frs. as loans. 

The repayments which by 31 December 1919 only amounted to i ,802,210 
frs., had by 31 IVIay 1920 reached the sum of 4,395,512 francs. 

The 100 millions having been placed entirely at the disposal of the de¬ 
partmental agricultural committees and the preparatory work for the pre¬ 
sent agricultural year (the last to which the law is applicable) being finished, 
the credits opened by the law’ of 4 May 1918 are exhausted and the work¬ 
ing of this law is finished. 

It w^ould be premature to try to discover the financial results of this 
law, since the repayments are spread over a period of from five to ten years, 
according to w’hether the borrowers are inhabitants of the inland zone or 
natives (or farmers) of the liberated regions. 
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At the present time few of the loans are considered as bad debts; pro¬ 
ceedings have, however, been taken against a certain number of defaulting 
debtors. It has not been possible to state definitely the doubtful debts, the 
future of most of the farms which are again being cultivated depending on 
the results of the present year which, for the majority of the loans granted, 
is after all the first year which ma^" enable the borrowers to begin to pay ofi 
their loans. All over France is clearly seen a desire on the part of all who 
have benefited by the loans to discharge their debts to the State. Already 
at the end of May 1920, 4,395,520 fr. 84 c. had been repaid, and it is hoped 
that by the end of the year the loans granted according to the law of 4 May 
1918 will have entered on a period of regular repayment. The repaid funds 
will be used for the benefit of agricultural credit, to which they will bring 
an increase of resources at the very moment when it is called upon to help 
powerfully in the restoration of agricultural production. « 


.\nSCEI/I/AKEOUS INFORMATION REI/ATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


PRANCE. 

MOKTGAOE COMPA 2 UBS At THE CI,OSE OF THE WAH. — Sapport du Conseil Sup6- 
zietir des Hatntatiaiis h bon xaardie au President de la R^biique Fxan^aibe pour les 
ann^ Z9Z4-Z9Z9. Palis, 1920. 

One of the unfortunate effects of the war uras to bring to a standstill 
the operations of mortgage companies {SociHes de credit immobilier). 
When war broke out one such company was authorizing 70 nevr loans 
per month, another a still larger number. The companies w’^ere going to 
ask for over 40 million francs from the Commission for granting loans dur¬ 
ing 1914, and loans up to 100 millions a year would rapidly have been 
reached. 

At that time there were 72 mortgage companies. Since then and in 
spite of the w^ar and all sorts of difficulties, 24 new companies have asked 
for mioisteri^ sanction; ii 'have obtained it. 

One company was dissolved prior to i March 1920, and there are 
at present 82 mortgage companies enjo3ring the advantages granted to 
them by the laws rdating to small properties. 

They are distributed over 77 localities ; Paris has 3, Chartres, Eimo- 
ges, and Nancy, 2 each. 
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The credits opened by the mortgage companies, which in 1912 amounted 
to 4,200,000 francs and had risen in 1913 to 13,513,000 francs, had reached 
11,373,000 francs in the first seven months of 191^. In \"iew of the rate at 
which many of the companies were developing at least 30 millions for the 
whole year 1914 might have been anticipated. 

The loans granted by the Old Age Pensions Fund {Ca^sse de rdraites 
pour la vieillesi^e) to the mortgage companies were di\ided thus from 1909 
to 1919 ; 

Loans granted hy the Old Age Pensions Fund to Mortgage Companies, 


Loans granted Total 

donog the year up to 31 Deoemher of eadi year 


xear 

Number 

Amounts 

Number 

Amoimts 



franco 


francs 

1909 . 

2 

100,000 

2 

100,000 

1910T' . 

4 

602,500 

6 1 

702,500 

I9ZI . 


2,017,000 

15 

2.719.500 

1912 . 

. 16 ' 

4,200,000 

31 

6,919.500 

1913 . 

58 

15,513,000 

89 

22,432,500 

1914 . 

• 1 5 X ' 

11,373,000 

140 

33,805,500 

1919 . 

• i 7 

1,000,000 

147 

1 34.805,500 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

\ 

1. — ADVANCES TO TENANTS OF SHIAI,!, HOLDINGS. — Land Settlement (Facilities) 
Act, 19x9. — Regulations, dated 8 December 19x9, made by the Treasuxy under Section 
18 of the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919.— Journal of the Ministry of AgrtcuUure ^ 
Vol. XRVII, No. 3. l ^ ondoa , June 1920. 

Under Section i8 of the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919, a county 
council is empowered to make or to guarantee loans to tenants of small 
holdings provided by the council under the Small Holdings and Allot¬ 
ments Act, 1908, for the purdiase of live stock, fruit trees, seeds, or fertilizers 
required for the purposes of the holding. Similar powers are conferred 
upon the Board (now the Ministrj”) of Agriculture to make advances to 
the tenants of small holdings which it has provided. Such loans may how¬ 
ever only be made in cases where the facilities for obtaining advances from 
a society on a co-operative basis are inadequate. 

The procedure for making advances was laid down in Regulations 
issued by the Treasury on 8 December 1919. 

Every application to a county council for an advance must state 
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the purpose or purposes for which it i-'^ required and must contain an under¬ 
taking to apply the money advanced to the purpose authorized. If the 
money is used foi any other purpose the council may require itsrepayment 
forthwith. 

The applicant must state the capital in cash or in kind, other than 
the advance, which is or will be available for farming his holding, and whe¬ 
ther an}' part of such capital is borrowed money. 

The sum advanced must not exceed the amount of capital which the 
applicant is able to provide from other sources, except in special cases where 
the council is of opinion that a larger amount may safely be advanced 
and the previous sancion of the Ministry of Agriculture has been obtained. 
jSTor may the advance exceed the sum which the council considers necessary 
for the purpose stated in the application and in no case may the advance 
or advances to any one applicant at any time exceed £500. 

The period for the repa}'ment of the advance must be determined by 
the council at the time when the advance is sanctioned and may not be 
extended subsequently except with the approval of theMinistry of Agricul¬ 
ture. In determining the period the following rules must be observed : 

(•*) The period must not exceed the period during which in the opi¬ 
nion of the council the applicant may reasonably expect to recoup the ex 
penditure proposed; 

{b) In the case of advance^ for the purchase of live stock, fruit trees, 
and implements the period must not exceed three years, but in exceptional 
cases it may, with the sanction of the ll^Iinistry of Agriculture, be extended 
to the maximuiii of five years from the date of the advance; in the case 
of advances for the purcha’^e of seeds or fertilizers the period must not ex¬ 
ceed two years. 

Advances will not be made directly by the county council (except 
with the sanction of the ]Ministr}'of Agriculture) but through the applicant’s 
Bank. On approval of an application the council will send instructions 
to the applicant’s Bank to advance him the money as he requires it up to 
the amount and for the period authorized. 

The rate of interest must not exceed 5 per cent, and will be payable quar¬ 
terly or at such other inter\"als as the Bank may detennine. The coun¬ 
cil will give the Bank a guarantee for the advance and interest and in any 
case of default in regaid to repayment will pay to the Bank the amount 
due under their guarantee and take aU possible steps to secure repayment 
from the borrower. 

With the necessary modifications, the same regulations apply to ad¬ 
vances by the Mnistry of Agriculture. 

It was recently estimated by the Ministry of Agriculture that, owing to 
the present high prices of live and dead stock, fertilizers, etc., the amount 
of capital required to farm an ordinary small holding was not less than £20 
per acre; at the end of 1918 it had been estimated at not less than £12 
per acre. 
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z. — SUGGESTED SCHEM OF AGRICUETURAE CREDIT Ds SCOXEAXD. — CoN- 
ACHER (H. M.) and Scott (W.R.) : Agiicoltutal Credit and Organisation in France, with 
Suggestion for a Scottish Sdieme of Agiicoltuxal Credit. Edinburgh, 1920. 

the instance of the Scottish Board of Agriculture, Mr. H. M. Con- 
acher and Prof. W. R. Scott made a stud}- of the French system of agricul¬ 
tural credit with a vieu to drawing from it suggestions for establishing a 
credit s}"stem for the benefit of small holders in Scotland. 

In their report Mr. Conacher and Prof. Scott suggest that provision 
should be made — 

(1) For the issue of short-term loans (from three months to five years) — 
(t/) To co-operative trading societies engaged in the purchase of 

seeds and agricultural requisites and the sale of eggs and poultry-, pro\'i- 
sion of raw material and implements and sale of products of industries, pro- 
\Tsion of agricultural machinerj" for farmers and crofters. 

{h) To individual farmers and crofters, mainly for the purchase of 

stock. 

(2) For the ivssue of long term loans to societies of co-operative produc¬ 
tion to help them to obtain fixed capital. 

(3) To indhidualb desirous of accumulating capital to enter a holding, 
such individuals ha\dng in the meantime deposited sums in anticipation 
Tsith the credit institution. 

(4) To stock insurance societies. 

They^ do not recommend the creation of a central land bank to deal 
with this varied business, but while they do not propose to adopt the French 
plan of local co-operative societies dealing almost exclusively in short¬ 
term credit, they think that a number of district credit institutions should 
be formed resembling the French “Caisses regionales.Ultimately they 
hope that it may be possible to set up such an institution in every county 
where crofters and small farmers are numerous. In the meantime it might 
be possible to form them in districts where there is a number of co-oper¬ 
ative trading societies. It is hoped that all such societies w'ould take shares 
in the county or regional land bank. Until the whole scheme was in 
working order it would be necessary to make some provision for districts 
where no land bank existed. 


UNITED STATES. 


EOANS FOR TIEE DRAINAGE IX OHIO. —- The Banka-laima, Vol VH, 2 Cham¬ 

paign (HI.), January 1920. 

Efforts are being made in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, to encourage tile 
drainage and several banks at Cleveland have agreed to make special loans 
to farmers for this purpose. 
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Since drainage should pay the original cost in five years the loans will 
usually be repayable within that period in annual instalments of 20 per cent, 
which will become due about i December or shortly’ after each crop season. 

In order to avoid spending monej’* for drainage systems which might 
later prove useless the Ohio State Univerrity is offering farmers of the 
county the ser\rices of expert drainage engineers, who will make a comi>lete 
survey of the farms and adrise as to where and how to lay the tile-drains. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


BRAZIL. 


IXTRODrCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF BRAZIL (i) 


The United States of Brazil, \^hich comprise nearly half the area 
(8,061,260 square kilometres) and about one-third of the population of 
South America (19,155,805 inhabitants, indudinsf 600,000 natives) (2) 
were the last of the South American countries to abolish slavery (in 18S8), 
and to become a republic (in 1S90). 

There are twenty states, a federal district (where the capital is si¬ 
tuated) and a territory (Acre). Four-fifths of the inhabitants are white 
(natives of the country, or immigrants recently arrived), and the rest of 
mixed race (mulattos and mestizos), negroes (descendants of the slaves) 
and Indians. 

Physically consideied, the country is dmded as follows; to the north 
the great basin of the Amazon, covered with " silvas ” or forests ; in the 
centre and towards the coast a series of plains interrupted by mountains 
and intersected by rivers, the largest of which is the San Frandsoo ; to 
the south west the upper basins of the rivers Paraguay, Parana and 
Uruguay, which form the River Plate. 

A large part of the countr\% which was and is stiU covered with forests, 
has a most fertile black $<nl which for a long lime showed no siorn of exhaus¬ 
tion, even under the most wasteful cultivation. 

The clinktte is very varied, owing to the immense extent of the coun- 


(z) As we piopose to public artides on tbe vaiious economir problems of Biazil we begin 
by gxvizLg some genetal infoimatioxL to serve as a foimdatioii for sndi artxdes. 

(2) These figures are from the census of 1920 but an estimate made in 19x7 gave the 
populatior of Brazil at upwards of 17,000,000. 
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try, but on the whole it is warm, damp, and on the coast unhealthy. There, 
up to a height of loo metres, rages the terrible “ ydlow fever. ” 

Last or nearly last, as regards economic activity, among the countries 
of South America, it may be said that Brazil began a new era with the 
abolition of slaver5", which was definitely accomplished in 1888. Fr>m 
that time, in fact, it w^as more fully understood than ever before, that in 
fertile but thinty-populated countries to govern means to people, ” 
and therefore central and provincial governments and private associations 
set themselves at great expense to attract immigration from Europe, 
which from an average of 20,000 in the preceding years rose in 188S to 
131,000, and then varied between 100,000 and 120,000 a year up to the 
end of 1899. From that time it fell to 35,000, and remained for some 
years at that modest figure. Then it again increased in consequence of 
the efforts to attract from every country the needed labour. In 1908 
it was 75,oco, and in 1910 it rose to 89,000. But in 1915, in consequence 
of the European w^ar, it again fell to little more than 30,000. 


* 


The chief economic resource of the countr3'’ is coffee. In fact, of 
ib millions of sacks (of Go kilogrammes each) w^hich is the average amount 
produced in the world, about 13 millions come from Brazil, whose \drgin 
territories, cleared of w’oods by fires, the ashes of which enrich the soil, 
are maT\’'eIlousl\’ adapted to this crop. The principal centres of produc¬ 
tion are S. Paulo, irnquestionably the first, then Rio Janeiro, Minas Geraes, 
and Bahia. 

Coffee alone represents in value three fourths of all the exports. But 
the excess of production caused a hea^^y fall in the price, leading to the 
serious economic crisis which began in Brazil in 1900. To remedy this, 
certain measures were adopted for keeping up the price of coffee. These 
were hindrances placed in the way of new cultivation to arrest the conti¬ 
nual increase of production, the purchase on a large scale by different 
States of the excess coffee, its consignment to large European and Ame¬ 
rican firms for storage until a fixed sale price could be decided upon — the 
government of the State of S. Paulo, which is at the head of this singular 
state intervention, wiU meantime pay directh’ to these firms certain sums 
on account — and lastly, the imposition of a high export duty to be paid 
partly in kind, in the form of the most damaged parts of the produce, 
which are then destroyed. 

In the following table we give statistics of the amount of production 
of coffee in Brazil compared with that of the whole world from 1870 to 1907. 
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Prodaction of World 

Ycnxs Brazil productiou 

In sacks of c.o kg. 


I670-IS7I 

• • 3.7<>3.9 o 8 

7,211,000 

1875-1876 

. . . 3.-1^6,236 

7o99»^oo 

I880-IS8I 

■ • • ■ 3.659.483 

9,829,000 


• • . 5.586,000 

9.565.000 

1890-1891 

• • • - 5 f 547 ^ 

u 366,000 

1891-1892 

.. . . 7,596,000 

11,811,000 

1892-1893 

. . 6,541,000 

11,331,000 

1893-1894 

. 4 840,000 

9,277,000 

1894-1893 

. 6,977,000 

11,351,000 

1895-1896 

. 5,969,000 

10,280,000 

1890-1897 

. 8,500 OOO 

12,767,000 

1897-1898 

. 7,250,01X) 

11,796,000 

1898-1899 

9,445,117 

13,850,000 

1899-1900 

. 9.561.445 

13,941,000 

1900-1901 

.... 11,373.371 

15,158 OOO 

1901-1Q02 

. 16,270,678 

19,913 OOO 

1902-1903 

. 13,903,504 

16,745,000 

1903-1904 

. II.I93.505 

i7»-t93,ooo 

1904-1905 

. 10,597,080 

15 007.000 

1905-1906 

. 11.055,378 

16.306.000 

1906-1907 

. 20,409,180 


As a complement to the above table we add another showing the 

exportation of coffee from 1908 to 1918. 


Years 

Fears 

ot 60 kg. _ 

Sacks of coffee 
of 60 kg 

1908 .... 

. 12,658,457 1914 . . 

. . 11,271,000 

1909 .... 

. 16,880,696 1915 . . 

. . 17,061,000 

1910 .... 

• 9.723,738 1916 . . 

. . 13,039,000 

I9II .... 

- 11,357,802 1917 . . 

. . 10,606,000 

1912* .... 

. 12,080,303 1918 . . 

• • 7.433.000 

1913 • . . . 

. 13,267,4 f9 


♦ 

* 

Another colonial product largely cultivated, especially in the maritime 

states north of Rio Janeiro (Pernambuco) is sugar 

cane, so that raw sugar 

is an artide of exportation. But still more 

important, are matS or 

Paraguayan tea, cultivated almost exdusively 

in the State of Parani 
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(73 millions of kilogrammes were exported in 1918) and cocoa wldch is 
obtained specially from the State of Bahia and in the basin of the Amazon, 
and of which Brazil produces the largest quantity in the world. In 1918 
about 42,000 tons were exported. 

'Manioc^ maize, and beans are important articles of food together 
with dried 01 salted meat, called “ xarque. ” Wheat and rye are also 
cultivated in the southern states in quantities that promise abundance 
in a short time for all requirements. The rice cultivation, favoured in 
every w’ay by the government, is also verj" promising. The growing of 
those kinds of jniit which belong to the temperate zones seems destined 
to have a great future, because the fruit comes to maturity in a season 
(winter and spring) when the demand is greatest, and the sale in the nor¬ 
thern hemisphere most remunerative. Oranges, pine-apples, guavas, 
bananas should also be mentioned, and lastly, the vine, the cultivation 
of which promises to become important in the southern states (Rio Grande 
and Santa Caterina) where it has been spread by the Latin and German 
colonists. 

The following table shows,* in milreis, the value of the fruit exported 
from 1910 to 1917: 


1910 .6,142,137 1914.10,697,527 

1911 .6,388,452 1915. 7407»964 

1912 .8,916,327 1916.10,117,470 

1913 .5,010,780 1917. 9,078,000 


♦ 


Of textile plants, the chief is cott(rn, more especially- cultivated in the 
States of Pernambuco, Ceara, Parahyba, and Maranhao, an important 
article of export notwithstanding the progress of the national industry,w"hich 
absorbs a large part of the crop. (Exportation in 1918 was 2,594tons). 

In the States of Bahia and Rio tobacco is largely cultivated and ex¬ 
ported chiefly to France and Germany. (In 191S were exported 29,795 
tons). 

The chief characteristic of Brazil are the virgin forests or “ silvas”, 
wrhich in spite of the continued feverish deforestation still cover two- 
thirds of the whole area. They not only supply to commerce a great quan¬ 
tity of timber for building and cabinet making and dye woods, induding 
the “ brazil ** or red wood w^hich gives its name to the country, but 
also many medicinal plants, such as sarsaparilla, which grows in the 
basin of the Rio Xegro, ipecacuanha and cubeb, both from the basin of 
the Amazon, and above all mbber, next after coffee as to quantity exported. 
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Brazil takes the first place in the world for the production of rubber. It 
is obtained almost exdusively, by means of incisions, from the tree Hevea 
hrasiliemis, which the natives call “ borracha, or “ seringa," gio^ng 
wild in the basin of the Amazon. Its produce, t -e finest knowm in the 
world, is known in commerce by the name of Para state, the which is the 
centre for the greater part of this trade. 

Besides from which is peculiar to the damp tropical regions 

of the Amazon, rubber has of late been obtained in the dry districts from 
" manicoba " or " manihot in Ceara, and from " mangabeira ” in the 
State of S. Paulo. 

The world s production of rubber was in 1892 about 30,000 tons, of 
which more than 61 per cent, was furnished by the Amazon regions. Af¬ 
ter 1892 the world's production continued regularly to increase, amoimt- 
ing in 1911 to 80,000 tons. But the respective positions of the various 
producing regions has changed; the rubber of the Asiatic forests has prac¬ 
tically disappeared, but a new competitor has arisen: the rubber of the 
Indo-Malay plantations. The following comparative table, completed 
by the next as regards the eaqjortation from 1908 to 1918 may give an 
idea of the development of the production and exportation of rubber: 


Proindlon of Rubber. 


Paia wad cultivated 

Years — _ 

tons tons 


1898-99. 21,909 1.285 

1901-01. 28,161 3>790 

1903-04. 31.095 19.690 

1906-07. 38,767 670,000 

1910- 11. 37,623 7.930.000 

1911- 12. 39.581 13,000,000 

1912- 13 ....... 41.950 28,500,000 

Exportation of Rubber. 

Years tons Years tons 


1908 .... 

. , , 38,206 

T909 . . . . 

. . . 39,026 

1910 . . . . 

. . . 38,547 

I9II . . . . 

. . . 36.547 

1912 , . . • 

. . , 42,286 

1913 . . - - 

. . . 36,232 


1914 .33,468 

1915 .35.163 

1916 .31.495 

1917 .33,998 

1918 .22,262 
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Agricnlime, carried on in the so-called “ fazendas " by " fazendeiros'* 
has generally a wasteful character. 

Animal products are few. Cattle, for instance, are only raised on 
a large scale in the States of Matto Grosso, Parang and Rio Grande do 
Sul, whence they are driven in herds to the States of the River Plate where 
the dried meat is prepared to serve as an accompaniment to bread for a 
large part of the population of Brazil. 

For some time past the breeding of horses and mules has been ex¬ 
tending. 

In the State of Santa Caterina, silk-worm breeding has begun. 

The waters of the rivers are rich in fish. In the basin of the Amazon 
are found great numbers of tortoises, the eggs of which are made into 
that greasy condiment called manteiga. " 


The mineral products are of much greater importance. The supply 
of diamonds, so rich in the last century as to dim that of India, has di¬ 
minished, and is now far surpassed by the recent yield of South Africa. 
Its principal centre is Diamantina in the State of IVIinas Geraes, which sells 
diamonds to the value of about 1,200,000 milreis annually, and the dia¬ 
mond district of Bahia reaches almost the same figure. 

But even more important is the goU, which in the i8th century was 
so abundant as to fumidi from 1714 to 1746 more than 500,000,000 of 
francs in metal; it then declined in quantity, but rose again sufficiently 
to form an important annual export. Its diief centre is Ouro Preto in 
the State of ]Minas Geraes. 

Another important mineral is iron of which the chief centre is the min¬ 
ing State of Minas. The government mine of San Giovanni Ipanema in 
the State of S. Paulo is worthy of note. In Minas Geraes rich veins of 
manganese are being worked. In the State of Bahia monazite is found, 
a kind of sand from which is extracted thorium used in the manufacture 
of the filaments for incandescent lamps. In other places mica is abundant. 
In the southern states some diminishing veins of coal are worked. 
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Like all the other countries of Latin America, Brazil has not yet made 
stiihcient progress to devote itself to the industrial life. Education, in¬ 
itiative, capital and labour are all wanting. The few industries that have 
arisen form an exception. These are the extraction of sugar at Pernam¬ 
buco, and of brandy from the cane called also “ rachaca ” or pinga " 
(the national beverage), the grinding of cereals (Rio Janeiro and P. Paulo), 
the manufacture of macaroni, etc. (Rio, S. Paulo, Porto Alegre), cheese 
making (Llinas), the preparation of dried meat in the numerous “ xarquea- 
dos, " especially in the State of Matto Grosso, where there is also a famous 
Belgian factor}- of liquid extract of meat (Cibil), important cotton manufac¬ 
tories (at Minas, Rio, Pernambuco, S. Paulo, Salto de Ytii, Sotocabo, etc.), 
the rising manufactures of wool, jute, pottery, glass, bricks, the government 
sted vrorks of S. Giovanni Ipanema, and the gieat matciijL factory of Nit- 
cheroy near Rio Janeiro. Nearly all the manufactured goods required are 
imported. The efforts of the States and of the federal government have for 
some time been directed to industrial development, and for this reason a 
policy of protection has been adopted, causing a generd and considerable 
increase in the cost of living. The hea\'y duties imposed have raised smug¬ 
gling to an industry practised on a large scale. 


* 

Brazil has devoted much of its energy to the extension of means of 
communication^ which, though as yet absolutely disproportionate to the vast¬ 
ness of the country-, have nevertheless considerably increased in proportion 
to the population. Many submarine telegraphs belonging to Enghsh and 
French companies connect the coasts of Brazil -s^ith Lisbon, Senegal, the 
River Plate and the Antilles. 

Ordinary roads are tew but in compensation there are 17,159 miles of 
railway (at the end of 1917) nine-tenths of which are, however, narrow 
gauge of only one metre. Both construction and management leave much 
to be desired ; it is enough to know that the great “ estrada de ferro do 
Norte ” from Rio Janeiro to S. Patilo, perhaps the prindpal line pf the whole 
country has in parts a gauge of 1.40 metres and in other parts of only one 
metre, so that at a certain point both passengers and goods must change 
trains. Similar and worse inconveniences occur in nearly aU the other 
lines. The English line connecting S, Paulo with Santos crossing the nroun- 
tains of Serra do Mar is very remarkable, being in great part formed of an 
imposing system of funiculars. But two-fifths of the railways belong to 
the State. The construction of a great transcontinental line has been plan¬ 
ned, which is to continue the trunk line Pernambuco-Paolo Alfonso now 
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working, to cross the Brazilian States of Bahia, Goyaz and Matto Grosso, 
and to terminate on the Pacific, at Callao in Peru. 

Nature has endowed Brazil with a mar\"ellous network of navigable 
rivers, without which much of the country would be quite impiacticable. 

The chief artery is the Amazon, which in 1867 was declared free to the 
navigation of all nations, and which is regularly ascended by vessels 
(English, Italian, American) as far as the inland Brazilian port of Manaos, 
and even further, up to the Peruvian port of Iquitos. Other na^dgable net¬ 
works are that of the Rio S. Francisco, and the lagoon of Patos. On the 
whole, the internal na^dgation is very active. The maritinie ^uzvigation, 
including that part which, in the basin of the Amazon, enters and is merged 
in the fluvial navigation, is still infenor to the great development of the 
coasts, but is continually increasing. In 1917 it amounted to 14,480,820 
tons (incoming) of which three-fifths were foreign vessels, because the Bra¬ 
zilian mercantile marine in 1917 had only 459 vessels totalling 395,367 tons 
of which 377.347 were steamers The Companhia Brazileira, ” the " Novo 
I/loyd Brazileiro*^' and the “ Companhia intermediaria de los portos do 
Sul ” are the chief steam navigation companies 

The foreign trade of the country is sufficiently active, amounting as 
it does to about 100 million pounds sterling. In 1918 it was £113,984,858 
and the exports, amounting to from 300 to 500 millions of milreis more than 
the imports, consist chiefly of cofiee, rubber, skins, niat6, cotton, cocoa, 
tobacco, sugar and gold. The chief imports are manufactured articles and 
coal from Europe and the United States. With this last country Brazil 
has the largest commercial connection. Next come England, German^”, 
France and Argentina. The small trade is chiefly in the hands of the Por¬ 
tuguese colonists. 

The development of the commercial relations of Brazil with foreign 
countries may be seen in the following table taken from the “ Statesman's 
Year-Book, ” in which the pound sterling is calculated at from ii 6. 
to 16 d. per milreis (papei). 


Years Imports Exports 


1910 .... 

. . . *56.532.295 

* 73.^5.109 

I9II .... 

. . . 52.g44.810 

66,838,820 

1912 .... 

. . • 63.373,971 

74,647,865 

1913.... 

. . . 67,166,000 

64,849,000 

1914.... 

• . . 35.472*635 

46,803,205 

1915 .... 

. . . 30.088,391 

53.950,944 

1916 .... 

. . . 40.369,436 

56,462,103 

1917.... 

. . . 44,509,646 

63.031.161 

1918 .... 

. . . 52,816,883 

61,167,975 
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The imports are continually burdened TOth increasing customs duties, 
especially on the manufactured goods, imposed by the federal government, 
while many States impose on their own account various dues on the export 
of their own chief natural products, such as coffee. 

The current monetary unit is the milreis which in 1888 wab still at 
par, that is, 2s. 3d.; it went down in the following years, owing to the issuing 
of paper money, as low as 5d. Then by means of a number of judicious 
regulations, the chief of which was the perodical parti^ burning of the 
paper money, the v^ue of the milreis continued to rise up to is. ^d. a figure 
which before the European war seemed to be consolidated in consequence 
of the institution of the “ Conversion Bank ** so that the gold milreis was 
worth 2s. 3d. 


is ' 4* 

From 1820 to 1917 the number of immigrants into Brazil was 3,428,651* 
Half of these were of Italian origin. 

After 1888 Brazil vras the country" to which the greater part of the 
permanent Italian emigration w^as directed, attracted by the free loumey 
offered from the nearest railway station to Genoa and thence to Rio Janeiro, 
Santos or S. Paulo. The emigrants from Italy, who in 1886 reached Bracil 
to the number of 11,600, were 40,200 in 1887 and 140,000 in 1888. 

But when the free journey was forbidden in 1902 emigration dimin¬ 
ished. In 1910 there were 14,000 immigrants, and in 1917 about 6,000. In 
any case the number of Italians resident in Brazil is calciilated at about a 
million and a half. Of these about 700,000 are in S. Paulo alone, and the 
others in Rio Grande do Sul, Minas Geraes, Espiritu Santo and Rio Janeiro. 

It is to the Italian element, chiefly Venetian, scattered more especially 
through the State of S. Paulo, that by the acknowledgement of the Brazil¬ 
ians themselves, the success of the coffee is owing. Its cultivation was little 
understood, and was seriously threatened by the abolition of slavery: 
" forao los italianos que salvarao a lavora do cafe. Undoubtedly not 
all the immigrants are in good circumstances; many, deceived by employ¬ 
ment agencies, generally Italian, drag out a "hard and weary life in great 
“ fazende. ” In consequence of the crisis which ruined many^“ fazendeiros," 
bringing to the labourers the loss of the accumulated sums due to them, the 
Italian government (Royal Decree Prinetti, 1902) prohibited the gratuit¬ 
ous journey to Brazil until that country should guarantee the wages of 
labourers by special privileges. 


Until, in accordance with an important decision of the Congress of 1891, 
the United States of Brazil shall provide for the new federal capital, to be 
situated on the healthful plateau of Goyaz, the capital is still Rio Janeiro 
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which stands on the magnificent bay of the same name, one of the finest 
in the world. Rio Janeiro is the first city of the Union for its population 
(975,818 in 1913), for its railway and mercantile actmty, and for its mari¬ 
time trade. Next comes S. Paulo (with 450,000 inhabitants) the capital of 
the YQTy flourishing State of the same name. Santos, its port, uith ample 
piers and well provided, takes first rank as exporter of coflee, and is the se¬ 
cond city of the Republic. Then come S. Salvador or Bahia (348,130 
inhabitants) •exporting especially tobacco and cocoa, Recile (Pernambuco, 
200,000 inhabitants) important for cotton and sugar and Belem (275,000)^ 
the port par excellence of rubber. These are the capitals respectively of Ba¬ 
hia, Pernambuco and Para, and are the chief maritime and mercantile cen¬ 
tres of northern Brazil. Monaos. the centre of much of the trade with Ama¬ 
zonia is also worthy of note. Porto Alegre (150,000 inhabitants) is the chief 
commercial and maritime centre of the southern States, but Rio Grande do 
Snl, still further south, has an important destiny before it when the port 
now being constructed is finished. 


MISCEI/I/AISTEOUS ESTPORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOl^rY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE 

I. DISTRIBUTIOK OF PROPERTY AKD EAKB TEKURE IK AESACE AND EOR- 
RAIKE. — Bunle (H.> : Notes statistique« sur TAlsace et la Eorrainc, in the BidletiH, de 
la SUdiitiqite generals de la Fra'ice, Pans, April 1930. 

A farm census was made in Alsace and Lorraine in 18*82, in 1895 and 
in 1907. According to this last, made on 12 June 1907, of 245, 000 furiiis, 
only 352 (that is, 15 per 10,000) exceeded 100 hectares. The number of 
holdings of more than 20 hectares was in the proportion of 17 per 1,000. 
Although the number of farms returned increased from 234,000 in 1882 
to 245,000 in 1907, the number of large holdings diminished from 394 to 
352. Nearly the whole increase which took place in the interval was 
the result of the development of holdings less in extent than 2 hectares ; 
their number in fact rose from about 142,600 in 1882 to 153,200 in 1907. 
The number of medium sized holdings remained on the whole almost sta¬ 
tionary, but whereas the number of holdings from 20 to 100 hectares in 
extent varied, as well as those from 2 to 5 hectares, the true medium-sized 
holdings, those 5 to 20 hectares in extent, gained ground. In 1882 theie 
were 31,259 of these, in 1895 there were 32,981, and in 1907 there wete 34,471. 
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Table I. — yumber of Agricultural Holdings according to Area. 


Total number of holdings of 


Proportion per 10,000 holdings 


Censub 

jear less than s to 5 5 to 20 

100 

2hectaies hect. hect. ^ 

1907 1^,246 54,049 34,471 3,830 352 

1895 139,773 54,757 32,qSi 4.029 407 

1882 142,581 55,556 31,259 4,076 394 


toUl 

less 

than 

2 hect. 

2 to 5 

hect. 

5 to 20 

hect. 

20 to 

100 

hect. 

more 

than 

100 

hect. 

244,948 

6,216 

2,207 

1,407 

156 

14 

231,947 

6,026 

2.361 

1,422 

174 

17 

233,866 

6,097 

2,375 

1,337 

174 

17 


The proportional numbers show this fact clearly. Of 10,000 holdings, 
in 1907 there were 1,407 from 5 to 20 hectares in extent, as compared with 
1,337 1882, while in 1907 there w’ere 6,216 holdings of less than 2 hect¬ 

ares as compared with 6,007 in 1882. For all the other classes the propor¬ 
tional numbers of 1907 are smaller than those of 1882. Alsace, even more 
than the IMoselle, is a country of medium-sized holdings. The total number 
of holdings of 2 to 20 hectares was in IQ07 about 33 per cent, of the whole 
number of lioldings in Moselle, while it was 35 per cent, in Upper Rhine, 
and nearly 40 per cent, in Lower Rhine. Holdings of 20 to 100 hectares in 
extent are on the contrary- relativel5^ more numerous in Lorraine than in 
Alsace, 

The conclusions are different if we consider the total area of the cate¬ 
gories cf estates. In 1907 the total number of holdings of not less than 100 
hectares covered more than 7 per cent, of the -whole area of agricultural 
holdings; those from 20 to 100 hectares in extent covered nearlj" 20 per 
cent.; those of 5 to 20 hectares about 38.5 per cent. ; those from 2 to 5 hec¬ 
tares 22 per cent, and the small holdings of less than 2 hectares were rath¬ 
er less than 13 per cent, of the whole. From 1882 to 1907 the modifica¬ 
tions w'hich were made had the effect of increasing considerabh’ the propor¬ 
tion of the area of the medium-sized holdings* of 5 to 20 hectares (38.5 
per cent, of the total area of estates in 1907, as compared with 33.1 pei cent, 
as in 1882) ; for all other categories the opposite is true. Therefore in the 
twenty five years in question there has been an increase in the total area 
occupied by the medium-sized holdings. 

From this point of \’iew the three departments show great differences. 
Naturally it is in Moselle that the r^ative area of holdings of more than 
100 hectares is most considerable. It was 12 per cent, in 1907, as compared 
with 4.4 per cent, in Upper Rhine, and only 2.6 per cent, in Lower Rhine. 
In the three departments it is the holdings of 5 to 20 hectares which, taken 
together, cover the largest area. But w^hile they form nearl}’- 49 per cent, 
in Upper Rhine, they amount only to 40 per cent, in Lower ]^ne, and 
only 33 per cent, in Mosdle. The area of holdings of less than 5 hectares 
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Table II. — Total Area of Agricultural Holdings Classed 
according to their Area. 


* Fioporticm per xo,ooo of the 


1 

Area occupied by the holdings of 

total area of the area occupied; 
by holdings of 

! 

less than 2 

1 hect 

Stos 5t020 ' 40 toioo|tj^“„ ' 

hect. ^ hect. hect. "j hect. 

less 1 « - 

1 hect 1 hect. 

1 hect 1 hect 

more 

than 

100 

hect 

1907 

1895 

1882 

1 112,241 
, 115,461 
112,244 

1 1 I ' ^ I 

193.936 339.193 171.9151 64.2841 881,569 i.273|2.ao«> 

i89,478| 317.938 207.2941 69,i68| 899,34211,284 2,107 

1 191,4261 289,112 170,349 6i, 354| 824,485|i,36ij2,322 

3.8481,950 

3 . 535 ' 2,305 

3>5t>712,066 

729 

769 

744 


is relatively greater in ‘Tower Rhine than in Upper Rhine and especially 
in Moselle. # 

Thus the average area of all the holdings in 1907 was highe^^t in 
Moselle (4 hectares), lowest in Lower Rhine (2.4 hectares); in Upper Rhine 
it stiH ordy attains 2.8 hectares, rather less than that which is calculated 
for the whole territory (3.1 hectares). If we subtract the very small hold¬ 
ings of less than half a hectare, the average extent of the others rises to 4.7 
hectares for Alsace and Lorraine, and to 6.3 hectares for Moselle ; it is no 
more than 4.3 hectares in Upper Rhine and 3.4 hectares in Lower Rhine. 

Respecting the tenure of land, of 244, 948 holdings in the census o£ 
1907, the occupiers were the owners in 84,266 cases ; 29, 591 holdings were 
let to tenants, and 6,350 were entirely held on some other form of tenure. 
All the rest, that is 124, 741, w^ere held on more than one form of tenure* 
The proportion of holdings of the whole of which the occupier was him¬ 
self the owner rose from 324 per 1,000 in 1895 to 344 per 1,000 in 1907, and 
the proportion of holdings the whole of which was hired rose from 79 
per 1,000 in 1895 to 12 per 1,000 in 1907. On the other hand in 1907 about 
31 per 1,000 of the holdings enumerated were composed of lands which were 
partly hiied, but of which the occupier owned more than half. In 18 per 
cent, of the holdings the occupier owned less than half of the area. To 
sum up, in 84 per cent, of the holdings, the occupier owned the whole or 
part of the land which he cultivated. 

The total extent of the land cultivated directly by the owners thus 
amounted in 1907 to nearly 616,000 hectares, that is, 70 per cent, of the area 
of the land included in the census; the land let to tenants covered 244,000 
hectares; the lands of other classes, about 22,000 hectares; that is respec¬ 
tively 27.6 per cent., and 2.5 per cent, of the whole area. 

From 1895 to 1907 the total area of lands cultivated by the owners 
diminished from 631, 000 hectares to about 616,000 ; the proportion to the 
total area of cultivated land remained substantially the same (699 per 1,000 
in 1907, as compared with 702 per 1000 in 1895). On the other hand, the 
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lands cultivated by tenants have increased by 6,322 hectares and their 
proportion has increased from 264 per 1,000 in 1895 to 276 per 1,000 in 
1907. 

In Upper Rhine is the largest extent of land directly cultivated by the 
owners (76.6 per cent.); in Lower Rhine the proportion is more than 
but in Moselle only 63.2 per cent. On the other hand the total area of the 
land let to tenants is 34.4 per cent, in Moselle, 21.9 per cent, in Lower Rhine 
and 21.5 per cent, in Upper Rhine. The proportion of land let to tenants 
is therefore largest and that of land cultivated by the owners smallest 
in the departnrent in which the average area of farms is highest and which 
possess the highest number of holdings exceeding 20 hectares (Moselle). 
On the other hand the ares of the lands cultivated by the owners is relat¬ 
ively largest in the department of Upper Rhine, which has the greatest 
proportional extent of medium-sized holdings of 5 to 20 hectares. 

If we examine the various classes of holdings we find that at first the 
proportion of the lands cultivated directly increases slightly as the area of 
the holdings increases : from 71 per cent, for holdings of less than 2 hect¬ 
ares, it passes to 79.6 per cent, for the medium-sized holdings of from 5 to 
20 hectares. The proportion then decreases rapidly as the size of the hold¬ 
ings increases. It is only 55 per cent, for" holdings of from 20 to 100 hec¬ 
tares and 42 per cent, for holdings over 100 hectares. For lands cultivated 
by tenants, the contrary is true. The percentage is lowest in the case of 
holdings of from 5 to 20 hectares. There is a rapid increase in the percent¬ 
age as the area of the holdings increases, and it reaches nearly 57 per cent, 
cent, for holding over 100 hectares in extent. 

From 1895 to 1907 the proportion of land cultivated directly by the 
owners only increased in the case of very small holdings (less than 2 hectares) 
and of the very large holdings (100 hectares and upwards); the proportion 
of lands let to tenants has increased in every dass except tliat of hold¬ 
ings of more than 100 hectares, in which case it decreased from 60.6 per 
cent, to 56.7 per cent. 

From this point of \'iew again Alsace is clearly distinguished from Lor¬ 
raine. In the two departments of Upper and Lower Rhine the propor¬ 
tion of lands cultivated by the owners was greatest in 1907 for holdings 
of more than 100 hectares (it amounted respectively to 96 and 89 per ; 

in Moselle on the contrary it was lowest (26 per cent.) in this same dass. 

The 245,000 holdings enumerated in the census of 1907 employed a tot¬ 
al number of 570,618 persons, of whom 302,589 were women, that is, a pro- 
portiotai of 53 per cent. In Lower Rhine the proportion of persons cultivat¬ 
ing their own lands is highest (nearly a quarter); it is lowest in Mosdle, 
where it is less than one fifth of the whole. Conveisdy the relative 
number of labourers not belonging to the family of the farmer is less in 
Lower Rhine than in Moselle ; it is highest in Upper Rhine. 

Temporary labourers on these farms are in Alsace and Lorraine about 
one-third of the whole number (32 per cent.); in Moselle the^' form a larger 
contingent (36 per cent.). The proportion is almost the same in Upper 
Rhine, but deddedly less in Lower Rhine where it is not quite 27 per cent. 
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Of 100 persons working on farms there were 53 women in 1907 ; this 
proportion decreases to 51 per cent, in Lower Rhine, and 49 per cent in Up¬ 
per Rhine, rising on the contrary in Moselle to 58 per cent. This is the 
result of the textile industry and of mines and foundries in certain districts. 


* 

¥ ^ 


2. THE DF,VELOPMENT OF RURAL HOMES —Joutnal d'agnciiUttre pioiiqm^ Pari«5, 
17 June 1920. 

The second congress of French agriculture organized by the National 
Confederation of Agricultural Associations, which represents two millions 
of agriculturists, was held at Tours from 29 to 31 May. On the question 
of rural homes, it passed three resolutions which may be summarized as 
follows: 

1st Resolution — i. That a testator should always have the right 
to bequeath to one sole descendant the whole of the rural real property’ 
belonging to one farm without being required to consider whether the value 
of the legacy exceeds the amount which the Ikw allows him to bequeath 
to any one heir. 

2- That the testator should be able to stipulate that his real property 
shall pass undivided to all his heirs, or several of them, and that it 
shall remain undivided except on the demand of one of those who would 
naturally take an effective part in the cultivation of the land. 

2nd Resolution. — i. That the regional agricultural credit banks 
should as far as possible carry on their short term transactions by means of 
deposits which they should seek in the district or from the savings-banks, 
so that the advances made by the State may be reserved by preference 
for making medium term loans and still more for long term loans. 

2. That they should make the largest possible use of mortgage bonds 
to order or to bearer, in order that the capital employed in making the 
loans may be kept liquid. 

3. That the legislature should endeavour to make the mortgage 
companies available for agriculturists hy abolishing the limitation pf the 
extent of gardens or fields which may acquired, by the increase of the 
m ax i m um value, by extending their scope to all transactions for the pu.r- 
chase, equipment, transformation, preservation and reconstitution of 
small family holdings. 

4. That for these various operations it should be possible to grant 
loans up to 40,000 francs. 

5. That it should also be possible to grant loans without Umit as to 
amount to every employer wishing to build cottages for his workmen or 
farm servants, 

6. That special terms for repayment by instalments should be grant¬ 
ed according to the number of children. 
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3rd resolution. — That the Credit foticier should take the agricul¬ 
tural line which is contemplated bj" its rules, and to which it was clearly 
directed by its first managers. 








3. PROFIT-SHARING IN AGRICULTURE. — Jovrnal tVagucultmt, ptatiqiie Paris, ij- 
June 1920. 

In our June issue (p. 452) we gave the opinion of the Academj’ of Agri- 
culture of France on the question as to the best course to be adopted in or¬ 
der to bind labourers more closely to the fortunes of agriculture. The 
second French Congress of Agriculture has come to similar conclusions, and 
its resolutions are expressed in the following terms : 

" In order to attract workmen to the farm the Congress considers 
that paid labourers ought to be assured of suitable lodging foi then^selves 
and their families, with a small piece of land where they may cultivate 
vegetables and keep small live-stodr, and at the same time it -would seem 
good policy to connect their interests with those of the proprietor of the 
land. But sharing of profits properly so called, very difficult to arrange 
in the case of manufactures, meets with still greater obstacles in agriculture, 
and might even in manj^ cases be the cause of serious harm. 

** To interest the labourer in agricultural improvements, the most prac¬ 
tical method would seem to be to ensure to him the agricultural wages cur¬ 
rent in the district, and to give him in addition: 

“ I. A premium on production (a premium per qtuntal of wheat 
or oats, per hectolitre of wine, per animil raised or fattened); 

3. A premium on economy (premium for diminution of expenses 
whether with regaid to stores or labour, the farmer being under all circum¬ 
stances the undisputed master of the management of the work). 

“ Nevertheless, in a country like France, which uith great natural 
variety, has no less a variety of sj'stems of cultivation and methods of 
turning the land to account, etc., -t is impossible to draw up a general 
formula of profit-sharing among workmen. 

“ It is, therefore, for the agricultural associations of ever5" region 
and for eveiy farmer, to ascertain how, under the circumstances and in 
existing conditions (agricultural, economic and social), the permanence of 
the labourers may be ensured by the possession of a cottage and a piece of 
land, and how it may be arranged to give them a share in the results of the 
cultivation of the farm. ” 
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SWEDl^N. 

AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN 1918. — Sveriges oi!iciella statistik: AibetartiUgdng, arbet- 
slid odi axbetslon inosm sveiiges jordbruk At 1918 {Swedish Official StahsHcs: Supply of 
Labour in relahon io Dcmaaidf Worl mg Hour^ and Wages in Swedish Agnculture) Stock- 
holm, 1920. 

The official enquir5’ into the supply of labour in relation to demand, 
working hours and wages in Swedish agricultiire in iqi 8 ha<5 been made on 
the same lines as in the preceding 5^ear, U‘-e being made of similar documents. 
These documents are detailed inquiry forms filled in by the presidents 
of the communal assemblies in 2,182 rural communes, that is to sa3’’ 93.5 
of the rural communes embraced by the enquir3\ 

The Supply ot Agricultural Lohonv .—The first question on the list 
was as to the supply of agricultural labour in each rural commune. The 
ans\\er had to take the form of a general sun.'ej’, showing whether the 
agricultural labourers li^dng in the locality or coming there regularly could 
be considered as a sufficient amount of labour for the whole of the agricul- 
“^ural work to be done, and was to be given in one of the following words : 
good, sufficient, insufificient. The results show that in 103 of the communes 
which havp answered, that is to say in4.7 %,the supply of labour was good, 
in 1,285 58-9 °o i't sufficient, and in 750, or 34.4 % it was insufficient; 

44 comunes, or 2 able to give a definite answer. Compar¬ 

ing this with the previous year, the figures show an improvement as r^rds 
agricultural labour. This must be principallj' attributed to the fact 
that ow’ing to various circumstances the need of labour for industries has 
diminished, but it is also influenced by the housing diffiailty and also by 
the shortage of household provisions which have become aggravated 
in towns and industrial centres during the 3"ear. The improvement as re¬ 
gards agricultural labour has how'ever been counterbalanced by the com¬ 
petition of the peat industry and of the fuel commission with its wood¬ 
cutting operations. In certain parts of the country’, especially in the north 
of Sw'eden with its forest districts, the lack of agricultural labour has con¬ 
tinued to be ver3’ noticeable. How^ever, considering everything, the sup¬ 
ply of agricultural labour seems to have been about the same as during 
the years wrhich preceded the war. 

Working Hours. — As regards agricultural w’ork, w^e possess data on 
three dasses of agricultural labourer, viz. agricultural labourers properly 
so called, that is to say those who work in the fields, in the bams, on the 
threshing-floors, etc.; the carters, w^hose chief work is to drive the draught 
animals needed in farm work, but who must usually also groom their hor¬ 
ses and dean out the stables; lastly’ the workers who have charge of the 
live-stock. We give here information on the working hours of these three 
groups of workers, on the one hand during summer (by summer is meant 
the busy agricultural season, that is to say the three months of summer, 
when usually work begins earliest and leaves off latest), on the other hand 
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during winter (that is to say the three winter months when the daj^s are 
shortest and so work begins latest and leaves off earliest). 

For agricultural labourers as a whole the gross working hours per day, 
that is to say the hours of work including off-time, amounted in summer 
to 12 hours 18 minutes ; the off-time amounted to 2 hours 12 minutes, that 
is to say the net working hours were 10 hours 6 minutes on the average 
for the whole of the country. During winter the gross working day was 
of 9 hours 12 minutes the off-time i hour 18 minutes, and the net work¬ 
ing day 7 hours 54 minutes. But the time and division of work vary 
considerably in different parts of the country. There are two special 
zones: on the one hand the three departments of the south, which form 
the provinces of Scania and Blekinge ; on the other hand the departments 
situated round Lake Maler where the working day is shorter in summer 
and longer in winter than in the other parts of the country. Inquiries 
as to working hours during summer have been made for eight years, and 
as a result one can see a distinct tendency to shorten the w^orking hours 
especially in those localities where in stunmer the working hours had 
been relatively long. 

Where carters are expected, as on many farms, to groom their horses 
before beginning their farm w^ork, a job which takes from half-an-hour 
to an-hour-and-a-half, their working day is longer by that amount than 
that of the other farm w’^orkers. But the same working hours are often 
put dowm for the tw^o groups, either because the time necessaT3’ for look¬ 
ing after the horses is not counted in the working hours, or because they 
begin w^ork a little later than agricultural labourers properly «o-called. 
It follows that the average working day of carters is only slightly longer 
than that of the first group of labourers. 

The working hours for the workers in chaige of live-stock is almost 
the same throughout the year. On the average the gross working hours 
throughout the country" wrere 13 hours 54 minutes in summer and 13 hours 
24 minutes in winter. The working hours are thus very long but dur¬ 
ing certain hours the work consists only in herding and watching; on the 
other hand these workers get plenty of time to rest and take their meals. 
Consequently it is rather difficult to indicate exactly the off-time. It 
is calculated that the}" can be taken as 2 hours 45 minutes in summer 
and 2 hours 48 minutes in winter, gi^ing a net working day of ii hours, 
and 10 hours 36 minutes respectively. 

Wages, - - Since the object of this enquiry was only to give a general 
impression of the agricultural labour market of the whole country, account 
has only been taken of the conditions common to all Swedish agriculture, 
not noticing the differences obtaining on this point in the different regions. 
Consequently figures are only given for the w’ages of a small number of 
groups of the more important labourers who are found aU over the country, 
or at any rate in the greater part of the country. As, further, the enquiry 
deals only wdth general averages and not with individual cases, it has only 
been thought possible to give the precise rate of wages of the less skilled 
and less paid of these groups, that is to say ot those whose wages are 
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generally fixed by local custom, and not for the specialized workers or for 
baiUfls whose wages depend on their personal capacity. 

The wages paid to labourers of the different categories above mentioned 
differ largely in the different districts. But taking the country as a whole 
wages are as follows; 

As regards unmarried farm servants, who form the most important 
source of labour of omall farmers, the remuneration of their work consists 
of yearly wages in money together with board and lodging. The importance 
of these various forms of remuneration differ considerably with the regions; 
but on the average for the whole country, the wages of a male farm labourer 
are bSg crowns per year; the food is valued at 940 crowns, that is 2.50 
crowns per day, so that the total remuneration is 1,629 crowns per year. 
For a female farm hand the corresponding wages are 376 crowns, 755 crowns 
(2.07 crown per day), a total of 1,131 crowns. Clothing is also given, prin- 
cip^y in Xorrland, and this represents sometimes a fairly large sum. 

For the male labourers, usually married, w'ho under the name of 
‘‘ statare ” (agricultural labourers paid partly in kind) work on the large 
estates of the purely agricultural regions, b^ide their yearly wages of 646 
crowns on an average, receive remuneration in kind called stat, consisting 
of milk, com, potatoes, etc., and are pro\dded with a house for themselves 
and their families, the total earnings amount on an average to 1,764 crowns 
per year. In this figure is included the value of the free house room, which 
usually consists in southern Sweden of tw^o rooms and a kitchen, but in 
the rest of the countrj" is generally only one room, the rent of which is 
valued at 150 crowns, to w’hich must be added the value of free fuel, esti¬ 
mated at 126 crowns on an average. These wages are only applicable 
to ordinary ploughmen; those workers called “ statare ” w^ho are in charge 
of live-stock receive higher money wages and sometimes also higher wages 
in kind, so that their aimual earnings arnoimt to 1,851 crowns. 

Beside the siataie there are day labourers with permanent work who 
are not paid in kind or are only so paid to a very much smaller extent, 
and wrhose daily wages vary considerably in the different regions. This 
dailt" wrage amounts on an average to 5.99 crowns in summer and 4.O9 
crowns in winter, but it is less by 2.04 crow'ns and 1.61 crowns respectively 
if the workman is fed hy his emploj^er. 

Besides the day labourers wrho have usually agreed to work for a year, 
ox at least six months, with one employer, there are labourers who w'ork 
now for one farmer, now- for another, according to the needs of the moment. 
In summer, on an average, the daily wage of these men is 7.14 crowms 
and 5.62 crowms in winter, food not included. If the employer 
feeds them, they get on an average 4.75 crowms in summer and 3.63 crowns 
winter. 

Among the workers paid by the day, there is also a number of women 
employed in the cultivation of beet roots and potatoes, for harvesting 
hay, wheat, etc.; they receive on an average 3.58 crowns per day in summer 
(or about 2.35 crowns with food) if permanently employed on a farm. 
If they are only extra hands their wages are rather higher in summer, on 
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an average for tlie whole country, 4 crowns without food or 2.67 crowns 
with food. During winter the daily wage diminishes considerably in 
the case of women day labourers, as is also the case with men in the same 
category. 

If one considers as a whole the increase in wages for the principal groups 
of agricultural labourers during the last years, one notices that during the 
years 1913 to 1918 the total earrings of farm ser^’^ants have increased by 
between 130 and 140 %, and for farm workers paid partly’- in kind {statare) 
by 145 %. But this fact is largely due to the increase in value of the pay¬ 
ments in kind, for as regards wages in money the increase is by about 90 
to no % for farm sen^ants and 95 to 100 statare. For day labourers 
wages have risen by from 121 to 157 increase has been higher 

for winter than for summer and for men than for women. The general 
rise in the level of wages during the years 1913-1918 is about 120 to 150 %. 
The rise in wages for the whole of the groups of labourers during the one 
year 1918 was estimated at about 40 
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Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of j^^culture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(tf) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(6) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

{e) study questions concemir^ agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measmes for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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FRANCE. 

THE REORGANIZATION 
OF COOPERATIVE AGRICUI/TURAl, CREDIT. 

OEPIOTAT, sources: 

Eoi DU 5 Ao^ Z920 suR LB Cr^ii mutukl et LA coof6ration adbicoles, et rapporos des 
Commissions de l’agricdltuse db la Cbambre des D:]§FnT§s et du S:^at reiatifs 

A CETTE LOI. 

Rapport du Ministre db l’agricdltdre sur le ponctionnement des caisses de cb]&dix 

AGRICOLE MUTUEL DE 19Z4 A Z919, 

The wax made it impossible for the French Government to obtain 
complete and exact information on the condition of mutual agricultural 
credit bants. The majority of these were disorganized by the mobiliza¬ 
tion of their staffs, and several Were situated in the invaded departments. 
During 1919, however, the societies regained, little by little, their normal 
working condition, and they have been able to furrdsh precise inform¬ 
ation on their situation and* business. We are thus able to^describe the 
effect of the war on these institutions. 

§ I. Business done by the reoionae mutuae agricuetu^iae 

CREDIT BAOTIS UNDER THE PRE-WAR EAWS. 

The 97 regional banks {caisses rSgionales) existing on 31 December 
1913 had a subscribed capiikl of 25,070,087 francs, of which 23,220,305 
francs were paid up. On 31 December 1918 the subscribed capital amount¬ 
ed to 27,537,179 francs, of which 25,523,187 francs were paid up, and by 
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31 December 1919 the paid tip capital amounted to 23,123,457 francs. 
The capital paid up by the members had, therefore, increased by over 4 
millions from 1913 to 1919. 


The total discount business done by the r^onal banks was: 

In 1913. 

. 208,857,078 {r. 

In 1914. 

. 166,187,557 » 

In 1915. 

. . 80,682,797 » 

In 1916. 

. . . 62,798,088 » 

In 1917. 

. 58.295,295 » 

In 1918. 

. - . 61,537,912 » 

In 1919. 

. 79.198.633 » 


The amount of this business stdSEered a sudden fall in 1914 owing to the 
outbreak of war; but that year had seven months of normal business and 
1915 was, therefore, the first whole year to fed the effects of the war. The 
amount of business progressivdy diminished during 1916 and 1917 and in 
the latter year it reached its lowest levd: 58 millions, which was only rather 
more than a quarter of the total for 1913. In i:9i8 there was a slight im¬ 
provement, and 1919, the first year since the war, shows an improvement 
of 18 millions on 1918. This gives reason to anticipate a very rapid re¬ 
turn to the pre-war figures. 

The deposits hdd by the regional banks amounted to 4,412,240 francs 
on 31 December 1913, to 13,849,817 francs on 31 December 1918, and to 
18,879,313 francs on 31 Decdnber 1919. These figures prove the confid¬ 
ence which the farmers have in the'institutions for mutual agricultural 
credit. 

The general expenses of all the regional banks amounted to 592,300 
francs in 1913, in 1918 to 608,902 francs and to about 900,000 francs in 
1919. During the war they remained almost stationary. In 1919 there 
was an appreciable increase owing to the general rise in salaries and to the 
fact that the regional banks of the liberated districts included the general 
expenses of the previous six years in the accounts of the year. 

The reserves increased from 8,000,785 frs. at the end of 1913 to 
16,791,547 frs. at the end of 1918 and to 20,646,874 frs. at the end of 1919. 
Th^ have grown more than threefold and nearly equal the paid up cap¬ 
ital of the district banks. 

We may add that the number of local banks, which amounted to 4,533 
in 1913, has remained practically the same; a few local banks have, 
however, been dissolved. The number of banks amounted to about 4,500 
on 31 December 19x9. 

i,et us now examine the various forms of credit business done by the 
district banks under the pre-war laws- The business done was very re¬ 
stricted. The aged farmers and the women, who alone were left on the 
farms, were not inclined to contract new loans during the absence of the 
head of the family. They were satisfied in most cases to cultivate 
their farms as best they could with the least possible expenditure. Works 
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for reclaiming land and the construction of buildings were suspended Whilst 
waiting for more favourable conditions. Purchases of materials and fer¬ 
tilizers were reduced to the indispensable nodnimum. There was a remark¬ 
able decrease in short term loans with which we will fi st deal. 

(a) Short Term Loans {Law of 31 March 1899). —In granting short 
term loans the regional banks have had at their disposal the following re¬ 
sources : 


1 

1 

1913 

1918 

1919 


£r. 

fr. 

fr. 

Paid up capital. 

23,2^^0,305 ' 

25,5*3.187 

27,123,457 

Reserve capital (at the end of the pre¬ 
ceding financial year). 

6,212,976 

16.791,547 

20,646,874 

State advances. 

67.541.782 

69.385,091 

67.646.2*3 

Total ... 

j 

1 96,975.063 

111,699,825 

« 5 . 4 i 6,554 


(b) Individual Long Term Loans {Law of 19 March 1910V — On the 
other hand ver>’ few individual long term loans, as regulated by the Law 
of 19 March 1910, have been granted. Young farmers, to whom these 
loans are principally granted, were for the most part mobilized. There¬ 
fore borrowers could only have been farmers Who were beyond military 
age, or whose phytical infirmities caused their discharge from the army. 
In both these cases the security for the loans, which consists largely in the 
working capacity of the borrower, would not have been sufficient. Besides 
this the granting of an individual long term loan involves a strict inquiry, 
on the part of the mutual agricultural credit society, into the condition of 
the borrower and of the land to be acquired. Since the credit societies 
were deprived of the greater part of their staffs, it would have been impos¬ 
sible for them to carry out thoroughly these inquiries. For all these 
reasons, the regional banks have generally abstained, during the war, from 
applying the Law of 1910. There were 3,099 loans outstanding at the 
end of 1913 to the total value of 11,745,611 francs, and 632 loans were made 
between the end of 1913 and the end of 1918 for a total sum of 2,350,491 
francs, i.e. an average of 3,900 frs. per loan. Thus, from the passing of the 
law until the end of 1918, 3,731 loans were made of the total value of 
14,096,103 frs. At the end of 1919 these figures amounted to 3,883 loans 
of a total value of 15,857,594 franco. 

To facilitate this business the'r^onal banks had received from the 
State, up to 31 December 1919,19,348,809.65 frs., of which 5,556,915.49 fis., 
have been repaid. The advances remaining at their di^osal amounted 
to 13,779,794.16 frs., whilst they had been 14,528,488.14 frs., at the end of 
December 1913 and 13,943,981.44 frs., at the end of December 1918. The 
amortization of the loans provided for by the law had been carried out with 
great regularity and exceeded'a quarter of the loans granted. 
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(c) Collective Long Term Loani> [Law of 29 December 1916;. — If 
individual loans^ for long or short periods, *have had their devdopinent 
arrested by the war, coUeclive long term credit, regulated by the Law of 
29 December 1906, has suffered still more from the ordeal through which 
the country has passed. The formation of new societies, as well as the de- 
hnite constitution of co-operative societies which were being formed before 
the war, has not been possible owing to the impossibility of getting to¬ 
gether a general meeting forming the necessary quorum. 

The co-operative societies which were already working and of which 
the technical staff, the managers or the workmen were mobilized, were 
often compdQled to suspend their production. Some of them had work on 
hand whidht they were unable to finish owing to the lack of labour, or the 
considerable increase in the price of materials and machinery which invalid¬ 
ated the original estimates. 

The co-operative movement which had been making great strides 
before the war, was, like individual agricultural credit, arrested in its pro¬ 
gress during five years. It is now regaining its former scope and adding to 
itself new branches, such as the production and utilization of dectridty, 
for which there is a great future. 

The number of co-operative societies which have benefited by the 
Law of 29 December 1906 is given in the following table: 


Tjar 1 

1 

No. ol 
co*operative 
, societies 

No. of 

meabets 

laid 

up capital 

I/oans granted 




fr. 1 

1 fr. 

1913. 

382 

48.431 

7.519.588 

13,188,134 

1914. 

55 ^ 



2,052,250 

1915. T , , , 




522,450 

1916. 

2 1 



160.000 

1917 . 


/ 8,448 

i 

2,157,534 

312,900 

1918. 

7 ' 



260,467 

1919 . 

7 

1 


512,900 

Total . . . 

479 

56,879 

9.677,122 

17,009,101 


Since the law Was passed 479 co-operative societies out of 17,009,101 frs. 
of loans sanctioned had only by 31 December 1919 actually received 
16,870,809.23 frs., of which they had repaid 5,900,698.55 frs.; by 31 De¬ 
cember 1919 there was still at their di^osal 10,970,110.68 frs. As we see, 
the co-operative societies have sometimes repaid in advance part of their 
loans so that at presdit the total repayments are over one third of the 
advances made 
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§ 2 . Business conducted by omds regionai, banks 

UNDER THE EAWS PASSED SINCE THE BEGINNING OP THE WAR, 

If, during the Tvar, mutual agricultural credit has been unable to de¬ 
velop according to the fundamental laws whidi govern it, it has, on the 
other hand, had its fidd of action enlarged by the new measures which 
have adapted it to the necessities which have arisen. 

The extension thus given to mutual agricultural credit has taken the 
form of encouraging the cultivation of waste lands, giving facilities for 
the acquisition of small properties by discharged soldiers and by d^uhan 
victims of the war, and assisting by special measures the rural population 
of the invaded districts. 

The laws voted by Parliament for these purposes which should be 
noted are those of 6 October 1916, 7 April 1917, 9 April igrS and 21 June 
1918. 

The two first are in^ired by- the Government’s desire that no land 
should be left uncultivated during the war. Both laws sanction the grant¬ 
ing of loans to groups of people for the cultivation of lands which individ¬ 
ual effort, if left to itsdf, would not have worked. 

The I/aw of 6 October 1916 authorizes the granting of loans only to 
communes and only for a period equal to the time that must dapse until 
the next harvest. The difficulties of carrying out this law prevented 
its having appredable practical results; these difficulties were, more 
espedally, the apportioning of profits and losses, the fulfilment of the 
formalities required by the Ministry of Finance and the ddays in the pay¬ 
ment of funds to the communes in question by the municipal receivers. 

It was decided, so as to do away with these difficulties, that the loans 
adked for according to the Law of 6 October 1916 should be granted accord¬ 
ing to the Law' of 7 April r9i7. 

This law is, in some ways, an extension of the Law of 1916- It 
authorizes advances for cultivating waste lands, not onty to the communes, 
but to departments, co-operative sodeties and assodations for mechanical 
cultivation. Loans thus granted are for a period of three years at i % 
interest. 

This law does not, like that of 29 December 1906, compd co-opeiators 
to pay in a capital in cash. Members’ shares may be represented by their 
interest in the lands which they own or farm. This facility has been very 
much appredated, espedally in the invaded districts where the farmers 
were usually not in a condition to make a finandal effort. 

The advances authorized under the Law of 1917 have been, almost 
exdusively, adsed for by the co-operative sodeties bdonging to the liber¬ 
ated districts. The farmers of these districts, whose individual efforts 
would have been unable to overcome the obstacles of all sorts which they 
met in tr3dng to put thdr farms again under cultivation, readily realized 
all the advantages to be got from the Law of 1917. They have been able. 
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whilst awaiting the payment of their claims for war damages, not only to 
raise loans at a very low rate of interest, but to profit by the co-operative 
purchase of fertilizers, animals and materials which they needed to culti¬ 
vate their lands by mechanical means. Under these conditions the co-op¬ 
erative societies of the liberated districts have devdoped rapidly and have 
helped to re-establish life in the devastated lands. On the other hand 
no department has asked for assistance from this law and only a very few 
grants have been made to communes. 

In all 56 communes have taken advantage of the Xaw of 16 October 
1916 and have received 405,661 francs in loans so as to cultivate 1,401 hec¬ 
tares. In 1918 repayments or credits withdrawn amounted to 202,479 
francs, in 1919 to 36,674.60 frs., or a total of 239,053.60113., On 31 De¬ 
cember X919 the advances remaining at the disposal of the communes 
amounted to only 166,507.40 frs. Since 1919 no loan has been granted 
under this law. The repayments are equal to two-thirds of the sums 
advanced. 

Under the Law of 7 April 1917, 20 co-operative societies, comprising 
602 members, have asked for and been granted loans to a total amount 
of 2,597,400 francs in 1918 so as to put under cultivation again 9,153 hect¬ 
ares. The repayments and credits withdrawn amounted to 1,530,484.15 frs., 
the co-operative societies had at their disposal at the end of 1918, 

I, 066,915.85 frs.. Further, 7 communes received, under the same law, 
total advances of 191,450 frs. so as to put under cultivation 557 hectares. 
The repayments and credits withdrawn having amounted to 67,000 frs. 
they had at their dispo.sal 12.^,450 frs. at the end of 1918. During the 
following year 19 co-operative societies comprising 627 members cultivating 

II, 473 hectares, were granted advances of 7,364,000 frs. of which, by 
the end of 1919, they had only received 5,760,000 frs. By the end of 1919 
co-operative societies and communes had received, undertheLaw of 7 Aprh 
1917, loans to the total value of 8,548,850 frs.; the repayments and credits 
withdrawn ha\ung reached the sum of 1,759,484.15 frs., they still had at 
their disposal 6,789,365.85 frs.. 

While the laws of whidb. we have been speaking were framed in view of 
the need of increased agricultural production, the Law of 9 April 1918 shows 
the solicitude of the Government and Parliament for those people who 
had suffered most severely through the war. It enacts that its benefi¬ 
ciaries may obtain loans of 10,000 frs. repayable in 25 years at an intci- 
est of I % for the purpose of purcliasing, equipping, or le-arrauging small 
properties. Further, so as to encourage the birth-rate, the Government 
will pay annually, for each legitimate child bom to the borrower after 
the conclusion of the loan, 50 centimes of the annuity charge payable 
in respect of each 100 francs borrowed. It also provides victims of the 
war with the means of procuring their own livelihood through their own 
exertions, by work suited to their physical capacity. 

This law, unfortunately, presents difficulties and entails obligations 
and formalities whidi have, to a certain extent, hampered its application. 
The disabled men complain of the ddays in taking out life insurances 
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and the long time they have to wait before they receive the documents 
establishing their rights to a life pension. On the other hand the re¬ 
gional banks do not consider the remuneration that they receive, by the 
I interest, as adequate to the serious liability which they incur. This 
liability is mainly caused by the fact that the land purchased cannot ex¬ 
ceed 10,000 frs. in value, whereas the amount of the loan and the expenses 
involved may easily exceed that sum. Already steps have been taken, 
and others are in contemplation, to do away with, or at any rate dimin¬ 
ish, these difficulties. 

The Taw of 28 October 1919 is specially noteworthy. The object of 
this law is to prevent seriously wounded and seriously ill men from being 
unable to obtain insurance from the national insurance fund by reason of 
their infirmities. For this purpose a relation of the disabled man, or a 
third party, is allowed to insure himsdf in his stead. 

The Taw of 9 April 1918 only began to be practically applied in 1919. 
During 191S and 1919 advances to the extent of 4,480,000 frs. have been 
granted to 39 regional banks, of which advances 2,745,000 frs. had been paid 
by 31 December 1919. By this date 147 loans had been granted amount¬ 
ing * to 1,201,084 frs. The repayments are beginning to come in 
only now. 

The last interesting law dealing with agricultural credit, which is already 
working, is that of 21 June 1919 for granting special credit facilities to 
farmers belonging to the invaded districts. This law provides special 
privileges for groups of farmers belonging to the invaded districts, by easing 
on their behalf the provisions of the laws governing mutual agricultural 
credit and by extending the benefits of previous legiriation to associations 
and workers w'ho would have been unable up to now to profit by them. 
Thus, they allow the allocation to the regional banks of the liberated districts 
of short and long term loans based on the guarantees which they offer and 
on the needs whidi they declare. Fuither they increase to five or six times 
the capital the long term loans which can be granted to co-operative 
societies for production and which, by the Taw of 29 December 1906, might 
not exceed double the amount of said capital. This capital may also be 
paid in kind instead of in cash. The Taw also extends the advantages of 
collective long temi credit to co-operative societies for purchase and supplj*" 
to \'oluntary trade associations for carr>dng out drainage works and agri¬ 
cultural improvements, and under certain circumstances to authorized 
trade unions. The Taw of 21 June 1919 fixes the limit of 20,000 frs. and 25 
years as the totals um and maximum duration of indi\’idual long term 
loans which, according to the Taw of 19 March 1919, could not exceed re¬ 
spectively 8,000 frs. and 15 years, and which the Taw of 9 April 1918 limited 
to 10,000 francs. Finally the Taw extends the advantages of agricul¬ 
tural credit to small rural artizans vrhose work is closely related to agri* 
culture. 
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§ 3. Mediuivi term EOANS. 

The different forms of agricultural credit which were in use under old 
and recent laws have been completed by a new form of credit, known as 
medium term credit. 

This credit is the result of the experience of a certain number of re¬ 
gional banks which, on their own initiative, had practised it so as to allow 
farmers to undertake business which could not come within the limits of 
short-term credit. 

The usefulness of this new form of credit was recognized by the Con¬ 
gress of Agricultural Syndicates and of Agricultural Co-operative and Mu¬ 
tual Societies and so as to regulate its use and to call attention to it, a cir¬ 
cular was sent to aU the regional banks on 7 October 1916, laying down 
the conditions under which medium term loans might be granted and fix¬ 
ing their maximum amount and duration at 3,000 frs. and 5 years. This 
maximum having been subsequently found to be insufiicient it was in¬ 
creased to 5,000 francs. 

Medium term loans being mostly intended for the purchase of live 
stock and agricultural requisites, the 5,600 frs. limit no longer correspond¬ 
ed to the very high price of cattle and farm implements. More re¬ 
cently, therefore, aU limits on the amount of the loans have been done 
away with, the regional banks having the power to grant loans proportion¬ 
ate to the requirements of the borrower and the guarantees he can 
offer. The period of the loan has been extended to 10 years. 

f 

§ The administrative organization for granting eoans. 

The present position of mutual agricultural credit, as shown by the 
preceding statistics, proves the vitality of an institution which, after 
existing for only 20 years, has been able to undergo without being weakened 
the long ordeal through whidi the country has passed and during which 
nearly all farmers between 18 and 50 years have been absent from their 
farms. In order that these loans may be of the greatest use it is necessary 
that they should be granted with as little dday and as few formalities as 
possible. With the present administrative organization the inquiry into 
requests for loans presented by mutual agricultural credit societies and by 
co-operative societies, as well as the granting and payment of advances, 
undergo a procedure, which, whilst it safeguards the Treasury, often 
involves endless delays. 

The central organization for agricultural credit is formed by an admin¬ 
istrative service which is part of the Ministry of Agriculture and which 
is, consequently, hampered in its working by strict rules. 

In order that a regional mutual agricultural credit bank can receive 
an advance, its request, accompanied by the file rdating to it, must be 
sent to the central office. This office, after having if necessary complet¬ 
ed the file, sends it to the Office for the Inspection of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions and Credit Institutions. The Inspector in whose district the bank 
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is situated, examines the request and draws up a report which he submits 
for consideration to the Council of Inspection. The file, to which is added 
the report, is then sent to the central office which lays the request before 
the next meeting of the Commission for Granting State Loans. So as to 
gain time a Sub-commission has been formed within the Commission 
so that it may be able to meet more often than the Chief Commission. 

The Sub-commission, which meets whenever a sufficient number of 
applications is ready to be laid before it, deliberates on the applications 
and gives its opinion on them. This opinion is comunicated to the Min 
ister, who decides the question. A draft order must then be submitted 
for signature, after being endorsed by the Controller of Expenditure. When 
the order is signed, the loan is definitely sanctioned. This loan then becomes 
the object of necessary orders and mandates which can only be made by 
the Accountancy Department of the Ministry of Agriculture. All orders 
for payment are classified by departments and by kind, and before being 
signed by the Mnister they must again be endorsed by the Controller of 
Expenditure. The prefects, who emit the orders in the second degree, are 
informed of the drafts whidi they must issue, and at the same time a copy 
of these orders is sent to the Mnistry of Finance, which notifies the 
Treasurers General. 

Thus it takes from one to two months, sometimes more, before the 
regional banks can receive the funds intended for them. 

When dealing TOth a co-operative society these formalities are still 
more numerous; the original request fiOle must be submitted to technical 
and economic inquiries by agricultural engineers and by departmental 
directors of agrictiltural services. 

The mutual agricultural credit banks, which often have to wait sever¬ 
al months before recemng funds needed so urgently, have made com¬ 
plaints which grow every day more numerous and pressing against these 
delays. These just complaints, as also the frequent criticisms recently 
directed against the organization of agriculture credit, have been the 
subject of close study. It is owing to this study that the Law of 5 August 
1920 was passed; tins law codifies and supersedes in part all the laws 
which since 5 August 1894 have dealt with agricultural credit, and gives 
the management of this to a public body possessed of financial autonomy 
and having at its head responsible managers. 

§5. The REORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAI, MUTUAI, CREDIT BANKS. 

According to the new law' local •agricultural credit banks form the 
basis of mutual agricultural credit. 

The one object of these banks is to facilitate and guarantee business 
dealing with agricultural production undertaken by their individual or 
collective members. These banks can be formed, on payment of one- 
quarter of the share capital, by all or some of the members of one or more 
vocation^ agricultural S3mdicates, mutual agricultural insurance socie¬ 
ties, agricultural co-operative societies, trade unions and associations for 
promoting agricultural interests. 
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They can grant: 

1. To all their men^bers short term loans, the total duration of which 
must not exceed that of the business for which the loan was made : 

2. To all their members medium term loans for equipping or recon¬ 
stituting their farms. The loans are repayable in ten years by annual in¬ 
stalments, and are protected by special guarantees, such as bonds, warrants, 
mortgages, or the deposit of title deeds, etc.; 

3. To their individual members long term loans guaranteed by 
mortg^e or a life insurance policy. 

For the making of short term loans the local banks discount bills 
signed their members on account of purely agricultural business. 
They can undertake, in respect of such business, payments and receipts 
to be made on behalf of these same members. 

Individual long term loans may amount to 40,000 francs, not count¬ 
ing the expenses. They’^ can be made for 25 years, pro\dded that the age 
of the borrower at the date of the last instalment is not above 60 years. 
They bear interest at the rate of 2 % and are intended to facilitate the pur¬ 
chase, equipment, transfoimation and reconstruction of small rural farms. 
WTien the borrower is a military pensioner, or a civilian victim of the war, 
the loan, which may in such case also be granted by a mortage company, bears 
interest at only i %, and a bonus of 50 centimes per 100 francs is paid 
yearly by the State, to decrease the annual payments to the lending 
society by the borrower, in respect of each legitimate child bom to him 
after the loan is made. 

Tong term advances can be granted to co-operative societies, trades 
unions and associations for promoting agricultural interests authorized 
to carry on business with mutual credit societies. These societies are. 

T. Co-operative agricultural societies intended to effect or assist the 
production, transformation, conservation or sale of agricultural products 
produced solely by the farms of the members ; 

2. Co-operative societies for bu3ring and provisioning; 

3. Vocational associations of a purely agricultural nature; 

4. Agricultural societies whose object is the manufacture of all re¬ 
quisites, products or implements used in agriculture or in carrying out 
agricultural w'orks of use to the community, or who provide a district or 
a rural group with up-to-date plant of use to the community, such as 
slaughter houses, cold-storage plant, electric plant, railway lines, etc., 
sanitation works, especially building sanitary houses for rural workers, 
or the improvement of farm buildings condemned as insanitary. 

Advances to these societies bear interest at 2 % for a m aximum dur¬ 
ation of 26 years; this period can, however, be increased to 50 years for 
reafforestation co-operative societies. 

Regional banks with the foUowirg objects count as organizations of 
the second order; 

I. For facilitating the making of short, medium and long term loans 
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to members of local mutual agricultural credit banks of tlieir distiicts 
guaranteed by these societies; 

2. For the transmission to co-operative agricultural societies, to 
vocational associations or to any other groups special advanceb which 
the State may make to them. 

They can only accept for affiliation local banks which are situated in 
their districts and which are not already attached to some other regional 
banks. 

They re-discount, after endorsement by the local banks which are 
affiliated to them, bills drawn by the members of these banks. They can 
undertake all payments and recoveries to be made on be half of the said 
local banks. They can grant to those affiliated to them advances neces¬ 
sary for the formation of a working capital, with this reservation, that, 
for banks which have asked for financial help from the State, this advance 
can not exceed for each local bank, the amount of capital paid to the re¬ 
gional bank as their share subscription. Finally they can issue drafts 
which fall due at different periods, with or without interest, these drafts 
can only be drawn in favoui of farmers who live in the district of 
the regional bank. 

Certain business can be undertaken either by the regional banks or 
local banks; either can contract loans for the formation or increase of 
their working capital; the^’’ can procure capital by rediscounting their 
bills or by borrowing on their securities; finally they can receive from any 
one deposits on current account, either bearing interest or not, and can ac¬ 
cept the deposit of securities. The regulations of banks not benefiting 
by advances from the State fix the maximum sum to be accepted on 
current account; those banks which have had financial assistance from the 
State fix the maximum of deposits on current account or on deposit ac¬ 
count ; the total of these deposits must always be represented by assets of 
equal value which can be realized immediately when the payments fall due. 

We may add that the regulations define the extent and conditions 
of the liability of each of the members as regards the engagements enter¬ 
ed into by the banks. In principle members can only be freed from their 
obligations after the liquidation of any business which was on hand when 
they retired. In any case their responsibility ceases five ycaro after the 
date on which they letire. 


^ 6 . The national office of agricultural credil. 

The most important reform brought about by the Law of 5 August 
1930 is the foundation of the National Office of Agricultural Credit, which 
does away with the administrative delay's of which we have spoken. 

Henceforth, funds intended for mutual agricultural credit will be 
adniinistered by an Office, which forms a public establishment having 
financial autonomy and directed by responsible managers. It can receive 
deposits from regionaf banks and agricultural associations, notably those 
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of Alsace-Lorraine; it can issue drafts through the regional banks and for 
the administration of credits voted under the Law of 4 May 1918 on the 
Cultivation of Deserted Lands (i). 

The National Ofi&ce of Agricultural Credit is organized and works on 
the lines of a big financial establishment. It adopts bankers' methods for 
the pa3iiinent and repayment of advances, such as curient accounts and 
dieques. It is able to apportion the State advances to the urgent needs of the 
regional banks. It will be in some ways a real dealing house between the 
various regional banks, being able to take into account the importance of 
the requirements of ea^ agricultural credit banks according to the time of 
year and nature of the cultivation of the districts which each bank serves. 

Short and medium term loans will be granted in the form of current 
accounts opened by the Ofiice with the Treasury, the government Deposit 
Bank [Caisse dcs depdts et consignaiims) and the Bank of France; this will 
enable the regional banks to receive the necessary advances in a few days 
and to reduce note circulation to a minimum, loans only being made as 
the need for them arises. 

As regards long term loans, the regional banks will receive in cash 
the money to be paid to their members; these sums will be granted to them 
only according to the number and importance of the applications which 
are actually granted. 


7. ThB ENDOWMENT OE AGRICULTITRAE CREDIT. 

Beyond the credits which may be granted to it by legislative meas¬ 
ures, the gifts, legades, etc. which it may receive, the National Office of 
Agricultural Credit will acquire the funds which it needs from the follow¬ 
ing sources: 

1. From the repayments made, or to be made, on the hundred 
million francs credit granted to the Departmental Agricultural Committees 
by the Law of 4 May 1918 on the Cultivation of Deseited Lands; 

2. By the endowment for agricultural credit agreed upon at the time 
when the privilege of the Bank of France was renew’cd in 1897. 

By the Law of 17 November 1897 the Bank of France had to pay to 
the State, for agricultural credit, an advance of 40 million francs, free from 
interest, and an annual sum equal to one eighth of the rate of discount 
multiplied by the sum of productive drculation. 

When the rate of discount is at 3.50 % the proportion to be put to the 
payment is raised to one seventh of the discount rate, and when it is above 
4 % the proportion has been fixed at one eighth (agreements of 1911). 

An agreement of 26 October 1917 prorogues the previous advance of 
40 million francs and issues new rules for the calculation of the annual 
payment. 


(i) See otir issue of September 1920, page 612. 
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By 31 December 1917 the stuns paid to the State by the Bank of 
France, earmarked for agrictiltural credit were as follows: 


Advance ...... 

Yearly payments: 

• 

Fra 

Fis. 

40,000,000.00 

1807 . 


2,742.3x4.80 


1898 . 


3 242,899.26 


1899 . 


4,857,289.95 


1900 . 


5.655.33372 


1901 .... 


4,107.620.15 


1902 . 

« « • 

3.777.141.87 


1903 . ... 

• • • 

4.314.649.43 


1904 . . . 

0 • • 

4.521.589.76 


1905. 


4,225.042 51 


1906 . . . 


5.332,528.05 


1907. 


7 . 357 .I 4 I -60 


1908 . 


5,533.501-80 


1909 .... 


4,790,508.64 


X910 . 


5.733.358.28 


1911 . 

•0 • • 

7,225,800.55 


1912 . 

- • • 

8,722.917.85 


1913 • • • 

. . . 

13,625,484.92 


1914. 


14.351.593-89 


1915 . . . ■ 

. . . 

10,125,137.90 


1916 .... 

• ‘ 

23,663,217.73 


1917 .... 

. . . 

36.249,851.74 

180,154,924.40 


230,154,924.40 


This stun of 220,154,934.40 fr., wiU increase by at least 40 millions by 
the annual payments of 1918 and 1919. With the 100 millions repayable 
under the Daw of 4 May 1918 on the Cultivation of Deserted Dands, we get 
a total of over 360 million francs at the disposal of mutual agricultural 
credit. 

Det us add that, since the beginning of the working of agricultural 
credit, the total loans granted to the interested parties by the State, 
under laws other than that of 4 May 1918 dealing with the cultivation of 
deserted lands, amounts to 124,143,597.88 frs. 
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On these the foEowing r^ayments have been made; 


Up to 31 December 2913 . . . 
Between 1914 and 1919 . . . 

In 1919 . 


6,477,966.37 frs. 
9,744,695.95 » 
5,823,834.47 » 


Total repa3rmenls up to 31 December 
1919. . 22,046,596.79 frs. 

At the same date the total advances which the district banks and the 
communes still had at their di^osal amounted to 102,097,001.09 frs.. 
It is interesting to note that on this sum of 22 millions, the repayments 
received durir^ the last six years, of which four and a half were war 
years, have reached a sum of 15.5 millions, which brings the total of the 
repayments to over three times what it was in 1913. 


GERMANY. 

AGRICtThTURAD CO-OPFRATn’E SOCIETIES FOR PURCHASE 
AND vSAIvE DURING THE WAR. 


sources: 

JASBUCHBR DES REICIISVERB \NDS OER DEUISCHEN I^ANDWIRTSCaAriLICHEN GENOSSEI 7 - 

scHAPTEN-FUR igi4^ igiS* 1916, ^ 9^7 and 1918. Jarhgcmge si, 22, 33, 24, mwl 25. Berlin, 

1915* 19^6 1917, 1918 and 1919 

As a restalt of the War, the work of several kinds of agricultural 
co-operative societies has developed considerably in comparison with tlmt 
of other kinds. We shall find a notable instance of this in studying 
the co-operative societies for purchase and sale in Germany. 

§ I. Dm'ierorJVlBNT DURING THE WAR OP CO-OPERATIVE SOOXETIES 
FOR PURCHASE AND SALE. 

The development of co-operative societies for jiurchase and sale dur¬ 
ing the war was similar to that of the agiicultural credit banks. They, too, 
increased their business turnover rather than their number. The number 
of societies organized and dissolved, during the peiiod 1914 to 1918, was 
as follows: 


Vear Organized Dissolved 

1913- 14. 475 39 

1914- 15. 57 25 

1915- 16. 87 17 

1916- 17. 85 7 

1917- 18. 142 6 
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The data for the first year of war 1914-1915 indtide 24 societies organ¬ 
ized and II dissolved dming the last two months of peace, June and 
July 1914. The following table show the comparison betwem the net in¬ 
crease in the pre-war period and during the war years : 

Year 

1 9 10- II 

1911- I2 

1912- 13 

1913- I4 

1914- I5 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

A rapid decline is noticeable during the first year of the war, from 236 
in 1913 to 32 in 1914 but a notable recovery occurred in the following years, 
so that in the last year of war the increase (136) is nearly equal to that of 
1912-13 (146). The total numerical increase from i August 1914 to 
I June 1918 was 361. 

The number of co-operative societies for purchase and sale as compared 
with that of the agricultural co-operative societies as a whole for the years 
1910 to 1918 was as follows : 


Net 

increase 

66 

71 

146 

236 

32 

70 

"78 

136 


Year 

Total number 
ot agricultural 
co<operative societies 

Number 

of co-operative societies 
for purchase and sale 

1910 .... 

. 23,845 

2,280 

I9II .... 

. 24,724 

2,346 

1912 .... 


2.417 

1913 .... 

. 27,192 

2,564 

1914 .... 


2,809 

1915 .... 

. 28,555 

2,842 

1916 .... 

. 28,752 

2 912 

1917 .... 


2,990 

1918 .... 

. 29,609 

3,126 


Thus the co-operative societies for purchase and sale represent about 
one ninth of all German agricultural co-operative societies. 

Table I shows the distribution of the co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale amongst the territories of the various States and provinces dur¬ 
ing the years of the war; 
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Tabi^E I. — Territorial Distribution of Co-operative Societies for Purchase 
and Sale during the Years of the War. 


1 

States and provinces 

1914 

1915 

1916 

« 

1917 

1918 

East Prus^. 

27 

1 

30 1 

1 

1 31 

34 

34 

West Prus^. 

x8 

18 1 

I 

17 

18 

Brandenburg. 

x8 

18 

' x8 

21 

1 ^5 

Pomerania. 

30 

29 

30 

32 

32 

. 

108 

107 1 

X05 

106 

III 

Silesia. 

60 

57 1 

1 57 

57 

58 

Saxony.| 

44 

42 1 

40 

40 

42 

ScblesvTig-Holstein. 

116 

119 1 

! 129 

135 

x6o 

Hanover. 

234 

2391 

27s 

1 292 

306 

Westphalia. 

256 

255 ' 

256 

263 

282 

Hesse-Nassau ^ ^ 

1 9® 

lOI 

109 

I 2 X 

137 

Rhine Province. 

1 220 

118 

225 

234 

245 

Hohenzollem. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Kingdom of Prussia. 

1,230 

1.236 

1.296 

1,355 

1,452 

Bavaria on ri^t bank of Rhine. . . 
Bavaria on left bank of Rhine (Pala- | 

55 

1 

55 

53 

55 

55 

tinate). 

198 

199 

20X 

1 201 

201 

Kingdom of Bavaria. 

253 

' 254 

254 

256 

256 

Saxony.i 

1 84 

85 

85 

87 

80 

Wiartcmberg.' 

' 23 

26 

27 

27 

30 

Baden.| 

1 850 

876 

879 

883 

892 


1 213 

2x1 

214 

222 

24X 

Meddenburg-Schwerin .. 

' 5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Mecklenbuig-Strelitz. 

1 I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Saxe-Wehnar-Eisenach.| 

1 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Oldenburg.. 

1 103 

lOI 

102 

104 

108 

Brunswick. 

— 

— 

1 1 

I 

2 

Saxe-Meiningen. 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

Saxe-Altenburg. 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

Anhalt. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Sdiwaizbuxg-Sondexshausen. 

I 

1 

I 

I 

X 

Sdiwarzburg-Rud<dfstadt. 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Waldeck.. 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Reuss (Elder Brandi). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Renss (Younger Brandi) ....... 

1 

I 

1 

I 

X 

Scbaumbuxg-I 4 ppe. 

X 

X 

X 

I 

X 

Wppe. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

EnbeOk. 

— 

_ 


— 

—• 

Bremen.. 


—. 

— 

— 

— 

Hamburg. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Alsace-Eoixaine. 

4 

4 1 

4 

4 

4 

Germany. 

1 2.809 

2,842 

2,912^ 

2,990 

3,126 

German Colonies (r). 

1 ^ 

5 

5 

5 

5 


(i) Windhuk Co-operative Society for Purchase and Sale, Co-opeialive Society for the 
sale of Agticulluxal Products in Caxibib, Co-opexative Society for Purchase in Caribib, 
Coopetative Society for Purchase and Sale in Omaruru, Agricultural and Economic Union 
of Gibeon in German South-West Africa. 
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The extremely unequal distribution over the different territories of 
the German Confederation of co-operative societies for purchase and sale 
is especially noticeable in Table I. Baden, with 850 of these societies be¬ 
fore the war, and 892 in 1918, possesses alone almost one third of the total 
number of co-operative societies for purchase and sale. Next, a long way 
behind, comes Westphalia, with respectively 256 and 282 societies. Next 
come Hanover, the Rhine Province, Hesse and the Palatinate -with over 200 
each. Posnania, Schleswig-Holstein and Oldenburg have over 100 eadi. 
In II states and provinces the numbers vary from 14 (in Saxe Coburg- 
Gotha) to 96 (in Hesse-Nassau); in 14 there are less than 10 societies in 
each; five states have absolutely no co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale. 

Where there were few of these societies hardly any increase occurred 
during the war. The greatest increase took place in Hanover, where the 
number rose from 234 societies in 1914 to 306 in 1918. Schleswig-Holstein 
and Baden increased respectively by 36 and 42 societies. 

As regards the form of liability, the societies were divided, during 
the years of the war, as shown in Table H : 

Table II. — Nature of the Liability of Co-operative Societies for Purchase 

and Sale, 


Year 

1 Unlimited liability 

Limited liability 

L _ 

I 4 ability to make 
unlimited supplementary 

1 payments 

1 Number i 

1 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

1914. 

1,329 

1 

47-3 

1 1 

1,477 

! 

52.6 

3 

0.1 

1915. 

1*319 

46-4 

1,520 

53-5 ] 

' 3 

O.I 

1916. 

1,354 * 

46.5 

1.555 

53-4 

'3 

O.I 

1917. 

1,370 1 

1 

1,617 

' 54* 

3 

O.I 

1918. 

1,408 

45.1 

1 

1 

3 

O.I 


In Table II we see that the limited liability societies, both before and 
during the war, were more numerous than those with unlimited liability. 

The societies with the power of calling for unlimited supplementary 
pa3rments are but an insignificant number, as is the case also with othe'r co¬ 
operative agricultural societies. 

The further data that we give in this article do not refer, as is the 
case with the above, to all' the co-operative societies for purchase and sale, 
but only to those which are affliated to the National Federation of 
German Agricultural Co-operative Societies (ReicJisverband Aer deutschm 
landwirtschaftlichen Genossmschaften), and which have communicated 
reports on their work to the Federation. Table IH shows the number of 
these as compared with the total number of co-operative societies for 
ptudiase and sale. 
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Table III. Namln} ot Cu opuriu^c Societies jor Piinhase Uibii '^alc 
affiliated io the X.itio^ul Feder*ition ZlIiuJi have cent in Repoits, 


Yeai 


Number 
of co-operative 
&ocieti<.s for 
puidiase and sale 


Number 
of CO operative 
societies 
affiliited to the 
Federation 


Co upeiative societies which 
sent in reports 


Number 


®o of societies 
aliilia^cfl to the 
Federation 


1914 • • 

.... 

. 

2,809 

2,228 1 

2,168 

97-3 

1915 • . 

• 

. . 

*,842 

2,247 

2,194 

99.7 

1916 . . 

. 

. . . 1 

2,912 

2,225 1 

2,219 

97-6 

1917 . • 

.... 

. . . 

2,990 

2,295 1 

2,255 

98.3 

1918 . . 

... 

• 

3,126 

2,373 1 

2,213 

93-3 


The decline in the percentage in 1918 (5 %) as compared the pre- 
\dotis year, is chiefly attributable to the increased number of accountants 
mobilized. The statistics of the National Federation comprise two thirds 
of all the co-operative societies for purchase and sale in Germany; thus the 
condusions drawn hold good, on broad lines, for all co-operative societies 
for purchase ano sale. 

The first of these institutions was founded in 1868, in the Grand- 
Duchy of Hesse, where in the following decade they had become quite 
numerous. Of the sodeties w^hidbi have sent in reports, 12.69 % already 
existed in 1888, whilst 87.31% were formed after the Law on Co-operation 
was passed in 1S89; of these 14.67 % were formed between 1889 and 1^95, 
19.41 % betw’^een 1S96 and 1900, 22.71 between 1901 and 1905,17.34 % 
between 1906 and 1910, and 13.18 between 1911 and 1915. Wliilst in 
the east and in Mecklenburg there has been a pause in the organization of 
these sodeties, the west and south of Germany, with the exception of Alsace- 
Lorraine, have organized the greatest number of new sodeties during this 
period. 

The total number of members amounted to 252,524 belonging to 2,168 
sodeties in 1914; 257,535 belonging to 2,194 societies in 1915 ; 269,936 be¬ 
longing to 2,219 sodeties in 1916; 282,335 belonging to 2,247 sodeties in 
1917, and finally 248,710 belonging to 2,213 societies in 1918. The large 
decline of 34,000 membeis, in round figures, in the last year is accounted for 
by the decline in the number of federations which sent in reports, especially 
Meddenburg, Rhenish-Prussia III, Alsace-Lorraine I and II: this last 
district alone, at the end of 1916-17, had a membership of 37,509. 

The same reason partly accounts for the dedine in the average 
number of members of co-operative buying -sodeties, which worked 
out at 114 in 1917-18, a^^ compared with 126 in 1916-17, 122 in 1915-16 
and 117 in 1914-15. 


§ 2. Composition op the working capital. 

To carry on their double function of buying agricultural requisites 
and selling agricultural products the co-operative sodeties must have an 
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adequate working capital conbislin^paith of capital owned hy the socie¬ 
ties and partly of capital boriow ed tioin outaider^. 

I. The owned capital consists of the share capital, reser\^e funds and 
business reseives of the various societies. The total -^hare-capital during 
the years of the w ar is given in Table IV. 


Table IV. — 1 otal Shote O pit il nom 1914 to 1918 {m muiki). 


YLar 


1914 

1915 

X916 

1917 

191S 


Total amount 

per society 

1 per member 

3.983,926 

I.S38 

16 

4,288,097 

^,184 

18 

4.167.251 

2 ,'SI 3 

17 

5 .ti 6 . 53 -l 

2,402 

19 

5.765,836 

2,777 

25 


The total amount of ‘share capital has increased considerably, by 
nearly 50 per cent. The greatest increase occurred in the third year of 
the war, 1917, when the total increased from 4,467,251 marks in 1916 to 
5,416,534 marks, that is by nearly 1,000,000 marks. The average, both 
for societies and members, increased in the same proportion, about 50 per 
cent. 

The total of the reserve funds and the business reser\-es reached, dur¬ 
ing the years in question, nearly three times the total share capital. 


Tabie V. — Total 0} Resejtc Futtd^ and Rc^erors 

how 1914 to loib {in hivKs). 


Yc^r 

Total 

per societs 

per member 

1914 . 

9,587.430 

4:422 

1 

38 

1915 . 

xo,294,o87 

4,692 

39 

19x6 . . ■ 

X2,254,8x6 

5,926 

1 50 

1917 . 

15,433,252 

6,845 

55 

X 9 x 8 . 

17,530,775 

8.165 

73 


Here also, we note during the war an uninterrupted increase speci¬ 
ally' marked in the third year of war, 1917, in which y^^ear the total of the 
reserves rose from 12,254,816 marks to 15,345,-252 marks. The total sum, as 
well as the average per society and per member, nearly doubled. Adding 
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togellier the totals of the two sources of capital above mentioned, we 
get the following result as the total owned capital: 

TABfK VT. - - Total Otjned Capital of the Societies. 


Ycai Marks 

1914 . i3»57I»356 

1915 . 14,582,184 

1916 . 16,722,067 

1917 . 20,851,786 

1918 . 23.296,631 


The OT\Tied capital of the co-operative societies for purchase and sale 
has, therefore, increased during the war by 10 millions of marks in round 
numbers, that is, it has nearly doubled in comparison vdth the total 
reached in the last pre-war year. 

2. The borrowed capital which is at the disposal of co-operative socie¬ 
ties, normally amounts to more than the owned capital, as can be seen from 
Table VII; ’ 


Table VII. — Total BorroiKcd Capital of the Societies. 

Year Marks 

1914 . 67,051,530 

1915 . 68,014,114 

1916 . 66,665,592 

1917 . 79.124,549 

1918 . 88,220,196 


If we compare the owned capital of the co-operative societies for pur¬ 
chase and sale with the capital borrowed by them, before the war and in 
1918, we see that (contrc.ry to what we noticed in the case of the agrictil- 
tural credit societies) there has been an increase in the ratio of owned to 
borrow'ed capital. 

It has, in fact, changed from i: 5 in 1914 to i: 4 in 1918. It would, 
however, be advisable, in order to improve the economic status of the 
co-operative societies, further to increase the owned capital, by increasing 
the share capital and the reser\ns. 

3. By adding together owned and borrowed capital we obtain the total 
working capital of the co-operative societies during the years of the war. 

Tabie VIII. — Total AmotiJit of the Workiii^si Capital. 


Year Marks 

1914 80,622,886 

1915 82,596,298 

1916 83,387,659 

1917 . 99.976,335 

1918 111,516,827 
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The total working capital has, therefore, increased, during the war, 
by 30 million marks in round numbers — from 80 million marks in 1914 
to III million in 1918. 

Table IX shows the distribution of co-opeiative societies for purchase 
and sale, according to the amount of their working capital, during the years 
of the war. 


Table IX. — Distribution of Societies according 
to Working CapitaL 


Working capital 


Humber of co-opeiative socu.tie& during the years 


Marks 


Less than 500. 

. . 1 66 

500- 

1,000. 

• •1 130 

1,000- 

2,000. 

• *1 195 

2,000- 

3,000. 

•. 152 

3,000- 

4,000. 

. .' 147 

4,000- 

5,000. 

. . 1 I17 

5,000- 

6,000. 

• -1 89 

6,000- 

7,000. 

. .1 87 

7,000- 

8,000. 

• -1 75 

8,000 - 

9,000. 

• -1 -65 

9,000- 

10,000 ...... 

65 

10,000- 20,000. 

393 

20,000- 30,000. 

• . 1 164 

30,000- 

40,000. 

91 

40,000- 50,000. 

56 

50,000- 60,000. 

42 

60,000- 70,000. 

23 

70.000- 80,000. 

13 

80,000- 90,000. 

15 

90,000-100,000. 

, .| II 

100,000-250,000. 

* - I 73 

250,000-500,000 

24 

Over 500,000 

29 


1915 

1916 


1918 

58 1 

1 

73 

83 1 

89 

135 1 

141 1 

152 

157 

199 

223 1 

272 

276 

172 1 

192 1 

218 

215 

142 1 

158 1 

183 

159 

126 

130 1 

128 

147 

77 1 

109 

108 

100 

89 

86 

102 

83 

81 1 

94 

69 

67 

69 ' 

' i 

75 

74 

71 

66 1 

63 

63 

364 

381 

346 

310 

177 

1 153 

127 

118 

77 

65 

72 

57 

64 

1 

37 

22 

37 

33 

24 

34 

30 

1 23 

23 

18 

16 

i8 

1 II 

II 

14 

' 15 

1 17 


15 

13 

1 12 

10 

82 

67 

i 

59 

26 

29 

1 27 

39 

29 

30 

1 31 

41 


We see in Table IX that the largest group of co-operative societies is 
that with a working capital of from 10,000 to 20,000 marks, but this group, 
as also all those having over 20,000 marks working capital, has decreased 
numerically, during the war, whereas those with less capital (up to 7,000 
marks) have increased. The onl^’’ exception to this rule is the last group, 
with over half a million of marks capital, which has increased from 29 
societies in 1914 to 41 in 1918. 
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§ 3. CoiXBQfmm PURCHASE. 

The war has caused very characterivStic changes as regards collective 
purchase, both in the extent and nature of the business. Co-operation for 
purchase of agricultural requisites, which during times of peace was con¬ 
stantly developing, diminished during the war. 

The total value of goods dealt with declined in spite of their increased 
price. This decline was, as we shall see, insignificant but it was essentially 
symptomatic, and only to be explained by the special circumstances of 
war economy. At the outbreak of the w'ar, international economic bonds 
were loosened, world commercial exdaanges lost their normal value, and the 
importation of goods almost ceased. Germany no longer received cattle 
feeds from the east, nor chemical fertilizers from over-seas. This general 
lack of foreign goods was iiaturall3^ reflected in the reduced purchases made 
by the co-operative societies. On the other hand goods that were obtain¬ 
able could not be freely bought by the societies because of requisitions, 
limitations imposed on freedom of trade, maximum prices and other govern¬ 
ment measures. We thus explain the dedine of purchases by co-operative 
societies; we cannot, however, give an accurate statement of the value of 
this decline for the several kinds of requisites during the war years as com¬ 
parable data are lacking for they refer from year to year to different num¬ 
bers of societies. Nevertheless so as to give a general idea of this branch 
of co-operative acthity, w^e give in Table X (pages 673 and 674) the 
data relating to the quantities and values.of fertilizers, cattle fee^, and 
seeds sold during the war by different federations. 

Table X shows a decrease in the value of agricultural requisites pur¬ 
chased during the w^ar, after some fluctuations in value, from 164,133,879 
marks in 1914 to 159,621,553 marks in 1918, i. e. a decline of nearly 5 mil¬ 
lions of marks. 

A better idea of the amount of goods purchased by the co-operative 
societies is obtained by considering the weight of the goods than their 
money value, since the purchasing power of money diminished very greatly 
during the last years of the war. We notice that chemical fertilizers declin¬ 
ed greatly in I 9 I 7 » third year of the war. The reduction amounted 
to nearly 4 millions of half-quintals, from 17 millions of zentner in 1914 
to 13 millions in 1917 ; in 1918, however, they reached 19 millions : this 
is explained by the fact that instead of fertilizers containing a high per¬ 
centage of phosphoric acid, potassium salts and especially kainit were used. 
Feeding stuffs decreased from g million half-quintals in 1914 to 3 % in 
1918, a decrease of nearly 60 Seeds are the only things which increased 
in quantity, by nearly one third as compared with 1914. 

^ The purchases of agricultural reqxiisites by the central co-operative 
societies for purchase (whose w’orking during the war we have described in 
an article published in our issue of August) increased considerably; in 1918 
the last year of the war, they were double the purchases of 1914. Table XI 
(page 675) shows the value of goods purchased by them in the different years. 
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Table XI. — Value of Agricultural Requisites bought through 
the 38 Central Co-operative Societies affiliated to the National Federation. 

Year Millions ot marks 

1914 . 191.8 

1915 . 208.5 

1916 259.3 

1917 . 331-6 

1918 348.1 


The value increased from 191.8 millions of marks in 1914 to 348.1 in 
1918. But here again, if we consider the total quantity purchased, the 
situation is less favourable, as is shown in Table XII. 


Table XII. — Qttaniiiy of Agrlmlturai Requisites bought through 
{he 28 Central Co-operative Societies affQ,iatcd to the National Federation. 


Year P^lf quintals 

1914 . 64,512,141 

1915 . 64765,984 

1916 . 63,961,523 

1917 . 67,754,846 

1918 . 64,755,572 


After a decline in quantity in 1916 there is an increase in 1917 and in 
igi8 the figure is again that of pre-war period. Although collective pur¬ 
chases were also made by the agricultural credit societies, by co-operative 
dairies and by the co-operative societies for storing grain, it can be said 
that during the war co-operative societies did not increase their purchases. 
This, as we have already pointed out, was due partly to the lack of the ne¬ 
cessary goods in the country, partly to legi 4 ation which prevented these 
goods being freely sold to the public and the co-operative societies. 


§. 4. Collectrje sale. 

The sale of agricultural products by the co-operative societies reveals 
a totally different situation. Before the war this branch of co-operation 
was developing slowly as compared with co-operative purchase. This com¬ 
paratively recent form of co-operative enterprise lacked that full knowledge 
of the technical and economic aspects of commerce which is indispensable 
for the prosperity of the difficult business of selling. If we consider the 
value and quantity of agricultural products sold by the co-operative socie¬ 
ties during the last five years before the war we can easily see the practic¬ 
ally stationary condition of this business. 
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Table XIII. — Valuti aiid Quantity of Aaricnltiiuil Products sold 
}rom 1910 to 1914. 


Year 

Value of agricultural 
products sold 

Quantity ol cercalb sold 

Quantity of potatoes sold 

1 

No. of 

co-operative i 
societies 

1 1 

1 M^ks 

1 

1 

1 No. of 1 

1 co-operative 
societies 

! 

Miirks I 

1 

No. of 

1 co-operative 
societies 

Ifoiks 

1910 

205 

1 

59,982,947 

1 

236 

1 

7,094,271 

1 

41 

457.984 

igii 

222 

63.047.313 

212 

6,817.633 

41 

578,053 

1912 

228 

52.373,542 

213 

6,208,535 

66 

642,525 

1913 

156 1 

1 61,302,827 

130 

7.109,431 

53 

601,271 

1914 

126 1 

1 

1 61,213 847 

1 

249 

7.469.157 

44 

788,883 


Althotigh a comparison of tlie different years in this case, as in the cawse 
of purchases, is not quite correct, as the statistical data for the several 
3'ears contain much that is not comparable, yet on consulting Table XIII 
we see a notable increase only in the sale of potatoes, whereas, both the 
quantity of cereals, and the total value of agricultural products sold show 
only a small increase. 

The war brought about entirely' new conditions for the further and more 
ample development of this form of trade. During the war the home 
markets were organized and efforts were made to meet their needs by 
invoking the active collaboration of every organization in the country 
which could in any way assist in the mattei. We have already seen, in 
the article published in our August issue, in what measure and with 
what success the co-operative societies answered to this call. Here we will 
content ourselves with giving the :^ures which diow the extent of this col¬ 
laboration in the matter of pro\isioning the people and the army during the 
war years. Table XIV show^s the value of agricultural products sold dur- 
ir^ the war by the various federations. 

We see that the sale value constantly increased during the war. From 
80 million marks in 1914 it grew to 113 million in 1915, to 124 million in 
1917 and to 273 million in 1918 ; thus during the war the value of goods sold 
by the co- operative societies increased three-fold. Most of this increase was 
due to the Pomeranian Federation, whose sales rose from 44 million marks 
in 1914 to 182 million marks in 1918, thus quadrupling their value. The 
Federation of Posnania, District I, grew from 2 % rniUion marks in 1914 to 
3^ % millions in 1918. The tendency to an increase in value of sales of 
agricultural goods is general. That it is not a question of a fictitious in¬ 
crease, caused by’ the lesser buying powrer of money, is proved by the quanti¬ 
ties of cereals and potatoes sold through the co-operative societies during 
the same period. 
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Table XIV. — Vahte of AqricuUiiral Products soli from 1915 to 1918. 


Pedetatioiis 

1915 ^ 

1916 j 


ii 

1917 ,j 


19x8 

ll 

Marks 

No. 

of co-opera¬ 
tive societies 

Marks 

No. 

of co-opera¬ 
tive societies 

11 

Marks | 

1 

No. 

of co-opera¬ 
tive societies 

Marks 

Stmland ....... 

X 


xo 

265,289 


1,537,690 1 

7 

1,336,171 

West Prussia. 

6 

— 

6 

x8i,028 

— 

- 1 

X2 

3,628,243 

Brandenburg , . . . . 

4 

3,739.397 

4 

3,077,520 

4 

2,704,389 

4 

2,896,929 

Pomerania. 

S3 

44,I49»356 

22 

65,171.909 

22 

113,980,449^ 

32 

182,674,594 

Fosaania 1. 

23 

2,717,476 

22 

,375,526 

S3 

29,879.361 

22 

34H.I2,304 

> II. 

17 

x 9,694,48 i 

17 

x 6,66 i ,376 

17 

30,099,969 1 

x8 

17,373,732 

Silesia I. 

X 

— 

X 

— 

X 

_ 1 

I 

— 

» II. 

51 


46 

1,313.534 

45 

— 1 

46 

667,505 

Piovince of Saxonj'. . 

41 

244,623 

40 

— 

22 

29.037,439 

39 

834,271 

Schleswig-Holstein . . 

XIO 

— 

113 

— 

I18 

2,083 

128 

73,997 

l&nover ....... 

x8o 

803,676 

195 

243,639 

209 

279.859 

125 

480,198 

Westphalia I. 

2 

1,594.165 

3 

20,3x8 

2 

I — 


-- 

1 II. 

230 

—- 

228 

— 

234 

1 256 

239 

— 

Nassau. 

66 

2,703 

64 

— 

64 

1 - 

67 


Rheni^ Prussia I. . 

X35 

119,585 

139 

267,760 * 

I4I 

1 99,257 

x6o 

42,064 

» » II. . 

78 

— 

76 

— 

73 1 - 

78 

— 

» » III. . 

— 

— 

2 

— 

X 

— I 

— 

— 

Bavaiia... . 

— 

— 


— 

17 

4,317,6x0 

24 

4,120,699 

Palatinate. 

142 

213,999 

142 

— 

138 

— 

X36 

25,162 

Kingdom of Saxony. . 

75 

8,713,934 

75 

14,325,673 

75 

17,263,830 

76 

1,2553,776 

Wurttembeig . . - 

25 

— 

26 

1,2/7,878 

34 

4,208,818 

28 

3,061,323 

........ 

726 


739 

— 

733 

7,044,357 

736 

— 

Hesse. 

153 

1 

136 

— 

157 

982,857 

168 

326,433 

Oldenburg. 

80 

207,0x6 

76 

12,030 

67 

40,543 

75 

2,005,852 

Mecklenburg. 

X 

— 

X 

5,091 

I 

— 

— 

— 

Alsace-IfOrraine 1 . . 

3 

— 

3 

— ! 

3 


— 

— 

> » II . . 

23 

20,750 

S3 

137,889 

23 

166,551 

1 ” 

— 

Total . . . 

2.194 

81,246,584 

2,219 

112,325,951 

i 2,255 

ll 

241,847,537 

2213 

273,518482 


T\ble XV. — Quantity of Cereals and Potatoes sold from 1915 fo 1918. 


Year 

^ Cereals I 

Potatoes 

No, 

of co-operative 
societies 

Half 

quintals 

No. 

of co-operative 
societies 

Half 

quintals 

1915 . 

145 

7.585,271 

47 

1,081,462 

1916. 

176 1 

1 9,370.943 

57 

970,113 

1917 . 

191 

13,655,839 

52 

2,374,259 

1918. 

192 

1 14,229,050 

63 

3,533,521 
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The quantity of cereals sold was doubled and the quantity of potatoes 
was trebled during the war. The proportion between the total value of 
goods sold collectively and goods bought collectively has changed during 
the war as follows: 


Tabee XVI. — Valiie of Collective Purchases and Sales from 1914 to 1918. 

Value of purchases Value of sales 


Years (marks) (marks) 

1914 . 164,133,879 61,213,847 

1915 . 176,518,911 81,246,584 

1916 . 166,486,822 112,325,951 

1917 . 184,695,729 241,847,537 

1918 . i 59»62 i ,555 273,518,482 


Whilst at the beginning of the war the total value of collective purchases 
was greater by tw'o-and-a-half times than that of the sales, in 19x5 the pro¬ 
portion had declined to twdee, in 1916 to one-and-a-half times, in 1917 the 
value of sales was about one-and-a-third times as great as the purdiases 
and in 191S over one-and-a-half times as great. 

We find almost the same state of affairs if we examine the total value 
of the purchases and sales of the central co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale during the period from 1914 to 1918; these are shown in 
Table XVII. 


Table X\TI. — Value of Goods Bought and Sold 
by ihc Central Co opera lire Son dies. 

Value of purdiases Value ol sales 


Ytiar (millions of markb) (millionb of markb) 

1914 . 191-3 73-8 

1915 . 208.5 94.5 

1916 . 359.3 199.9 

1917 . 351.6 221.6 

1918 . 348.1 323.6 


Here, too, the total value of purchases is, in the last year of peace, 
ahnobt three times the value of the sales, hut thence omvajrd in consequence 
of the more rapid development of the sales as compared with the purchases 
the two totahs are almost equal in tlie last j-ear of the war. The chfference, 
which before the war u-as of nearly 117.5 millions of marks in favour of 
the purchases, declined to hardy 24.5 millions in 1918. 
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§ 5. Total ui sinBvSS^donb and \ hi ' PROFirs of ihb cbm'Ral 

CO-OPBRATl\^B SOCiBriES. 

Tlie total busineFs clone, that is the total of purchases and sales, were 
as follows during the war; 


Year Millions of marks 

1914 . 265.9 

1915 . 303-1 

1916 . 459-3 

1917 . 573-2 

1918 . 671.7 


Thus during the war the total business done became two-and-a-half 
times as great as it was in 1914. 

The total net profits of the principal central co-operative societies 
belonging to the National Federation, expressed in actual figures and in 
percentages of the total business done were as follows: 



Total 

The net profit 

Year 

net piofit 

cxpieseed as a percentage 


(m millions of marks) 

of the total busmess done 

1914 . 


lO 

o 

1915 • 

■ •■••■a. 3.76 . . a * 

.... 0.98 

1916 . 

aaaaaa.a 9-5D • * • a 

.... 2.21 

1917 . 

aaaaaaaa 6.43 * * * 

.... 1.32 

1918 . 


.... 0.93 


The situation of the central co-operative societies appears to be very 
favourable from the financial point of view’, the net profits ha\’ing increased 
from 3 million marks in 1914 to 5 millions in 1918, i, e. two-and-a-half 
times. If, however, they are considered in relation to the total business done, 
these profits are not much above those of the last 3"ear of peace 1914; 
this is accounted for by the unexampled increase in expenses. 


In short we can say that the growth of co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale and the development of their purchasing operations was restrict¬ 
ed by the war, but, on the other hand, they greatly- increased their sale 
business. Thus by shifting their economic centre of gravity from buying 
to selling, they were able to participate successfully in the economic life 
of the country and add their contribution to its economic resistance. 
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MISCKW/ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

GERMANY 

FORMATION OF CO-OFERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR RECLAIMING LAND IN PRUSSIA. 
— lUnstrierte LandwirtschaftlicJie Zeitimg, N® 67-68 Berlin, 17 July 1920. 

The 1 /aw of. 5 May 1920 for the formation of co-operative societies for 
reclaiming land, seeks by suitable use of marshy, moorland and sinxilar 
lands, not only to bring the land into better condition, but to open up new 
land for cultSvalicn, thus pro\-iding in the country itsdf a larger area of 
land for growing the food of the nation. 

According to the law, owners of marshy, moorland, or similar lands 
can form themsdves into co-operative societies for the transformation of 
such land (after first having r^ulated the watercourses and at the same 
time built roads and carried out the necessary drainage and irrigation 
‘works) into fields, meadows, pasture-land or woods, to manage them as 
required and to cultivate them. These alterations must be carried out 
with the gieatest regard to the preservation of natural beauty spots and 
natural defensive positions. The procedure for the formation of these 
co-operative societies will be under the direction of the President of the 
LandeshuUurafntwho will also provide for the supervision of the society until 
the work of redamation has been finished; he will nominate a commissioner 
to treat with the parties interested. The rules, to be drawn up by the com¬ 
missioner in agreement with the members of the sodety, must be approved 
by the IMinister of Agriculture. The president and ofi&cers of the 
co-operative sodety will be elected by the members but will act under State 
control. The supervising authoricy is authorized immediatdy to carry 
out the regulations it may make. The importance of this law lies in the 
possibility of rapidly putting under cultivation, managing and utilizing 
marshy and infertile lands even against the will of their owners. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IREI/AND. 

AGRICUI^TITRAI, CO-OPERATION IN IRELAND IN 1918-19. — Report of the Irish Agri¬ 
cultural Organisation Sodety, Etd., for the year ending 31st Match, 1919. Dublin, 1920. 
— Coffey (D.): Another Year’s W^ork of the I. A. O. S., in Better Business, No. 2. Dublin, 
Pebruaxy 1920. 

The fact that the cessation of hostilities occurred wdthin the period 
to which the latest Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Sodety 
refers, gives the Committee occasion to remark upon the manner in which 
the agricultural co-operative movement in Irdand had stood the crudal 
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test of the war-years. “ Its steady growth and remarkabl}” rapid develop¬ 
ment in a few directions," says the RciDort, afford yet another pioof 
of the superiority of ro-operative organization under conditions of stress. 
The societies have not onlj’ held together, but have also improved their 
buildings and equipment as well as their business methods, and have 
increased their output to an extent greater than during any other period. " 
General Progress. — The following table shows the general progress 
made by the movement in 1918: 

Table I. — Genevel Statistics, 1917, 1918. 


Total Number of Societies. 

Number of Societies fumbbing Returns . . 
Mcmbershi]>K. 

Paid up Share Capital. 

Loan Capital. 

Total Turnover. 

Average Turnover per Society. 

Average Turnover per Member. 


1917 1 

1918 1 

1 Increase 

937 

950 

13 

677 

799 i 

— 

113,540 

M 

H 

3.844 

£ 

£ 

£ 

272.7S1 ' 

324,673 

^9,992 

370.973 

551,112 

S0.139 

%374.438 

0,087,668 

, 1,513,230 

8,000 

9.576 

1,576 

06 1 

77 

1 


The figures for the two years are not strictly comparable, owing to 
the much larger proportion of societies which furnished returns in 1918 
than in 1917. Generally speaking, however, it is societies wliich have not 
commenced or have ceased to do business, or the less active societies which 
fail to furnish return*?, so that the results w'ould not be very different if 
more complete returns could be obtained. 

The total turnover of the societies from the inception of the move¬ 
ment in 1889 to the end of 1918 was £62,286,691, of which £42,577,383 
represented sales of butter and other produce, £18,909,149 sales of agri¬ 
cultural requisites, etc., and £800,159 advances made by agricultural 
banks- 

Creameries. — We now give statistics of the co-operative creameries 
in 1917 and 1918 (Table II, page 682). 

Several points are clearly brought out by these statistics. It will 
be noted, for instance, that the societies have considerably increased 
their loan capital (which includes bank overdrafts) without correspondingly 
increasing their share capital. The growing extent to which cheese-mak¬ 
ing is being taken up by the societies is also noticeable. The dairy socie¬ 
ties were impelled to this change of practice by the policy of the Food 
Controller in relation to cheese and the change would probably have been 
more marked had the societies been able more easily to provide the neces- 
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sary building and plant and to secure the scixices of qualified persons to 
make the cheese. Most striking, howewr, is the decrease in the an^ount 
of milk received by the creameries. The diminution of the milk supply 
is a general phenomenon throughout Ireland, and is of such importance that 
it is the subject of investigation of two Commissions. The higher prices 
prevailing in 1918 caused the value of the butter sold in that year to be 
higher than in 1917, although the quantity was considerably less. 


Table II. — sties of Creameries, 1917 and 1918. 





Increase 

1 

1 

1917 

1918 

,(+) 

or decrease 

1 

1 

1 


(-) 

t 1 


1 


Number of Dairy Societies;. 

337 

339 ' 

+ 2 

Number of Auxiliaries (not separately 




registered). 

98 

98 

— 

Membership. 

50,052 

49.810 

- 242 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid up Share Capital. 

163,313 

172.970 

+ 9,657 

Loan Capital. 

168.546 

266,731 

j+ 98,185 

Sales: Butter. 

1 4,273,789 

1 4,542,880 

269,091 

Cheese, cream and milk. 

315,645 

738,254 

j+ 422,609 

Other sales-. 

650,445 

^58,362 

1 7.917 

Total Sales. 

' 5.239,879 

5,939,496 

+ 699,621 

Nett Profit. 

<> 0,335 

61,458 

— 

. 

' 2,375 

15,629 

— 

Reserve Fund. 

301,241 

332,638 

+ 31,397 

Gallons of Milk received. 

, 93.299,391 

82,642,726 

— 10,656,665 

Pounds o£ Butter made. 

37 vt 77,349 

31,017,515 

— 6,459,834 


The slight diminution in the membership is possibly due to the fact 
that a few societies were dissolved in 1918. The number of societies has 
been maintained undiminished by the formation of new societies, but 
these naturally would not have as many members as the old-established 
societies which are lost to the movement. 

Agricultural Societies. — This class of society is primarily intended 
for the supply of agricultural requisites, but there is a growing tendency 
to supply household requirements as well, which accounts in large measure 
for the considerable increase in the business of these societies shown in 
Table III (page 683). 

ihe glowing complexity of the business of these societies emphasizes 
the necessity for highly qualified and well-paid managers. Difficulty is 
being experienced in finding suitable men, but a training scheme is being 
carried out under the direction of a joint committee of the Irish Agricul- 
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tural Organisation Society, the Irish Agricultuial Wholesale Society, the 
Co-operative Reference I/ibrary, and the Irish Section^ Board ot the Co¬ 
operative Union, 


Tabtb III .—Statistics ot Agricidtural Societies^ 1917 and 1918. 


- -- 

— 

=L=-=_i-=_' 

1 


1917 

Z918 

Increase 

Number of Societies. 

261 

279 

18 

Membership. 

31,200 

34.818 

3.618 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid up Share Capital. 

49,862 

73,194 

23,332 

Loan Capital. 

94,594 

147,125 

52,531 

Total Sales. 

691,943 

995,290 

303,347 

Nett Profit. 

17,147 

22,941 

— 

Loss. 

930 

2,595 

— 

Reserve Pond. 

33,921 

46,527 

12,606 


Credit Societies. — The utility of the agricultural credit societies has 
largdly diminished as a result of the-increased agricultural prosperity and 
many of them have ceased to do business. Of these, 33 have been dimin- 
ated from the statistics for 1918. Table IV contains statistics of the credit 
societies in 1917 and 1918. 


Table IV, — Statistics of Credit Societies, 1917 and 1918. 




1917 

1918 

Increase 

(+) 

or decrease 

Number of Societies. 


171 

1 

138 

- 

33 

Membei^p. 


17,139 

15.881 

— 

1,258 



£ 

£ 


£ 

Loan Capital. 

• • • • 

9,693 

7,968 

— 

1,725 

Deposits. 


; 34,179 

48,675 

+ 

14496 

Total Capital. 

• • - • 

43,872 

56,644 

+ 

12,772 

Loans Gianted. 


4/,993 

33.453 

— 

8,540 

Number of Loans Granted . . . 


4,792 

3.640 

— 

1,152 



£ 

£ 


£ 

Loans Outstanding.. 


43,457 

36,151 

— 

7,306 

Ea:penses. 


854 

792 


— 

Nett Profit. 


357 

294 


— 

Loss. 


48 

89 


— 

Reserve Fund. 

. . • . 

4,521 

4,133 

— 

388 
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As an indication of prosperity the increase of the deposits is satisfac¬ 
tory, but there seems some doubt as to whether the societies can continue 
to justifiy their existence as credit societies. It is possible, however, that 
if the prices of agricultural produce fall from their present high level, there 
will again be an opportunity for the societies to prove their utility. 

Poultry Societies, — The number of poultry societies is small, but 
their business is substantial and increasing. One of them, the North Kil¬ 
kenny Society, sold eggs and poultry in 1918 to the value of nearly £60,000. 
The following table contains particulars of this class of society in 1917 
and 1918 : 


Table V. — Statistics of Poultry Societies, 1917 and 1918. 



1 



Increase 


1917 

1918 

1 or decrease 
(~) 

Number of Societies. 

12 

12 



Member^p. 

3.582 

£ 

3,634 

£ 

+ 

58 

£ 

Paid-up Share Capital. 

1.515 

1,534 

+ 

19 

Loan Capital. 

4 . 39 X 

3,390 

— 

1,001 

Total Sales. 

164,688 

229,441 

+ 

64,753 

Nett Profit. 

4.094 

3,673 


— 

Reserve Fund. 

10,604 

12,694 

1 

+ 

2,090 


A small proportion of the total sales represents the supply of requis¬ 
ites, but the great bulk of the trade is in poultry and eggs. 

Flax Societies. — The primary object of these societies is the working 
on co-operative lines of flax-scutching mills, but the total turn-over shown in 
Table VI includes, besides scutching receipts, value of tow and sales of seeds. 


Table VI. — Statistics of Flax Societies, 1917 and 1918. 



1917 

I(;l8 

Increase 

Number of Societies. 


29 

15 

Membership... 

* 995 

2,357 

1,362 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid-up Share Capital. 

5,925 

14,831 

8,906 

Loan Capital. 

6,428 

ii ,*55 

4,827 

Buildings and Plant. 

12,751 

27,766 

15,015 

Turnover . 

8,662 

21,300 

12,638 

Net Profit. 

2,029 

2,742 

— 

Loss. 

7 

572 

— 

Reserve Fund. 

3,725 

6,734 

3,009 
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The remarkable increabe shown by these societies corresponds to the 
increased piodnction of flax in Ireland occasioned by the great demand for 
linen, i^articnlarh’- for the mannfactnre of aeroplanes. Most of the socie¬ 
ties are in the Province of Ulster, to which flax-growing was previously 
almost exdusivelj’ confined, but there is one successful society in the Pro- 
\dnce of Ueinster. 

The relative importance of the flax societies cannot be gauged by 
their turnover. It must be remembered that they do not, as the cream¬ 
eries do, buy raw material and sell a manufactured article. They are 
merely paid for scutching the flax, that is for putting it through one of the 
essential processes of manufacture. The flax remains throughout the 
property of the member, who sells it on his own account after it has been 
scutched; the sales of flax do not, therefore, figure in the turnover of the 
society. 

Miscellaneom Societies. — The number of miscellaneous societies has 
increased from 34 to 43, the new societies being mainly registered for mill¬ 
ing business. The great difiiculty in obtaining plant and raw material 
has, however, hampered the development of the milling societies. Table 
VII contains particulars of the miscellaneous societies. 


Tvblr \TI. — SUtistic^ 0! Miscclliineom Societies, 1917 and 1918. 




1 

191J' 

I 

1 

1918 

1 

Increase 
• (+) 

1 or decrease 

I 

Number of Sodeties. 


34 

1 

1 + 

9 

Membership. 


9,579 

1 

10,494 

'+ 

915 



£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

Paid-up Shaie Capital... 


30,321 

35,474 

1+ 

5.153 

I^oan Caiutal. 


28,926 

14,528 

1- 

14.398 

Total Sales. 


321,490 

473,271 

+ 

151,772 

Net Pnjfil. 


lO,-j 82 

7,009 

1 

— 

lyOsS. 


205 

328 

1 

— 

Reserve Fund . 


r>,7f0 

9,304 

:+ 

2,618 


The bulk of the turnover shown in the foregoing table is made up by 
the Wexford Meat Supply Society, which increased its sales from £140,000 
in 19x7 to £335,221 in 1918, and the Roscrea Bacon Factory, of whici the 
turnover was £162,713 in 1918 as compared with £151,108 in 1917. The 
increase in the sales of the Roscrea Bacon Factory would have been larger 
but for the control of pig-curing, which limited the production of aU bacon 
factories. 

Federations. — The Irish Co-operative Agency Society increased its 
turn-over from £+54,207 in 1917 to £481,176 in 1918. “ This is the 

more remarkable, says the Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
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Society, “ qs the Govemment control of the distribution of butter, which 
was in o^jeration since October 1917, arrested the development of the Soci¬ 
ety's growing export trade. Under the control, the Society cannot ex¬ 
port butter from Ireland direct to its customers in Great Britain, 
but fortunately it has been able to act through its dep6ts as dis¬ 
tributors under the Llinistry of Food in Great Britain and thus, to some 
extent, maintains its connection with many of its old customers there. " 
The progress of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society in 1918 was 
very stri l dn g as is indicated by the following table. 


Tabi^e VIII. — The Irish Agrimlkiral Wholesale Society m 1917 md 1918. 



1 

1917 

r 

X918 

Inciease 

Number of Federated Societies. 

1 

1 

334 i 

379 

45 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid-up Share Capital (i). 

21 ,2X6 

25.976 

4.760 

X/>a3i Capital. 

24,216 

1 27.379 

3.163 

Total Sales. 

1 651.567 

914.241 

262,674 

Net Profit. 

5.577 

1 7.527 

— 

Reseive Fund. 

11,460 

1 13.072 

L *.62* 


(i) preference shares held by individual shareholdeis. 


The increase in the sales would probably have been even greater but 
for the restrictions in trading, the shortage in various kinds of commodi¬ 
ties and the lack of transport facilities. 


ITAI^y. 


I. TUB “ ISTITUTO NAZIONAIJC Dl CKBDITO PER I,A COOPEEAZIONB ” IN itjig. — 
Relaziune del Consi^o d’ammiiustiazione t>ul ststo Cvscnizio e sul bilando til 31 tli- 
cembre 1919. Rome, 1920. 

The Committee of Management of this prosperous institution, which 
was formed for the purpose of supplying credit to the various kinds of 
legally constituted co-operative societies and to their consortia, has re¬ 
cently published its sixth Report. In view ol the great and daily increasing 
work which the Istitiito is carrying on, we think it desirable to give some 
account of its activity in 1919. 

The Report draws attention to the remarkable recent development of 
the co-operative societies for production and labour [cooperazioiie di pro- 
duzione e layoro). During the year in question 80 co-operative societies 
and consortia were granted credits to the total amount of 18,351,000 lire. 
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guaranteed by the surrender of orders for pa3mient from public administra¬ 
tions to the value of 33,197,577 lire. The region in which the largest 
number of co-operative societies Were thus assisted was in Emilia (29), and 
the >same region received the largest sum of credit (8,292,000 lire) ; nes± 
came Latium (16), Venetia and Tuscany. Adding to the new undertak¬ 
ings the previous undertakings which were in course of completion and the 
increases due to additional works, we find at the end of the year that 1,227 
co-operative societies, numbering 249,800 members, had completed or were 
iu course of carrying out works to the value of 291,750,000 lire. 

These works were divided as follows: 196,815,000 lire among 897 co¬ 
operative societies in South Italy, with 189,800 members; 63,615,000 lire 
among 217 co-operative societies in Central Italy with 36,000 members 
and 31,320,000 hre among 113 co-operative societies in North Italy with 
24,000 members. The business financed by the IstiMo between i Jan- 
nuary 191^ and 31 December 1919 amounted to over 366 million lire. Large 
government contracts were entered into by the co-operative societies of 
Reggio Emilia and Modena, and by the conf^oitia of Ravenna, Bologna, 
Ferrara, and Floience 

The IstiUito bcdcrah di Crediio per il RLorgimenio dclle Vcnezie esta¬ 
blished by the decree of 24 March 1919, No. 497 (see our issue of February 
1920, page 124), enabled the co-operative labour sodetiesbf Venetia to cany 
out their work in a thorough manner. In Trentino where co-operative socie¬ 
ties had suffered very much during the war, and where co-operative labour 
societies were unknown, 56 co-operative societies weie legally constituted 
with a share capital of 400,000 lire; they have a membership of over 9,000 
workmen and have undertaken reconstructive work of over 7 millions of 
lire value. 

The Report notes the great increase in the business done by the dis¬ 
tributive co-operative societies, which to the number of 3,621 sold goods to 
the value of 1,218,400,000 lire, drawing directly or indirectl5’ on the credit 
of the IstitiUo Nazwnale, 

The distributive co-operative societies have begun to federate them¬ 
selves in regional organizations. They have formed 33 protdndal federa¬ 
tions which are to obtain thdr supplies from a single central organization; 
the Consorzio italiano dellc cooperative ed Mian, and the 

Cmi^orzio nazionale di approvvtgionamenfo, of Genoa, recently established, 
are to act in thia capadty. 

The efficacy of this sort of co-operation, it is justly remarked, entirdy 
depends on two indispensable factors, direct dealings with the i)roducers, 
thus completdy eliminating the middlemen, and strict regulation of col¬ 
lective purdiases and the standardization of orders so as to secure cheaper 
rates and reduce expenses. 

For the storage and distribution of certain goods the State availed 
itsdf of the special organizations formed by the co-operative sodeties 
and working under its supervision, such as the IstiUito cooperativo per gli 
scanibi colVestcro, which has the monopoly of trade in provisions with former 
enemy countries, and the Consorzio nar:ionaIe cooperativo di imporiazionc. 
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As regards agricultural co-operation, the business operations of 1919 
with the co-operative societies of northern, central and southern Italy 
amounted to 41,045,073 lire. The number of co-operative societies and of 
societies for the cultivation of communal lands {universitd agyarie) having 
direct or indirect relations with the Istituto Nazimmle rose to 371 with 
218,000 members and purchasers. Apart from the universitd agraric^ 
the 10,000 hectares of land directly farmed by the co-operative societies 
in 1918 had increased more than threefold by 31 JDecember last and about 
4,000 hectares of the land farmed was the property of the societies them- 
sdves. 

There were 10,500 hectares under wheat on these farms, 4,200 hect¬ 
ares under other cereals (maize and rice), 15,860 hectares under hemp, beet, 
potatoes, tomatoes, forage crops and •vines. These co-operative societies 
purchased live stock to the value of ii % million lire; machinery to the 
value of 3 % millions; and other farm requisites for about 5 millions; they 
paid during the year 6,700,000 lire in wages to members and 2,250,000 lire 
to workers who were not members. Of the loans current at the end of 
1919, amounting to 19,731,813 lire, one half may be taken as loans for 
plant and the other half for working expenses. 

The progress inade by the agricultural societies of Tatium [universitd 
agyarie), was equally important,^anks to the advances made by the Isti¬ 
tuto. The progress can be seen by comparing the following figures of the 
results obtained by these societies in the cultivation of cereals in 1918 and 
1919; hectares farmed in 1918, 27,000, in 1919, 117,000; in 1918 under 
cer^ils 12,000 hectares, in 1919, 52,000 hectares. In 1918 there were 75,000 
farmers bdonging to the societies; in 1919 there were 180,000. 

The Federazmie delle Universitd Agrarie has recently been formed on 
a co-operative basis. A real need of such a federation was felt by the uni¬ 
versitd agrarie which are corporate bodies [anti nzordlt} but not co-operative 
societies. 

The number of co-operative groups for the cultivation of the land is 
steadily increasing ; besides those of Emilia and Romagna there are very 
strong ones in the districts of Cremona, !Milan and Piacenza, in the provin¬ 
ces of Kovara, Mantua and Verona, and they show a decided tendency to 
increase in the Ttiscan plains, in Apulia, Basilicata and Calabria. In the 
islands there is also a spontaneous increase in agricultural associations com¬ 
posed of peasants and labourers ; they pool their savings and ask insist¬ 
ently to be granted loans so that they may buy, or at any rate rent, large 
farms and lands (i). 

The Istituto Nazionale is of opinion that this movement should be 
encouraged, whilst diminating the unsuitable and exaggerated tendencies. 


(i) By the Boyal Decree of N® 516, published in the Gazetta Ufficiale of 4 May 1920, N® 105, 
it was enacted that a Section %ot Eand and Agricultuial Credit shotild be formed in the Istituto 
Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione, so as to giant credit to universitd a^xorie and asso- 
dations of workers who own^orrent land or who have become possessed of it by agreement. 
The initial capital of the Section was fixed at 50,000,000 lire. 
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on condition that it be wisdy proportioned and disciplined, in the interest 
of agricultnral ^^forkers themsdves. It is especially advised that profits 
be used for the rapid extinction of debt on live stock and machinery, whidi 
are being paid for at very high prices, whilst wages should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

In 1919 the Istituto discounted in all 25,543 bills for 310,079,993 lire, 
showing an increase of 6,900 bills and of over 148 million lire as com¬ 
pared with the previous year. The number of direct clients rose from 651 to 
1,387 representing 5,370 co-operative associations (3,621 distributive socie¬ 
ties, 1,227 societies for production and labour, 349 agricultural societies, 
22 iiniversitd a^raric and 151 miscellaneous societies). The bills discounted 
covered in round figures the following amounts: 144 million lire in business 
guaranteed by orders for payment from public administrations; 100 mil¬ 
lion and a half of lire in business guaranteed by liens on goods; ii million 
lire and three quarters on commercial business; over 41 million lire in 
transactions guaranteed by liens on crops, etc. 

The total business done for the six years amounted to 676,367,-098 lire ; 
the business done in the sixth year was almost equal to that transacted in 
all the previous years. 

This is a short summary of the work performed by the Institute dur¬ 
ing the last year. It has constantly aimed at the moral and material 
uplift of the working classes to be attained gradually by means of co¬ 
operation. 


4c 

* 4c 


3. THE “ISTITUTO DI CREDITO PER LE COOPERATIVE” IN 191$. — Rclazioni e 
bilando approvati dairasscmblea degli azionisti del 7 apiile 1920. Milan, 1920. 

Apart from the Istituto Nazionak diCredito per U Coperazione, of which 
we have spoken in the foregoing note, there is in Italy another special 
institute for granting credit to co-operative societies : the Istituto di Credito 
per le Cooperative, of "Milan, which completed its fifteenth working year 
in 1919. In that year it granted 3,798 loans to 466 co-operative societies 
and private individuals to the value of 65,914,682 lire 68 cent, as follows; 

1,310 loons to 121 co-op. societies for production and labour amounting to 24,323,907.71 liie 


879 

» 

a 

98 co-operative distributive sodetes 

a 

i) 

15»304,881.70 a 

444 

a 

a 

9 

a 

agiicultuxal » 

a 

a 

6,229,920.00 a 

102 

a 

a 

5 

a 

credit a 

a 

» 

X,094.466.40 » 

85 

a 

a 

7 

a 

housing a 

a 

a 

X, 003,500,00 a 

978 

a 

a 

226 miscellaueous co-op. soc. and to individuals 

a 

a 

17,956,006.87 a 


3,798 loans to 46C co-opciativc sodetcb and individuals amounting to . 65,914,682,68 lire 
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These loaxis may he classed as follows: 

1,936 loans amoimting to 31,284,856.87 lire, in the form of direct loans against security 

1,050 s B » 2X,245a6oi.z9 » B B B » loans and advances 

812 » B B 13',384,224.62 B B B B B discotuiis of conunerc. paper 


3,798 loans amounting to 65.914.682,69 lire 

According to regions the loans are distributed as follows: 



2,893 

loans to 289 co-op. soc.an.dindividuals amounting to 

31,775,367.02 lire 

I/^mbardy . 

445 

a* 

B 

67 » 

n a 

B 

B 

B 

19,274,058.67 » 

Piedmont . 

425 

» 

B 

97 B 

« B 

s 

B 

B 

12,530,148.99 » 

I/atium . . 

zz 

B 

B 

2 a 

B B 

B 

8 

B 

1,203,100.00 8 

lyiguxia . . 

14 

B 

B 

Z B 

a a 

B 

B 

B 

507,500,00 B 

Tuscany . . 

6 

B 

B 

3 » 

U B 

B 

B 

B 

403,000.00 B 

Other regions 

5 

B 

B 

7 B 

B B 

B 

» 

a 

221,508.00 B 


3,798 loans to 

466 co-op. soc. and individuals amounting to 

65,914,682.68 lire 


At the end of 1919 the deposits amounted to 5,220,440 lire; the share 
capital to 1,624,500 lire, and the reserves to 449,125 lire. 

From these figures it is easy to understand the^ amount of business 
done by the Istituto and its importance, e^edahy in financing the co¬ 
operative sodeties for production and labour which must take a large 
part in the economic reconstruction of the country. 


3. THE GBNERAI, CONFEDERATION OF AGRICUI/TURE. — II Giomdle d'Italia Agri- 
cdlo, N^ 15. Rome, 25 April 1920. 

This Confederation was formed in Rome on the i8th of last April by 
representatives of Italian agricultural assodations. Over 300 assodations 
numbering about haH-a-mfllion farmers have become afiSliated to the Con¬ 
federation. For about a year, under the name of National Agricultural 
Secretariate it acted energetically on behalf of agricultural interests, study¬ 
ing and fully discussing the most urgent problems of rural economics and 
legidation, demanding for these the attention of the Government and the 
country and solidting the measures rendered necessary by the situation 
created by the war. 

The Confederation’s aim is ‘'to co-ordinate and make effective the ac¬ 
tion of the affiliated assodations for the improvement of national agri¬ 
culture and production.” It aims also at forming the as^oaations into 
three groups of assodations having a similar scope, viz tedinical and eco¬ 
nomic objects, credit, insurance and thrift. 
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Consequently it proposes: {a) to protect the interests of agriculture and 
to assist its devdopment; (6) to defend the principle of the social import¬ 
ance of private property, believing in the maxim that the defence of in- 
di\ddual rights is best assured when duties towards the community are 
most conscientioudy fulfilled; {c) to further the economic and moral bet¬ 
terment of the workers and the improvement of the rdations between the 
dasses, championing legidation which will hdp to bring about such an im¬ 
provement and will determine those rdations on the basis of the freedom of 
labour and of organization; {d) to promote the study and the solution 
of the chief national problems rdating to the sodal, economic and tech¬ 
nical aspects of agriculture; {e) to bring the means of production and the 
organization of the sale of produce, both at home and abroad, into doser 
contact with the farmer; {f) to protect the agricultural dasses against 
unjust fiscal measures; (g) to promote the wider diffudon of agricultural 
credit and the co-ordination of the aims and methods of the existing agri¬ 
cultural credit institutions; (h) to undertake the permanent representation 
of agricultural interests in thdr dealing with legislative and executive 
bodies so as to set forth an enlightened agrarian policy, ft aims at harmo¬ 
nizing the action of its affiliated assodations with that of the groups for 
the protection of agriculture formed in the Chamber of Deputies and 
Senate, thus stimulating the growth of a national agricultural consdence 
so as to ensure the most advantageous use being made of productive 
energies even in the political fidd for the direct and genuine representation 
of agricultural interests in the Parliament and in provindal and commimal 
councils. 

It is thus a question of agricultural action at once defensive, propa¬ 
gandist and political in nature: a complex and varied action which aims 
at co-ordinating and disciplining agricultural organizations that they 
shall have more wdght with the Government and Parliament. 


* 

« * 

4. Tim NATIONAI, INSTITUTE OE AORICUI,TURB. —/Z Giornale d'ltalia Agricolo. 

No. 20. Rome, 30 May 1920. 

In the recent Congress of Italian farmers held in Rome (21-23 April) 
it was deddedthat the Societd degli Agricolfori italiam, whose work we have 
several times brouglit before our readeis, should be changed into an 
Istikito Nazimude di AgricoJtura, the aims and duties o* which would be 
as follows: 

To promote the interests of agriculture and its allied industries; to pro¬ 
mote the co-ordination and diffusion of agricultural studies, the allied sden- 
ces and their application, establishing direct communication between 
students of these matters and farmers. This bringing together of sdentific 
men and of those who live on the land is to be one of the chief aims of the 
new Institute, whose object is to marshal the intdlectual forces and the 
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technical and practical activities which influence agriculture directly or 
through the industries and commerce closely related to it. 

The ne\?v Institute is to act as an auxiliary body for the intorniation 
of the Government, other agricultural bodies and private individuals 
who are interested in the question, on all that bears on the protection and 
development of agriculture, and on the study of all questions relating to 
agricultural sciences, technical matters, legislation, insurance, credit and 
rural economics in general, and the material and moral improvement of the 
agricultural classes. 

The Institute will make known, appraise and promote the trial of dis¬ 
coveries and new technical processes relating to agriculture; it will re¬ 
ward with prizes those who make scientific and technical discoveries use¬ 
ful to agriculture. 

The National Institute of Agriculture wall keep in toudi with the 
International Institute of Agriculture and with other agricultural insti¬ 
tutions and academies at home and abroad, it will set up a central agriail- 
tural-commercial information bureau which will follow the markets, or¬ 
ganizing central exchanges for wine, oil, dried fruits, etc.; it wall encourage 
national and district agricultural congresses and permanent and temporary 
agricultural shows. It will set up in Rome a permanent agricultural show% 
where all that is new and of interest to agriculture, whether as regards 
machinery, technical methods, seeds, fertilizers and methods of cultivating 
the land, will be collected from all over the world and exhibited. 

The National Institute of Agriculture wall be divided into two sections, 
so as to carry out its aims better: the Scientific-technical Section will repre¬ 
sent the research part, to which will be called the most distinguished men 
on agricultural and allied sciences, and the Propaganda and Practical Section 
which represents the executive body, whose members will be chosen from 
among the representatives of agricultural societies and farmers throughout 
Italy (i). 


* 

* Hi 


5. THK NATIONAL PI 5 DERATION OF ITAI^IAN RURAI, BANKS. —From a xcceni 

commimicatioii to the piess. 

The National Federation of Italian Rural Banks (Rome) has resumed 
its activities which were interrupted by the war (2). The object of the Fed¬ 
eration is to unite the rural or agricultural banks and the small agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies under one representative body which will 

(i) The establishment of the National Institute of Agticulturc was announced in Rome 
on 18 September last. 

(3) The Federation in question is the non-denominational Federation of Rural Banks. 
There is also, lilsxiwise with head-quarters in Rome, the Catholic Italian Federation of Rural 
B anks , which we have mentioned several limes, and which on 31 December 1918 included 
x,244 bonks, fo rming 50 local federations and numbering 151,6x7 members. 
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look after their interests. The Federation has promoted its aims in var¬ 
ious ways, helping to improve the various regional laws on agricultural 
credit, stimulating the formation of agricultural banks and societies in all 
parts of Italy, rendering technical assistance by means of a well organized 
service for inspection and consultation, unif3dng and improving the ac¬ 
countancy system, carrying on active propaganda for co-operative princi¬ 
ples in its paper. La Cooperazione Rurdle. By the end of 1914 about 400 
rural societies belonged to the Federation and received suggestions, encour¬ 
agement and help from it. One of the most useful steps taken by the 
Federation was the formation of the Bant a Nazwiiale delle Casse Rurali 
Baliane which during the five years that it has been in existence has shoTii n a 
constant increase in the loans granted every year, as follows (i): 948,829.28 
lire in 1915; 2,690,410.73 lire in 1916; 3,096,067.08 lire in 1917; 4,914,493 02 
lire in 1918 : 7,263,822.23 lire, in 1919; a totd of 18,9x5,622.34 lire. The 
deposits likewise increased so that on 31 December 1919 the^^ amounted 
to 1,8.^3,863 lire. This figure shows clearly the confidence which the 
Bank has inspired and the promptness with which it paj s all calls on it 
by societies and private depositors. 


PERU 


EAND TENURE AND THE POSSIBIWTY OF ORGANISING RURAD CO-OPERATION. 

OuvAS (Justiniaoo Vidal) • Apuntes. Eima, 1918 

We have no record that there has ever been in any part of Peru an 
agricultural co-operative association, on the lines of those of Europe and 
North and South America; nevertheless there is no lack of institutions or¬ 
ganized with a special view to agricultural co-operation. For instance the 
“ ayllu " (lineage), the origins of which go back to prehistoric times, is based 
on the family group and has through its evolution taken on the aspect and 
functions of an agricultural co-operative dan. It must be understood 
that they have not got in the least degree the mechanism or technical 
organization of European co-operative societies, but we mention this phen¬ 
omenon as showing the possibility of introducing these assodations into 
Peru. 

In Peru, which is an eminently agricultural country, the cultivation 
of the land was fully devdoped during the Inca rule. This was dnef- 
ly due to the colossal’canals excavated by the people. During the Span- 
idi 'occupation, however, the cultivation of the land was very much 
neglected and in many places entirely prohibited owing to the working of the 
minerals. When the country reconquered its independence the land was 
again energetically cultivated. There is no record, however, that any at- 


(i) See: Banca NaztonaJc delle Casse Rurali lialtane: Rcsoconto per il 1919.—Report 
of the Committee of Mdoagemeut and of the Auditors. Rome, 1920. 
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tempts were made to introduce co-operative systems of which indeed the 
mass of the population has no conception into Peru; we are thus led to 
enquire whether the geographical conditions of the country and its social 
and economic conditions are not such as to prevent the adoption of this 
modem system which is so helpful to the development of agriculture. 

This problem is very difficult to resolve owing to the scarcity, or ra¬ 
ther absolute lack, of precise data on which to work. We can, however, 
definitdiy state that the geographical conditions of Pern are not the best 
suited to the organization and devdopment of agricultural co-operation: 
the distribution of fertile lands is very unequal owing to the proximity 
of the sea to the mountains, and also owing to the vast extent and density 
of the forests. On the other hand there is no lack of vast table-lands ad¬ 
mirably suited to cultivation and, in general, there is plenty of irrigation. 
It is true that Peru is very diort of important high roads and suitable 
means of transport, but there is no reason why the former should not be 
btrilt and the latter organized; if only the Government would take the in¬ 
itiative it would recdve ample support from the rural population. 

Prom the social and economic side also, it must be admitted that the 
present defidendes are not such as a dedsive agrarian policy could not 
overcome. When we consider the most important factor in civilization, 
the density of population, we must remember that although four inhabit¬ 
ants per square kilometre is not a large number, still it is larger than that 
of Argentina and Brazil, both of whidi are undoubtedly more advanced. 
Another drcumstance, which should be noticed, is that half the population, 
taking into consideration the “ ludios, ” is exdusively occupied in agri¬ 
culture. Nor would it be a difficult undertaking to attract an important 
flow of immigration to Peru. 

There is no doubt that the great diversity of races, the uncertain 
distinction of sodal dasses, the multiplidty of dialects and other circum¬ 
stances constitute serious difficulties against the devdopment of dvilization 
and hamper progress ; but these diffi^ties, far from being found aU over 
the country, are localized only in some parts of it. Contrary to what is 
the case in other countries, the diversity of races and social ch^es, esped- 
ally in the rural parts, has never caused serious antagonism amongst the 
different groups; the various dialects spoken in the sierras make it very 
difficult for the inhabitants of the different localities to understand one 
another. Compulsory dementary education has already produced a not¬ 
able result: that although the offidal language is not much spoken it is 
perfectly uliderstood by the “ Indios. ” It must be noted, that it has 
been proved that the “ Indios ” are capable of progress and it is thought 
that agricultural co-operative assodation would hdp to accelerate the evol¬ 
utionary process. 

Ignorance and superstition are a great bar to progress, not only am-- 
ong the “ Indios, ” but also among the greater part of the rural population 
of Peru, but there is no country in which one does not come across this 
difficulty, and everywhere it has been overcome. 

On examining the present agrarian organization of Peru, we find, in 
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Spite of the lack of documents and of statistical data, that there exists 
a double regime of land-tenure or ownership; the one can be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from the other by its historical origin and its social function. 
On the one hand we have the regime of private property which was acquir¬ 
ed, according to the Roman system, by conquest and which was afterwards 
recognized by the colony and then by the republic; such a property is call¬ 
ed chacara if small, quinta if medium-sized and hacienda if large. On the 
other hand there is the system of the Incas, which may be described as 
“ communal ownership.'' The historical origin of this form of land tenure 
is lost in the mists of time; it was this which formed the basis of the mar- 
vdlous Inca Empire and having survived the Spanish dominion and re¬ 
gained independence, it is still in force in the regions of the Andes and its 
rules are observed over a considerable extent of Peruvian territory. 

These conditions would make the introduction and development of 
co-operative principles easier here than in some other countries, since these 
principles would find congenial soil in an organization based on communistic 
methods. There would be much greater difiiculty in applying co-oper¬ 
ation in the districts where private property is the rie, q)ecially taking into 
consideration the jealoudy conservative feding of primitive peoples. 

In some districts, especially in the vicinity of the dties, in the fertile 
valleys of the Sierra and on the banks of the rivers, the landowner has oust¬ 
ed the community, regarding the land as his own property, but leaving 
the peasants in charge to cultivate it; these are considered by the 
landowner as his slaves who can be forced to do the hardest sort of 
work. 

In other districts, where the landowner has got all the land into his 
hands and is able to dispose of it as he likes, the aborigines have become a 
species of “ metayer " or tenant farmer, but they is always under the 
thumb of the landowner, to whom they pay either a fixed sum of money, 
or a certain quantity of produce, or personal service. The entire absence 
of statistical data makes it impossible to determine, even approximatdy, 
the amount of land subject to these different systems of land-tenure; it 
is likewise impossible to know the numerical importance of the different 
classes or the number of people living under the different regimes; we 
can, however, say on general lines that private property preponderates in 
Peru, but that there is also-a large extent of communal holdings. 

Under these circumstances it is easy to understand what difficulties 
would be encountered in attempting to introduce co-operative systems of 
agriculture into Peru, but somewhat similar, if not identical, difficulties 
have been overcome in other countries, and it cannot be said that cond¬ 
itions in Peru are worse than they were elsewhere. It is certainly ab- 
solutdy necessary that the question of land distribution in Peru should be 
carefully studied and that wise legidation should be passed to settle it; 
but it is also evident that even tmder present conditions some useful at¬ 
tempts to introduce co-operative systems might be made. The present 
Peruvian laws are not opposed to this since they grant full liberty of associ¬ 
ation and do not interfere with any initiative in that direction. 
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In conclusion, we may say, that although the present conditions in 
Peru are not actually favourable to the introduction of co-operative instit¬ 
utions in all branches of agriculture, we do not find conditions wliich 
wotald negative all initiative towards the adoption of this important means 
for insuring economic well-being and for promoting the spread of civiliz¬ 
ation. 


. SPAIN. 

I. THE CATALONIAN AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE OF S. ISIDORO. — Regkimento, 
Memoiias 7 Aniiaiios del Instituto Agiicola Catal^ de Saa Isidro. 

The Catalojoian ilgricultural Institute of San Isidro, founded in Bar- 
cdona in 1851, is an association of country landowners whose principal 
aim is to develop and perfect all branches of agriculture and to protect the 
interests of the agricultural classes. AJl members, whether resident, 
corresponding, honorary, collaborating or auxiliary, have equal rights to 
enjoy the advantages which the association can give them. 

Apart from the Managing Committee, the Managing Council and the 
Technical Committee, which sit at Barcdona, there is a Permanent Sub¬ 
committee sitting at Madrid, and Sub-Committees in various other locali¬ 
ties. The Managing Committee is, of course, the most important; it deals 
with the organization and administration of the services; it was, however, 
considered desirable to add to the Managing Committee a Managing 
Council whose functions are purdy consultative. 

The Technical Committee studies scientific developments in connec¬ 
tion with agriculture and the plans for action to be taken by the Institute. 
The Permanent Sub-Committee co-operates in the realization of the Insti¬ 
tute’s aims. The local Sub-Committees, organized according to rules laid 
down by the Managing Committee, act as the “ long arm ” of the Committee 
in the respective centres, and have certain special duties which they can 
carry out on their own initiative, prodded that they keep within the 
limits of the general intent of the Institute. 

It would be difficult to give a detailed account of the action taken and 
)ihe results obtained by this important society since its formation. The 
Institute has intervened to regulate the conditions and facilitate the conclu¬ 
sion of innumerable agricultural agreements for renting land, or hiring la¬ 
bour, for sales, purchases or loans, for insurance against hail or accidents 
i n agricultural work. But the Institute has, with varying fortune, initiated 
and carried through much more important undertakings. We refer to the 
political action rdative to agriculture in which the Institute has always 
taken part with great fervour. It is to the Institute that are due the pro¬ 
mulgation of important laws, the carrying out of road-making, transport 
undertakings and re-afforestation, and the establishment of central markets 
and institutions of an economic and social order. 

The Institute, whilst occupied with the consideration of so many 
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and so imporlanl problems, has not neglected to take otlier steps, less direct, 
but not less useful to the development of agriculture, sudi as the organ¬ 
ization of congresses, lectures and exhibitions; nor such pleasant ones as 
excursions, country fetes and instructional expeditions. The Institute 
has given particular attention to organizing agricultural instruction, set 
ting up offices for analysis and consultation, and to insuring supplies of 
feeding-stuffs, seeds and fertilizers. 


a. THE EEGAX STATO-S OP THE SECTIONS FOB. PtTRCHASE AND SAI 3 OP THE 
AGRICUI/TTJRAI/ SYNDICATES. — ArcMvo Social, supplement to the Revista Social^ 
II Series, ist Year, No. 2. Madrid, April 1920. 

A Royal Decree was promulgated last September, on the suggestion 
of the National Catholic Agricultural Confederation, which compelled the 
Minister of Finance to sanction the rules ot agrcultural ssmdicates which 
had sections for purchase and sale in common even though they did not 
bear the special title of “ distributive co-operative societies. " 

To explain the importance of this recent order, we must note that dis¬ 
tributive co-operative societies pure and simple do not, under Spanidi 
law, benefit by the fiscal advantages and exemptions from taxation which 
were granted to agricultural syndicates by the Daw of 28 January 1906. 
Since these, on the strength of these concessions, were organizing sections 
for purchase aud sale without calling them distributive co-operative so¬ 
cieties -, the Government, under the impression that this was done so as 
to evade the fiscal laws, was ddiberating whether to refuse to sanction 
the rules, so as to prevent a loss to thf revenue. 

The National Catholic Agricultural Confederation pointed out that, 
by art. i of the Daw of 28 January 19 16, “ l^ally constituted associations 
which ptupose, among other aims, the purchase and sale ot implements, 
agricultural macliinery, stud animals, fertilizers, seeds aud other agriailtu- 
ral requisites, shall be contidered as agricultural syndicates. " The 
Confederation further pointed out that the Government by not sanctioiiiag 
the rules of the sections for purchase and sale of agricultural associations, 
and trying as regards fiscal matters, to make them come under the laws 
which regulate distributive co-operative societies pure and simple, 
contravened the spirit and the letter ot the law of 28 January 1906 and 
entirely annulled the object ot the law. The Government doubtless 
made this mistake owing to the obscure and defective wording of the law, 
so that this recent decree very opportundy establishes definitely the right 
of agricultural syndicates to set up sections for purchase and sale and 
does away with all doubt on the poation of such sections. 



Part il: Insurance and Thrift 


SPAIN. 

THE MUTUAL HAIL IKSURANCE SOCIETY 
OE THE FARMERS' ASSCQATION. 

soxmcES (uNomciAi,): 

Caja bb sbguros iroraos coinxtA el bedrisco: ReglamenxO'R6xjza. Published by the 
Parmexs’ Assodaiion of Spain. Madrid, 1916. 

Db Bza (Vbsconde): Seguros agcicolas contra el pedrisco. Boletin de la Asociaddn de AgrU 
cuUor^ de Espana, No. 96. Madrid, May X9X7. 

Cajas db sbgdros mutuos contra el pedrisco y accxdbntbs del trabajo ekt la agricud- 

TORA : XNSTRDCCIONBS GENERAIBS QIJB SB dRCULAN A SUS DBLEGACIONES. Publiriied by 

the Fanuexs’ AssodatLon of Spain. Madrid, 1917. 

Caja db sbgdros mutuos conte&a el pedrisco. BoleUn de la Asociaci 6 n de Lcibradores de 
Zaragosa. Saragossa, 15 July X917. 

Messoria db la caja db seguros mutuos contra el pedrisco en su primer bjercicio 
DEL Af^o X 9 I 7 * Madrid, 1918. 

MeMORIA del SBGUNDO bjercicio SOdAJ. DB NUB 5 TRA CAJA DB SEGUROS MUTUOS CONTRA BL 
PEDRISCO (Afto X918). BoleUn de la Asociacidn de los AgricuUores de Espana, No. 1x7. 
Madrid, February 19x9. 

Caja db seguros mutuos contra el pedrisco creada por la asociaci6n db los agri- 
CULTORES DB ESPAifA. BoleUn de la Asociacion de los AgricuUores de Espana^ No. 1x7. 
Madrid, February 1919. 

I^CBMORIA db NUESTRA caja db seguros mutuos contra el PEDRISCO BN SU TERCER EJER- 
ddo SOCIAL, aRo 1919. BoleUn de la Asociacidn de los AgricuUores de Espana, No. 130. 
Madrid, March X920. 

For the benefit of its members and the members of its affiliated so¬ 
cieties, the Farmers’ Association decided in 1916 to-form a Mutual Hail 
Insurance Society {Caja de Seguros mutuos contra et pedrisco). The So¬ 
ciety was registered on 4 Aprfi 1917. 

The insurance which it offers is based on the payment by the poKcy- 
holders of a provisional premium, calculated according to the nature of 
the crop and to the district in which it is situated. 

The crops insured are divided into five classes according to the greater 
or less danger of damage by hail to which they are exposed. The five 
classes are as follows: (i) Roots and tubers; (2) Winter cereals; (3) Summer 
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cereals, farinaceous vegetables, iadustiial plants and spring fruits; (4) Sum¬ 
mer and autumn fruits, garden produce, and fojrage plants; (5) Vines and 
olives. 

According to the frequency with which hail storms occur in the dif¬ 
ferent districts, the so-called “ topographical risks ” have been divided 
into eleven classes. 

The following table shows the provisional premiums for each class of 
crops and for each class of “topographical risk.” 


Tabbb I. — Scale of Provisional Premiums. 

Crops insured 


Topogiapical 

ist 

class 

^nd 

Class 

3rd 

Claiaa 

4th 

Class 

5 ^ 

Class 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

1®* Class 

0.64 

0.86 

1.08 

1.30 

1.52 

2"^ Class 

0.76 

1.01 

1.26 

I- 5 I 

1.76 

Qass 

0.86 

I-I 5 

1.44 

r-73 

2.02 

4*^ Class 

0.98 

1.30 

1.62 

194 

2.26 

5"^ Class 

1.08 

1.44 

1.80 

2.16 

2.52 

6**' Class 

1.18 

1.58 

1.98 

2.38 

2.78 

Class 

1.30 

1-73 

2.16 

2.59 

3.02 

8*^ Qass 

1.40 

1.87 

2.34 

2.81 

3-28 

9**^ Class 

1.52 

2.02 

2.52 

3.02 

3-52 

10*^ Class. 

1.62 

2.16 

2.70 

3-24 

3-78 

11*** Gass 

1.72 

2.30 

2.88 

3-46 

4.04 


If in any one year the value of the crops insured is less than 1,000,000 pe¬ 
setas, no insurance will be effected. The premiums will be carried for¬ 
ward to the following year and interest at the rate of 3 per cent, will be 
paid upon them. 

The insurance policies must be taken out for a period of five years 
and the provisional premiums are paid annually in advance. Besides 
the provisional premium, the policy-holder pays an additional premium 
equal to 10 per cent, of the provisional premium. This goes to torm what 
is known as the “ period reserves.” 

Premiums are payable between i March and 10 April in each year. 
Crops other than vines are only insured as from 15 April and vines as 
from I May. 

Where damage occurs, the amount is assessed, if possible, by agree¬ 
ment between the policy-holder and the Society. Failing this each party 
appoints a valuer. If the two valuers cannot agree, they appoint a third 
and the assessment is made by a majority of votes. In making the assess¬ 
ment account must be taken of any circumstances which reduce the loss, 
such as the salving of parts of the crop or the saving of part of the es:- 
pense which would have been incurred in gathering it. 
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JSTo compensation is pa^^able if tlic damages are less than one twentieth 
part of the insured value. Nor is any compensation paid for damage 
which occurs to crops after they have been cut or gathered. If, again, 
it is proved that the policy-holder did not imsure the whole of the crops 
of the same nature as the damaged crop which were grown on the same 
farm, he forfeits all right to compensation. Should the amount of the 
damage be higher than the insured value stated in the policy, the latter 
sum is taken as the basis of compensation, the policy-holder being con¬ 
sidered insured only up to this amount. 

The first charge on the funds of the Society are the management 
expenses and to meet these a sum equal to 20 % of the provisional pre¬ 
miums of the year is set aside. 

In November the payment of compensation and the annual settle¬ 
ment take place. For the payment of compensation all classes of risks 
are bulked together. The inequalities between the different risks are held 
to have been allowed for in the difference between the respective premiu m s. 

If possible the assessed damages are paid in full. The provisional 
premiums of the year (reduced by the 20 % set aside for management 
expenses) are first drawn upon, the amount of compensation payable 
being distributed proportionatdLy among the policy-holders. If the com¬ 
pensation is less than the total provisional premiums of the year (reduced 
by 20 %) the balance which remains of each policy-holder's premium 
after deduction of the share of the compensation is carried forward to his 
credit, being added to the premiums paid by him, without however reduc¬ 
ing the amount of the premium payable. 

If the pro\nsional premiums are insufficient to pay the compensation 
in fuU, the additional premiums (which form the “ period reserve ") of 
the year are next drawn upon. The distribution is again proportionate 
and balances are carried forward. 

Should the period reserve " of the year be insufficient, recourse 
is had to the balances of provisional premiums accumulated in previous 
years and to the “ period reserves" of previous years. In this case, 
however, a distinction is made between the policy-holders according to 
the five year period for which they are insured. The balances and ** per¬ 
iod reserves " accumulated out of the premiums paid by policy-holders 
insured for a particular five-year period can only be drawn upon to com¬ 
plete the compensation payable to policy-holders belonging to the same 
group who have sustained losses. 

If the acaunulated balances and “ period reserves ” do not suffice 
to pay the fuU compensation, recourse is had to the “ general reserve.” 
This is formed by the balances of the “ period reserves ” remaining over 
at the end of each five year period, and by subsidies and gifts received by 
the Insurance Society. In any one year, however, only one fourth of the 
existing general reserve can be applied to the payment of compensation. 

If the available funds are inadequate to pay the compensation in 
fuU, the compensation is proportionately reduced. In no case is a sup¬ 
plementary levy made. However great may be the losses incurred, the 
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policy-holdeib are not required to pa3^ more than the provisional and ad¬ 
ditional premiums. 

At the end of his fiveryear period, a policy-holder may \vithdraw 
the accumulated balances of the provisional premiums which remain to 
his credit, or he may apply them to the payment of premiums for a new 
insurance. The “ period leserv’es,” on the other hand, pass to the “ gen¬ 
eral reserve.” 

In 1917, the first year in which the Society was at work, 63 insurance 
policies were taken out, the total value insured being 1,092,147.82 pesetas. 
Fourteen policy-holders sustained losses amounting in all to 11,211.14 pesetas. 

The provisional premiums amounted to 19,711.16. Deducting 20 % 
(3,942.06 pesetas) for management expenses, there remained 15,779.10 pe¬ 
setas of the provisional premiums available for paying compensation. This 
was more than the damages, which were accordingly paid in full, leaving 
3,749.99 pesetas to be carried forward as accumulated balances of provi¬ 
sional premiums. The additional premiums amounted to 1,971.03 pe¬ 
setas, and this sum was carried forward untoudied as “ period reserve.” 

In 1918, the number ot policies taken out was 622. Adding this to 
the 63 taken out in 1917, there were 685 policies in force in 1918. The 
total value insured during the v^ear was 5,316,108.42 pesetas. The rides 
were distributed ov'’er 22 different provinces of Spain, thus fulfilling one 
of the fundamental principles of this kind of insurance, namely, the diffu¬ 
sion of the lisks over wide areas. 

The number of policy-holders who suffered losses was 158. The 
total amount of the damages assessed was 100,340.90 pesetas. But the 
total amount of the provisional premiums of the year was only 111,193.09 
pesetas. Deducting 20 % for management expenses, the part of the pro¬ 
visional premiums of the year available for paying compensation was 
80,415.38 pesetas. The whole of this was absorbed. So also was the 
whole of the additional premiums for the year, amounting to 10,051.86 pe¬ 
setas. This still left 9,873.66 pesetas unpaid. For the policy-holders 
insured for the five-year period 1918-1922, there were no further funds 
to draw upon, but amongst those who had suffered losses were seven 
policy-holders insured for the period 1917-T921 and to complete the pay¬ 
ment of compensation to these a sum of 687.35 pesetas 7?as drawn from 
the balances of provisional premiums brought foiward from the previous 
year. The policy-holders insured for the period 1917-1931 who sustained 
losses thus received compensation in full, while those insured for the per¬ 
iod 1918-1922 received compensation to the extent of 92.1891 per cent, 
of the assessed damages. The total amount of compensation paid was 
93i 190.72 pesetas. . 

No balances of provisional premiums or ” period reserve ” were left 
to be carried forward in respect of the 1918-1922 policy holders, but 
balances of provisional premiums amounting to 3,062.64 pesetas remained 
to be carried forward in favour of the 1917-C921 policy-holders while the 
“ period reserve ” of 19,711.16 pesetas accumulated in 1917 was carried 
forward undftmnished. 
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In jgig the nunibcr of new policies taken out was 1,141. The earlier 
policies which continued in force numbered 685 and one policy, which had 
been cancelled, was revived by agreement with the Committee. This 
made 1,779 policies in force during the year. 

The total value insured was 11,216,574.43 pesetas. The provisional 
premiums amounted to 20.^1,044.53 pesetas. Deducting 20 % for man¬ 
agement expenses this left 163,235.78 pesetas as the part of the provisional 
premiums available for the pa3^ment of compensation. The additional 
premiums amounted to 20,404.38 pesetas. 

The number of policj^-holders who sustained loss was 399, and the 
total damages assessed amounted to 164,223.77 pesetas. This was slightly 
larger than the available part of the provisional premiums, but a sum of 
4,469.74 pesetas had been received as interest on the funds of the Society 
and tliis was utilized to help to pay the compensation. The provisional 
premiums were drawn upon to the extent of 159,753.03 pesetas, which 
sufl 5 ced to pa3^ the compensation in fuU. The balance of 3,482.73 pesetas 
was carried forward. The period resen-e " of the year, 20,404.38 pese¬ 
tas, was carried forward untouched, as also were the balances and the 
“ period resen^eprevioudy accumulated. 

The following table shows, for each of the three years, the relations 
(expressed as percentages) between the premiums, the capital insured, 
the damages assessed and the compensation paid. 


Tabee II. — Relatims between Premiums, Capital Insured, 
Damages Assessed and Compensation Paid, 



Premiums 

Damans 

Compensation 

Damages 

Compensation 


to 

assessed 

paid 

assessed 

paid 

Vear 

capital 

to 

to 

to capital 

to capital 


insuiod 

premiums 

premiums 

insuied 

insuied 

— 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1917 

1.99 

56.42 

56.42 

1.12 

1.13 

1918 

2.09 

90.24 

83.81 

1.86 

1-75 

1919 

2.01 

72.67 

72.67 

1.46 

1.46 


As the total premiums are equal to ^Vioths of the provisional premiums 
and the management expenses are equal to ^joths of the provisional pre¬ 
miums, it follows that ^hiths (or 81.81 per cent.) of the total premiums 
are available for the paj^ment of compensation. If the damages assessed 
are less than 81.81 per cent, of the total premiums, they can be paid in 
full without drawing upon funds brought forward from previous years. 
This occurred in 1917 and 1919, but not in 1918; in that year the damages 
amounted to 90.24 per cent, of the premiums, but it was only possible, 
by drawing upon the funds brought forward, to pay compensation amount¬ 
ing to 83.81 per cent, of the premiums. 

Though the experience of three years can hardly be regarded as*con- 
dusive, it would seem that the scale of premiums has been adjusted to 
the ri^s fairly accurately. 
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MISCEI/I/AKEOUS information relating to INfiURANCE 
AND TIIRIi<T IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 

THE “ MUTUEI<I/E-I.ABOUR » INSURANCE SOCIETY. — La mam-d^oiuvre agficole. 

Palis, Jiily 1930, 

Dr. Delucq, general secietary of the Agricultural Syndicate of Vic- 
Fezenac (Gers), gives in the June issue of the Bulletin of tliis syndicate 
interesting information on a mutual insurance society against mortality 
amongst live stock, accidents during work, hail and fire, in wluch instead 
of paying premiums, the members do a certain amount of uork under 
the following condilions: 

** The Societj’' rents parcels of lands in diflerent placcv^^, ” sa^’s Dr. De¬ 
lucq, so that the members may work them without needing to move far. 
It is not difficult to procure at alow rent detached parcekof land, often 
left uncultivated by their owners, to w’hose interest it is onl}" to wrork the 
land near to their homes. 

'' On these pieces of land, rented for a term of y^ears, the {Society in- 
stals the four course rotation of crops: root crops, wheat, forage crops, 
oats. The Society determines the number of cubic metres of farmyard- 
manure wdiich each member must provide at the beginning of the rota¬ 
tion, that is to say the break reserved for root crops, the wurk to be done 
in the case of each crop, the number and depth of the ploughings, harrow- 
ings and hoeings, and the times at which such work is to be done, lea\^^g 
the cultivator a certain latitude in canying it cut. Seed and fertilizers 
(other than farmyard-manure) are proxided by the Society, to w'hose 
interest it will be to procure choice seeds. 

“ Each member engage.^ to culth^ate the amount of land which he 
considers sufficient so that the pretimied value of the harvest may suffice 
to pay the premiums guaranteeing him against one or more risks at lus 
dioice, but so that the crops may be changed in the succeeding seasons, 
each parcel of land is divided betw^een the four periods of rotation, and 
each year he manures a quarter. 

“ The crops on all these parcels of land are sold vstaiiding by public 
auction for the benefit of the Society; they are often bought in by those 
who cultivated them. By selling the crops at auction before tiieyare 
harvested, the Society avoids all need to supertuse the ^ield. ” 

. The insurance proper is carried out as foUow's with this money. There 
are two methods to be considered: cither the Society can itself pay 
the compensation out of the money thus obtained, or else it can pay over 
the premiums of its members to an already established insurance company 
or society- Dr. Delucq contemplates the latter method: 
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“ The money gained serves in the first place to cover the working 
expenses of the Society, the supervision of work and the insurance of the 
calti.ated land against hail, and, after a deduction for the reserve funds, 
the balance is used to paj^- insurance preiiuums on behalf of the members 
up to a sum, settled in advance, for each section under cultivation. 
This estimate will vary from year to 3’’ear according to fluctuations in prices. 

“ Each member is free to divide his insurance money as he wishes 
(hail, fire, accidents during work, mortality' among live stock, mutual aid) 
and to choose the society in which he wishes to insure. 

“ If the receipts exceed the total of the insurance premiums that 
the Society has undertaken to pay, the balance goes to the resers.'^e fund. 
If, on the other hand, owing to bad crops, or to a fall in prices, the re¬ 
ceipts are less than the sum of the insurance premiums, and if the reserve 
fund be not sufficient to cover the deficit, the payment of premiums is 
made in proportion to the land cultivated by the members. 

In these '' mutuelle-laboirr societies the farmer gets full security by 
means of a little extra work, the value of which is increased by the plus- 
value resulting from cultivation. Furthermore the societies can get 
better terms from the insurance companies than a private indi\’idual 
could, by bringing them a fairh’ large amount of business. Their 
members can profit to the extent of the fairly high commissions paid 
to agents. It will be to the interest of the societies to affiliate themselves 
to the mutual insurance societies organized by the big agricultural groups, 
which, in spite of the reduction in prenutmis, offer in their large reserve 
funds full security to the farmers. 

Whilst admitting that large land-owners, owing to the difficulty 
they have in getting labour, own at times more land than they can con- 
venienth^ cultivate, the same cannot be said of small farmers, who often 
have free days and their stock not working. It is these days which the 
mutuelle labour societies enable them to employ profitably. 

Finally these mutual societies, by cultivating the overlooked parcels 
of land of the commune, will increase the general total of the har\"ests and 
in consequence the flow of money, which always benefits a community. 


GERMANY. 

THE HAH/ INSURANCE C 03 VIPANIES IN 1919. — SdchsiscJie Zeitsrhrift fur das VersUhd^ 
rungstK*esett, N® 7. Leipzig, i Apiil 1920. 

The year 1919 was in Germany, like the preceding, generally favourable 
to insurance against hail. Of the four joint-stock hail-insurance compan¬ 
ies existing in Germany of which we have been able to follow the progress 
in detail in this Re\dew up to 1915 (i), three, namely the Berliner, the 

(i) See the aitide on “ The Development of Instucance J^ainsl Hall ” in our issues of 
January, February, March and April xpxS. 
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Kohhische and the Magdeburger show a dight * retrogression, while the 
fourth, the Unioit AUgemeine Deutsche Hagel-Versichenmgs-GeseUschaft, 
succeeded in increasing the sum insured, notwithstanding the exceptional 
condition of the country, as will be seen from the following table: 

Tabee I. — Sums Insured in 1919. 


Companies 


Berliner. . . 
Blolnische. . 
Magdeburger 
Union. . . . 


I Sums insured 

I 

marks 

245,079.727 

300,670,530 

340,129,982 

299,642,636 


I Increase (+) 

I or diminution (—) 
compared with 
I the preceding year 

marks 

i — 1,492,263 

( — 1,335,346 

1 — 2 , 373,454 

T 1,320,322 


Total * . . 1,185,522,875 , — 3.883,741 


The total amount of the premiums received by all but one of the 
companies showed an increase compared with the previous year, as is 
shown in the following table: 

Tabee II. — Toted Apnowit of Pretniums. 


Companies 

' 1919 ' 

1 1 

19X8 

1 Incxease (+) 

1 or diminution (—) 
in 19x9 as compared 

1 with 19x8 


marks 

marks 

marks 

Berliner. 

. 1 3 .<» 6 , 513 - 8 i 

2,998,883.53 

+ 7,630.28 

Koluische. 

3,394,006.60 

3.391,192.49 

1 + 2,814.11 

Magclebuiger 

4,223,687.18 

4,332.479.25 

— 8,792.07 

Union. 

1 3.332.237-94 

1 3.275.189.84 

1 + 57-048,10 

Total . . 

• ! 13,956,445-53 

1 13.897.745-11 

, + 58.700.42 


A considerable increase is also shown in the premiums retain^ by the 
companies to cover risks directly insured (Table III, page 706). 

In the course of the spring season, at first cold but dry, damages caused 
were slight; only at the beginning of July was there hail, and then of a local 
character, but heavy, and causing damage in certain parts, di m i n i s hing, 
however, in August,* and ceasing altogether in September and October, 
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Table III. — Premium Retamed to Cover Riski> Directly Inmred. 


Companies 

1919 

1918 

Increase (+) 
or diminution (—) 
m 19x9 as compared 
with 19x8 


1 m^rks 

marks 

marks 

Berliner. 

2,184,245.87 

2,162,184.27 

4 22,061.60 

Ediiisdie. 

3,066,287.53 

3.067,779.87 

— 1.492.34 

Magdeburger. 

3,992,670.11 

4,005,636.70 

— 12,966.39 

Union. 

1 3.3*7.156-38 

3,269,12114 

+ 58,033.24 

Total . . . 

1 12,570.359.89 

ia, 504 , 7**-98 

+ 65,637.91 


Harvest operations were much ddayed by cold and rainy weather 
which was prevalent during July and August, thus protracting the com¬ 
panies’ ride. The first damages occurred on 15 April, the last on 17 Oc¬ 
tober. It was remarkable that districts, which for many years had 
been spared by hail, were this year repeatedly struck, and in parts the 
crops were completdy destroyed, contrary to any forecast which could 
have been drawn from statistics. The provinces of Hanover, Posen, 
Pomerania, East and West Prussia were seriously damaged; Wiirttemberg 
also required a considerable amount of compensation. 

The total compensation paid without taking into account the ex¬ 
penses was as follows: 


Table IV. — Total Compensation Paid, 


Companies 

1919 

1 

1 

1918 

Increase ( I ) 
or dimmution (—) 
in 19x9 as compared 
with 1918 


1 marks 

marks 

marks 

Berliner . 

1.037.495.49 

1,092,493.79 

— 54,99830 

Kolnische. 1 

1 1,113.607.35 

1,250,667.56 

— 137,06021 

Magdeburger. 1 

1 1,686,495.35 

1,527,851.81 

+ 158.643.54 

Union. 1 

1 516,849 84 

961,885 25 

— 445,035-41* 

Total . . . 

1 4.354.448 03 

4.832,89841 

— 478.450.38 


The compensation paid by the companies them|dves was as follows. 
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Tabi,e V. — Compensation Paid in respect of Risks Directly Covered, 


Companies 


Berliner. . . 
Kolnische . . 
lilagdebarger. 
Union . . . 


marlcif 

766,315.47 
952.937 36 
1.583,387 47 
515,658.72 


1918 


Inmease (+) 

01 diminution (—} 
m zgig as compait^ 
I witli igi 8 


tTiAilrfi 

748,855 60 

1,076,817 26 

1.465.85140 

461,289 66 


marks 

+ 17.459 87 

■— 123,879.90 
+ 117,53607 
— 445,630 94 


Total . 


3,818,299.02 


252,813 92 — 434,514 90 


The management expenses were largely increased in consequence of the 
considerable increase in the salaries of the staff, and also because of the 
increase of other general expenses. The difficulty of finding means of 
transport raised the cost of estimating the damage done. The management 
expenses were as follows: 


Tabi,e VI. —Managimcni Expenses. 


Companies 

Commxsbiuns | 
and other 
payments { 

to 1 

Other 

managemeut | 
expenses 

Ta-ccb 
and duties 

ToUl 


marks 

marlrg 

marks 

■ma-rlcja 

Berliner. 

Kolnische. 

Mdgdebuigcr.. 

Union . . 

, 222,671.65 

293,356 II 
• • 1 521,992.00 1 

• 1 275,747.51 

241,344 10' 

300.77431! 

502,121 63 
376,824.12 

273,57133 

313,963 40 

271.3 J5 87 

517.58840' 

737,587.08 

908,093.85 

1,295,459.50 

1,170,160.03 

Total . 

• •, 1.313,767.27 

1,421,061. 19' 

1,376,469.00 

4,111,300.76 


The comparison between the interest received and the profits realized 
owing to the rise in the value of securities on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, the writing off of assets which became necessary io consequence of 
the degreaation in value of State and private securities show discourag¬ 
ing results. For the four companies this depreciation amounted to more 
thaij 2 % millions of marks, which therefore absorbed not only the total 
income derived from interest, rise in value of securities, etc, which 
amounted to more than i % million marks, but also a sum of 945>273-99 
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marks drawn fiom the profit on the year's working. Thus, naturally, the 
financial results were \ery modest, as will be seen b> the following table. 

Tari^ VII. — Fihmuiul Resiilh for iJic Years. 


Companies 

Interest recei\ed 

on 

capital invested 

Rise in \alue 

of securities 

Depreciation 

m value 

of securities 


marks 

marks 

marks 

Berliner. . . 

370,640 21 

4 900 00 

597,128 10 

Kolnlscfae. 

291,71801 

6,000.00 

710,765.00 

Magdeburger. 

391,092.47 

— 

677,085 00 

Unioin.. 

532,014 00 

1 

98 , 45 ^ 25 

655,7*4-86 

Total . . . 

j 1,586,364 72 

109,354 25 

2,640,992 96 


As to the capital accounts of the companies we have the following 
particulars: 


Tabi^i: \’III - Capital Auoiint of the Companies. 



Ca^ 

and current 

Real 



Companies 

accounts 

in 

the bonks 

1 

pioperty 

1 

Mortgages 

1 

Securities 

/ 


marks 

I marks 

1 

maikb 

marks 

Berliner . . 

136,176 58 

100,000 00 

— 

6,835,175 00 

Kolnische. 

515,77948 

183,600 00 

— 

5,248,870 60 

Magdeburger . 

124,573 12 

— 

635.000.00 

6,817,078 00 

Union. 

295,773 21 

1 125,00000 

771,300.00 

9,955,566 89 

Total . . 

1,072,302 39 

* 408,600 00 

1,406,30000 

28,856,690 49 


Notwithstanding the unfavourable drcumstances already mentioned, 
there remained to the companies a sufiicient profit, distributed as 
shown in Table IX (page 709). 

The guarantee funds of the four companies amount now to 44,044,682.92 
marks, and have therefore reached an amount sufficient for every eventual¬ 
ity, even for hail insurance, exposed in the highest degree to unforeseen 
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TabI/E IX. — Distribution of Profits. 


Companies 

Profits 

i 

1 

To the 

shareholders 

To the reserves j 

I 

Otherwise 

allocated 


marlrq 

marks 

marks 

marks 

Berliner. 

524.809.24 

200,000.00 

89,542.58 

235,269.66 

Rolnische. 

879,272.57 

420,000.00 

346.740-92 

112,531.65 

Magdeburger. 

560.040.05 

380,000 00 

149.051-04 

30,989.01 

Uxiion ,. 

1.557.555-15 

903,420.00 

528.763.85 

125,371*30 

Total . . . 

3.521,677-01 

1.903,420.00 

1.114.098.39 

504,158.62 


Tabee X. — Guarmtce Funds in 1930. 


Companiea 

Share capital 

Ittchidmg paid 

up capital 

i 1 

Reserve 

1 

capital 

i 

Mathematical 

t 

reserves 


TTiarlrq 

iTiArlrs 

marks 

■mtiTlre 

Berliner. 

3,000,000.00 

1,650,000.00 

5.064,542.58 

^ 1 , 195*59 

Kolnische. 

9,000,000.00 

1,800,000.00 

3.484,508.54 

•— 

Magdeburger. 

6,000,000.00 

3,000,000.00 

4.145.328.36 

— 

Union. 

7,528,500.00 

4,316.340.00 

5.820.613.85 

— 

Total . . . 

25,528,500.00 

10,766,340.00 

18.517,993.33 

1 . 195*59 


ITAI,Y. 

I, THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR SOCIAL INSURANCE. — Decreto-legge 
21 apiile 19x9, n. 603, conoemente rassicuxazione obbligatoria contro la invalidity, e la vec- 
chiaia. — Decreto X2 gexmaio x92o del Ministro ddl’industria, commerdo e lavoro che 
stabilisGe la sede e la circx)Scrizioue deg^ Istituti di previdenza sodale agli effetti della 
dtata assicutazioiie. 

The head quarters and working districts of the Provincial Institu¬ 
tions for Social Insurance {Istituti provinciali di previdenzi sociule) esta¬ 
blished by the Decree-Law of 21 April 1919, No. 603, on compulsory in¬ 
surance against invalidity and old-age (i) were fixed by the Decree of 12 


(i) See the artide on this subject in our issue of NoYember-Deceniberi9X9, 
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January 1920 of the Llinistry of Industry, Commerce and Labour. Now 
that the J7 institutions established by the said ministerial decree are being 
set up, vve couf^ider it useful to examine theii origin and scope. In the inten¬ 
tion of the legislature, they are to act not only as organs for the application 
of compulsory insurance, but also for the supervision and the co-ordina¬ 
tion of all forms of social insurance. 

By article 20 of the Decree-Law of 21 April 1919, such an institution 
should, as a general rule, be set up for each province. At pre'^ent only 37 
have been pro\ided for, so that some of them deal with, more than one 
province, in accordance with the last paragraph of the above mentioned 
article which enacts that several provinces may be dealt with by one insti¬ 
tution, while, on the other hand, two or more institutions may be set up 
in one pro%’ince. 

Each institution is governed by a Committee ot Management^ one third 
of the members of which are nominated by the Minister, while one tliird 
are representati\'es of the employers of labour, and one third are represen¬ 
tatives of the persons instured, all chosen by the respective principal organ¬ 
izations working in the district assigned to the institution. In case there 
are no such organizations or when, in the opinion of the Minister, they 
are not suflBciently representative of the parties in question to elect re- 
presentativec, the selection of these shall be made by the Minister from a 
list supplied by” the Permanent Labour Committee. This list shall 
contain twice as many names as there are representatives to be selected. 
With the object of getting to work as soon as possible, the 37 institutions 
mentioned are to be managed by provisional commiltees nominated by 
decrees of the Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labour and composed 
of representatives of the persons insured and of the employers of labour, 
selected from lists compiled by the Permanent Laboui Committee. 

The Institutions are at present only assigned specific duties dealing 
with insurance against invalidity and old age ; these duties are set out 
in the above mentioned decree (article 21). It is easy to see from the nat¬ 
ure of the dulies already assigned to them that these committees would 
be wdl fitted to extend their actmties to all branches of social insurance. 

These Institutions must, in the first place, supervise the application 
of the above forms of insurance in their own districts. They iiiusi, further, 
establish the rules for the payment of the insurance contributions and see 
that the payments are made in those cases where the stamp S3’'stem has 
not been adopted. They must get into touch with mutual aid societies, 
with kindred pro\ddent societies and with wo-kers* and manufacturers’ 
organizations for the prevention and cure of invalidity. 

Another very important duty is that of assembling and investigating 
applications for pensions and inquiring into cases of invalidit}’' according 
to the instructions of the National Social Insurance Fund {Cassa nazio- 
fiale per le assicurazicmi sociali). 

A field of action which it is hoped may give good results is also as¬ 
signed to the Provincial Institutions in promoting voluntary'* insurance 
and thrift in general. The Decree of 21 April 1919 proposes for this 
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purpose llicostablifchiiiciit of three voluntary in‘-uraiice societies: one for 
those who, hy their position or economic conditions, are not liable to 
compulsory insurance ; another foi those who, being no longer compelled 
to insure, still wish to keep up voluntary" payments ; and a third foi those 
who wish to inciease the pension to w'hich their compulsory payments 
entitle them. 

The Pro\incial Institutions must, finally, give their opinion on the 
amount of insurance contribution as compared with benefits paid and on 
the adoption of average wages tables. They must also perform all the 
other tasks allotted to them by the Cassa Nazmiide per le assicurazioni 
sociali (t) of which we have already spoken in our issue of November- 
December 1919. 


2. Tim ISTEW ORGANIZATION OP THE “ ISTITUTO NAZIONAI^ PER EA MUTUA- 
IJTA AGRARIA. ” — Cooptlazwne e Muhiahtil Agraiia. Monthly Supplement to 
I Campi. Rome, July 1910. 

The work of propaganda and assistance for the mutual insurance 
movement in country districts is carried on in Italy b}" the Istitaio Nazio- 
nale per la Mutmlitd A};r‘tma. To this Institution are due the most bene¬ 
ficial and varied measures taken in this small but highlj^’ important branch 
’of insurance work, measures to which \re have already called attention (2). 
As regards the regulations for carrjdng out the Taw of 2 September 1919, 
N® 1959, on agricultural co-operative societies (see our July issue) the Coun¬ 
cil of State has recently approved the new rules of the Institute, of wdiich 
we give a resunie. 

The Ibtitiiio Nazioitale per la Mntuiilitd Aura via incorporated by 
the Decree of 2 b September 1915^ No, 1525, has its headquarters at Rome. 
It aims at *’ promoting, diffusing and assisting throughout the rural com¬ 
munes, associations on a mutual basis formed for purposes of thrift. " It 
has the further object of co-ordinating these institutions with the mutual 
and co-operative societies for production, credit, distribution, and 
mutual aid. 

(i) By Uic Royal Decree of 30 May 1920, N® 772, published in the Gazzetfa Uficiale 
del Regno, 23 June 1920, N. 147, the new rules of the Cassa Nazionalc per le Assicuraziom So- 
ciali, which was set up in accordance with the Decree of 2X April 1919, N® 603, on compulsory 
insurance against invalidity and old-age, were approved. 

(?) Recently the Ishtuto Nasionale pir la MutnalUd Agraria has set up, with the help of 
the Ministries concerned, of the Istiluto Nasionale di Crcdito per la Coopcrazione, of the Cassa 
Nazionale per le Asstcuraziom Sociah, etc. a Section for teaching co-opeiation, mutuality, rur¬ 
al hygiene and thrift, with the object of spreading a knowledge of co-operative, mutual and 
provident iusUtutions, and for training managers and officials of co-operative societies and 
mutual insurance societies and promoters of hygiene and thrift, by means of short practical 
courses to be held in the various provinces of the Kingdom. These dasses, the last of which, 
lasting a month, was held in Milan and at which each student received a scolarship of 500 
lire, gave exccUeut results. 
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TIjc Istituto more especially devotes itself to: ^ 

(r/) the preparation of propagandist pamphlets, model rules and forms, 
for use in the management and in the book-keeping of societies for mutual 
insurance against mortality amongst live stock, fire, hail and slaughter¬ 
ing risks; of societies for the interchange of labour amongst peasant pro¬ 
prietors, tenant farmers or metayers and of school-cliildren*s mutual 
aid societies; 

(&) spreading by means of lectures, dasses and meetings a knowledge 
of the prindple*? of mutuality, agricultural co-operation and thrift, as well 
as of the rules for organizing and working the different institutions; 

(c) promoting the federation of the above institutions, especially 
of mutud insurance sodeties, so as to consolidate the organizations and 
encourage reinsurance with the Istituto Nazimiale dellc Assicumzioni and 
other sodeties; 

(d) promoting systems for the prevention or restriction of losses 
affecting small holdings, more especially by introducing more sanitary 
systems of stock-farming. 

The Istituto secures the means for carrying out its programme by 
temporary or permanent contributions paid by the central and local ad¬ 
ministrative bodies from corporations, assodations, and private individuals 
by the income obtained from its capital fund; by possible donations made 
by the institutions on whose behalf it labours and by legades and gifts. 

The Istituto works through {a) a Committee of Management; (6) a 
Board of Accountants; (c) a Director General. The Committee of Manage¬ 
ment consists of two delegates appointed by the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce and I/abour, selected from among the ofiidals who have spe-. 
dal knowledge of the problems affecting muttxality, co-operation and pri¬ 
vate insurance; two delegates appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture 
selected from among the offidals with spedal knowledge of agriculture and 
stock-farming; two delegates appointed' by the IVCnistry of the Interior 
selected from among the offidals with spedd knowledge of sanitation and 
preventive care of cattle ; and a representative of the Istituto Nazionak 
delle Assicurazumi with special knowledge of the problems of reinsurance. 
Other persons with special knowledge of local conditions affecting agricul¬ 
tural thrift, mutual insurance and co-operation may also be called to serve 
on this Committee of Management. The Director General is a member 
with the right to speak but not to vote. He has the technical and admin¬ 
istrative direction of the Institute and sees to carrying out the dedsions 
taken by the Committee of Management. The latter may dedde on the 
formation of sections for spedal purposes, and on the formation of local 
offices linked together and communicating with the headquarters of the 
Istituto. 

Undoubtedly now that it has thus been reorganized, the Istituto Na¬ 
zionak per la Mutmlitd Amnia wiU be able to coxiy out satisfactorily the 
important task entrusted to it by the recent measures enacted for agri¬ 
cultural mutual societies and by its new ndes to the great advantage of 
agriculturists, and more especially of peasant proprietors, produce-sharing 
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and other tenants, \\ho only by uniting in soundly (organized and scienti¬ 
fically managed associationb for mutual insurance ^'an protect themselves 
against the losses to which crops and stock are subject. 


:ie ^ 

•5 THE KESTJETS OE COMPUMORY ESTSTTRAXCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN AGEI- 
CUI/TURE. — Rasse^im della Pievidi-nsa SocuiU, N. 5, Rome, 'iSay, 1920. 

A Decree, N. 1450, dated 23 August 1917, introducing into Italy com¬ 
pulsory insurance against accidents in agriculture, was dealt with in oui 
issue of March 1919. The management of this branch of insurance was 
entrusted in the main to the Cassa Nazionale d'Asmurazione per ^Vlnwr- 
tmi sal Lavoro (i). The Rassegna della Pieindniza Socialc, which is the 
organ of that Institute, iiubliohes some interesting statistics on the results 
of agricultural insurance from i May (on which date the law on conipulsor}” 
insurance in agriculture came into force) until 31 December 1919. During 
tliat period 25,450 accidents wrere reported. To these may now be added 
59b accidents w’hich occurred in 1919 and w^ere reported in the first three 
months of the current year (495 in January, 57 in !Februar3*, 44 in March). 
Thus the total number of accidents last year exceeded 26,000. It should 
be noted that the district offices of Central Italy, Emilia and Romagna 
alone (7 of the 31 district offices of the Cass i) accounted for nearly thiee 
fifths of the total reported number (14,142 out of 25,540), while all the 
district offices for Southern Italy and the Islands (15 of the 31) only re¬ 
ported 2,929 cases or 11.51 percent, of the total. The percentages of deaths 
are, however, very different. The first 7 district offices reported about 25 
per cent, of the total deaths, as against 28.4 per cent leported by the 15 
offices for the South and Islands. 

The deaths during the last three months of 1919 are less numerous 
(201 as compared with 253 for the pre\ious quarter) but the percentage 
as compared with the total number of accidents lepoxted shows a slight 
increase. An enquiry into the causes of death in agricultural labour shows 
that tliis increase is partly due to work performed in felling trees,lopping 
branches, and gathering and canying wood, wdiich is performed during 
those last months of the 5’ear, during which laboureis risk falling from high 
trees or from the carts on which the wood is carried, or being crushed by 
falling trunks. 

The total number of fatal accidents reported in 1919 w^as 539, to which 
must be added 26 notified during the first quarter of the current year, 
thus bringing the number up to 595, a considerable figure but one wliich 
is certainly inferior to the actual facts. Many deaths w'ere^ not notified 
owing to ignorance as to the existence of the law. 

(z) For the nT ga.Tiizn.t inn and working of this public institution, the official organ for 
workmen’s compensation, see the article in our issue of June-July, 1919. 



Part III: Credit 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

THE PLANTERS EOANS BOARD 


The following account of the formation and work of the Planters Loans 
Board of the Federated Malay States has been kindly furnished to us by 
the Board itself. 

The Government of the Federated Malay States originally resolved to 
lend financial assistance to the devdopment of the agricultural resources of 
the country in the year 1905. 

So little was known of the splendid fertility of the virgin soil of the 
country at that time and the number of estates in actual being so few, that 
applications for assistance for the first two to three years were negligible, 
but as time went on and the prospects of the successful cultivation of the 
Para rubber tree (Hevea Brasiliensis) and the coconut palm became 
more widely known, with the alienation of considerable tracts of 
country for the purpose, bringing an influx of capital and a largdy 
increased population, these industries — particularly rubber — ra¬ 
pidly assumed considerable importance. People of all nationalities already 
in the country began to take a keen interest in the cultivation of the 
rubber tree and with the great devdopment work going on aU round and 
the evident desire of all to extend thdr agricultural interests, the Govern¬ 
ment system of loans to planters steadily expanded and to such an extent 
that the administration found itsdf somewhat seriously handicapped in 
coping with applications for assistance. 

With a rdl of 136 properties, both large and small, benefitting from 
the fund to the extent of nearly $4,000,000 and numerous applications 
still pouring in. Government towards the end of the year 1915 dedded 
it would be expedient to put the whole system on a more satisfactory 
footing and with this end in view an Advisory Board to review the whole 
position and handle all new applications was appointed and a permanent 
staff engaged. 

This Board, which consisted of the Director of Agriculture, Federated 
Malay States and Straits Settlements (Chairman), the British Resident 
of SdangOT, two leading x^anters, and the head of one of the largest 
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mercantile concerns in the country, came into being early in 1914 and 
continued in an advisory capacity until towards the end of the year 1915 
when a special enactment was introduced and passed in Council creating it 
an executive body under the style and title of “ The Planters l^oans Board 
Federated Malay States. " 

Constitution, — The Board is a body corporated and by the name of 
*'The Planters l^oans Board" has continuous succession and has and may 
use a common seal and may acquire, hold, dispose of and otherwise deal 
with movable and immovable property and may sue and be sued in all 
courts and in all manner of suits and proceedings and may do all other 
matters and things incidental to or appertaining to a body corporate. The 
members of the Board, who shall number not less than 3 nor more than 7, 
are nominated by the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fede:ated Malay 
States and of whom not more than half may be officers employed in the 
public service. 

The Chief Secretary also nominates the Chairman. 

All nominations must be published in the Government Gazette. 

Members ordinarily retain their membership for a period of 5 years, 
unless expressly nominated for a shorter period, but are at liberty to re¬ 
sign at any time. Members who absent themsdves from the Federated 
Malay States for a period exceeding 2 months are deemed to have resigned 
their membership. 

The Chief Secretary has power to remove any member from the 
Board or from the Chairmandnp at any time by notification in the Govern* 
merit Gazette. 

The Board as at present constituted consists of the Director of Agri¬ 
culture, Federated Malay States and Straits Settlement (Chairman); Hon. 
Mr. R, C. M. Kinderdey, Member Federal Council (planter) ; E. M. Skin¬ 
ner, Esqr.. J. P. (estate agent) ; D. F. Topham, Esqr., J. P. (estate agent) 
i. e. 2 members are officers in the public service and 3 are tmofficial members. 

Funds. — The capital of the Fund is limited to 4,000,000 (i), a 
sum set aside by Government from public monies for the purpose. The 
Treasury acts as bankers to the Board in so far as the Board draws on the 
Treasury for all monies required (subject to the limit of $4,000,000). 

Inversely all monies collected b3^ the Bomrd are paid into the TreasursL 

Interest. — Interest is charged by the Board at such rate or rates as 
may be in force at the time of making loans. 

The usual rate is 7 % and of all interest collected, 75 % is credited to 
public revenues, while the Board retains 25 % towards paying administra-, 
tion expenses and the creation of a reserve fund to meet possible bad debts. 

Loans. — l^oans heretofore have been made only to planters (i. e. 
planting limited liability companies, private syndicates and individuals) 
but the powers of the Board are being extended to admit of loans being 
made to co-operative agricultural societies and to native agriculturists. 
Loans are granted exdusivdy for the benefit of land situate within the 


(i) The dollar (- 100 cents) in use in Malaya is equal to 2 s. 4 d. 


5 
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boundaries of tbc Federated Malay States and as a general rule are 
expressly for the purpose of assisting immature properties to reach the 
producing stage. They are given for a varying period of years ha\dng 
regard to the age ot the clearings at the time the loan is granted and the 
date when it may reasonably be expected the property will be in a position 
to repay from revenue. 

The loans are usually issued by monthly instalments on the product¬ 
ion of satisfactory accounts for the pieceding month and the instalments 
may be withheld at any time if the Board has any doubt that the money 
is not being properly expended or if the property is adversdy reported on. 

The two principal agricultural industries in Malaya — rubber and co¬ 
conuts — are to date the only commodities which have derived any benefit 
from the Fund though the Board is at all times open to entertain sympath¬ 
etically applications for assisting the cultivation of other agricultural pro¬ 
ducts — such for instance as the African oil palm {Elaeis) and the Hme 
fruit tree, which are being grown experimentally on a commercial scale 
with promising results. 

1 /oans to returned ex-Service men under the Government “War 
Service Land Grant Scheme'' are to be made from the Planters Loans Fund 
and win be managed and controlled by the Board. 

Security. — The security required for all loans granted is a charge 
(mortgage) registered under the laws of the country in force for the time 
being on the land for the benefit of whidbi the money is lent and in the absence 
of any express stipulation to the contrary the following conditions are im¬ 
plied in all charges: 

(а) that the chargor will properly and judiciously use the moneys 
secured by the charge for the purposes for which the same are by the terms 
of the charge expressed to be advanced to him and will not use such 
moneys for any other purpose whatsoever; 

(б) that the chargor will pay at the times and in the manner required 
by the terms of the charge all amounts accruing due thereunder, whether 
by way of interest or otherwise ; 

(f) that the chargor will dulj^ comply with all conditions and obliga¬ 
tions attaching to the title for .the land charged, whether in respect of cul¬ 
tivation, building, payment of rent or otherwise, and will keep ^ buildings 
on the said land in good repair; 

, (d) that the chargor will not transfer to any other person any por¬ 

tion of his interest in the land charged without the written consent of the 
Board under its common seal; 

{e) that the chargor will furnish month by month to the Board pro¬ 
per accounts of revenue from and expenditure on the land charged and 
such other information as the Board may from time to time require; 

(/) that the chargor will insure and keep insured in the name of and 
to the satisfaction of the Board all buildings, machinery andplkntin or upon 
the land charged, except such as may be exempted by agreement, and all 
produce of the land charged from the harvesting of such produce until the 
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sale thereof and that proper e\ddence of such insurance shall be produced 
to the Board from time to time as required; 

(g) that no dividend or bonus shall be paid to any person out of the 
profits arising from the land charged until all moneys secured by the charge 
shall have been paid to the Board in full ; 

(A) that all profits arising from the land charged which are not re¬ 
quired for the due cultivation and maintenance thereof shall be devoted to 
the payment to the Board of the moneys secured by the charge; 

(i) that the chargor will pay to the Board on demand all expenses 
which may from time to time be incurred by the Board in the employment 
of a person or persons to visit, inspect and report on the land charged; 

(j) that the chargor will pay to the Board on demand all costs, char¬ 
ges and expenses whatsoever which may be paid or incurred by the Board in 
any exercise of its rights or powers occasioned by default of the chargor in 
the observance or performance of any undertaking or condition expressed 
or by the enactment or otherwise implied in the charge; 

(A) that no part of the land charged which is not cultivated at the 
date of the execution of the charge shall without the written consent of the 
Board under its common seal be cultivated until all moneys secured by the 
charge shall have been paid to the Board in full. 

Inspections. —AH properties benefitting from the Fund are periodic¬ 
ally inspected and reported on for the information of the Board. As a 
general rule some well known planter resident near the propertj*^ in ques¬ 
tion is employed at a nominal fee to undertake the work and the borrowers 
are required by law to bear the expense of sudi visits. 

Staff. — The Board occupies offices situate in the business centre of 
the Town of Kuala I^umpur (the capital of the Federated MdW States) 
and employs its own staff entirely unassociated with the public ser\'ice. 

. Meetings. — The Board meets regularly twice every month and more 
often if necessary. 

Accotmts. — Full and proper accounts of £^11 transactions are kept by 
the Board which are subject to an audit at least once in every year by such 
person or persons as may be appointed for the purpose by the Chief Secre¬ 
tary to Government and before the 31st day of March in ever3’' year render 
to Government a balance •■heet and other rdative documents setting out 
fuUy the position of the fund at the dose of business on the 31st day of Dec¬ 
ember accompanied by a report on the working of the fund during the pre¬ 
ceding 12 months. 

General. — There is little doubt that the policy of the Government in 
inaugurating the Fund has been of considerable benefit toward the agricul¬ 
tural devdopment of the country and there are many residents — both 
past and present — who have good reason to bless the administration for 
rendering aid in times of stress and in seeing them through their difficult¬ 
ies. In general, this applies equally to all times but in particular to the 
year of the outbreak of the Great War (1014) when the finandal stress was 
so great that many properties would have gone to the wall had it not been 
for the assistance given by the Planters l^oans Fund and again in the year 
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1918 when owing to the uncertainty of the whole situation and the ruinous 
prices obtaining for the produce, the rubber industry passed through a very 
nerve-racking crisis. 

On the other hand. Government has been amply repaid inasmuch as 
(i) no losses have been incurred, (2) a moderate and reasonable rate of interest 
on the monies lent has been regularly earned, (3) the benefits, both direct 
and indirect, derived from the devdopment of the country have been 
enormous and {4) Government has the satisfaction of seeing both the rubber 
and copra industries established on a sound and flourishing basis. 


Symo'psts of the Board*s Work 1916 to 1919. 

(A) T oans. 

1916. 



Xo. of loans as at ist Januaiy 

... — 

129 

.'■3.685.266.43 

Ko of applications dealt wich . 

26 

• 

Refused &/' 5 i still peuduit,. . 

... 17 

9 

231,100. - 



138 

J' 3 . 9 i 6 . 366.43 

Xo of loans lepaM. 

. . . 

47 

1.614.583.04 

Xo of loans as at ji^t December . . 

91 

S.2.301,783 39 

- 

biolysis 


Amount 


To<al 


IK.1 

CuIUxoton 

culii\ptal 

aroi 

\mount ol Ituus 

Rubbei.78 

32,886 » 1 

^1.975.800.11 ?8615 

Rubbet & coconuts com- 




bimd. 9 

2,603 


210,983.35 8t.os 

Coconuts. 4 

1.733 


ii5,tK)0 - 66. j5 

01 

27.222 Vi 

<3,301.783.39 t84 55 


1917. 



K’o. of loans as at ist Januaiy 

... - 

9 ^ 

>53,301,783.39 

Xo. of applications dealt \vith . 

... 29 

Refused &/01 <\\l i:)ending. . . 

... 19 

10 

350,085.— 



lOI 

$2,551,868.39 

Xo. of loans repaid ...... 

. . . 

.35 

906.381.80 

No. of loans* as it 3i&t Derember . . 

66 

$1,645,586 59 
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Aualysh. 


Cultivcitiuu 

No ot 
cfataics 

ToUl 

cullnatcd 

ai&i 

Amount of Ickiiib 

Amount 

per 

culti\a- 
tcd acic 

Rubber. 

Rubber & coconuts 

• • • 53 

com 

13.872 ®/j 

&i.’ 17.383 31 - 

$87.75 

bined*. 

Coconuts. 

. . . 7 

... C'6 

1.765 

3 .- 13 J yj 

158,918.35 
259 383.— 

90.04 

78.6G 


66 

19,chi ^/4 

1,045.586.59 

86.28 


1918 


No. of loans as at ist Januarj ... — 
No. of applications dealt with . . . 8j 

60 

$1,545,586.59 

Refused &/or still pending ... .51 

3-2 

1,282,143.75 


98 

2,927.729.34 

No. of loans repaid. 

II 

380,583.44 

No. of loans as at jist December . . 

87 

.82,547,145.90 

.l)M?/ys/s. 


Amount 




Total 


Ptr 

CuUi\aiiou 

No of 
estates 

cultivated 

aita 

Amount of loans 

cultiva¬ 
ted acie 

Rubber. 

. . . 74 

22,490 v, 

5^2,088,085.65 

f 92.84 

Rubbei & coconut^ 

coni- 




bined. 

... 7 

1,5-28 

141,918.23 

92.87 

Coconuts .... 

... b 

3.423 y. 

317,142.— 

92.63 


28,^43 14 ^2 5^7,145.90 f92.8? 


1919. 


No. of loans as on ist January . . 
No. of applicatiuns dealt with. . . 
Refused &/or still pending. 


No. of loans repaid. 

No. of loans a? on 31st December. 


59 

87 

$ 2 , 547 . 1 - 15 - 9 '> 

29 

3 " 

1,060,572.— 


117 

,''3,616,717.90 


47 

992,863 6c 


90 

$2,623,854.30 
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-.4;ia(ys/s. 




Total 


x\mouut 

per 

CulU\.Ltiuu 

No. of 
Cbtalcb 

cultivated 

area 

Amount of loaiib 

cultiva¬ 
ted acie 

Rithbct. 

Rubber & coconuts com¬ 

8i 

22,038 Vi 

$2,257,167.30 

$102.42 

bined . 

4 

1.243 ®/i 

64,500.— 

51-86 

Coconuts. 

5 

3, [26 

302,187.— 

124.56 


90 25,708 ?2,623,85^.30 $102.06 


(B) Itiiey&sl. 

Collected 

Retained 

Cxcditcd to 
public revenues 

1916. 

. . $209,034.01 

.$32,258.51 

I156.775-50 

1917. 

. . 131.955.7i' 

32,988.93 

98,966.77 

1918. 

. . 91.963.94 

22,990.98 

68,972.96 

1916. 

. . 130.278.26 

37.569-56 

112,708.70 


8583.231.q1 

,$145,807.98 

.5437.423.93 


(C) Reisercc Fund, 

Balance as on 31st December 1915. $260,000.— 


Added during 1916. .^0,000.— 

» 1917. 20,000.— 

)' 1918. 20,000.— 

y 1919. 10,000.— 


Balance as on 31st December 1919. $350,000.— 

So far no bad debts have been incurred and the niwney standing to 
the credit of the reseT\"e fund is all invested in war loan stocks, the 
interest derived therefrom being nearly sufficient to cover the whole of 
the Board's expenses of administralion. 
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mSCEt/LANEOUS INFORMATION ON CREDIT 
IN SE^nERAT. COUNTRIES 

SPAIN. 

THE B.URAI, BANK OP THE NATIONAI, CAIHCKIC AGBICUTrTUBAl, CONPSDERA- 
TION. — Remsta social y agrana, Year ii. No 15 Sfodiid, July 1930 

On the 9th July 1920 a great general agency’' of the National Catholic 
Agricultural Confederation formally established under the name of 
the Rural Bank. Its puipose is to organize the purchase and sale of 
supplies required by or produced by the agricultural syndicates and 
federations of Spain. The former commercial branch of the Confederation 
is now suppressed. 

The Bank is now activd3’ engaged in organizing all the serrdces required 
to meet the needs of the S3aidicates and fedeiations such as credit and 
transport. It is also attending carefully to the sdection of the stafE 
suited to the various functions, and to organizing the respective agencies, 
warehouses, silos, and other matters connected with the trade in the pro¬ 
duce of the associated bodies. 

UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE I<AND AND AGRICXJI<TURAI, BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA. — Report of the Tand and 
Agricultural Bank of South Afnca for the year ended 31st December 1919 Johannes- 
burg, 1920. 

In 1919 the lyand and Agricultural Bank of South Africa received 
2,663 applications for ordinary advances totalling £1,976 221. This was 
a considerable increa^^e on the applications for the previous year (2,200 for 
a total of £1,524,739), but both the number and the amount of the ap¬ 
plications are still below the figure readied before the War compdled the 
Bank temporarily to cease making advances. The Report for 1919 com¬ 
plains that the Bank is little known in certain parts 01 the Union. This 
is notably the case in the Cape Province; the Bank is better appredated 
in the other provinces, which had their own land banks prior to the form¬ 
ation of the Union. 

The loans actually made during the j^ear numbered 1,871 and amount¬ 
ed to £1,172,530, making an average of £627 per loan. As between the 
provinces the advances were thus divided: Transvaal, 1,171 advances, 
£553,350 ; Orange Free State, 383 advances, £338,070; Natal, 147 ad¬ 
vances 135,355 ; Cape Province, 170 advances, £i^ 5 » 775 - 

The purposes for which the advances were made and the amount of 
the advance for each purpose were as follows: Improvements, £68,260 ; 
purchase of stock, £76,512; discharge of existing liabUilies, £256,869; 
purchase of land, £770,889. 

The applications for loans for putting up fendng numbered 162 and 
amounted to £21,742, a considerable increase over the figuies for the pre¬ 
vious year. Of the applications received, 69 amounting to £11,596 were 
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approved; they related to 188.67 miles of fendng, the average advance 
being £61 per mile. The report notes a growing tendency, more parti¬ 
cularly among small stock farmers, to erect vermin-proof fencing. 

During the year 178 applications tor advances for the construction 
of dipping tanks, amounting to £21,782, were received by the Bank. Of 
these 127 totalling £15,005 were approved ; the average cost per tank was 
thus £118. The amount paid out during the yeax in respect of dipping 
tank advances was £11,873, which includes £3,000 paid to the Native 
Affairs Department for the erection of tanks in native areas. The import¬ 
ance of systematic dipping for the eradication of scab is becoming more 
fully realized, but the difficulty still exists that the supply of cement is 
not equal to the demand. The Bank has decided that in future it will 
not make advances for the purchase of stock unless it is satisfied that there 
is suitable provision for dipping. 

The advances on second mortgage authorized by Act 30 of 1916 as 
a temporary measure for the relief of the distress caused by the severe 
drought of 1915 and 1916 had nearly all been repaid. Of 41 advances 
made, 38 were repaid by the end of 1919 ; in one case the property mort¬ 
gaged was sold and the balance owing will be paid as the instalments of 
the purchase price are received. In another case the amount has been 
repaid in full tince the end of the year. Only one advance, therefore, 
is really outstanding, and it was expected that the balance due would 
shortly be repaid. Commenting upon these advances the Report says the 
State may be congratulated on their success; they came as a relief to debt¬ 
ors at a time o desperate need, and the fact that every penny advanced 
will be recovered not alone justifies the^ help given, but infficates how 
wise and judicious a discretion was exercised by the local committees 
who considered the applications. 

Advances on personal security were made for the relief of distress 
tmder Act 28 of 1916. These advances were made out of a special vote 
by Parliament and not out of the Bank’s funds, but the Bank’s machinerj^ 
was used to administer the money at a remuneration of 5 per cent, on the 
amount recovered. Advances totalling £50,538 were made to 293 farmers 
to purchase live stock, principally goats and sheep. At the end of 1919, 
the amount repaid was £42,078 and €87 had been written off as loss on 
the sale of the stock of five defaulting debtors The amount outstanding 
was £8,373 and the payments in arrears were £103 for interest and £2,076 
for capital. The comparativdy large amount of arrears was due to the 
fact that drought had occurred in the " distress ” area during the year. 
The Report strongly urges that more attention should be given to the conserv¬ 
ation of fodder and suggests that the Bank’s activities might well in¬ 
clude loans for the buildi^ of silos on the same lines as the loans for the 
construction of dipping tanks. 

During the year 12 co-operative societies applied for loans amount¬ 
ing to £146,500, all of which were granted. The loans to societies which 
were outstanding at the end the year amounted to £386,226, 
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ARGENTINA. 

THE HOMESTEAD I,AW. 


SOURCES: 

MrCXmLUNGEN DBS DBUTSCHEN SllDAMDRlSlAmSCHEN X7MD iBBRIaCHDN INSTITUTS. — Stutt< 
gart tind Berlin, 1919. 

KsTADisTiCA. Agb£cola 1916-17. Direcdon General de Estadistica y Bconomia Rural. 
Buenos Aires 1917. 

Vaixe (Paul): VArgentinc teUc qu*elle est. Paris, Guillemot. 

TheArgentine law on the homestead, which had been fully discussed 
in Parliament since 1917, came into operation during 1919. The chief 
aim of this law, which brings about a great mnot'ation in land tenure, is 
to facilitate the colonization and cultivation of those parts of Argentina, 
* which, owing to their distance from large centres, their lack of means of 
communication, and the povert}’’ of thdr soil, offer serious obstades to real 
colonization. 

The territories which will more especially benefit by this law are Chaco, 
Pormosa, Misiones and Chubut; these districts are greatly^ inferior to the 
other parts of the Republic, where owing to favourable circumstances 
generations of colonists can succeed one another in cultivating the same 
land. 

Before going into the law on the home'^tcad let us consider the agri¬ 
cultural conditions of the above mentioned territories, for which the law 
is specially important. 


§ I. ACRICUETURAL COjNTDraOXS OP THE TERRITORIES 
or CHACO, PORMOSA, MISIOXE.^ AND CHUBUT. . 

Teritory of CJuico. —This territory has an area of 13,663,500 hectares 
and a population hardly numbering 60,635 inhabitants. Two thirds of 
the country are covered with forests, and it is only near the lagoons that 
there are great zones of meadow land, which are much sought after for 
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cultivation. The southern part of the territory is almost entirdiy desti¬ 
tute of water ; this is one of the worst drawbacks to this region. It should 
be noted, however, that, although this territory has not yet been completely 
explored, and large tracts of it are uncultivated, still during these last 
years appreciable progress has been made in working the natural resources 
of the country. Thus large quantities of timber have been felled in its 
forests, and there has been some increase in cattle-breeding and in agricul¬ 
ture, since the above-mentioned vast prairies have begun to be used. 

The territory is divided into six departments, each one of which is 
the centre for the exportation of timber or colonial produce, which is 
slowly devdoping and to which the homestead law will give a considerable 
impetus. It should be noted that the greater part of the best land, situat¬ 
ed near na\dgable rivers and thus possessing means of communication, 
does not bdong to the State, but to private individuals to whom it was 
long ago given by the State itself ; these people have done nothing to im¬ 
prove their lands. The h^miesfead law deals with this question and has 
special provisions on the subject. 

The following table shows that there has been an increase in the culti¬ 
vated area of Chaco during recent years as far as regards sugar cane, cotton, 
maize and lucerne; tobacco-cultivation has however decreased, as for this 
crop special labour, w'hich is insufficient in the region, is necessary. 


Area of territory. 13,663,350 ha. 

1895 1914 1916 




ha. . 

ha. 

ha. 

Area under cultivation . . \ . 

8.567 

22,000 

32,300 

Under 

wheat. 

10 

— 

— 

» 

maize. 

4.464 

8,000 

8,000 

» 

lucerne. 

470 

450 

500 

)> 

sugar. 

1.-155 

2,700 

5.000 

)> 

cotton. 

100 

2,^50 

2,800 

}) 

tobacco. 

422 

150 

60 


Tetritory of Formosa, — This territory f.l o, which has not yet been 
entirely explored, is rich in forests and pasture land. The principal in¬ 
dustries are those of qaebrai ho and cattle-raising, whilst the most widely 
difiFused cultivation is that of lucerne, maize and sugar-cane. 

A characteristic of this country’ are vast estates, situated in the coastal 
zone, which have been left uncultivated and deserted by the few pro¬ 
prietors to whom the Government has granted them; these estates are sus¬ 
ceptible of intense and productive cultivation. Other parts of the territory 
are entirely deserted, so that, as has occurred in some cases, they can be 
worked by whoever cares to squat on them, although he holds no form of 
title-deed. 

The land situated along the coast and designafted by the term “ colo¬ 
nies does not yidd what it should, because there is not a sufficient number 
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of colonists on it. Until quite recently there were only 239 families colon¬ 
izing 550,000 hectares of land. 

The question of agricultural labour must be solved if this land, as well 
as Chaco is to be colonized. The following table shows the diflterent crops 
of the territory: 

Area of territory . 10,721,800 ha. 




1895 

1914 

1916 



ha. 

ha. 

ha. 

Area under ciilti\ation .... 

3.265 

23,250 

17,180 

Under 

wheat. 

39 

100 

500 

» 

maize. 

276 

■4.500 

2,000 

» 

lucerne . 

26 

7>500 

3*000 

» 

sugar. 

i,o8d 

100 

900 

» 

cotton. 

102 

— 

— 

» 

tobacco. 

102 

— 

10 


Territory of Ahsimtes, —This territory can be divided into two zones, 
the first, or northern, zone is entirdy covered by forests ; the second, or 
southern, zone is occupied by a few colonies or agricultural centres. These 
centres have spning up spontaneouldy, and colonization has taken place 
in this zone without being guided in any way. From this fact the need 
for a limitation, or division, of the land arises, so that each occupier may 
become owner of his lot and cultivate it on an intensive system, rather than 
extend his cultivation to adjoining land. 

The principal industries of this region are forestry and the most im¬ 
portant one of mate of the production of which we have no precise figures. 
Unlike the territories of Chaco and Formosa, Msiones is irrigated by 
numerous water courses, which render it possible to undertake any form 
of cultivation. The following table shows the crops in this territory; we 
notice a considerable increase in sugar-cane, maize and lucerne. Other 
crops have remained stationary and some, notably tobacco, have dimin¬ 
ished considerably owing to the decrease in immigration: 

Area of territory. 2,982,000 ha. 


1895 19x4 1916 

ha ha. ha. 


Area under cultivation .... 

26,348 

32.370 

29,260 

Under 

wheat. 

59 

500 

500 


maize . 

6,246 

21,000 

17,200 

» 

lucerne. 

633 

500 

700 

)} 

cotton . 

90 

— 

— 

» 

tobacco. 

2,310- 

500 

500 


Territory of Chiibiit. — This region is poorer than the others mention¬ 
ed, particularh’' because of the total ab‘^ence of water. The western part 
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, alone is ricli in valleys and in large tracts of forest. It is in this locality 
that for many years an agricultural and pastoral colony has been in form¬ 
ation, which is the most important centre of population of this zone. The 
cultivation carried out in a part of this valley, consisting of grain, lucerne 
and tobacco, forms more than two-thirds of the total cultivation of the 
territory. 

The following table shows the crops in this region: 


Area of territory. 24,203,900 ha. 



1895 

1915 

1916 


ha. 

ha. 

ha. < 

x^rea under cultivation... 

8,566 

22,000 

22,900 

Under wheat.. 

4 fi 59 

5,200 

6,500 

» lucerne.. 

554 

8,500 

7.500 

» ' cotton. 

90 

— 

— 

» tQbacco. 

2,310 

500 

900 


§ 2. The homestead eaws. 

* 

Having thus briefly examined the state of the territories of the four 
regions which are least inhabited and least progressive as regards coloniza¬ 
tion, and for whidi this law was more particularly framed, we will ex¬ 
plain the fundamental principles and the most important provisions of the 
law itsdf. 

In the first place the Government has the right to grant land for cul¬ 
tivation to families of colonists. Such land becomes the property of the 
family and cannot be sold, mortgaged or ceded except to another family 
and only on obtaining the consent of the authorities. 

The grant of ownership by the Government will not hold good and will 
be considered null before the law, if the land is not occupied and fanned. 
In this case the forfeited land can be granted to a neighbouring farmer, on 
condition that the total land he shall then hold will not exceed the maxi¬ 
mum area allowed under this law. 

Kot more than one half of the annual returns may be sold or mort¬ 
gaged to pay off debts contracted by the colonist in the management 
of bis land. 

I^and can be granted to every citizen, even of foreign origin, who asks 
for it. Women, either single or widows, can ask the State to grant them a 
piece of land from 20 to 300 hectares in area. 

On the death of the father the whole family inherits all his rights: 
sons who are of age can, like any other citizen, ask the State for another 
grant of land atuated in the same or another district, or the original farm 
may be subdivided among the family. 

The Government reserves the right to found, in suitable places, villages, 
schools and other institutions for the benefit of the colonists. 
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According to this law it is not necessary that the colonist should be 
given, as a proof of his right to the land, a legal title-deed; the State's de- 
daralion that he has been granted the land he applied for, together with a 
plan, registered by the authorities, showing the land in question is sufficient 
proof. 

As regards already esasting landowners, who own by right of regular 
title deeds parcels of land free from all charges, the law gives them the right 
to declare before a judge what part of their land they intend to keep as 
their homestead. If the landowner owns more than one parcel of land, the 
declaration holds good for one oialy, which can be chosen by the owner. 
This right is only granted, however, when the value of the homestead is 
not above 10,000 pesos m. n. 

The law further provides for suppl5ring the colonist with the financial 
assistance of which he may stand in need for equipping his farms, or for 
bu3dng cattle, farm implements or seeds. This is done by means of the 
loans which the Kation^ Bank grants for the encouragement of agriculture 
in Argentina. 

The area of the homestead must not exceed 200 hectares and its size 
must depend on the sort of cultivation that the quality of the land needs. 

Finally the lavr considers the position of fanners who are at present oc¬ 
cupying land belonging to the State, without ha\ing acquired the right to 
it by contract; the law provides that they can establish homesteads on a 
piece of land of their own choice, even though they be not fathers of 
families, if they have possessed the land since 1916. 

The Government will issue suitable regulations to complete the pro¬ 
visions of the law we have been considering, for regdlating the cultivation 
of all the zones of the territory in which homesteads will be set up, because, 
as we have seen, these zones differ very much, in respect of the nature of 
the soil, the climate and the means of irrigation. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Sljrri,EMT?NTANDKAIPI,OYMENTON THE EAND OP DISCHAR¬ 
GED SAIEORS AND SOEDIERS IK ENGEAND AND WADES. 

SOURCES (OFFICIAL): ’ 

The small holdings colonies act, 1916. 

The sailors and soldiers (gifts for land settlement) act 1916. 

The small holdings colonies (amendment) act, 1918. 

The land settlement (paolities) act, 1919. 

Departmental committee of the board of agriculture on land settlement for sail¬ 
ors AND soldiers : Interim report. Final report, part I, settlement ; part II, 
employment, l/mdon, 1915, 1916. 

Bjbport of the committee of section IV of the advisory council of the ministry of re¬ 
construction ON the employment on the land of returned soldiers and sailors. 
lyondon, 1919. 

Anejual report for 1917 of proceedings under the small holdings colonies act 1916. 
Board of Agriculture. I^ndon, 1918. 

I/AND SETTLEMENT IN THE MOTHER COUNTRY. Two booklets issued hy the RugHsh and Scot¬ 
tish Boards of Agriculture. lyondon, 1918. 

Beconstruction PROBLEMS, No. 20: I#,^^ SETTLEMENT. Ministry of Reconstruction. I/^udon, 
1919. 

I#AND SETTLEMENT (FACILITIES) BILL: IJSTIMATE OP PROBABLE EXPENDITURE, Memorandum 

presented to Parliament. I^ondon, 1919. 

lAND SETTLEMENT OF DISCHARGED SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. Notice issued by the Board of 
Agriculture. Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Vol. XXIII, No. i. lyondon, April 1916. 

lAND SETTLEMENT OF EX-SERVICE MEN: ACQUISITION OF AN ESTATE IN YORKSHIRE. Notice 
issued by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid. Vol. XXIII, No. 8.1/>ndon, November 1916. 

Soldiers and sailors (gifts of land). Parliamentary Question and Reply. Ibid,, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 12. I^ndon, Mardi 1917. 

Scheme for the settlement of ex-service men., ZWi. Vol. XXIV, No. 3, I^ndon, June 1917. 

The purchase op land suitable for small HOLDZNas. Circular addressed to Coimty Councils 
by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXV, No. 7.1/)ndon, October 1918. 

Settiement op ex-service men on the LAND. Circular addressed to County Councils by the 
Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXV, No. 7,1«ondon, October 1918. 

Agricultural training for service men : Board op agriculture grants. Notice issued 
by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXV, No. 10. I^ondon, Januaiy 1919. 

lAND settlement FOR EX-SERVICE MEN. letter addressed to County Councils by the Board 
of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol, XXV, No. 10.1/>ndon, January 1919. 

Iand settlement for soldiers. Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the 
Board of Agiiailtnre. Ibid., Vol. XXV, No. ii. I/mdon, February 1919. 

Iand settlement. Circular addressed to County Councils by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol XXV, No. ii. I^ondon, February 1919. 

Tand Settlement. Circular addressed to County Councils by the Food Production Dejiart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol XXV, No. 12. I^ndon, March 1919. 

Note on land settlement prepared by the essex county council. Ibtd., Vol. XXV, 
No. 13, I/xudou, March 1919. 

Training and placing in employment of ex-service bcen who desire agricultural work. 
Circular addressed to Agricultural Executive Committees by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXV'I, No. i. I^nUou, April 1919. 

Progress in settlement of ek-service men. Notice issued by the Board of Agriculture. 
Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 3. London, May 1919. 

Agricultural training of ex-officers and men. Notice issued by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 2, I^ondon May 1919. 
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OFPICKKH’ AGRICULTtTK^I, TRAINING SCni3in: RfSIDENTIAL TRAINING WITH SELECTED FARMERS. 

Circular a(klrcs.se<l lo County At»riculturdl ICxcculive Committees by the Board of Agri¬ 
culture. Ibut, Vol. XXVI, No. 3. London, June 1919. 

Farm .settlements. Statement issued by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XX\% No. 3. 
London, June 1919. 

Farm settlements. Statement issued by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid,, Vol. XXVI, No. 4. 
X^ndon, July 1919. 

Grants in aid op agricultttral training for officers. Announcement made by the Board 
of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 5. I/>ndon, August 1919. 

I,AND SETTLEMENT. Statement issued by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol.XXVI, No. 6. 
London, September 1919. 

Farm settlements for officers N< dice issued by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, 
No. 6. London, September 1919. 

Land settlement; Compulsory hiring. Circular addressed to County Councils by the 
Board of Agriculture, Ibid., Vol XXVI- No. 6. London, September 1919. 

Training and placing in agriculture of able-bodied ex-ser\tce men. Ciyiiiar addressed 
by the Board of Agriculture to Agricultural Executive Committees. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, 
No. 6. London, September 1919. 

I^D SETTLEMENT. Adcbress given to the A^cultural Cub by l^lr. F. L- C. Flond. Ibid, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 7. London, October 1919. 

Training of disabled officers in, agriculture under the royal pensions w.arrant. Cir¬ 
cular addressed to Agricultural Executive Committees by the Board of Agriculture. 

Vol. XXVI, No. 7. London, October 1919. 

Training of disabled men in agriculture. Circular addressed to Agricultural Executive Com¬ 
mittees by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 8. London, November 1919. 
lAND SETTLEMENT: COMPULSORY HIRING. Circular addressed to County Councils by the Board 
of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol, XXVI, No. 8. I^ndon, November 1Q19. 

Land settlement; Preference to ex-service men aotj women. Circular addressed to County 
Councils by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXVf, No. 9. I/Ondon, December 1919. 
Procedure for purchase of land for perpetual annuities by county and borough 
councils. Circular addressed to County Councils by Board of Agriculture. Ibid., 
Vol. XXVI, No. 9, London, December 1919. 

l^ESENT POSITION OF LAND SETTLEMENT. Circular addressed to Country Councils by the Board of 
Agriculture. Journal or ihe Ministry of Agriculture, Vol. XXVI, No. 10. London, Janiiaryx9i9. 
Land settlement through local authorities. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. ii. London, Februarv 
1919. 

Farm settle.menis. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 12. London, March 1920. 

As early as 1915 the question of enabling discharged sailors and sold¬ 
iers to find occupation on the land was under consideration by the British 
Government. The question at once presented itself under the two distinct 
aspects of “ settlement " and employment, " that is, the provision of 
land for those who wished to cultivate it and the finding of emplo3nnent 
for tliose who merely wished to become agricultural labourers. 

At first the only form of settlement contemplated was the provision 
of small holdings for indi\idual cultivators, but subsequently another 
fonn arose, the provision of farms to be worked on a profit sharing system 
by groups of settlers. In connection with both settlement and employ¬ 
ment, provision has had to be made for training and special forms of train¬ 
ing have also arisen which strictly speaking cannot be regarded as train¬ 
ing either for settlement or for employment. These are the training of 
ex-service men who desire to become fanners, but are prepared to take land 
in the ordinary way, without the intervention of the State, and the train¬ 
ing of ex-offioers for such x>osts as officials of the Board of Agriculture, 
county agricultural officials, or estate agents. 
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There are further the special cases of the training of disable<l ojSicers 
and men. 

§ I. Recommendations of departmental committees. 

In the summer of 1915 a Departmental Committee was appointed by 
the President of the Board of Agriculture to consider and report what 
steps can be taken to promote the settlement or eniploj'^ment on the land 
in England and Wales of sailors and soldiers, whether disabled or otherwise, 
on discharge from the Nax^r or Army. ” 

The Committee first presented a short Interim Report making recom¬ 
mendations relating to the training of disabled men and subsequently 
a Final Report, divided into two parts dealing respectively with " Settle¬ 
ment ” and#'" Employment. ” 

In its Report on Settlement, the Departmental Committee recommend 
ed (fl) that the State, acting through the Board of Agriculture, should 
undertake the provision of small holdings for ex-Service men who were 
prepared to settle in any place where land could be provided, and (6) that 
the County Councils, acting under the Small Holdings Acts (with suggested 
amendments) should provide land for ex-Service men who were not prepar¬ 
ed to move to the State colonies, or who desired accommodation holdings 
to be worked in conjunction with some other businevss. 

Settlement on the colony system was regarded as the only system 
possible for the State, owdng to the impractability of providing isolated 
holdings all over the country, and of arranging for the necessary expert 
guidance and business organization. The Committee considered that 
the ideal settlement would be a tillage community of at least 100 families 
aU interested in the development and cultivation of the land, but including 
amongst them those engaged in trades subsidiary to agriculture. The min¬ 
imum acreage to be taken for a fruit and market garden settlement should, 
it wus estimated, be 1,000 acres, and for settlement on dairying or mixed 
holdings 2,000 acres. Earger areas would reduce the cost of management 
and increase the advantage to be gained from collective marketing. 

The fruit and market garden holding was regarded as being, on the 
whole, the most suitable type of holding for men with little or no previous 
experience of agriculture, but as the home producer has a practical mono¬ 
poly of milk, the Committee expressed the wdsh to see a large increaise of 
small grass holdings. The small mixed farm of from 35 to 50 acres, com¬ 
prising both arable and grass land, was not recommended for ex-servic6 
men until tjiey had gained considerable experience, and poultry-farming 
was not recommended as a staple occupation. 

It was suggested that immediate steps should be taken by the Board 
to acquire and equip land for three pioneer colonies (illustrating the differ¬ 
ent t^es of holding) comprising 5,oqo acres in aH. 

A system of tenancy w’^as recommended in preference to owmership 
of the holdings. Under the former system, the State could exercise effec¬ 
tive supervision and control and could assure the preservation of the small 
holdings it created. From the point of view of the small holder, tenancy 
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offered greater mobility, occupying ownership being an impediment in 
the way of a man who desired to rise. It also enabled him to employ his 
capital in stocking and working the holding, instead of sinking part of it 
in purchase. The Committee noted that during the seven years in which 
the Small Holdings Act had been in operation, applications for the 
purchase of holdings had been very’ few in number. 

In order to place their schemfe on a sound economic basis the Commit¬ 
tee recommended that sufficient rents should be diarged to meet the inter¬ 
est on the cost of the land and the equipment, the statutory outgoings 
and a reasonable allowance for repairs, insurance, management, etc. The 
cost of the educational staff of the colony would not be charged on the rent. 

While applicants with experience and capital might be allowed to take 
holdings at once, it was oonsidered necessary that men with little or no 
previous experience should be given some preliminary training. The Com¬ 
mittee suggested that the Board of Agriculture should appoint a manager 
to conduct the land acquired as a large farm and that the men without ex¬ 
perience should be offered employment at a weekly wage, together with a 
cottage and garden. When they had acquired sufficient experience to 
justify making them tenants, a portion of the farm near their cottages 
should be let to them, provision being made in laying out the farm so that 
adjoining land could be added in course of time. 

Besides the manager (or director) of the colony, the Committee re¬ 
commended that there should be appointed a practical agricultural or 
horticialtural instructor who -would be responsible for the actual training of 
the men. The colony could draw on the agricultural instructors of the 
county council for instruction in special branches. 

The Committee suggested that in each fruit and market garden colony 
a depot should be established for the produce of the colony, which should 
be collected, graded, packed and despatched to ma r ket. Until such time 
as the small holders were able to take over the depot and run it as a co-ope¬ 
rative society, the depot should be under the control of the director. Similar 
arrangements were recommended in other types of colony. In connection 
with the depot it was thought that provision should be made for dealing 
with any surplus produce which could not be sold, by the establishment of 
a jam factory, pulping and drying plant, a creamery, a cheese factory, etc. 

Besides the sale depot a store was recommended for the purchase or 
hire by the small holders of tools, feeding stuffs, etc., and fadli-ties should, 
it was stated, be provided whereby the small holders would obtain the use 
of the larger farm implements and machinery and the hire of horses and 
extra labour. For this purpose the retention of part of the colony as a 
well equipped central farm was recommended. 

The Committee were of opinion that the State should not make direct 
advances of working capital to ex-Service men, but xnade several recom¬ 
mendations whereby the amount of working capital required might be di¬ 
minished. They also recommended that the formation of co-operative 
credit societies should be encouraged and that, as an exper im e nt , small 
sums of money should be lent to such societies. 
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With regard to the pro\isioti of small holdings by County Councils the 
Committee suggested that the Councils should as far as possible establish 
colonies similar to the State colonies, and the\’' made various recommenda¬ 
tions whereby they might be facilitated in doing so. 

The Committee strongly opposed the segregation of disabled men or 
• the establishment of colonies for cripples.^ They recommended that oppor¬ 
tunities should be given to disabled men to settle in State colonies or to 
obtain local small holdings through the county councils. Adequate provision 
should be made for training them and, after being trained, they should be 
placed on the same footing as able-bodied men, except that in selecting 
tenants of small holdings they might be given the preference other things 
being equal. 

The second part of the Report of the Depattmental Committee of the 
Board of Agriculture on Land Settlement for Sailors and Soldiers dealt with 
the question of employment. 

It contained a number of recommendations aiming at making rural 
life more attractive, but the special recommendations were few. In view of 
the great shortage of agricultural labour which they anticipated after the 
war, the Committee evidently thought that even inexperienced men would 
have no difficulty in obtaining employment in agriculture and they did not 
recommend the making of any arrangements for the training of such men 
before they obtained emplo3rment. They recommended, however, that op- 
portumties should be provided in every county, after the war, for men em¬ 
ployed in agriculture to obtain instruction in manual farm processes, such 
as ploughing, sheep-shearing, milking, etc., and that the Board of Agiictdture 
should make special grants to local education authorities for this purpose. 

Another recommendation was that the Labour Exchange should be 
developed in rural districts; new branches should be opened in market 
towns and placed under offiidals acquainted with agriculture, or else new 
machinery established xmder the Board of Agriculture. It was further sug¬ 
gested that an appeal should be made to landowners and farmers to give 
preference to discharged soldiers and sailors over other applicants for work 
on the land. 

In March 191S, a Committee was appointed by the Minister of Recon¬ 
struction “ to consider the steps and conditions, apart from the provision of 
farm and small holding colonies, necessary to attract to employment on 
the land all returning soldiers who may wish to take up country life, and 
particularly to induce them to do so in sufficient numbers to secure the maxi¬ 
mum output from the land. ” 

Mwy of the recommendations made by this Committee also aimed at 
improving the conditions of country life. With specific reference to the pro¬ 
vision of small holdings, the Committee made the following amongst other 
recommendations: 

That county councils should be encouraged to obtain suitable land in 
advance of the demands actually’ made upon them. 

T^t the State should make a grant of 40 per cent, of the actual cost 
of equipping small holdings for ex-Service men. 
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That in regard to stocking a holding the State, where necessarj-, should 
lend the working capital, but that the services of agricultural co-operative 
societies should be utilized wherever possible. 

^ That, subject to adequate safeguards, a small holder should have the 
option of buying his holding outright, and that the total cost of land and 
equipment should be advanced to him on the basis of annual repayments 
including sinking fund and interest. 

With regard to training, it was recommended that for those who intend 
to become large farmers, farm managers, organizers and experts, the train¬ 
ing should indude a course at an agricultural college as well as on a farm 
and that studentships should be proWded by the State for suitable persons. 

The Committee further recommended that men without capital should 
be encouraged in the first instance to work as wage earners. The^’ suggest¬ 
ed that an ex-ffer^ice man taking up work as a farm labourer without 
previous experience should receive not less than the full local rate of wages, 
but that the State should, in such a case, for a limited period and by w ay of 
premium, contribute towards the difference betw’een the man's economic 
value and the wages paid to him. 


§ 2. Legislation. 

In order to enable the Board of Agriculture to carr^^ out the 
recommendation of its Departmental Committee to establish pioneer 
colonies, the Small Holdings Colomes Act was passed in 1916. This 
Act authorized the Board to acquire 4,500 acres of land in England 
(excluding Monmouthshire) and 2,000 acres in Wales and Monmouthshire 
for the establishment of small holding colonies. 

Another act passed in the same year, the Sailors and Soldiers (Gifts 
fox Land Settlement) Act,' empowered the Board of Agriculture, or a 
county council, to accept and administer gifts of land for the settle- 
nrent of discharged sailors 6r soldiers. 

In 1918, the Small Holdings Colonies (Amendment) Act was passed, 
whereby the area of land which might be acquired for the establishment 
of small holdings colonies was raised to 45,000 acres in England (excluding 
Monmouthshire) and 20,000 acres in Wales and Monmouthshire. 

This Act further provided that the Board of Agriculture might, as 
respects any county, emploj" the council of that county as its agent for 
the purposes of the Act. In order to reduce the capital expenditure, it 
was pro\ided that land should only be acquired by taking it on lease, by 
purchasing it in consideration of the grant of a rent charge or other annual 
payment, or by taking it in feu. 

With a view to facilitating the acquisition of land by the county 
coundls and by the Board of Agriculture, the Land Settlement (Facilities) 
Act was passed in 1919. 

Under this Act, county councils were authorized to acquire land 
for small holdings in consideration of a perpetual anuity payable by the 
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council. At am^ time the annuity may be redeemed by the council at 
a price to be fixed by agreement or, failing agreement, at the average price 
of Government securities yielding annual di\ddends equal to the amount 
of the annuity. 

For three years from the date of the passing of this Act, orders nrade 
by a county council under the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, igo8, 
for the compulsoiy acquisition of land will not require to be submitted 
for confirmation to the Board of Agriculture. Where such an order has 
been made, the countj' cotmcil may, subject to the payment of compensa¬ 
tion, enter upon and take possession of the land on giving fourteen days’ 
notice. The same right of entry is conferred on a county council where 
it has agreed to purchase land subject to the interest of the person in pos¬ 
session, pro\'ided that interest is not greater than that of a tenant for a 
year or from year to year. The provision also applies in the case of an 
order authorizing the compulsory hiring of land or of an agreement to hire 
land. 

Powers were also given to the Board of Agriculture, during a period 
of two'years after the passing of the Act, to acquire land compulsorily 
for the establishment of small holdings colonies and the restrictions on the 
methods of acquiring land imposed by the Small Holdings Colonies 
(Amendment) Act, 1918, were removed. 

The Land Settlement (Fadlities) Act also contained provisions "em¬ 
powering the Board of Agriculture to pro\ide land for small holdings and 
allotments in counties where the county council was not providing it 
to such e'xtent as in the opinion of the Board is desirable ; authorizing the 
county councils and the Board of Agriculture to m^e advances to 
tenants of small holdings pro\dded by them (i), and giving to women who 
were engj^ed in whole-time employment on agricultural work for not less 
than six months during the war the same preference in the selection of per¬ 
sons to be settled in small holdings colonies or to be proxided with small 
holdings as is given to discharged sailors and soldiers. 

The Land Settlement (Facilities) Act confirmed a principle which had 
already been adopted by the Government and expressed in a circular 
issued to county councils by the Board of Agriculture in January 1919. 
In this circular it was stated that the Government had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that while the county councils were the most suitable bodies to be 
entrusted with the local administration of the creation of small holdings, 
:|he financial responsability for the loss which must inevitably occtnr in 
creating them under existing conditions should be borne by the Exchequer 
and that no dbarge should be placed on local rates. 

The Act (differing but little from the circular) laid it down that the 
Board of Agriculture should recoup to the county councils the losses 
incurred up 31 March 1919 on the existing small holdings schemes and the 
annu^ losses for each succeding financial year up to 31 March 1926. Fur¬ 
ther it was enacted that on i April 1926 a valuation shall be made of the 


(i) See our issue of September 1920 page 627. 
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value of the interest of each county council in all land acquired by it un¬ 
der the Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, that the amount of the tot¬ 
al capital liabilities of the council in respect of the acquisition and adapt¬ 
ation of such land shall be ascertained, and that the Board of Agriculture 
shall pay to the council, as from i April 1926, interest and sinking fund 
or other loan charges on the amount b}’ which the liabilities exceed the 
value of the interest in the land. 

It was estimated, when the Land Settlement (Facilities) Bill was be¬ 
fore Parliament, that the losses incurred before 31 March 1919 did not 
exceed £50,000 ; that the annual deficiency would probably be £250,000 
in 1920-21 and might rise to £400,000 in subsequent years. As to the pro¬ 
portion of the capital expenditure on which the Board of Agriculture 
would have to pay the loan charges after the final valuation in 1926, it was 
impossible to estimate it, because it depended on the level of values and 
prices in 1926. If these fell to any thing like the pre-war levels, the propor¬ 
tion might be as much as 40 per cent., or about £8,000,000. 

§3. Small holdings colonies. 

The pioneer colonies established by the Board of Agriculture under 
the Small Holdings Colonies Act, 1916, were four in number. They were 
situated at Patrington, Holbeach and Heath Hill, all in England, and at 
Pembrey, in Wales. 

The first land to be acquired was an estate of 2,363 acres near Pat¬ 
rington, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, about 15 mUes from Hull. It 
was hired from the Crown on a lease of 99 years at a rental of £3,277 per 
annum and possession was obtained on 6 April 1917. Subsequently a 
further 503 acres was acquired at Patrington, bringing the area of the 
settlement up to 2,866 acres and the rent to £4,027. 

The soil was a rich alluvium and it was origin^y intended that the 
colony when fuHy devdoped should consist cf a central farm of about 
200 acres and a number of small holdings of the mixed farming ” type, 
averaging about 35 acres each. It was afterwards decided, however, 
that the estate should be worked for a time as a single farm on a profit- 
sharing basis, as it seemed probable that the land could be worked to 
greater advantage on that basis until it had been ascertained by practical 
experience to what extent the land was adapted for the intensive crops 
required cn small holdings. 

Thus was evolved a t3^e of State colony not contemplated by the 
Departmental Committee on Land Settlement for Sailors and Soldiers. 
The profit-sharing system was subsequently adopted in other cases and 
has thus been described in a publication issued by tiie Board of Agriculture : 

“ Under this system a Colony will be managed by a Director as one 
farm, the settlers being employed by him at the current rate of wages for 
the ^strict, but receivirg in addition a share of the profits arising out of 
the* farming operations. 
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“ Each settler, however, will be proxided, if desired, with about half 
an acre'of land adjoining or near to his cottage, any surplus produce from 
which he will be helped to sell. 

“ The profits, after the current rate of interest (e. g.^SYz cent.) on 
capital, and the working expenses of the farm, the rent, rates, repairs and 
other annual charges had been paid, and after allocating a percentage to 
a reserx’e fund, would be divided between capital, management and labour, 
in proportion to the amounts that had already been paid out to them 
in the working account. In other words, each settler would receive a 
dixddend on the amount of his wages for the year. 

“ Settlers on the Colony would be entitled to invest any portion of 
their dividend or share of the profits in the form of shares in the capital of 
the farm. These shares would be entitled to interest at the rate prevail- 
ing {^- g., 3 *2 per cent.) and settlers would also be allowed to invest their 
other capital in the farm at the same rate. When settlers holdings such 
capital left the farm, or on death, the capital would be repaid. ” 

Each settler on the Patrington Colony was required to serve a proba- 
tionarx" period before commencing to ihare in the profits. In March ^1920, 
63 ex-Service men were stated to be working on the estate, of whom 37 
had completed their probationary period and were, therefore, entitled to 
share in the profits. Thirty-six new cottages had been built. 

The Holbeacfa Colony was established on an estate of 1,000 acres at 
Holbeach Marsh, in I/incolnshire, acquired from the Crown on a lease 
of 99 years at a rental of £1,623 annum. Possession of the land was 
obtained on ii October 1917. 

This estate w’as intended for the market garden type of colony, for 
which it was well adapted both in respect of soil and situation. It was 
proposed to divide the estate into holdings of 5 acres, to be afterwards in¬ 
creased to 10 acres. In March last, 75 snaall holdings had been let to ex- 
Serxice men and other sex^en men were xvorking on probation on the cen¬ 
tral farm; 56 new cottages had been completed and were occupied by set¬ 
tlers and their families. The small holders had already formed a co- 
operatix^e society. 

The Heath Hill colony is in Shrosphire, on an estate of about 1,150 
acres purchased from the owner for £40,000. Possession was obtained at 
Eady Day 191S. The land is suitable for dairying and market gardening 
and it is estimated that it will proxide about 40 small holders. At Eady 
Day 1919, sixteen ex-Serxice men, haxing completed their period of pro¬ 
bationary training, entered on the occupation of small holdings ranging 
from 7 to 30 acres. Eighteen cottages hax’e been built and certain exist¬ 
ing houses hax’e been altered. 

The Pembrey Colonx^ was formed on an estate of 1,343 acres at Pem- 
brey, in Carmarthenshire, purchased by the Board of Agriculture for 
£ 30,000. It will probably proxide about 60 small holdings. 

The only colony established on land presented to the Board of Agri¬ 
culture is at BosbuIx^ in Herefordshire. The estate is of about 300 acres 
and has been specially set apart for ex-officers. In March last, small hold- 
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ings had been provided for seven ex-officiers and two other ex-officers 
were working on the central farm. 

At RoUeston, in Nottinghamshire, an estate of 2,769 acres was bought 
for £47,750 • March last, two army^ huts had been erected as bungalow's for 

married men and their families, and 14 cottages w'ere in course of erec¬ 
tion. 

The small holdings colony at Titchfield w'as quickly organized. Pos¬ 
session was onl3^ obtained on 29 September 1919, but by' the following 
March, 78 ex-Seivice men had been provided with smallholdings and 38 
others were emplo5'ed on the central farm or on estate W'ork. The land 
is 1,355 s-c^es in extent, and is situated in the straw'berry-growing district 
of Hampshire, and the settler's are devoting themselves principally to the 
cultivation of this crop. A co-operative society has been formed. 

An estate of 2,359 ^cres was acquired hy the Board of Agriculture at 
Amesbury, in Wiltshire, for the sum of £7,500 plus a rent-charge of £1,375. 
The land is situated dlose to one of the largest military camps in Kngland 
and the colony has, therefore, not only a fine market at its doors, but also 
libelal supplies of stable manure. It is being worked on the profit-sharing 
system. Two simy huts have been erected for the accommodation of 
married settlers and in March 9 new cottages were nearly'completed and 16 
others were in course of erection. 

At Berwick St. James, about six miles from the Amesbury colony, 
the Board of Agriculture have acquired another estate. It contains 1,520 
acres and includes the village of Beiwidk St. James. This colony is also 
being worked on the profit-sharing system. 

At Wantage,'in Berkshire, an estate has been acquired and has been 
set apart for ex-officers and ex-land army women. In March 8 ex-officers 
were working on the profit-sharing system and 12 ex-land aimy women 
were also working on probation. The settlement is devoted to dai- 
lying. 

An estate of 6,542 acres at Sutton Bridge, in Lincolnshire, has also 
been purchased. It is practically all arable land, ahmdal in character, 
and of a most fertile nature eminenJy suitable for intensive cultivation 
and capable of producing heavy crops of potatoes, fruit and other market 
garden products. It will be di^ided into small holdings. Possession of 
part of the land was obtained in April last. 

At Wainfleet, also in Lincolnshire, an estate of 1,778 acres has been 
purchased. It will provide about 30 small holdings of from 30 to 40 acres, 
suitable for mixed farming, portion being retained for a central farm. 
About 250 acres came into hand al Lady Day and possession of the 
remainder wdH be obtained at Michaelmas. 

The total number of ex-Service men who hrd been received at the set¬ 
tlements up to March last w'as 536. Of these, 84 had left on account of 
ill-health or for other reasons, leaving 452 at the settlements. This num¬ 
ber was made up of 271 settlers, 107 probationers and 74 other ex-Ser- 
vice men working as wage-earners. 

Of the settlers, 200 had been provided wdth small holdings compris- 
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ing in aU 1,971 acre-^, and 71 v\ere men working on profit-sharing farras who 
had completed their probationaiy period of six months. In addition 13 
ex-land army women had been settled (12 at Wantage and one at Pembrey). 


§ 4. Pro\ision of salvll holdings by county councils. 

Concnrrentl}' ■with the establishment of State colonies by the Board 
of Agriculture, the county councils continued to create small holdings 
under the Small Holdings^ and Allotments Act, gi\nng preference to the 
applications of ex-Ser\dce men and women. 

We have seen how “the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919, gave 
greater facilities to the count}’’ councils in the acquisi'tion of land. In 
view of the imperative necessity of reducing State expenditure, however, 
the Board of Agriculture urged the councils not to purchase for cash any 
large part of the land they might acquire. The alternatives are hiring land, 
by agreement or compulsoril}^ and purchasing for perpetual annuities. 
The Board recommended that before compulsory hiring jvas resorted to, 
a coimcil should offer to bu}’- the land for a perpetual annuity. If such 
offers were refused no reasonable objection could be raised to the use on 
an extensive scale of the compulsory hiring powers. Kven in cases where 
new equipment was necessary, the Board recommended that councils 
should merely purchase a small area of land on which houses and buildings 
might be erected and obtain the remainder of the land required for •the 
settlers on lease. 

According to an official statement published by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, the county councils had receh’ed, up to 5 February 1920, 25,905 ap¬ 
plications from ex-Ser\dce men for small holdings of a total area of 450,603 
acres. Of these applications, 16,017 had been approved for a total area of 
269,025 acres. Councils had actually acquired or agreed to acquire 162,247 
acres, and in addition they had under considerations 75,000 acres, the bulk 
of which, it was hoped, would he acquired at an early date. Of this area, 
it was proposed to acquire 11,620 acres b}’ the exercise of the compulsory 
powers which the county councils possess for the acquisition of land. 

Up to the date mentioned, 4,250 men had actually been provided 
with holdings, on a total area of 59,136 acres. 

A form of holding for w’hich a considerable demand has arisen is the 
so-called “ cottage holding,” that is a cottage together with a small area 
of land, not less than one acre in extent, which men "who depend mainly 
on emplo5Tnent for wages can partly cultivate and partly use for fruit¬ 
growing or for keeping pigs and poultry or (if the area permits) a cow. Spe¬ 
cial inquiries made by a Commissioner of the Board of Agriculture amongst 
the troops in France indicated that the number of men who desired such 
holdings was much larger than the n-umber of men who desired to obtain 
holdings of sufficient size to provide them with a livelihood. 

Special attention was devoted to this tj’pe of holding by the Essex 
Coun'ty Council and a memorandum prepared by "this council was drcu- 
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lated amongst the other county councils by the Board of Agriculture 
early in 1919, with the strong recommendation that they should proceed 
at once to the acquisition of small areas of land for the provision of cottage 
holdings. 

“ It'is suggested, said the Memorandum of the Essex County Coun¬ 
cil, that a sufficient number of cottages should be built in each ^'illage 
and that each should have from 1to 2 acres of land attached. A 
cowshed and pigsty should also be provided. Each intending small holder 
should have a certain amount of capital—£25 to £40 — and under a system 
of credit it is hoped that a similar amount might be advanced to him 
to supplement this capital. The money should be spent in the purchase 
of a cow, a pig, seeds, manure, etc. It is essential that the cow should be 
insured. 

“ The land should chieflj’ be devoted to growing winter feed for the 
cow. A common pasturage should in addition be pro\dded at a fixed rent 
for grazing the cow during se\en or eight months of the year. This pas¬ 
ture would be pro\’ided by the county council and might be managea hy 
the parish council or some other local body who would receive the rent and 
superintend the upkeep of the land — draining, fencing, cutting thistles 
and, when necessary, manuring. 

Th6 occupier of the holding would work for wages and in his spare 
time cultivate his plot of land. It is important that horse cultivation 
should also be obtainable at reasonable times, and this could be arranged 
for by a system of co-operation possibly extending over several parishes. 

“ The care of the cow and pigs would devolve upon the small holder's 
wife or family, who -would in this way become associated with the successful 
working of the holding. " ^ 

The rents of aU small holdings, whether self-sufficing or cottage hold¬ 
ings, are fixed at a rate -which -will repay the cost of acquiring the land and 
maldng it ready for use, except that the Government bears the extra cost 
due to the abnormal price of building. If a small holder wishes to buy 
his holding from the county council, he can do so by paying one-fifth of 
the cost of the land and its equipment in cash, and the balance by half- 
yearly instalments spread over a period of 50 j^ears. 


§ 5. Training of ex-officers as farjuers 

AND FOR AGRICXJLTURAI, POSTS. 

We have seen that in the State colonies provision has been made for 
training intending settlers before they are allowed to take up small hold¬ 
ings. Those w^ho desire to obtain self-sufficing small holdings from county 
councils are encouraged to gain experience by working for wages on the 
land or by taking cottage holdings. Special provision has, ^j.owever, been 
made for the training of ex-officers who desire to become farmers or to ob¬ 
tain salaried agricultural posts. 
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In December 1918 the Board of Agriculture framed a scheme where¬ 
by allowances of £125 per annum for two years might be granted to a 
considerable number of officers who wished to farm on their own account 
on completion of their training so as to enable them to obtain practical 
agricultural experience and training with selected farmers. For officers 
married before the date of the armistice, additional allowances might be 
made of £24 per unnnm for each child up to and including the age of 15 
years, but the nT, aTrimnrri payment under this head was limited to £96 
per annum for any one officer. Subsequently a further allowance of 
£25 per was authorized to be made to married officers and the pro¬ 

viso that he must have been married before the date of the armistice was 
waived. 

In the same scheme, it was prorided that scholarships of varying 
values up to £175 per annum and fees, for three years, should be given to 
a small number of officers (afterwards fixed as 100) who had had either pre¬ 
vious experience of fanning or a scientific education. These scJiolarshipS 
were to be held at an approved University or Agricultural College in Eng¬ 
land or \Va1e< and were intended for candidates who might wish to obtain 
salaried posts. The same additional allowances were to be made to married 
officers as in the c^se of those in training to be farmers. 

The local administration of the scheme was entrusted to Sub-commit¬ 
tees of the County Agricultural Education Committees. 

Advantage was at once freel}^ taken of the scheme. By August 1919 
over 1,000 ex-officers were actually in training at farms and 65 of the 
scholarships had been awarded. 


§ 6. Training oe ex-service men as agricultural labourers. 

In March 1919 the Board of Agriculture invited the Cotmty Agricul¬ 
tural Executive Committees, which had been formed during the war as 
part of the administrative machinery created with a \iew to increasing 
agricultural production, to take measures to train ex-Service men without 
pie\dous experience in agriculture who desired to obtain employment on 
the land. 

The Board stated that they^ proposed to set up training centres in 
various parts of the country, each centre to serve one or more counties. 
They ^ked the Agricultural Executive‘Committees to assist them in es¬ 
tablishing such centres and to take over the management of the centres 
established in their respective counties. 

The period of tuition was to be usually not more than six to eight 
weeks. During their training the men would be entitled to a sum of 30s. 
a week, less 17s. fid. for the cost of board and lodging if they were accom¬ 
modated and,fed at the centre. iMarried men and men with dependants 
wholly dependent upon them might daim a subsistence allowance of 
as. fid. per day while at the centre, if they were compelled to live away 
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from home, and men with dependants partially dependent upon them a 
subsistence allowance of is. 6d. per day. 

Seven days before a man in training completed his course, the prin¬ 
cipal of the training centre was to notify the Committee concerned, 
who would immediately make arrangements for placing the man in 
employment and for sending another ex-Service man to fill the vacancy 
at the training centre. 

By August 1919 ten centres for giving instruction in general farm work 
had been established, with accommodation for 250 men, and 5 others, with 
accommodation for 132 men, were being established. Under the direct 
control of the Board of Agriculture was a centre for instruction in fruit and 
vegetable growing at Shippea Hill, near Lakenheath, Suffolk, with accom¬ 
modation for 25 men. A school for the training of ex-Servioe men in trac¬ 
tor driving (as well as other farm work) had been established by the Board 
of Agriculture at Bois Hall, near Brentwood, Essex, but it was being 
closed. 

Some Agricultural Executive Committees urged the adoption of the 
recommendation of the Committee appointed by the Ministry of Recon¬ 
struction, to the effect that farmers should be subsidized to enable them to 
take inexperienced men at full wages, but the Board of Agriculture set its 
face against this proposal, partly on account of the practical difficulties 
involved and partly on account of the objections which had been raised 
by labour organizations. 


§ 7. Training oe disabled officers and men in agricultitib. 

A certain number of disabled officers were trained in agriculture un¬ 
der the Royal Pensions Warrant. If an officer's disability is such as to 
prevent his returning to his pre-w-ar occupation without being seriously 
handicapped physicahy or financially, he is considered to have a claim on 
the State to be trained in some other occupation. WTiere it can be shown 
by medical evidence that the officer must, on grounds of health, take up 
an outdoor occupation, there is practically no alternative to his being 
trained for an agricultural pursuit if he so desires. WTien the disabil¬ 
ity is such that the training mnst be carried out under continuous medic¬ 
al supervision, such “ treatment training ” has to be given in special 
institutions. 

In September 1919 the Board of Agriculture took over from the 
Ministries of labour and of Pensions the training in agriculture of disabled 
officers, except in so far as related to “ treatment training." At that 
time there were about 150 disabled officers in training in agriculture and it 
was not anticipated that more than 300 others would be likely to apply^ 
for such training. 

Disabled officers are trained either as “ farm pupils ” with individual 
farmers or market gardeners or (in exceptional cases) at agricultural col- 
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leges. Trainii]^ allowances for a period not exceeding two years will be 
paid by the Board of Agrictilture, together with training fees up to a maxi- 
mum of £50 to cover the entire course of training. 

The local administration of the scheme is delegated to the same sub¬ 
committees of the County Agricultural Education Committees which 
carry out the local administration of the Officers’ Agricultural Training 
Scheme. There is this difference, however, that whereas in regard to the 
latter scheme, the principal duty of the sub-committees is the selection of 
candidates, there is practically no question of selection in regard to dis¬ 
abled officers. The chief functions of the Sub-Committees are to advise 
applicants whether they should, in their own interests, take up agricul- 
ral training, to put them in touch with suitable farmers or market gard¬ 
eners and to supervise the training. 

For disabled men, training centres have been established by County 
Agricultural Executive Committees under a scheme communicated to them 
by the Board of Agriculture in July 1919. The courses of instruction are 
of twelve months’ duration and the scheme was expected to last for at 
least three years. Executive Committees are authorized to take land on 
agreement for a period of three years, and arrangements are made for hous¬ 
ing men undergoing training by means of army huts or other temporary ac¬ 
commodation. 

Difficulty was experienced in obtaining suitable land for the establish¬ 
ment of training centres and in October the Board wrote to the committees 
urging them to make renewed efforts. At the same time the Board wrote 
to the County Councils addng them to place at the disposal of the Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committees farms or parts of farms acquired under the 
Land Settlement Scheme which it was not possible to let immediately as 
small holdings owing to the difficulty of providing equipment. 

At this time it appeared that nearly 1,000 disabled men were await¬ 
ing training and it was anticipated that between 5,000 and 6,000 would 
shortly require to be provided for. The larger proportion of applications 
were received in most counties from men who desired training, not in farm- 
in% proper, but in the lighter forms of cultivation, such as market garden¬ 
ing, fruit-growing and poultry-keeping. 


mSCEIiLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GI^RAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

BELGIUM. 

AGRICUI/rURAB RECONSTRUCTION IN BBANBERS. — Schreeber (Constant): Ba 
testaoiatioii de la Rlaiidre beige, oeuvre du Ministoe de l*Agricalture, m Vu aux 
champs. Paris, zo May 1920. 

M. Constant Schreiber, Director General at the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, sums up as follows the work of ^[ticultuial reconstruction in Handers. 
“ The war turned a large part of western Flanders into an absolute 
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desert, where, when the armistice was signed, there remained neither 
houses nor inhabitants, where even the arable soil had disappeared, dug 
down into the earth by the prolonged action of hea%'y artillery. There 
were no means of transport, or scarcdy any. Prompt attention was needed, 
but it was impossible to provide travelling facilities in the district for the 
large staff which would have been necessary in order to obtain an exact 
idea of the situation. There were no authorities, official or otherwise, 
remaining in the district from whom one could obtain any information. 
A stay in these districts still presented various dangers which rendered 
the n^ssary interx^ention even more difficult. Finally, the absence of 
the owners, of whom nothing was known, not even the places where they 
had sought refuge, made it impossible to make with them the arrangements 
which must necessarily precede the intervention of public bodies in the 
work of reconstructing the land. 

“ It was in this chaos, of which the preceding remarks give but a 
feeble idea, that the adminstration to which was entrusted the w^ork of 
agricultural reconstruction had to try to find some bases for prompt and 
prudent action, organized so as not to lose precious time, whilst avoiding 
the mistakes which are likely to be made in trying to solve a problem 
not all the factors of which are fully known. 

“ From the beginning, the Agricultural Reconstruction Office (Office 
de la reconstruction agricole) acted on the principle that the direct action 
of public bodies should be reduced to the absolutely indispensable min- 
imtun, and that it was above all necessary, by means adapted to the cir¬ 
cumstances, to bring into being, stimulate, encourage and help private 
initiative. This would rapidly appear as a nature manifestation of the 
spirit of the country people, who are warmly attached to their native soil, 
whidi they left with deep regret compelled by forces which it was im¬ 
possible to resist. 

“ Nothing could have been more unsuitable than an attempt to set 
up a government organization which would have taken the place of indi¬ 
viduals in putting again under cultivation, by its own methods, the whole 
of the devastated land of Flanders. Kept away from their lands during 
the whole time necessary for the work of restoration, or taking part in 
it only in the capacity of an employee in the pay of a contractor, the for¬ 
mer occupiers would have had to wait many years before they could again 
take up the normal cultivation of their land. Such a measure would 
have seriously checked the repopulation, not to speak of the settlement of 
the land, of devastated Flanders. The first pioneers who returned spon¬ 
taneously to their old homes needed, above aU, three things, so as to over¬ 
come the numerous difficulties which surrounded them, viz. houses, money 
and advice. 

“ It was not the business of the Jiiinistry of Agriculture to attend to 
the housing question, the erection of shelters, whether temporary or per¬ 
manent, being entrusted to King Albert’s Fund and the Ministry of the 
Interior. The Ministry of Economic Affairs, again, deals with lie com¬ 
pensation to be paid to the sufferers for the losses sustained by therq 
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owing to the war. We shall see presentlj” how the Agricultural Recon¬ 
struction Office has managed to procure resources for the farmers so as 
to enable them to begin the work of reconstruction. 

It was necessary, first of all, to put the inhabitants of the devastated 
districts in communication with the central adnUnistration which was 
set up to improve their condition. The first organization for this purpose 
was the Special Service for the Reconstruction of the Devastated Dis¬ 
tricts of Western Flanders {Sennce special pour la reconstitution des ri- 
gions d&vastees de la Flandre OccMntale). This ser\ 4 ce, which was esta¬ 
blished at La Panne before the amustice, was later on definitely housed 
in Bruges. It has charge of the technical part of all the work to be car¬ 
ried out by Government inter\"ention. It has dealt with the distribution 
of domestic animal®, machines, fertilizers and seeds, 'v^hether provided 
as reparation by Germany, or bought by the Government, or presented 
by philanthropic societies of friendly nations. 

“ Four State agricultural experts were subsequently appointed to act 
in the devastated ^stricts. 

“ Finally the Department encouraged the formation of a large number 
of groups of farmers united into a federation with headquarters at Po- 
peringhe. 

** It is by means of these groups and their federation, with the col¬ 
laboration and supervision of the State agricultural experts, that the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture organized in 1919 the agricultural reconstruction 
competitions, the aim of which was to procure for the most enterprizing 
pioneers the means for cultivating part of the lands which they occupy. 
Thanks to these reconstruction competitions 15,000 hectares of devastated 
land were put under cultivation during 1919. 

“ Besides these competitions, the Department has started competi¬ 
tions for reconstructed allotments {coin de terra restaitre) which assisted 
a number of workmen and small artizans to put under cultivation again 
the patch of ground on which they grew the vegetables for their homes, 
and on which they used to keep a goat or a sheep, a few rabbits or poultry. 

" The prizes for these two competitions, which are awarded to the 
pioneers themselves and not necessarily to the landowners who have suffered 
by the war, have nothing to do with the compensation due to the land- 
owners for war damages. The amoxmt of these prizes varies according 
to the damage done to the land and the importance of the work undertaken 
in each case; the prizes can exceed 500 frs. per hectare only in very ex¬ 
ceptional cases. 

" Reconstruction competitions will be held as long as there is real 
merit in restoring devastated land, that is as long as conditions are par¬ 
ticularly unfavourable to living and work in these districts. 

“ In spite of the good results of the reconstruction competitions up 
to now, they are not always sufficient to stimulate private initiative. 
As a matter of fact there are too many people who are willing to work, 
but who have not got the necessary means to live and work in the devast¬ 
ated districts. 
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" It is on account of this that the Mnister of Agriculture has started 
the system of reconstruction contracts [contrats de restuiiridimi)* Accord¬ 
ing to these contracts the State guarantees to those farmers who undertake 
to cultivate lands remuneration equivalent to the profit that a farmer 
would make by cultivating an equal area of non-devastated land. In 
these contracts, in which the owner necessarily has part when it deals 
with land let by him to the pioneer, it is stipulated that the pioneer shall 
occupy the land for twelve years and that he shall farm it in the usual 
manner as soon as it is possible; the work of reconstruction must not under 
any circumstances take more than four years. It is hoped that not only 
will the land put under cultivation owing to these contracts be levelled 
so as to make it workable by agricultural implements, but that the fur¬ 
ther work done to it by the pioneer farmers will restore to it its ori¬ 
ginal value long before the expiration of the twelve years of the con 
tract. 

“ It seems probable that, in spite of all the measures taken to encour¬ 
age individuals to undertake the reconstruction of the devastated areas, 
a certain part of these would remain deserted unless public bodies inter¬ 
vene directly so as to carry out the work which private enterprize w^ould 
refuse to undertake. It is on account of this that the Ministry 
brought forward a lavr which was passed by the Chambers on 15 Nov¬ 
ember 1919. 

“ The object of this law is to allow the State to restore, by its own 
means, land deserted by its owners. It gives the ovrners the choice of 
definitely transferring their lands to the State, or of allowing them to 
be temporarily requisitioned. In either case the State will cause the re¬ 
construction of such lands to be undertaken by contractors in its service. 
The State will take advantage of this opportunity to carry out, on such 
lands, under the provisions of this law, the consqlidation of small parcels 
of land, rectification of roads and watercourses and such other w’ork of 
public interest the carrying out of which is extremely diflScult, if not im¬ 
possible, under ordinary circumstances. 

“ The carrying out of the Law of 15 November 1919, and the other 
measures mentioned above are the principal means taken by the l^Iinistry 
of AgricTalture for the reconstruction of the land. 

The Agriculural Reconstruction Office often intervenes on behalf 
of the population of the devastated districts. It has systematically 
organized the destruction of the rats which infested the zone of mil¬ 
itary operations and the adjoining country. It has made numerous 
analyses of soil which have enabled it to advise the fanners as to the ne¬ 
cessary" precautions to be taken for the cultivation of the land which has 
been inuhdated and saturated by sea water. In many" places it has set 
up experiment stations for the study of the best methods of economic 
reconstruction. At present all the measures have been adopted which 
win reduce to a minimum the time necessary- for devastated Rlanders 
again to become one of the richest agricnltyral districts of the 
country,'' 
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BUI/^AIOA. 

SMAJJ, AND EARGE EANDED PROPERTIES IN BULGARIA. — Ea propri^t^ agiicole 
en Bulgajde, in V£cho de Bulgarie, Sofia» 24 August 1920. 

The Statistical OflBLce has published in K® 7-8 of its Monthly Bulle¬ 
tin of Statistics, data relating to the distribution of agricultural property. 
These data were collected by an inquiry made in 1908, but they depict 
the present state of affairs fairly accurately. 

The only alteration to be made is caused by the modifications which 
have taken jdace in the territory belonging to Bulgaria, that is the loss 
of the Dobrudja with its large agricultural properties. 

Owners of agricultural land in Bulgaria number 638,796. The total 
area of the land which they possess amounts to 3,544,685 hectares, made 
up of 6,681,583 parcels. 

The majority of the landowners are small proprietors, as follows: 


Proprietors owning less than 34 hectare. 62,409 

3 > » from % to I » 57,011 

» » » I to 3 hectares. 166,185 

» » » 3 to 5 » 116,262 


Total . . 401,867 

We see from the above that more than half the landowners own less 
than five hectares each. 

If we now examine large properties, we find that large landowners, 
holding over 100 hectares, number 650, as follows: 


Proprietoxs owning 

N*» of 
pioprictOTs 

Aiea 

of properties 

from 100 to 200 hectares . . . . 

... 440 

59.488 

hectares. 

» 200 to 300 hectares . . . . 

. . . Ill 

26,848 

» 

» 300 to 500 hectares . - . . 

... 66 

24.259 


over 500 hectares. 

• • • 33 

5.549 

» 


650 

136,144 

» 


We must note that a large number of these big properties are no long¬ 
er in Bulgarian territory, for, in the districts of Dobritch and Baltdrick, 
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now separated from Bulgaria, there are 414 big land owners holding 
85,962 hectares, as follows: 



Proprietor's owning 

N« of 
proprietois 

Area 

of properties 

from 

100 to 200 hectares . . . . 

. . 281 

37,4Q4 hectares 

» 

200 to 300 hectares . . . . 

. . 72 

17,368 » 

)} 

300 to 500 hectares . . . . 

. . 40 

14,573 » 

over 

500 hectares. 

. . 21 

16,527 » 



414 

85,962 » 


Consequently Bulgaria, today, possesses only 236 large landed proper¬ 
ties of over 100 hectares in area. 

In regard to medium-sized properties, 1,113 proprietors own from 
50 to 100 hectares. 


FRANCE. 

THE NEW SCAI#E OF AGRICUI^TURAI, WAGES IN THE MEEUN DISTRICT. — 
Berkerich (Ab^): Une ^chelle des salaires d*apr^ le prix du bl6, in Journal d*Agri¬ 
culture pratique, Paris, 2 September, 1920. 

Au interesting formula for fixing wages according to the price of grain 
has been worked out by the Central Syndicate of the Agricultural Society 
of Melun. 

This Society has decided that, from 15 July the wages of agricultural 
workers shall be fixed on '^e following lines: 

A. Daily Wage for Present Working Hours. 

I. Men employed on any sort of work, not receiving board or lodging 
or any other payment in kind shall receive 15 francs per day when the price 
of grain is 100 francs per quintal; an increase or decrease of 50 centimes per 
day according to the rise or fall of 5 francs per quintal in the price of grain 
above or bdow the 100 francs per quintal. 

This gives the following scale; 


Price of giain per qixistal Daily wage 

From 70 to 74 francs. 13 fr. 

^ 75 5^ . 79 '' ^2.50 

» 80 » 84 » . 13 

» 85 » 89 » 13.50 

» 90 » 94 » . 14 

» 95 » 99 » 14*50 

» 100 » 104 . 15 


2. Women employed on any sort of work, not receiving food or lodging, 
or any kind of benefit, shall receive 80 centimes per hour. 
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3. Tractor drivers and skilled mechanical workers not recdving board 
or lodging or any kind of benefit shall receive 2 francs per day more than 
the male farm workers. 

B. Monthly Wage for Present Wovhlng Hours. 

Carters and drovers, not receiving board or lodging or any kind of bene¬ 
fit shall recdve 440 frs. per month when the price of grain is 100 francs 
per qtnntal; with an increase or decrease of 15 frs. per month according 
to the rise or fall of 5 frs. per quintal in the price of grain above or below the 
100 frs. per quintal. The monthly wage will, therefore, be according to the 
following scale* 

Price of grain per quintal Monthly wage 


Prom 70 to 74 francs. 350 fr. 

» 75 » 79 » 365 

» 80 » 84 » 380 

» 85 » 89 » 395 

» 90 » 94 » 410 

» 95 » 99 » 425 

» 100 » 104 » 440 


There shall be a increase of 100 frs. for the har\'est month (this increase 
shall cover Sunday and hoEday work); the bonus for reaping or other har¬ 
vest bonuses shall still be paid. 

Beside this wage each worker shall be entitled to a garden of 5 ares in 
area, cultivated and manured at his employer's expense, and to a yearly 
indemnity of 100 francs after i year's service. This condition is applicable 
to all farm workers who have worked during a whole year on the farm and 
who havfe not been boarded. A sum equal to the value of any or all of the 
following benefits shall be deducted from the wages of workers in receipt of 
same: lodging, heating, lighting, board (either whole or in part) or any 
other payment in kind. 

The wages fixed above are payable to all workers, of either sex, who are 
fit for and capable of all agricultural work. For workers, of either sex, 
who, owing to their age or health or th^ want of aptitude, are incapable 
of doing a normal day’s work, the wages paid ^ah be based on the amount 
of their work. 

Foreign workers shall be paid at the same rate as French workers. The 
same deductions diaU be made if they receive lodging*, heating, lighting, 
board, whole or in part, or any other b^efit. 

If the formula adopted by the Agricultural Society of Melun is incom¬ 
plete, in that it does not take into account the various cultivations to the 
production of which the workmen contxibute largdy, it, however interests 
both employer and worker in the increase in prices and by combining the 
interest of both parties, it prepares for the participation of the workers in 
the fruits of thdr labour. * 
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GRliAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THEFIXIN-; OF FAIR RENTS IN IREI/AND IN 1918-19. — Report of the Irish I^nd 
Commissioneis for the Period fiom zst April 1918, to 31st March, 1919. Dublin, 1920. 

In the three tables which follow we give particulars regarding the fix¬ 
ing of fair rents in Ireland (i) for a first, second and third statutory term 
respectively. For the operations carried out during the year 1918-19 
detailed particulars are given, but we only give total figures for the fixing 
of fair rents up to 31 March IQ19 (2). 

The number of applications to fix a fair rent for a first statutorj- 
term which were struck out, withdrawn or dismissed up to 31 March 1919 
was 76,256; for a second statutory term 21,087; for a third statutoay- 
term, 363. The total number of cases disposed of up to 31 March loiq 
was, therefore, 459,069 for a first statutory term; 165,096 for a second 
statutory term, and 6,250 for a third statutory term. 

Tabi,E I — Fair Rtufs fixed ]or a First Statutory Term. 


1 

1 

Number 
oC cates 

XU -nhicb 
judicial 
rents lm\e 
been iixed 

Area 

m 

acres 

1 

Former 

rent 

ieductxon(— 

increaL(-l-) 

1918-19: 1 





Yearly Tenandes: Chief Com- i 
mission and Sub-Commis- 

1 

51 ^ 

2,254 


00 

00* 

1 

§ 

Yearly Tenaiides: Civil Bill 

12 

120 

II2 

122^ + 8 8 

RedempUon of Rent ; Chief 
Commiswon and Sub-Corn- 

2 

87 

3b 

1 

2.5 ‘ 30*2 

Agreements lodged Trith I,and 

106 

2,562 

1,242! 

1,090' — 12.3 

Total,First Slatulorj^ Term, 1918-19 

I7I 

5.023 

2,167 

1.946 

Total, FirstStatutory Term, up to 
31 March . . 

382,81311,385,375 

7,540,428' 

5,<)82,o54| — 20.7 


(i) See article on ** Ihe Fair Rent Provisions of the Irish T^d Acts, * by A. P. MagUl, 
in our issue of January i 9 it- 

( 3 ) For detailed particulars of the fixing of fair rents up to 31 ^larch 1918 see our issue 
of November I', ecember 1919, page 683 
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TabIjE II. — Fair Rcnh fund (or a Second Stattdory Term. 



Number 

ot cases 

in which 

audimal 
* rents 
ha\e been 

Area 

m 

acres 

r 

1 

Bents 1 
of holdmgs ^ 
prior to 
cxeation of 1 
first 1 

statutory 1 

Judicial 

rent's 

fixed foi 

a first 

statutory 

term 

Judicial 

rents 

fixed for 

a second 
statutory 

term 

titage of reduction in 
for a second sta- 
Y teini on rents fixed 
first statutoiy term 


fixed 


term 

^ to cd 




* 1 

« t 

£ 

£ 

1918*19: 







Fixed by Chief Commis¬ 
sion and Sub-Commib* 
sions. 

52 

2,326| 

1 

1,011 

811 

734 

' 95 

Fixed by Civil Bill Courts 

5 

172 

125 

100 

80 

19.9 

Agreements lodged with 
the I^and Commission 

74 * 

1 

2,288 

1 

1,884' 

1,742 

1,678 

1 

3.7 

"Total, Second Statutoiy 
Term, 1918-19. 

131 

4,786 

3,020 

2>653 

j 2,492 

6.4 

Total, Second Statutory 
Term,upto 31 Idardh 1919 

144,009 

4,434,640 

3.246.357^ 

21583.599 

1 

13,084,850 

19.3 


Tasi£ III. — Fair Renf<! f.xcd for a Third Staiutory Term. 





Flawed by Ch'ef CoinmK«iion | 

and Sub-Commi'.'-ionb. . 69 330^ 2,861 2,o(>s Xy^37| x»577 

Fixed b\ Cml Bill Courts sn 342 374 30S 232! 233 

Agrtemuits lodged mth the . | 

Ifind Ciiximu-^inn. ... 44 1,305 — 745 586| 558 

Total Third Statutorv 

Term, IQ18-19. 133 ^*>51 (i/ 3.335 3.0*58, 2,4*15 3,368 

-1-1- 

Total, Tl<iid Statatoi} ' I 

Term.nptosiMiarchzpiQ 5,887 191,103 (x) 130,487 155,981 98,042 89,069 



(x) Not mduflui" rents of holdings; for which ax^eements fixing fair rents were lodged. 
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RUSSIA. 


AGRARIAN REFORJVIS OF GHNERAX WRANGEI<’S GOVER;NlMENT. — From a note 
by Prof. P. P. Grottssiy, published by the Agence economique et financiete. Pads, 
7 September, 1920. 

General Wrangel announced on 8 April 1920 tlie principles wMch were 
to form the basis of the new regulations with regard to the land question. 
They are as follows: 

“ r. The whole area of land fit for cultivation must be utilized com¬ 
pletely in the most suitable way; 

“ 2. The land must be owned, by well established title, by the 
greatest possible number of people who can personally^ cultivate it; 

*' 3. The State must act as intermediary between the large landowners 
and the new owmers of the land. 

These fundamental principles have been stated in the Regulations 
of 25 May 1920 on the Transfer, by order of the Government, of property 
lights in land suitable for agriculture belonging to the State, the State 
Land Bank or to private individuals, to the farmers cultivating these 
lands. 

The ownership of agricultural land, whether based on regular title, 
or acquired by siezure, is assured by^ the State to the present holders of it 
{Article i of the Regulations). The State wishes to legalize the passing 
of the land out of the possession of the original landowners into the hands 
of those who took it during the revolution and it entrusts to special ad¬ 
ministrative bodies, set up with this object, the Agrarian Councils of can¬ 
tons and districts, the work “ of seeing that the land cultivated by the 
peasants shall belong to them, of drawing up measures suitable for ensuring 
their permanent possession of such lands, of establishing a legal regime in 
regard to the land and of proceeding with the transfer of the land in small 
lots to the peasants who personally* cultivate it and conferring upon 
them the ownership of such lots (Art. 3). 

The lots to be given to the peasants shall-be taken from the land re¬ 
serves composed of arable lands, meadows and pasture lands bdonging to 
the State, to the Land Bank and to private owners, and, in the first instance 
they shall be taken from the leased land it being understood that those 
who receive the lots must pay to the State dues in kind (in the form of 
grain) or in cash (art. 3). 

The following lands are not to be given in this manner to peasant 
owners : i. “nadidL" land (lots given to peasants when serfdom was abol¬ 
ished^ ; 2. land bought by peasants through the Land Bank according 
the established regulations; 3. land previously distributed for the formation 
of farms according to the Law on Agrarian Organization : 4. lands belong¬ 
ing to the churches, monasteries and ** vakoufs ”; 5. lands occupied 
by houses, kitchen gardens, gardens or valuable cultivations; 6. lands 
occupied by mills, factories or workshops; 7. lands bdonging to private 
owners who use them for agricultural production, these lands remaining 
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theirs to the maximum amount to be decided on by the government on 
the ad\nce of the District Agrarian Councils (art. 3.). 

This last exception is the most important seeing that the decision as to 
the maximum amount of land to be left in the hands of the original o\\ ners 
has been entrusted in each district tq the District Council, on which will 
be represented fairly completely all the interests of all the local population. 
It is thought that the amount of land left to the original owner will not 
be very large, but will be of about the same extent as a good peasant farm. 

A special order regulates the fate of soviet and communal farms. 
The communal farms are handed over to the agrarian councils of the cantons,, 
which are chosen by dection, and will have the pow er of either nominating 
managers to work them, or of distributing them among small landowners. 

As for the soviet farms, which w’ere managed by special soviet func¬ 
tionaries, according to the methods used on capitalistic farms, they wih 
remain at disposal of the Government, which can hand them over to 
State management, or to the agrarian councils of the Canton, with the 
resen^ation that these lands can only be given to peasants on conditions 
assuring the continuance of the cultivation carried on. 

The State definitely assures the ownership of lands to the de facto 
occupiers. Consequently where no understanding as to the transference of 
the ownership can be reached between the former land owners and those 
who are at present cultivating their lands, the State wdll act as intermediary 
and assign to the small farmers, in ownership, the land whidh they farm 
on condition of their papng to the State charges to be used for the amort¬ 
ization of their debts to private persons or to credit societies, or to be paid 
into special funds for the compensation of the former owners. 

Since the State assures to the de facto occupiers the ownership of the 
land, the payment is made either in cash or in grain to the State Treasury 
by the new owner. The regulations allow of \oltintary agreement be¬ 
tween the former owners and the present occupiers, but such private agree¬ 
ments form no exception to the general rule, and usually all arrangements 
for acquiring the land are made between the State and the new owners. 

The charges paid to the State by the new landowners are paid into 
a special Treasuiy^ fxmd intended to pay off mortgages to banks and priv¬ 
ate individuals and to compensate die former owners of lands handed 
over to new owners. 

The price of each dessiatin of private land thus transferred is arrived 
at as follows: the district Zemstvo Councils determine, on the basis of 
Zemstvo statistics and of information supplied by the agrarian council 
of the canton, the average yidd per dessiatin of winter cereals (rye or w heat) 
in each canton {volost). The price of each dessiatin is fixed on the basis 
of these data without taking into consideration the actual 5deld. even 
w'hen the land is not cultivated. 

The payment of the amount due by the new owner is made by 25 
equal annual instalments, representing for each dessiatin one-fifth of the 
average annual yield per dessiatin. The new owner has the right to buy, 
before the term expires, the lands which he acquires as private property. 
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hy paying the price in cash or in grain at the market rates current at the 
time the paj^ment is made. 

If the patmients are not made at the due dates the agrarian council 
of the canton hands over to other persons the lots on 'which the payments 
are in arrears. 

The agrarian councils of the cantons arrange for each property be¬ 
longing to the State or to private owners a plan for the allotment and dis¬ 
tribution of the lands amongst the new owners, except such part of the 
estate as is left to the original owner. The area of each lot must be suffi¬ 
cient to enable of the land to be profitably cultivated. The proposals 
of cantonal councils are communicated for their approval to the district 
agricultural councils, and, when once approved, they constitute the new 
owners' incontestable titles of possession until these titles are exchanged, 
on completion of the payment of the sums due to the State, for documents 
rostering the absolute ownership. 

As for the arrangement of the classes of new owners who are given 
preference in establishing their right to own land, the Regulations place 
in the first rank farmers living on the land or who possess the necessary 
implements, or who leased the land, and first amongst these are soldiers 
" who have fought for the principle of the Xational State ” and their 
families. Further foreigners can onl3: be granted land after the needs of 
the native population have been satined. 

The organizations which are entrusted with carrying out this reform 
are the agrarian councils of the cantons, the agrarian district councils, 
the intermediary agents for government and district agrarian business 
and their deputies. We have already shown that the carrying out of a 
whole series of agrarian measures is in the hands of the cantonal and district 
councils, Wemust say few w’ords in regard to the organization of these 
councils. 

The cantonal councils, which are the foundation of the reform, 
are elected, according to Article 3 of the Provisional Law on Agrarian 
Institutions of 25 May 1920, at special agrarian meetings of each 
canton, consisting of the foUowing persons aged at least 35 years : (i) all 
the dders ” of the 'villages of the canton; {2) the dected representa¬ 
tives of the \illage agricultural societies and others in the proportion of 
one representative for each ten heads of families who are cultivators but 
not w'age-eamers ; {3) land-owners in the proportion of one for each estate 
forming part of the canton; (4) one representative for each church or 
religious community (of any denomination) or school owning land in the 
canton and (5) represents^tives of the Treasury, of the State Land Bank, 
of towns, of zemsti^os, of scientific or charitable societies, if they possess 
land in the canton. 

In accordance with the most recent law, that of 28 July 1920, on can¬ 
tonal zemstvos, the agrarian councils of the cantons are no longer dected 
at the cantonal meetings, but by meetings of the cantonal zemstvos which 
constitute the deliberative organs of cantonal sdf-governroent, dected 
from among householders md landed proprietors. In those cantons where 
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the agrarian councils were already elected the meetings of zemstvos have 
the power, if they think fit, to hold a new dection. 

The agrarian council of the canton is dected for one 3"ear from among 
the members of the cantonal meeting or among all the dectors of the zemst^'-o 
of the canton, if the dections are made by the meetings of the cantonal 
zemstvo ; it is composed of from five to ten members and thdr deputies. 

Sur\’eyors and other functionaries of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Agrarian Organization can be added to the agrarian councils at the 
request of these councils. 

The district agrarian councils are, on the contrary, not composed ex- 
dusiveh* of elected members; the president of the district agrarian council 
is the representative of the IVfinister of Agriculture, the intermediarj’ agent 
for agricultural matters in the district. The following also bdong to the 
district agrarian council: the president of the executive of&ce of the dis¬ 
trict zemsti-o, the justice of the peace sdected for this purpose by the 
congress of justices of the peace, representatives of the financial adminis¬ 
tration and cantonal representatives, dected in the proportion of one for 
each canton, by the meetings of zemstvos, under the same conditions as 
the'members of the cantonal council. 

Finally the general direction of the work of agrarian reform and the co¬ 
ordination of the efforts of the district and cantonal councils is in the hands 
of the intermediary agent for agricultural affairs, on whom are directly 
dependent the survey brandi and the agrarian branch of the Department 
of Agriculture and Agrarian Organization of the Government. 

In connection with the survey branch a special permanent sur^-ey 
council has been formed for the approval of survey plans and decisions; 
agrarian matters are decided by the agrarian branch. 

The agrarian counci ls of the districts and cantons are responsible for 
carrj’ing out agricultural laws. In fact these councils are entrusted with 
resolving the most important questions of agrarian reform. Such are, 
for example ; the working out of the plans for dividing the land amongst 
its new owners ; settling the area, in dessiatins, of the land to be held by 
the new owners, etc. The district agrarian councils must also assist 
l^e cantonal councils in their work and see that the working of the agra¬ 
rian measures does not conflict with the laws and orders of the Govern¬ 
ment ; the district councils settle complaints made before them against 
the cantonal councils and officials. 

Such are the geiieral principles of the two Agrarian Daws of 25 May 
1920 ; the “ Fegffiation on the transfer, by order of the Government, of 
property rights in land suitable for agriculture belonging to the State, 
the State D^d Bank, and to private individuals, to farmers cultivating 
these lands and the “ Provisional Drw on agrarian institutions. ” They 
aim at the creaticm of a dass of small peasant proprietors at the expense 
of large and medium land owners. 


ALFRipX) Ruggeri, gerente responsjbile. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the Tnternationai, Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Eighteen other governments imve since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, alvays confining its aticntion to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{d) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agriailtural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(6) communicate the above information as ^oon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

, [d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions irdected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(5) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of valne in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, it necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of fanners and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agriailtural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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I Elr#ria, jt Gulden (100 cents ♦ (Nett^rtend*) 

= 

zs.7^^!^d. 

at par 

I Fran, ico cenliaijs, .France 

CSS 

9 33/5|d. 

at par 

z Gramiue 


0.035*7 

oz. 

i Hectare 


2.47109 

ceres 

1 KiioarriUime 


2.2 

lbs. 

I Kiloaietre 

- 

rC93.6i3 

yards 

T Kotou '10 To; (Japan, 


1.58726 

quarts 

I X<ei, (:ro baai» ( Ruinaun 

*•« 

9^/6id, 

at par 

1 I,eu (zoo aia’iakit {Bulgaria* 

sa 

<j33/„rf. 

at par 

I IJra (too Lcntesimi) (Italy) 

- 

tjSS/fijA 

at par 



( 0.2X998 

gftllntis 

1 r.itre 

BS 

; 

/ 0.0375 

bushels 

z Mark (100 Pfenaige) (Germany i 


113/^d. . 

at par 

1 2Jaxk \ioo petmi) {Fuilaiitb 


933/t^d, 

at par 

j Metre 

* 

3.2S084 

feet 

1 Msliels, g)ll ^Biazil) 

= 

25. 2 *^^/ 6 id, at par 

I Milreis, gc:d ^Portugal; 

ss 

45. s^'^^t^d. at par 

1 Pesetas, ga.d loo centimoc) (Spam) 

« 

9 33/t,|d 

at par 

I Peso, gwld uoo centavos* JAr.,mtina) 

« 

3s.ii37f^d. at par 

1 Pound, Turkish, gedd (xoo piahtre; (Ottoman Empire, 

= 

iS$.o^s/^d, at par 

1 PuiiJ (Swedes. 

= 

0.93712 

lbs. 

I Quintal 

= 

Z.96843 

cwls. 

X Rouble, gold 'zoc kopekaj (Rtxssia] 

sa 

25. Z 3/bd. 

at x>ax 

z Rupee, (ib annas) (Bnti&li India) 

» 

of £i tedw) 

1 Talari (jjo piastre] vEgypt) 


45.1 '/32A at per 

X Verst (Russia) 

* 

TX66.64479 

yards 

X Yen, gold (2 fttn or zoo sen) (Japan) 


ZS.037f^d, 

at par 

1 Zentner (Germany) 

- 

110.23171 

lbs. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 

CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES DURING THE WAR. 

SOURCES:’ 

TVHRBUCnri* DFS REICHS\ I RBANDLs dip I>LrTs,CHLN UAND\\IRl-.eHArTLlCHEN GE^C^^'^LN- 

scHATTEN ruR 1914, fyH, Ycais 21 22 2„ 2^ ancl 25 Berlin, 

I 9 i 5 » 1916, 1917, 1918 and igig 

The economy of Germany, w^hich previous to the war was intimatdy 
connected with tiie world economy, was compelled during the war period 
to adapt the various branches of its activity, according to their aims and 
their importance, to the exceptional circumstances of the moment. We 
diall endca\ our to show the consequences of this process of adaptation 
to the milk industry aud to the co-operative dairies connected with it- 

§ I. General condition of co-operati\’e dairies during the war. 

With the continuance of the war and Ihe constantly increasing restric¬ 
tions on international trade, the importation of feeding-stufPs, so import¬ 
ant in Germany in time of peace, was almost entirdy stopped. The 
number of dairy cows and their yidd diminished, and scardty of milk was 
fdt in many places. The cost of manufacturing milk products increased 
to an extraordinary extent, and was fdt the more because the quantity 
of produce over which the expenses were spread was continually dimin¬ 
ishing. The compulsory ddivery of milk to co-operative dairies by in¬ 
dividual farmers in many districts could not be enforced, and in consequence 
of the fixing of a maximum price, the butter made in the farms of private 
individuals was placed on a levd with that of the co-operative dairies, so 
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that the indi\’idual farmer received for his butter, often of inferior quality', 
the same price as that paid to co-operative dairies for a superior article. 
WTrile on the one hand this discouraged farmers from forming co-operative 
societies, on the other it deprived existing co-operative dairies of all possi¬ 
bility of development. Thus among the various forms of German agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies, the co-operative dairies were the most 
severely injured by the war. 

The number ot newl}- formed societies showed a great diminution com¬ 
pared to those of the pre-war period. During the last five j^ears of peace 
the lollowing is the number of co-operative dairies formed: 

Table I. — Xnmhr nf Co-operative Duiries Formed, 1909-10 to 1913-14. 

Number 

Yti r of co-operative dairies 

formed 


I9J9-IU. 134 

IQIC-II. 126 

1911- I2. II4 

1912- I3. 103 

1913 - 14 . 93 


On an average 100 societies per annum were formed. Even in 1914-15 
this number fell to 50, of which 27 were formed in the ten months from 
I August 1914 to 31 ]\Iay 1915 of the first financial year of the war. Then 
in the two following years 1916 and 1917 the number of societies formed 
fdl to 2(», but in 1918 it rose to that of the first year of war, 27. The 
number of societies dissolved in the same period was 29 in 1914-15 
(including 26 in the ten months from i August 1914 to 31 May 1915), 13 
in 1915-16, 20 in 1916-17 and 33 in 1917-18. Thus there is first an in¬ 
crease and then a dear diminution in the number of co-operative dairies, 
as shown hy the following figures: 

< 

Table II. — Increase and Diminution in the Number of Co-operative Dairies 

during the War, 

’VtAr Increase Diminution 

1914- 15 (teu months). l 

1915- 16. 7 

1916- 17.■. — 

1917- 18. — 

As vriU be seen, in each successive year of war the situation grows 
worse: in the third year the number of co-operative dairies was stationary, 
and the fourth shows a fall, a result which occurred for the first tim** 
since 1890, the j'ear from whidi the statistics of the ^rational Federa¬ 
tion date. 
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Table III shows the number of co-operative dairies during the last 
six years, as compared with the total number of all the co-operative 
agricultural societies. 

Table III. — Nuniber of Co-operative Dairies 
compared until that of all the Co-operaiive Agricultural Societies, 

Total number 

A co-operative Xuxnber or 

agncultmal co-opeialive 

soc^etie^ dailies 


1914 . ^8,318 3,573 

1915 . 28,555 3o94 

191^. 28,752 3,601 

1917. 29,082 3,601 

i9^S. 29,609 3,593 


Thus the co-operative dairies represent about one eighth of all the 
agricultural co-operative societies, and slightly exceed in number the 
rural banks, which, as shown in our October number, rose in 1918 to 3,126. 

As to liability the co-operative dairies are di\rided into three very 
unequal groups, as seen in Table IV. 

Table IV. — Division of Co-operative Dairies according to Liability, 
during the War Years. 

Soaeties with 
uulimited liability 
Years *__ 

I Xumber Per cent. 


191-4 

2,346 

t>5-7 

M57 

324 

69 

1.9 

1915 • 

2.354 

655 

1,170 


09 

1.9 

1916 

2,358 

'■>5*5 

1,174 

32 

« j 9 

1-9 

1917 ' 

2,356 

054 

1,174 

32.0 

70 

1.9 

19x8 

2,340 

65.1 

1,180 

330 

70 

1.9 


Thus nearly two-thirds of all the co-operative dairies choose the form 
of unlimited liability, though their number has slightly diminished during 
the war. IN'ext comes the form of limited liability, comprising about 
one-third of all the societies, but steadilj" diminishing; then the last form, 
liability to make unlimited supplementary payments, the importance of 
which is rdativdy secondary, being 1.9 per cent., but is neverthdess som^ 
what greater than in other kinds of co-operative societies; in the credit 
societies and societies for purchase it represents scarcely o.i per cent. 

Table V (page 757) shows how during the war the co-operative dairies 
were divided among the various territories. 


Societies with 
limited liability 

Xumber Per cent. 


Societies with liability 
to make unlimited 
supplementaxy pa^mients 


Number Per cent. 


Year 
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Tabi^b V. — Tcmtorial DhailitUofi of Co-operative Dairies 
in the yeats pom 1913-14 to 1917-18. 


iatatea a vl tcmtor^es 


A ^ 

La-t Prussia.. 

West Prusbia. 

Ilian lenburg.. 

Pomerania • 

Po^en. 

Sue-ia. 

ba\on\.. . 

SchlesWig'Hulsteiii. 

Hauuver.. . 

\Ve-t2»iialia. 

Hes-e-Xassau. 

Rhine Province . ... 

Hoheazollem . 

Total Prussia • - , 

Bj.'l « 4.1 

Rija^ht bank o£ Rhine .... 
Beft bank oi Rhine (Palatin¬ 
ate^ . 


Total Bavaria . . . 


Saxuny .. 

Wiirtiembei^. 

Baden . .. 

He&se. 

Medklenbnxg-Scbwerm. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

StUEe-Weimar-Eisenadi. 

Cldenburg. 

Brunswick. 

Saie-Meiningen. 

Sase-Altenbmg.. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Anhalt. 

Schwarzburg-Sondersbatisen . . 
Schwarzborg-Rudolfetadi. , . . 

Waldeck.. 

Reuss (Elder Biancih). 

Reo&s (Younger Branch) .... 

Sthaunlbiirg-Bippe. 

. 

Bhbeck. 

Bremen.. 

Bjamburg. 

Alsaoe-Boixaine.. 

Total Germany . . . 


dumber oi co-opeiative daineb 


On 1 Jtine 

O- I June 

On I June 

On I Jane , 

On I June 

19x4 

1915 

191b 

1917 ) 

X91S 


I 


70 

70 

76 

77 

76 

I2S 

12S 

127 

127 

1 I2t> 

132 

131 

132 

131 

132 

22M 

22d 

22b 

227 

225 

III 

II3 

113 

113 

113 

112 

113 

112 

113 

II6 

zGh 

260 

266 

264 

265 

2bl 

286 

2S9 

290 

! 291 

352 

350 

34 & 

34S 

1 348 

106 

106 

106 

105 

lOI 

44 

44 

4-1 

44 


210 

205 

202 

201 

1 I9S 

4 

4 

A 

1 4 

1 4 

2,051 

2,050 

2,o.^7 

2,044 

2,034 

550 

502 

565 

50^ 

! 565 

2 

4 

4 


6 

552 

5O6 

560 

572 

i 571 

25 

25 

25 ' 

24 

19 

361 

367 

375 

378 

, 378 

102 

106 

106 

107 

. 108 

41 

41 

40 

41 

43 

139 

140 

140 

140 

140 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

30 

30 


29 

1 29 

61 

60 

60 1 

59 

1 61 

86 

86 1 

86 

86 

1 86 

7 

6 

6 , 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 1 

3 

14 

14 

14 

14 1 

14 

5 


5 

5 

4 

I 

I ‘ 

I 1 

I , 

z 

12 

12 

12 

12 j 

12 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 1 

2 ' 

2 

13 

13 


13 1 

13 

b 

6 

6 ' 

^ 1 

6 

3 

3 

3 1 

2 

3 

12 

12 

12 

II 

ZI 

30 

28 

28 1 

27 

23 

.572 

3,593 

3,601 1 

3,601 

3,593 
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Apart from Prussia the co-operative dairies are most numerous in 
Bavaria which takes the first place with 552 societies in 1914, and 571 in 
1918. !^^ext come. Wurttemberg with 361 and 378 societies respectively, 
Hanover with 332 and 348, Schleswig-Holstein with 281 and 291, and 
Saxony with 266 and 265. To Prussia bdong about two thirds of all the 
co-operative dairies, to Bavaria about one sixth. Xearl3* half the total 
number of States possesses from i to 30 societies, and in one, the State 
of Reuss tElder Branch) there is not one single society. 

The figures which we shall now give, unlike those hitherto given, do not 
refer to the whole of the co-operative dairies, but include only those (the 
number of which however is considerable) which are to be found in the 
statistics of the National Federation. Table M! shows the importance of 
the federated societies which furnished returns. 

Tabi,E VI. — Number of Co-operative Dairies 
affiliated to the National Federation and furnhhing Annual Rttmns. 


Date 


Total nunibcr Xurnbcr 

of .Ufi hated 

^ to the 

co-opeiati\e Xational 

daiilt.3 Federation 


Xiimher 

which 

fur.n^cd 

return** 


Percentage 


I June 1914 . 3,57^ i,932 1,771 — 

» » 1915. 3,594 2,266 2,o^j9 — 

» 'u iyi6. 2,285 2,147 o 

j) » 1917. 3 ,€»oi 2,274 2,010 8S.S 

» » iyl8. 3,593 2,275 1,920 84 7 


Thus two-thirds of the co-operative dairies bdong to the INfational Feder¬ 
ation, and the progress of their business enables us to draw some condu- 
sions as to the position of co-operative dairies in general. The number 
of sodeties which have sent to the Federation a report of thdr work has 
fallen from 94 per cent, in 1916 to 84.7 per cent. ; still the number of re¬ 
ports, even in the last few years, is more than half the number of the co¬ 
operative dairies. 

Of 2,133 co-operative dairies investigated in 1918 we have the follow¬ 
ing particulars: The oldest society dates from 1873, and was founded in East 
Prussia; it has therefore been in existence for 45 years. Up to 1889,154 dairies 
had been formed- From 1890 to 1899 they became more numerous wherever 
small holdings prevailed, as in Bavaria, Hesse and the Rhine province. 
Many new societies arose in the years 1902, 1903, 1904, 1906 and 1909. 
Many were formed, too, in the time immediatdy preceding the war in 
Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Baden and Schleswig-Holstein. 

The members and other milk-suppliers share in the working of the co¬ 
operative dairies. During the last five years the number of members of 
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those societies which ftimished retums to the 2 sational Federation was as 
follows: 


Tabi^ — Membenhip of Co-operative Dairies. 


Nuinb«-r Xuirber 

of societ^t^k of membeis 


1914 . 1,771 189,814 

1915 . 2,069 214,662 

1916 . 2,147 226,394 

1917 . 2,019 . 213,149 

1918 . 1,926 202,310 


The comparison between the numbers of members and of milk- 
suppliers for 12 federations in 1917 and 1918 gives the results shown in 
Table \TIL 


Table VIII. — Xumber of Members and of Milk-Suppliers 
in 1917 and 1918. 



N-amber of members | 

Xumber ot milk-suppliers 

FeJe-aticas 

1917 

1918 ' 

1917 

rqiS 

East Prussia . 

Sbi 

1,003 

3^4 

539 

Pomerania. 

12,332 « 

12,405 

5,128 

8,890 

Poaen I. 

2,i>8& 

— 

603 

— 

Silesia I. 

2,870 

3,oiS 

6 

1,259 

Saasuny. 

— 

1,205 

— 

395 

Hanover. 

39,236 

27.S99 

6,991 

4,5 i 4 

Westphalia.. 


ii,oSo 

3.095 

11,679 

Rhine Province I. 

11,316 

11,289 

00 

0 

1,793 

Bavaria. 

16.033 

13.537 

2,^13 

2.388 

Saxony. 

»- 

29,214 

— 

3.194 

Hesse. 

6,473 

6.176 

2,666 

2.&39 

3Iecldenbiirg. 

7.319 

7,52s 

2,155 

i.695 

Oldenburg. 

11.431 

10,414 

3,315 

3.S24 

Total . 

I2U,542 

137,088 

20,239 

44.529 


The increase observed in the number of milk-suppliers is due to the 
fact that it was made compulsory to supply milk to co-operative dairies. 
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Xo important deductions can, however, be made respecting the change 
in the proportion between members and milk-suppliers. It appears in 
general that the quantity contributed by non-members represents an 
amount much smaller that that which would result from comparing only 
the number ot persons. 


§ 2. LiABIUTIES AND ASSETS OF CO-OPER.'..TIVE DAIRIES. 


Liabilities, — The statistics as to the financial basis ot the co-operative 
dairies, their owned capital and capital drawn from other sources, has for 
them a special interest, because it is piedsdy the small property with 
slender capital for which the handling of milk on the co-opeiative system 
is important. 

Ou,ncd Capital, — The great importance to co-operative societies of 
capital has appeared more clearly than ever of late years considering the 
extent ot the new tasks devohdng upon them owing to the war. The 
increase in general both of share and reserv^e capital, remarkable in other 
forms of co-operative societj^ in consequence of the abundance ot money 
during the war, which we had occasion to point out in articles published 
in our August, September and October numbers, was apparent in the case of 
the co-operative dairies. Table IX (page 762) indicates the amount ot 
share and reserve capital during the war years- 

As will be seen, the amount of share capital which during the first two 
years of war had slightly increased, diminished during the third and fourth 
years, and fell lower than it had been before the war, being 6,397,013 
marks in 1914 and 6,146,319 marks in 1918. The increase in share capital 
was, among other things, checked by the low amount fixed for the shares, 
which for half the dairies was 10 marks and even less. But the reserves 
continually increased, rising from 16,197,732 marks in 1914 to 21,905,732 
marks in 1918, an increase in round numbers of 5 14 udUions of marks. 
The greater part, both of share capital and reserve funds, belongs to the 
Federations of Saxony, Hanover, Pomeiania, Rhine Pro\ince I, etc. Next 
come the Federations of Xassau, Rhine Province IV, Alsace-Lorraine, etc. 

The total amount of owned capital, both share capital and reserve fund, 
reached the following sums during the years of war: — 1914: 22,594,949 
marks (1,607 societies); 1915: 24,645,622 marks (2,002 societies); 1916: 
27,088,604marks (2,092 societies; 1917: 27,161,169 marks(1,984 societies); 
1918: 28,051,737 marks {1,897 societies). 

This continual increase of the owned capital is, as we have seen, 
exclusively due to the increase of the reserve funds of the co-operative 
dairies. 

Borrowed Capital, — The working capital of the co-operative dairies 
furnished by outsiders comprises all the capital obtained by loan including 
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the rights of the creditors of the societies. In it are included the sums re¬ 
ceived by co-operative societies from central and other co-operative socie¬ 
ties, from members and from private persons, from banks and from public 
savings-banks, and also mortgage loans in so far as they are not included in 
any of these groups. The total amount of the borrowed capital during the 
war was as follows : 


Tabi^e X. — Borrowed Capital of the Co-operative Dairies, 

Amount of borrowed 

Years capital 

marks 

1914 . 52,423,353 

1915 . 56,808,751 

1916 . 56,770,223 

1917 . 54.698,583 

1918 . 54.607,370 


For co-operative dairies, as for other forms of co-operative society, the 
borrowed capital is much more important than the ovmed capital. The 
injurious consequences of this have been already described in other issues. 
The following statement shows the rdative proportions between the two kinds 
of capital, expressed in percentages of the total capital. 


Table XI. — Relation iehjeen Owned and Borrowed Capital 


Yeaxfr 

in the Co-operative Dairies, 

Owned capital 

Borrowed capital 


% 


— 

— 

— 

1914 . 

. 33.5 

66.5 

1915 • 

. 31-0 

69.0 

1916 

. 32.3 

67-7 

1917 . 

. 33-2 

66.8 

1918 

. 33-9 

66.1 


During the war years a more favourable proportion was observed be¬ 
tween the owned and the borrowed capital but to a very small extent. 

The total amount of the working capital of the co-operative dairies 
is as follows: 


Table XII. — Total Working Capital of the Co-operative Dairies, 


Year^ 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Xumber 
of co-operativc 
societies 

1.771 

2,069 

3,147 

2,019 

1,926 


Total amount 
<>t liabilities 



75,018,202 

81,454.373 

83,858,827 

81,859,752 

83,659,107 
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In the fourth year of the war the working capital exceeded hy rather 
more than a million of marks that of 1915; but at the same time it shows a 
diminution of a nearly equal sum with regard to the second year. 

Assets, —The amount of the working capital of the co-operative dairies 
during the war ^’'ears (value of real propert}*, machinery, raw materials, 
amount of shares in the central banks, etc.) is shown in the following 
statement; 


Table XIII. — Total Assets of Co-operative Dairies, 


Yeaxs 

Kiunber 
of societiei 

Total assets 

— 

— 

marks 

1914 . 

.... 1,771 

79.967.371 

1915 . 

.... 2,069 

86,585,207 

1916 . 

.... 2,147 

83.433.684 

1917 . 

.... 2,019 

85,016,925 

1918 . 

.... 1,926 

85,602,717 


The increase during the second year of the war vras followed by a re¬ 
markable diminution in the third and fourth years, amounting to three mil¬ 
lions in round numbers. As the number of dairies which send in the figures 
of their assets and liabilities varies from year to year, it is very difiicult to 
compare their financial conditions. • 


S 

A more exact idea of the condition of the co-operative dairies may be 
formed from the exa minat ion of single features of their work, rather 
from the movement of capital, which during the war was subject to consider¬ 
able osciHation. We must, however, bear in mind that for this we have 
very incomplete data. 

The extension of co-operative dairies is in general closely connected 
with the distribution of landed property in various parts of the country. On 
the great estates of the eastern provinces of Prussia large dairies prevail, 
while in the districts of small holdings, for instance Rhenish Prussia I, 
Bavaria, Wurttemberg and Baden the societies have but a small sphere of 
work. 

In densely populated territories, again, large dairies are formed, but in 
general the development of the dairies is in proportion to the partidpa' 
tion in them of small agricultural holdings, so that a numerical increase of 
small dairies may be observed. The proportion between dairies which 
i^ei\ e more than i milhon litres and those which receive less j -mil- 
lion litres has tended in favour of the smaller sodeties since 1890 when fimull 
holdings began to take an increasing share in co-operative organisations. 
An instance of this is the Federation of Stuttgart, with co-operative dairies 
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for the most part small, which in 1914 for the first time furnished data to 
the statistics of the National Federation. 

Table XIV shows this tendency’- during the last nine j'ears. 


Table XIV. — Quantity of Milk received annuoUy by Co-operative Societies 
which furnished Returns, 


Number of co-operative dairies ubkli received less Number of cu-operative dairies vhicli received 
than 1,000,000 litres (or kg) of milk per annum morethani,ooo,ooo]itres(orkg)ofim]kperannum 




from 

from 

from 

from 

M 

from 

from 

irom 

irom 

more 

J 


less 

100,000 

250,000 

500,000 

750,000 

lii 

tJ 

ito 2 

I to 2 

3 to* 

4to5 

thans 

^ H » 
3 5*3 

Years 

than 

100,000 

to 

to 

to 

to 

§■ 3*6 

glo 

mil¬ 

mil¬ 

mil¬ 

mil¬ 

mil¬ 



250,000 

500,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 


lions 

lions 

lions 

lions 

lions 

•a 


1910 

51 

156 

265 

226 

198 

49-5 

535 

cog 

G8 

39 

18 

50.5 

X911 

03 

203 

278 

226 

207 

52.3 

527 

21S 

76 

45 

26 

47.7 

1912 

82 

221 

287 

229 

206 

53-0 

546 

226 

69 

37 

*7 

47.0 

1913 

80 

194 

249 

2X2 

180 

54*S 

451 

164 

73 

36 

28 

45-2 

1914 

5* 

179 

27. 

185 

192 

53-7 

442 

172 

72 

43 

18 

46.3 

1915 

07 

355 

339 

2X2 

173 

60.8 

432 

167 

69 

30 

31 

39-2 

1916 

76 

329 

375 

258 

172 

66.3 

410 

X20 

45 

X9 

2X 

33-7 

1917 

114 

319 

' 356 

229 

185 

70.5 

347 

00 

39 

13 

14 

29.5 

1918 

106 

320 

346 

260 

191 

73-1 

322 

67 

35 

13 

IZ 

26.9 


Thus in 1910 the co-operati^’e societies with a supply of more than one 
million litres of milk per annum were 50.5 per cent., those with a smaller 
supply 49.5 per cent,, and these two groups were of nearly equal numerical 
importance. But in 1918 the proportion of smaller societies had already 
risen to 73.1 per cent, of the whole, and that of the larger societies had 
fallen to 26.9 per cent. 

Statistics are not available as to the number of dairy cows belonging 
to members or to other farmers who supply milk to the co-operative dairies. 
It is certain that during the w'ar there was a diminution, for the census of 
cattle for 1913 showed in comparison with that of 1914 a falling off in the 
number of dairy cows of 3.1 per cent., that is, from 11,320,992 on i Decem¬ 
ber 1914 to 10,970,009 on I December 1915 (i). 

Table X\" shows the number of cow’s possessed by all the members and 
milk-suppliers of the co-operative dairies which sent in returns on the 
subject during the war j^ears. 


(i) See the International Repoit and Agncultiual Statistics of the Internatioxial 
Institute of Agriculture, September 1916, page 560. 
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Tabie XV. — Xnmber of Coh-'S (ro:ned by Milk Suppliers of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Dairies belonging to the Viiriotis Federations tvluch Furnished Re¬ 
turns on the S >1 feet during the War. 


Ftfl^rations 


Number ox co>operati\c dairies 
for which the d^ies are available 


Number of cows owned by membeis 
and milk-suppliers 
of theae co-operative dairies 


J14 1915 1916 iji 7 1918 1914 1915 19*6 , 1917 1918 


]QaSt Prussia. S 

Pomerania. — 

Pcaen 1 .. 15 

SiTys^ a —• 

Schleawig-Holsteiti . . 79 

Hano\er. 39 

Westpiialii. 32 

Khenisn Prussia 30 

Bavana. z6i 

Saxci3. — 

WurtteiabeT:». — 

Bader. 80 

Hcbae. Z3 

M^ldLnbdTj .... zoS 

O^denbur;;!. za 

Total ... 397 


7 

5 

13 

14 

10,335 

-- 

137 

— 

— 

— 

13 

z8 

21 

— 

10,635 

— 

— 

9 

z8 

— 

53 

— 

— 

— 

32*874 

43 

70 

79 

47 

36>705 

z8 

16 

29 

41 

29,090 

3S 

40 

46 

38 

21,598 

— 

153 

139 

Z2t 

44*746 

- 

8 

z 6 

z8 

— 

200 

— 

— 

— 


- 

— 

98 

97 

I 3 , 8 z 8 

- 

3 

S 

6 

X2,goz 

102 

X09 

H 

M 

III 

67,393 

14 

Z 2 

15 

23 

24,303 

488 

591 

585 

537 

304,678 


6,004 

7,171 

14,906 

15,950 

— 

119,300 

— 

— 

10,002 

I3484I 

16,397 

— 

— 

— 

6,775 

20,139 

20.548 

— 

-- 

— 

30402 

54,534 

67,618 

44,079 

17449 

14,788 

25,179 

46406 

17,158 

22,926 

23,773 

18,976 


40436 

41,214 

37,764 


4,817 

16,674 

895 

48.874 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16,093 

17,019 

— 

8,700 

10,516 

7,997 

64,803 

67,651 

69,186 

66,350 

29,130 

26,263 

28,077 

42,846 


244,370 380.070 338408 318,421 


Table !Sr\T ^ag. 767) gives the quantities of inilk supplied to the 
co-operative dairies belonging to various federations. In these figures the 
cream is included with the milk. 

It will be seen from Table X\T that in the first year of the war both 
the number of dairies that furnished particulars, and" the amount of milk 
received by them rose considerably as compared with the year 1914, but im¬ 
mediately after, even in the second j’ear, a diminution began which con¬ 
tinued through the whole period of the war. In the fourth year the number 
of co-operative dairies which furnished returns almost reached that of 1914, 
but the quantitj' of milk supplied was much diminished, a third in round 
numbers, from 2,164,940,339 litres in 1914 to 1,348,399,386 litres in 1918. 
The utilization of milk according toco-operative systems was more exten¬ 
sively practised in the pro\fince of Saxony, in Hanover, Pomerania, etc., 
and least extensively in the Federations of Nassau, Kurhessen, Alsace- 
Ivorraine, etc. 

The average annual quantity per co-operative dairy of milk supplied, 
taking all the districts of the federations, is shown in Table XVH 
(page 768). 
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Table — Average Annual Qitaniity of Milk per Co-operaMve Dairy 

tor aU the Federations, 


Yetir- Kilogiammes or litres 

1914 . 1,308,972 

1915 . 1.156,497 

1916 . 958,053 

1917 . 868,284 

1918 . 803,695 


Thus the average quantity ot milk per co-operative society steadily 
diminished during the wa_, from year to year. WTiile the greatest fall in 
the pre-war period was from 1903 to 1904, to the amount of 83,000 kilogram¬ 
mes, it was 153,000 kilogrammes from 1914 to 1915, 198,000 from 1915 to 
1916, 90,000 from 1916 to 1917, and 64,000 trom 1917 to 1918. The effect 
ot the war on the co-operative dairies is clearly e\ident from these fig¬ 
ures. 

The milk supplied to the co-operative dairies the most part manufac¬ 
tured into butter and other products and only a very small quantity was 
sold as whole milk. But in the case of some federations, for instance those 
of Baden and the Kingdom of Saxony, the co-operative sale of milk was 
nearh^ half of the whole business transacted. In the districts of Posen I, 
Westphalia and Kurhessen nearly a quarter of the milk supplied was dis¬ 
posed of by direct sale. The milk not sold as such, except an inconsiderable 
quantity used for cheese-making and other purposes, was devoted to butter 
making. The data as to the quantity of milk emploj^ed in cheese-making 
are very incomplete, so that it is impossible to form a perfect idea of the ex¬ 
tent of the cheese industry among the co-operative dairies, on the basis 
of the statistics available. But to present an approximate idea of the posi¬ 
tion of the chee^ factories we give the figures contained in Table X^TII 
(page 769), with the names of the federations which supplied them. 

As we have said, it is impossible to draw' general conclusions from 
Table XVIII. It is nevertheless interesting to compare the quantities of milk 
used in cheese-making in the first and the fourth year of the war. It will 
be seen that in the fourth year the quantity' used was almost double that of 
the first, while the number of societies had in the meantime slightly increased 
but only by about one-sixth. Other things remaining unchanged the 
hypothesis seems well founded that cheese-making, the most perfect form 
of utilizing milk from a technical point of \’i€w, was desirable during the 
war, even economically, in conformity with the radical change in the econo¬ 
mic life of the country*, and therefore its production was increased in the 
co-operative dairies. 

For butter making the opposite is true, and the quantity diminished 
from year to year, as shown in Table XIX ^age 770). 








Tablb XVIII. - QmntUy of MUk U'^ed in Chcesc-makinn in the Vinious PedcrahoHs. 
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The constant falKng off in the amount of butter produced, which dur¬ 
ing the last 5"ears of peace was caused b}’ the want of fodder, and the in¬ 
creased sale of fresh milk, was intensified in the war period in consequence 
of altered circumstances. The quantity of butter diminished from year to 
year both absolutely and rdatively. In the fourth year of the war, during 
which the number of co-operative dairies which furnished returns respecting 
their production of butter, exceeded by 200 that of the last year of peace, 
the production of butter w-as less by 28 millions of kilogrammes, or one third, 
as compared with the last year of peace, and the average production per 
dairy fell at the same time from 56,625 to 28,704 kilogrammes, about half 
the pre-war average. With such a remarkable and continuous decline in 
butter-making, not compensated either by cheese making or the sale of 
fresh milk, the prospects of the co-operative dairies are not particulrrly en¬ 
couraging. 


§ 4, Financial results of co-operative dairies. 

Though the data which illustrate the financial position of the co-op¬ 
erative dairies can by no means be considered complete, yet we furnish 
them because in connection with what we have hitherto stated, they may 
be useful in aiding us to form an opinion on the position of co-operative 
dairies. Table XX shows the profits and losses, and the excess of assets 
over liabilities, or of liabilities over assets, during the war 3'’ears. 


Table XX. — Profits and Losses of Co-oi>erativc Dairies, 


Yeats 

1 Number 
of dames 

iTtftlrtTig 

neither 

1 profit 

1 nor lobS 

1 


Profits 



Losses 


Number 
of dairies 
makiiig 
profits 

Amount 

of 

profits 

Average 

profits 

per 

dairy 

Number 

of 

dairies 

making 

losses 

Amount 

of 

1 > 5 ses 

Average 

loss 

per dairy 




martr^ 

marks 


marks 

marks 

1914 . . 

422 

1,073 

4^66,0911 

4.256 

1 

202 

5*34*4 

2,592 

1915 . . 

405 

958 

3,605,823 

3.764 

203 

447.5*4 

2,209 

1916 . 

425 

1,451 

5.2*3.83* 

3.600 

1 271 

648,975 

2,395 

1917 • • 

. . 406 

1,070 

3.378.419 

3.157 

198 

472,768 

2,388 

19x8. 

• • 234 

1,246 

3.143.906 

2.523 

1 301 

481,158 

1.995 


Owing to the variation in the number of co-operative dairies taken into 
consideration in the different years, no general conclusion can be drawn 
from Table XX. But it is remarkable that while the average loss per so¬ 
ciety remains during the war years almost at the same figure except for 
certain oscillations, yet the average profit per dairy shows a strong and 
uninterrupted downward tendency, diminishing from 4,256 marks in 19x4 
to 2,523 marks in 1918, the last year of the war. 
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Tc sum up, we may state that the co-operative dairies, throughthe 
retrograde movement of the entire rm\k production of the country, and the 
remarkable reduction of the quantity of milk supplied, have suffered very 
seriously during the war, and were placed in a very difficult position, in 
fact passed through an economic crisis. We shall have occasion to explain 
in future issues how and by what means this crisis was overcome. 


mSCELLAXEOrS INFORMATION REEiATIXG OF CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

FRANCE. 

I. THB DEVBI,OPiIENr OF CO-OPERATIVE DISTREBUTnE SOCIETIES IN COUN¬ 
TRY DISTRICTS. — Uaction cooperMive. Paris, 2 October, 1920. 

The National Federation of Co-operative Distributive Societies, which 
has recently held meetings at Strasburg, has decided to carry on actively the 
development of co-operative organization in country and agricultural 
districts and recommends the following means to this end: 

{A) As far as district societies and federations are concerned: 

(1) District societies should do their best to assist country con¬ 
sumers towards co-operative buying, either by setting up branches in rural 
centres, or by organizing services of motor lorries or messengers, or by 
other methods of orgamzation suitable to local conditions. The rules of 
responsible management and interest in results already in operation in the 
stationaiy’ branches are equally applicable to the mobile branches. 

(2) The establishment of country branches (stationary or mobile) 
should followed as soon as possible hy the establishment of couhtry 
sections so that the country co-operators may be able effectively to take 
part, either directly or by delegates, in the whole administrative and 
educational life of co-operation: 

(3) District societies must do their best to use local agricultural 
produce so as to do away with middlemen b}’ means of the organization of 
co-operative exchanges. The district societies should keep the wholesale 
warehouses informed of any agricultural produce in excess of local needs. 

{4) Countiy sections should be made use of, like the towm ones... 
for the co-operative use of the people's savings, which will thus be assured 
not only of safe and remunerative investment, but will also be applied in 
satisf5'ing the needs of the depositors under their own contiol. 

(B) As regards the wholesale warehouse: 

(r) In order that the district societies may develop in the country, 
it is indispensable that the wholesale warehouse should give special atten¬ 
tion to the needs of country purchasers, and should organize itself so as to 
supply the district societies with the artides which satisfy these needs, taking 
into consideration the different tastes and habits of the various districts. 

The wholesale warehouse should make a special effort to produce or 
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ptirchase co-operatively the mantifactured articles most used in the country 
districts (woollen and cotton goods, millinery, mercery, clothes, shoes, sa¬ 
bots, hardware, etc.); 

(2) As regards articles needed for agriculture, as distinguished from 
domestic requisites, such as seeds, fertilizers, agricultural implements and 
machinery and cattle feeds, the warehouse should be prepared to assist agri¬ 
cultural organizations in a spirit of co-operation and not of competition; 

(3) The wholesale warehouse should also give preference in the pur¬ 
chase of its supplies to the organizations formed for the manufacture and 
sale of agricultural products, provided always that this is done in such man¬ 
ner as to be of advantage to both parties and that the general interest of the 
consumers is not sacrificed to the particular interest of any dass of producers. 
By this concerted action they will eliminate commerdal parasitism and 
perfect the selection, manufacture and distribution of agricultural products. 

At the same time the wholesale warehouse should continue its efforts 
to promote farms directl5’ dependent on co-operative sodeties taking into 
account the experience of foreign wholesale sodeties, espedally those of 
England and Switzerland. These farms should be organized on the best 
technical lines and should insure to the workers employed on them proper 
living conditions and wages equal to the highest wages in the district. 
Prizes for economy and good returns should be given in forms appropriate 
to each dass of worker, 

(C) As regards the National Federation: 

(1) The National Federation should avail itself of every opportu¬ 
nity arising out of its relations with agricultural organizations to explain 
to them the consumers’ point of view and the conditions for effective 
collaboration in the interests of all parties: 

(2) The Technical Bureau of the Federation should organize a per¬ 
manent inquiry into the devdopment of co-operative distribution in the 
country districts, also into the devdopment of agricultural organizations 
for purchase and sale, and generally, into the economic rdations between 
the towns and the country, and the rdations between the rural household 
and mercantile economy on the one hand and co-operative economy on 
the other band. 

Since the National Federation is to present a spedal report to the 
next Congress on the results obtained by the application of the foregoing 
resolutions, we shall have occasion ro refer again to the question. 


2 . RAII^WAY COMPA2OTS AND TBB DEVEI^OPMBNT OF AGRICUDTURAI, CO-OPB- 
RATION. — Bulletin mensud de la SociHi cetiirale d^agrlciOtufe de la Sacote. Cbamhtcy, 
X5 S^ember 1920. 

The Paiis-I/yon-Medit6rranee Railway Company has just adopted 
the follcywir^ measures in favour of the co-operative daeese factories of 
Savoy, of Haute-Savoie, of the Ain, of Jura and of Doubs. It will grant: 
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1. A subsidj" of 2,000 francs to each of the first twelve co-operative 
cheese factories btrilt during 1920 and 1921, having modem tnachinerj’^ and 
methods suited to producing first-class cheeses, in the departments of 
Savoy, Haute-Savoie, xAin, Jura and Doubs. 

2. Within a limit of 10,000 francs, a subsidy of 50 % of the expenses 
incurred up to a maximum of 1,000 francs, to those co-operative cheese 
factories already working in the same departments and for the same per 
iod, which shall make such changes in their bmldings and plant as will 
enable them to produce first-class cheeses. 

The sums thus awarded shall be paid after the completion of the work 
of installation or improvement and after it has been examined by couj- 
petent persons appointed by the company. 

SWBDKSr. 

CO-OPERATirTS DAIRIES IN loib. — SVERIGES OFFICIELLA STATISTS: Mejerthan- 
TE5 IXG ^ 191S Av xrxGi.. STAnsrxcA CENTRAiiBYRAN. Stockholm, 1920. 

Since 1890 short statistics of dairy produce have appealed every five 
year*- in the " Publications of the Roy^ Ministry of Agriculture. " These 
statistics have been considerabty extended and modified since 1913, Ac¬ 
cording to a Royal order anyone engaged in dairying must send in statis¬ 
tical returns of business every year. From these returns statistics must 
be compiled and published by the Central Statistical Office. 

The dairies are divided into four different categories. The co-opcra- 
tivt dairies are associations of milk producers for the utilization of their 
own milk and sometimes of milk supplied to them by other producers, as 
well as for the sale of dairy produce on behalf of the members. The 
estate dairies are those where the milk is produced either entirely or for* 
the most part on farms belonging to the producer. The milk-piiftJtasin% 
dairies handle milk and cream which they buy from the producers. Be¬ 
tween these two last cat^ories are the estate and milk-purchasing dairies i 
these handle the milk produced in their own farms and, in still larger quan¬ 
tities, milk purchased from outside sources. The number of these (Mer- 
ent sorts of dairies, in town and country, amounted in 1918 to: 


Co-operative dairies. ...... 

Countiy 

522 

Town 

33 

Total 

555 

Estate dairies. 

257 

I 

258 

Estate and milk-purchasing dairies 

145 

I 

146 

Purchasing dairies. 

493 

43 

536 

Total 191S. 

1417 

78 

1495 

» • 1917 . 

1.652 

no 

1,762 

» 1916 . 

1,587 

III 

1,698 

* ms . 

1.554 

109 

1.663 

» 1914 . 

1,521 

106 

’ 1.627 

♦ 1913 . 

1.537 

113 

1,650 
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The number of suppliers of milk to the dairies amounted to 88,355, 
of whom 59,891 supplied milk to the co-operative dairies, and 28,464 
supplied the other dairies. The staff of the dairies amounted to 4,450 
individuals, comprising 1917 men and 2,533 women. 

The quantity and value of milk and cream supplied to*the dairies is 


shown below: 


anik 


Cieaxti 


'Weight 
(1000 kgs.) 

Value 

(Crowns) 

Weighr" 
(1000 kgs.) 

Valoe 

(Crowns) 

Co-operative dairies 

370,024 

99,709,403 

1,278 

1,642,879 

Other dairies . . . 

301,389 

58.374,107 

73 

98.091 

Total 1918 .... 

571.413 

138.083,510 

T.351 

1,740,970 

> 1917 .... 

931.998 

165,305.579 

1.384 

1,806,335 

> 1916 .... 

1,124,929 

148,998,068 

1,330 

x, 037.463 

» 1915 .... 

1,066,586 

122,247,065 

1.227 

910.414 

> 1914 .... 

1,238,669 

112,749,732 

1,696 

1,082,800 

> 1913 .... 

1,274,108 

111,669,123 

3.198 

2,235,523 


The average price of milk was 26.9 ore per kg. in the co-operative dair¬ 
ies and 29.0 ore per kg, in the other dairies. The reason for the lower 
price in the co-operative dairies is that they often return the skim-milk 
and buttermilk to the suppliers, either free or at a very low price. 

The quantity and value of the dairy produce for the year 1918 are shown 
in the table on page 775. 

Whole milk is sold in much smaller proportions in co-operative dairies 
than in other dairies. Out of 1,000 kilogrammes of milk and cream received 
the co-operative dairies sell 237 kg. as milk and the other^dairies 
261.1 kg. There is also a marked difference in this regard between the coun¬ 
try and town dairies. The latter often deal principally in milk and only sell 
a small proportion of it in other forms. The former are chiefly concerned 
with the manufacture of milk products. 

The average sale-price of skim-milk was 35 ore per kg. in the co-oper¬ 
ative dairies and 33.7 ore in the other dairies. The dilerence between 
the price per kg. of whole milk received and that of the whole milk sold 
(i. e. the dairies^ profit) was 8.1 ore in the co-operative dairies and 4.7 
ore in other dairies. 

Relatively much more butter has been made in the co-operative dair¬ 
ies than in the other ones: in the former it has amounted to 21.5 kg. 
of butter per i ,000 kg. of milk and cream received, in other dairies it has only 
amounted to 12.6 kg. of butter. In co-operative dairies it took, on an aver¬ 
age, 35.7 kg. of whole milk to make i kg. of butter ; in the other dairies 
it took 26.6 kg. of milk. In all about 276 millions of kilogrammes of whole 
milk have been used in butter making. The average^rice of a kilogramme 
of butter w'as 537 ore. 

As regards cheese, the quantity produced was 
cream cheese, 1,413,615 kg of half cream cheese and 147,836 kgs. of skim- 
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milk chee>e. the respective piice^ being 31&, 233 and 177 ore per kg. The 
co-operative dairies make 2b kg. of cheese per 1,000 kg. of milk and cream 
received, against 24.*» kg. made by the other dairies. The total amount 
of milk used in cheese-making amounted to about 51 million kg. of whole 
milk and 12* million kg uf .skim-milk. 


QiUhfity and VuIhl of Uie Produce of the Dairies in 191&. 


Co^qperative Dairies i Total Dairies 

Dames I 


Wefe^t Weight I WdWit 

|I,O00 (1,000 j (1,000 

(tjjookg. Cl,000 kg) (1.000 kg) ^ 


Whole ndlk sold. ^9,227 

Cream sold. 16,739 

Butter. 8,089 

Curds. 7 

Cheese. 1,285 

Milk dedviatlves.. . — 

Sldm-milk returned free of cost 

to suppliers. 54.772 

Skim-milk sold to suppliers. . 114,1x6 

Sfatn-milk suld to other people 53,056 

Skim-milk used for cattle raising 317 

Butter-milk. 13.481 

. 6,497, 


Tbial 1918 . . . 

1917 • • - 

1916 . . - 

1915 - • ‘ 

1914 . . . 

1913 - - ■ 


31.200 

54,265 

18,277 

143,512 

49,477 

21,770 

7,046 

9,130 

33.785 

30,900 

43,676 

2.550 

13.498 

10,639 

57,174 

£S 

42 

179 

51' 

207 

3.310 

5,157 

14.253 

6,442 

17,563 

— 

368 

1 

1,115 

36S| 

1,115 

2.574 

1 

1.944 

92 

56,716 

* 2,666 

5.323 

39,846 

1.413 

143.962 

6,736 

8,200 

30.368 

4.500' 

83,422! 

12,700 

15 

5,553 

358 

5,870 

373 

i,T 39 

4.175 

332 

17,656 

1.471 

14S 

32.819 

817 

39,316' 

965 

117.3&3 

— 

63,964 


181,347 

122,649 

1 

68,012 


190,661 

112,566 


■59,835 


172,401 

81.913, 

— 

59.888' 


141,801 

75,044 

— 

54.137 


129,181 

73.355 

— 

56.484I 

- 1 

129.839 


There is an essential difference between the co-operative dairies and 
the ^ther^ in the use that they make of skim-milk. The co-operative dair¬ 
ies return 24.6 ^0 of if gratuitously to the suppliers, and sell 51.3 % 
of it to them at a low price; the other dairies only give back 2.9 to the 
suppliers and sell to them 44 °o- for the rest of the skim-milk, the 
co-operative dairies sell 23.9 % to the public and keep 0.2 % for stock 
rearing ; in the other dairies the corresponding quantities are respect¬ 
ively 44.S °o 8-2 ^o- price per kg. was on an average 4.7 ore to 
suppliers and 15.2 ore to the public: for the stock rearing purposes the 
price was 6.3 ore per kg. 
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The total expenses of the co-operative dairies amounted to 
13*609,588 crows i, e. 36 crowns 15 ore per 1,000 kc,, of milk and cream 
received 


SWITZSRLA2ST>. 

I. THE SWISS CENTRAL BUTTER CONTROL — VAgncolto,e Ttcmese, Vear LH, 
No 22. Lugano, 5 June 1920. 

The Swiss Central Association of Mlk Producers has instituted the 
S^viss Central Butter Control, not to be confounded with the Central Fedeial 
Milk OflSce, now no longer in existence, which was carried on by the 
Confederation during the critical period of the butter supply in Switzerland. 

The institution of this new Central Control was necessar3’ in order 
to avoid a sudden fall in the price of milk and of its products, a fail which 
might be expected as the result of a congestion of the Swiss market, owing 
to the high rate of exchange, which prevents exportation of cattle and milk 
products. 

The Swiss Central Butter Control is instituting sectional centres in 
every part of Switzerland; it pro\ides for the utilization at fair prices of 
.all the butter produced in Switzerland, but in no case bdow the cost of 
production or bdow its intrinsic value; it organizes the wholesale purchase 
and the regular distribution of the butter, and has the exclusive manage¬ 
ment of the importation and exportation of butter. 

In a word, it endeavours to organize the whole production of butter 
in Switzerland, and to regulate this branch of trade. 

All these tasks are facilitated for the Central Control in question by 
the fact that the Swiss Association of JVIitk Producers enjoys the mord 
support of the federal authorities, which thus concur in securing to Switz¬ 
erland a regular supply of butter, and contribute also to the prosperity 
of the stock fanning and milk industry of the country. 

The sectional centres which the Central Swiss Control institutes every¬ 
where collect the butter brought by the producers, whether organized or 
not, and form it into blocks of a uniform size in order that it may be sent to 
the market in one single shape; in their turn the sectional centres receive 
from the Central Control aH the butter needed for supplying the Canton. 

The sectional centres are composed of all the organized producers of 
milk, and all others who apply for admission. They have no direct inten¬ 
tion of making profit; if there should be profit it is d[\rided among the pro¬ 
ducers themsdves in the form of bonuses, either in proportion to the quant¬ 
ities of butter and milk sent in, or for the improvement of the manufac¬ 
ture of butter. 


2. GRANTS MADE BY THE CONEEDERATION TO AGRICULTURAL AVOCATIONS 
IN 1919. — Rapport du Conskcl fiIdi&ral sur sa gestion en 1919. D^paxtement 
de rtomomie publique. Fertile Fidirale, Vd. II, No. 20. Berne, 15 May 1920. 

In 1919 the Federation was able to paj’ the whole amount of its grants 
to the agricultural associations of the countrj". 
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The associations in question and the grants made to them were as 
follow ‘ 


Fr. 


(i; S'wiss Agricultural Society. 34»572 

(2] Federation of the Agricultural Societies of 

Romance Switzerland. 16,693 

(3) Agricultural Sodetj" of the Canton of Ticino 5^344 

{4) Swiss Society of Alpine Economy. 7 * 7^5 

(5) Swiss Horticultural Society. i3>o86 


The Swiss Peasants’ Union obtained the federal grant in the usua 
proportions, viz. 40,000 fr., of which 23,000 were for the Secretariate and 
15,000 for the inquiry into the yidid of farms in Switzerland. 

Besides this, foundation subsidies of 500 to 600 fr. each were granted 
to sis new seed-sdection societies to the amount of 3,100 fr. To six other 
syndicates of seed sdectors grants were made for the purchase of machines 
and instruments for the cleaning and sdection of grain to a total amount 
of 16,153 fr- 






Part II: insurance and Thrift 


MISCEI/LANEOUS INFORMATION REI/ATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 


I. THE I^GE MUTUAL UVB STOCK INSTJIIA 27 CE COMPA^rES IN 1919. -L’Ar- 
tus. Paris, 17 October 1920. 

Whilst the French local mutual live stock insurance societies number 
503,056 members and insure stock to the value of 649,179,705 fr., the large 
mutual live stock insurance companies have only a comparatively small 
importance. The increase in risks covered in 1919 seems to depend 
rather on increased value per head insured than on real extension of business. 
Some of the companies have refused to send in returns, so that it is impos¬ 
sible for us to give the total results. We think it advisable, however to 
publish the following figures, which we take from the Argus : 


I. Numbers of Persons Insured by the Large Companies, 


Avenir. 

Retail. 

Bon laboureur . 

Cultivateurs reunis . 

Federation des agriculteuis fran9ais. . . . 

Garantie f6derale. 

Matemdle . 

Mutudle Hippique Franqaise.. 

MutueHe Percheronne. 

Prevoyante. 


1918 

1919 

12,000 

12,150 

406 

390 

3.458 

3,521 

2.349 

? 

3.533 

4,053 

6.940 

? 

460 

435 

? 

p 

11.969 

13,090 

800 

850 












Business done in 1919 


780 
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2. Values UvsuftL 


Avemr. 

X912 

41,267,142 fr. 

I 3 M 

51,829,162 fr. 

Betail. 

359.50^ 

375.877 

Bon laboureur. 

8.587.9S5 

13,786,710 

Cultivateur reunis. 

2,896,348 

P 

Federation des agriculteurs 
frangais. 

6,357,830 

11,683,409 

Garantie fcderale . . . 

19,511,400 

p 

Matemelle. 

1.579,105 

1*963*385 

Mutuelle Hippique frangaise. 

P 


Mutuelle Percheronne . . . 

16,697,550 

24,079,320 

Prevoyante. 

1,418,715 

2,500,000 


The statistics tor 1919 are still more incomplete. The Caisse Centrale 
(Bordeaux), the Caisse des Proprietaires (Paris), the Cultivateurs reimis 
(Nantes), the Garantie Mutiielle d'lHiers (Chartres), VUnion Bcancerojtne 
(Pithiviers) and VUnioji Centrale (Bordeaux) have not sent in anj’ returns, 
and the figures sent in by the other societies are very incomplete. We 
reproduce (page 780) those that the Ar^us was able to obtain. 

* * 


2. HAin INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1919. — Le Moniteur des AssHra 7 tces. Parib, 15 
October, 1920. 

In France there are two Hail Insurance Companies: UAheille and 
La Conjiance. The total receipts of these two companies in 1919 amounted 
to 15,510,255 francs, made up as follows: 


Premiums '.13,632,168 fr. 

Policies, amendments of policies, and miscd- 

laneous. 1,437,960 fr. 

Interest on investments. 440,127 fr. 


Total . . . 15,510,255 it^ 

The total expenditure amounted to 12,686,577 fr., as follows: 


Compensation paid. 5*664,537 fr. 

Commissions and general expenses. . . . 7,022,010 fr. 


Total . . . 12,686,577 fr. 
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The profit thus amounted to 2,823,678 fr. This is the highest figure 
reached since 1900 as the ioUovring table shows : 

Receipts and Expenditure of Hail Insurance Companies 
from 1900 to 1919. 


Yeais 

Recdpis 

Expenditure 

of receipts 
over es.p&idltare 

of espenditure 
over receipts 


Ir. 

fr. 

fr. 

1 

fr. 

igoo. 

5,141,006 

4.446.968 

694,038 


1901. 

5.363.047 

4.376,376 i 

1 986,671 


1902. 

4.933.996 

4073,143 

360,853 


1903. 

5.337.309 

3.047.575 

2,289,734 


iW . 

4.978.653 

3,047,950 

1,930,702 


1905. 

4.890.583 

4.374,6561 

515,927 ' 


1906. 

5.433.254 

3.315.379 

2,116,675 


1907. 

5,130,479 

3,395,307 

1,735,172 1 


1908.. 

5.163,141 

5,623,830 

— 1 

460,689 

1909.1 

5,389.904 

3,859.008 

1 1.430,896 


1910. 

5,801,686 - 

4 ./ 20 . 95 I 

, 1.080,735 


191Z. 

6,016,991 

4,649.758 

1,367.233 


.. 

6,900,100 

5,190,530 

1 1,709,370 


1913. 

8.027,136 

6,351.689 

1,675.447 


1914. 

8.S95.522 

7.436,647 

1-458,8751 


1918 - . . 

13^464,776 

11,768.374 

1,696.453 


1919. 

15.510,355 

12,686,577 

1 3,823,6781 


Totals - . . 

116.375.s32 

92,863,618 

23,873,9081 

460,689 


iTAi^y. 




I. ilUTUAI, AGSlCUI/rxiBJOi, INSURANCE SOCIETIES. — Circular dated- 30 April 
1920 issued by tbe Ufficio Tecmco delle Assicurazioni pnvatc of the Ministry of labour 
and Social Insuiaiioe. 

Mutual agricultural insurance societies, which indemnify farmers 
against loss either to the goods employed in production or to the fruits 
©f their labour, are a verj^ powerful aid to national production. The State 
has, therefore, thought it desirable to issue special measures so as to en¬ 
courage the formation of these societies. The measures taken with this 
object, the Decree-I^aw of 3 September 1919, Xo. 1752, and the Regulations 
of 26 February 1920, Xo. 271, which lay down the rules for its application 
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were given in our issue of Jul}-. A cixcnlar of 30 April of tHs year issued 
by the “Technical Office 01 Private Insurance*' (Ufficio tecnico dtlu 
assicurazioni private) calls the farmers’ attention to this important matter 
In the first place it declares that the societies dealt with by the Decree must 
be mutual societies and must, in their working, have strict regard to the 
principles of mutual insurance; each society must, moreover, confine its 
operations to a commune, or part of one, and must not be worked for 
profit. 

The mutual character of the societies which implies control by 
the members over one another, the limited sphere of action which makes 
such control effective and the exclusion of profit-making, justify the 
facilities granted by the law and assure the attainment of the ends in viev. 

The mutual societies are incorporated hy decree of the prefect, which 
is published gratuitously together with the rules. 

Documents relating to the formation and the working of the societies 
are exempt from registration fees and stamp duty and sums allocated to 
the resen’e funds are exempt from income tax. 

A fund of 20o,oo^» liras has been placed at the disposal of the ^Minister 
of Dabour and Social Insurance so as to enable him to assist in the form¬ 
ation of these societies, to provide for their initial expenses, to promote 
competitions and to grant subsidies. 

The mutual insurance societies are recommended to form themselves 
into federations, which shall enter into relations either with the ZSTational 
Insurance Institute or with private companies. This is necessary in order 
to insure the development of the small mutual insurance societies on the 
lines contemplated by the law, and also to prevent that their working should 
be rendered precarious or impossible by their restricted sphere of action. 

By article 2 of the Decree-Daw, a Commission is set up in each pro¬ 
vince consisting of the Director of the Itinerant Professorship of Agri¬ 
culture and of two expert members, one nominated by the !!Minister of 
Agriculture and one by the jMinister of Labour. These Commissions assist 
the prefects in business relating to the mutual insurance societies, look 
after the interests of such societies and help to promote them. The instruc¬ 
tions for this end are interesting. The fact that the Director of the Itin¬ 
erant Professorship of Agriculture has a seat on the Commission insures 
the necessary knowledge as to the agricultural conditions of the province. 
But since a knowledge of the agricultursd environment is not alone suffi¬ 
cient to insure the best results from the Commission, means must be taken 
to pro^dde the necessary knowledge ot other highly important aspects of 
the question. Thus it is indispensable that an expert in insurance ques¬ 
tions should be on the Commission, The Circular above mentioned suggests 
that the third member of the Commission should be a live stock expert, 
or an expert in the organization of mutual or co-operative societies deal¬ 
ing with agriculture. Since the most important question at the moment is 
that of live stock insurance, in favour of which an active propaganda has 
been carried on for years, it is hdd that one of the experts should be 
the veterinary <?uTgeon of the province. 
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Suchc'Jiniiussions havealread?- been established in many pro\inces. The 
Decree of 2 September 191Q, which is of such vital interest to Italian 
farmers, is thus already’ beginning to have practical results, as to which 
we shall keep our readers informed. 


2. INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS DURING AGRICUI^TURAX WORK. — De- 
CBETO-LEGGE 23 AGOSTO I«yI7, N. I450, CONCEESENTE PROWEDIMENTI PER L’ASSICIT- 
RAZZOSE OBEtlGATORI^ CONTRO GU EtEORTUKI SUL LAVORO DT AGRICOLTURA. — RbGO- 
lAMENTO APPROVATO COX DECRETO LUOGOXENEXZIAIE 21 XOVEMBRE 1918, X. 1889, 
PER L’E^CXTZIOXE Z>£L DECRBTO-LEGGE. 

In speaking of compulsory insurance against accidents during agricul¬ 
tural work, introduced by the Decree-I/aw' of 23 August igiy.No. 1450, which 
came into force on i May 1919 (i), we drew attention to the rules for the 
assessment of compensation for accidents, so as to insure impartiality in 
the decisions. This delicate task was taken away from the insuring in¬ 
stitution and handed over to special Assessment Committees composed of 
a president, nominated by the insuring institution, a representative of the 
landowners and farmers and a representative of the workers, appointed 
by the [Ministry according to the advice of the organizations of the respec¬ 
tive classes. We saw further that controversies relating to compensa¬ 
tion or accidents were submitted for decision, not to the ordinary magis¬ 
trates, but to special tribunals, known as Arbitration Commissions and 
composed of five members: one judge, two doctors not employed by the 
insurance institution, one representative of the persons subject to compul¬ 
sory insurance and one representative of the insured persons. The Com¬ 
mission decides all controversies as to the right to the compensation grant¬ 
ed by the law and as to the payment and distribution of it to those con¬ 
cerned. The decisions of such Commissioiis can be appealed against, in 
controversies of great importance, before a Central Commission established 
in Rome, presided over by a Councillor of the Court of Cassation and com¬ 
posed on the same lines as the local commissions. In order to prevent ab¬ 
uses of the same kind as have arisen in connection with industrial accidents, 
experts retained by either side are not permitted to give evidence before 
the Arbitration Commissions or the Central Commission. The interests 
of the parties can only be entrusted to IstiUiU di Pairmiato e di Assisienza 
of which, owing to the importance of their work, we tliinlr it well to give 
some account. 

The object of the Istitnti di Patfonato di e Assisienza is to " render as¬ 
sistance to workmen who have met with accidents during work or to their 
dependants. ” They can apply for recognition by the ^dinister of I^abour 


(i) See article in oar issue of RE^cii 1919. 
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on presentation ot the documents relating to their formation, 
their rules, and a statement of the conditions upon which they render 
their services, showing the amount of remuneration which they receive 
or declaring that their services are given gratuitously. The approved 
Institutes are authorized to carry out all necessary acts towards the ful¬ 
filment of their aims, they can take legal action to safeguard the rights 
of workers who meet with accidents during w'ork, or the dependants of 
such workers. If such an Institute does not exist in the district of an}” 
Arbitration Commission, the ^linister must provide for its formation. 
He has the power to order inspections to be made oi the approved Institutes 
and to revoke the approval of such as do not act up to the object for w’hich 
they were founded, or which act in a manner contrary to the conditions 
by which they are regulated, The revocation is final and no appeal can 
be brought against it. 

IstiUiti di Patronato e di Assistenz^t founded by pro\dnces, communes 
or other bodies, by vocational associations or federations, or by provident 
or mutual aid associations or federations can obtain recognition on condi¬ 
tion that they have already been at work for a long period, thereby 
giving proof of vitality and earnestness of purpose. 

Without giving the pro\’isions which the Istituti di Paironaio e dfAssi- 
'''tenza must lay down in their rules nor the regulations for their foundation 
in districts where they* do not exist, we will point out their duties. They 
must: (a) hang up in their offices a statement of the charges made for their 
ser^fices, when these are not given gratuitously and duly enter in a register 
the payments received by them, or by their agents, for ser\ices rendered; 
(6) hand to the persons whom they assist a receipt for the amount of remun¬ 
eration received by them ; (6) send in to the J^Iinistry, within three months 
of the end of each financial year, the balance sheet for the year ; supply 
the AGnistry with information and statistical data as to their working; 
(e) put at the disposal of the inspectors all the books and registers of the In¬ 
stitute and all files relating to business in which it takes part. 

In execution of the provisions above outlined authorizations for the 
legal formation of Istituti di Patronato e di Assisienza in respect of agricul¬ 
tural accidents have been given by the proper authorities since April 19x9. 
On 31 January 1920 the authorized Institutes numbered 43, distributed 
over 19 of the 35 insurance districts set up by the Decree of 24 November 
1918, No. 1890. 


3. FOKMA-TION OF THE HIXISTRY OF I^OUR AOT> SOCUO, INSURANCE. — 
ILBGZO DECBEZO 3 GIUGNO I9SO, N. 70O, CHS ISmUXSCB XL MXXnSIERO PER IL lA- 
VQRO £ ZA FRSVIDEMZA SOCI&LE, SIABXLENDONB ZA COMFETEKZA. 

The increasing development of labour politics and social legislation 
has proved in Italy, as in France, Be^um and Austria, the need for a special 
Mnistry of Dabour and Social Insurance. Such a^Ministry was founded 
by the Rov’^al Decree of 3 June 1920, No. 700. 
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According to this decree, the following services, previously belonging 
to the jl^Iinistry of Industry, Commerce and Labour, are handed over to 
the new Ministry: (i) The Labour OflSice, the Inspectorate of Industry' 
and Labour, Co-operation and Co-operative Organizations; (2) Social In¬ 
surance, Mutual Aid and other Provident Institutions; 13) National Lab¬ 
our Registry and Unemplo^mient Office; (4) Central Statistical Office. 

The Technical Actuarial Office, founded by the Decree-Law of 21 
April 1919, No. 603, is attached to the Ministry; so also are the Higher Coun¬ 
cil for Thrift and Insurance and the Council of the Order of Merit in Labour. 

The ^Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance takes over the depart¬ 
ments dealing with agricultural labour, agricultural co-operation and 
agricultural mutual insurance. 

The new [Ministry mil also take over all the services by which assistance 
is rendered to w’orkers and will supenise the National Institution for As¬ 
sisting and Protecting Disabled Soldiers, founded by the Decree-Law of 
21 March 1917, No. 481, as well as the National Institution for Soldiers, 
founded by the Decree of 6 January 1919, No. 55, and all other institutions 
having similar aims. It will be represented by its own officials on all Coun¬ 
cils, Commissions and bodies dealing with questions of labour and social 
insurance. 


SWEDEN. 


aiUTUAI, INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, IN 1918. — SvBRiGBS OEradELiA SXAXISXIS: 
Bnssuda F 0 BSlERi:!r 6 SANSTALTE& DE 19x8 Av EOBS&SKEBTGSiMPEJmoN. Stockholm, 1920. 

In 1918 the receipts of the mutual insurance societies against hail 
amounted to the following sums in crowns: 


Premiums. 302,764.93 

Interest on investments. 8,537.55 

Other revenues. 218.65 

Balance loss. 17,509.66 


329,030.79 

The expenses, which show a balance profit of 37,877.76 crowns, were 
as follows in crowns: 

Compensation paid, including costs of settlement . 

Working expenses.\ . . . 

Written ofi as irrecoverable. 

Other expenses. 

Balance profit. 


203,270.47 

79 > 053-99 

5,371-07 

1 , 457-50 

37,877.76 


329,030.79 
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The year’s balance sheet comprises, on the credit side: 

Cash in hand. 5,776.93 

Cash in bank. 167,794.8^ 

Money in public administrations. 6,235. icj 

Cash received in respect of previous years . . . 119,269.02 

Sums to be recovered on pre\dous years.... 12,512,86 

Furniture. 3,032.25 

Sundi^’^ assets . 6,082.97 


320,706.89 

The debit side is composed as follows: 

Reserve funds. 284,164.53 crowm 

lyoans contracted. 34,352.28 > 

Sundry liabilities. 2,190.08 a 

320,706.89 crowns 

At the dose of the financial ^^ear there were 27,404 policies in force, 
covering risks valued at 138,292,071 crowns. Compensation w'as paid 
on 790 polides. The largest indemnity amounted to 6,933.30 crowns. 

The following is the rate of premiums charged per 1000 crowns insured 
capital by the different mutual insurance companies which insure against 
hail: 

AUnianna Hagdskadeforsakringsbolaget ... 3.24 


Uuppsala Ians. 5.00 

Ostergotlands Ians. . 1,50 

Skane-Hallands. i. > 

Alvsborgs m. fl. Ians. 3.00 

Skaraborgs Ians. 3.0U 

Orebro Ians... 8.00 

Wastmanlands Ians. * 1.50 


SWITZERLAND. 

I. THE DETOLOPaiENT OF HAIL INSURANCE AND THE STATE ORANTS MADE TO 
IT IN 19TQ. — Ratport nr Cousin. Fed^rai, sur sa gestion ex iq^q. Denarte- 
mexit <le recojiomie publique. Feuille Vol. II, N®. 20. Beme, 15 May, i(i20. 

The following table, containing the principal data respecting the 
development of hail insurance in 1919, shows a considerable increase in 
the number of policies, which in that year amounted to 2,953. The in¬ 
crease of the values insured was 21,562,833 fr. It must, however, be 
added that this increase was partly due to the fact that the amount of the 
insurances in the two half cantons of Obwald and Nidwald in 1918 appears 
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also in the statement for 1919. The reports from the two Unterwalds 
only reached the Department of Public Economy after the closing of the 
accounts of 1918, so that the federal subsidies had to be deducted from 
the credit side of the statement of the pretdous year. 


2. CATTEE IXSX.'RAXCE AXD the subsidies GRAXTFD for it EST 1918 —Rapport 

DU CONSEiL FEDERAL SCR LA GESTiON EN iyi9 Departemcnt de r^conomie publique. 

Femllc Udsrale, Vol. II, X« 20. Bane, 15 ^lay 1920. 

Subsidies for insurance against mortality amongst live-stock were 
granted in accordance with the decree of the Federal Council of 30 Oct¬ 
ober 1914. 

In the table which we give on page 790 we see that the number of 
animals insured in 1918 was rather less than in 1917: the same can be 
said of the Federal subsidies. 


3. HAIE INSURANCE IX THE CAXTOX OF TICESTO ^VAgiUoliorc Ttcwese, Year EH, 
Xo, 23, 12 June 1920 and Xo. 29, 24 July 1920. 

The Grand Council of the Republic and Canton of Ticino, by a decree 
of I June 1920, has granted subsidies for insurance against hail. 

The decree saj^s: To any one who insures crops against hail, in a duly 
authorized institution, the State grants a subsidy of 50 per cent, of the cost 
of the policy and a subsidy up to 30 per cent of the insurance premium. 
For this purpose a cantonal resen^e fund for hail insurance has been in¬ 
stituted, to which the State contributes 10,000 fr. provided the Confed¬ 
eration pays an equal sum as a subsidy. 

The interest of this fund is devoted to increasing the subsidj^ for the 
purpose of adding to the supplementary premiums which are levied in 
exceptional cases. The subsidies are assigned bj" the Council of State, 
and must not teceed the amount of the interest of the fund of the preced¬ 
ing year. 

For the year 1920, the Council of State granted a credit of 30,000 fr. 
for the payment ot the subsidies in question. 

On the 10 July was published the Executive Decree for the applica¬ 
tion of the above mentioned Eegidative Decree of i June 1920. By Art.i 
it fixes the maximum limit of the subsidies to hail insurance premiums as 
follows; First class: ^Meadows and i)ermanent grass lands, 3 per cent of 
the value insured. Second class: C^eals, potatoes, turnips, and beet for 
fodder, 4 per cent. Third dass: Broad beans, chick-peas, oil producing 
plants, pears and cider apples, chicory, and sugar beet, 7 per cent. Fourth 
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Inatrance aguimt Mortality auw.i^st Live Stock in 1918 
and Sttbsidic.- Gn ntcJ for it. 


Corapeaeatioai paid Cantonal subsidies j 
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311.535.00 
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113,211.00 

I.OI 

111,704.00 
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478 

18,950.00 

40 

4,143.00 
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3,004.00 

*• stock . . 

193,744 

4,715 

775405.36 

164 

190,744.00 

1.90 

190,744.00 

2.435 

176 

5,511.62 

ji 

487.00 
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487.00 

3. Uri. 

12,172 

677 

71,834.40 

193 

43,522.68 

3.57 

12,172.00 

4. Claris. 

11,331 

3S7 

68,315.00 
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20,000.00 

1.69 

11,851.00 

5. Fribourg. 

T7J ^ S2 

1.6^ 

147462.S4 
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62.305.60 
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63,305.60 
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136,052.58 
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41,071.00 

1.00 

4i,07z.oo 

^700 
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11,136.64 

28 
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7. Bile City. 

1,554 

4C 

17,46040 
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2.92 

1,554.00 

8. Bile Coontty } ] 

10,052 
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66,0X2.11 
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19.052.00 

1.00 

19,052.00 

7 a 7 

12 
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24 

289.80 
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5,050.24 

41 
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852.10 
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2 ,j 6 o 

761486.27 
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223,960.77 

2.96 

75.001.18 

11. Aigau ; .; ; 

78,135 

2,037 

390,91545 
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78,135.00 

1.00 

78,135.00 

7,658 

469 

16,132.10 

34 

3,829.00 

0.50 

3,063.20 

Z2. Thur-] Cattle over 6 znontiis old. 
gau I Cattle under 6 znonths old. 
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1,930 

421,301.09 

2x9 

54,094.00 

r.oo 
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12,571 

340 

59,655.85 
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6,285.50 

0.50 

6,285.50 

13. Tidno. 

0,996 

238 

43,281.52 

183 

14,692.13 

1.47 

9,006.00 

14. Vattd. 

50,149 

I,z86 

317.274.351 

267 

75,333.50 

1.50 

50,149.00 

15. Valais. 

32,899 

682 

131,379*60 

193 

32,899.00 

I.UO 

32,899.00 

16. Xcucbatel. 

10478 

1S3 

22422.08 
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12,183.00 

1.16 

10478.00 

17. Geneva. 

7,806 

1S2 

37 295.40 
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19,600.00 

2.00 

7,800.00 

Total ' ,.**'*■ 

809,675 

20,234 

3.7784134*5 

1S7 

1,036,570.91 

*-*®I 

787,808.28 

1 Small hve »tock. 

27,181 

1,678 

57,968.60 

35 

13,354.36 

0.45' 

9,715.40 

191S .. 

836,856 

21,912 

3,336,182.03 


1,048,835.27 

— 

7‘ 7,5-’3.68 

1917. 

851,787 24,525 

3.931,740.2s 

— 

1,060,332.35 

— , 

8111,72840 


dass: Beans, peas, textile plants, pot-herbs, pears and apples for the table, 
nuts and stone fruit, lo per cent. Fifth dass: Vines, 20 per cent. Sixth 
dass: Hops, 25 per cent. Seventh dass: Tobacco, 39 per cent. 

By Art. 2, the Canton grants to hail insurance: (a) a subsidy of 20 
p^er cent, of the premium if the property insured is one of the crops men¬ 
tioned in the first four dasses of the preceding article, and 30 per cent, 
if the crop is one of those named in the last three dasses ; (6) a subsidy of 
50 per cent of the cost of the poHcy. 
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The Canton also distributes the federal subsidy in favour of hail in¬ 
surance. 

These pro\usions have fulfilled a long cherished desire of the agri¬ 
cultural population of Ticino. 

The federal and cantonal subsidies granted by these decrees to hail 
iuburance are certainly considerable. 

For example, a man who insures a crop of 50 hectares of native vines 
at 100 fr. per hectare, making a total of $000 it.) must pay a total lue- 
mium of 20 per cent of the value insured (fifth dass of Art. i. of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Decree, 10 July 1920, that is, 1000 fr.). The subsidy granted by the 
Canton to the person insured is equal to 30 per cent, of the premium, which 
in this case is 300 fr.; that granted by the Confederation albo equals 30 per 
cent, of the premium, that is 300 fr.: the total subsidj" is therefore 600 fr. 
(Paragraphs a and b of Art. 2. of the Executive Decree). It therefore remains 
for the insured person to pa\"40jfr. (1000 - 600) re^zing 600 fr. in subsi¬ 
dies. In the same way a man who insures 30 hectares of American vines 
at Go fr. the hectare will pay 144 fr. and receive a subsidj" of 2r6 fr. 

A farmer who insures 20 quintals of maize at 50 ir. per quintal must 
pay a premium oi 4.per cent, of the value insured (second dass), that is 
40 fr. The subsidy of the canton is equal to 20 per cent. of. the premium 
(8 fr.) that of the Confederation is the same amount, total ib fr. By the 
insured peison 24 fr. remain to be paid ^40—16), realizing 16 in 
subsidies. 

An agriculturist who does not insure takes upon himsdf the risk of 
hail, and at the same time gives up the cantonal and federal subsidies by 
which he mi^t have benefited. It can scarcely be supposed that under 
these conditions there can be nianj" who would not profit by such eddent 
advantages. 


4. COMPULSORY cattle INSURANCE IN THE CANTON OF TICINO. — / Mgrifi If ore 
Ticine<ie, No. $5. Lugano, zi Septeiuber 1930, 

In 1896 cattle insurance was alreadj” in operation in the Canton of 
Tidno, but the procedure which the law of 1896 made compulsory for 
the formation of insurance sodeties was a considerable obstade to insur¬ 
ance, although cattle owners were in favour of it. The insurance sode¬ 
ties which w'ere formed worked, on the whole, v&cy wdl and were of 
great use to the peasants. At the end of 1919 there were 64 insurance 
sodeties insuring 10,306 head of cattle to the value of 8,167,240 fr. On 
24 April 1919 cattle over six months old numbered 31,115 head, of which 
20,000 head worth at least 20 million francs were not yet insured and did 
not benefit by the subsidy, amounting in all to about 100,000 frs. per year, 
wrhich was granted by the Canton and the Confederation. 

On account of this the Union of Tidnese Peasants wished to indude 
in its programme the introduction of compulsory insurance, and the re- 
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moval of the obstacles and diffictilties which the law of 1896 put in the 
way of setting up insurance societies, doing away with the demand which 
had to be made by at least ten cattle owners, summoning of meeting, etc. 
The Secretariate inquired into the question and drafted a bill which was 
approved by the Assembh’ of Delegates in October 1919 and was laid 
before the Council of State, which made some modifications to it and 
presented it to the Grand Council by which it was adopted. 

The new law, which came into operation in September 1920, esta¬ 
blishes in the whole of the Canton compulsory insurance of cattle against 
loss bj' disease or accident. The Canton subsidizes the said insurance to 
the extent of 20 of the sums paid b\’ the insured pefsons. This is in 
addition to the federal subsidy. 

Cattle are not elegible for insurance which are under six months old, 
which are not found to be healthy at the prdiminaiy^ inspection in \’iew 
of insurance, or which have been bought with the object of selling them 
again. 

Cattle subject to compulsory- insurance may not be insured in other 
societies, except against fire, under penalty of forfeiture of the right to 
compensation. 

Each commune must set up a cattle insurance society according to 
the rules contained in Articles 5 to 13 of the .law in question. 

Subject to the approval of the Cotmcil of State, several communes 
can unite together to set up a joint insurance society-. Communes contain¬ 
ing fewer than 30 head of cattle subject to insurance are compdled to join 
such a society-; the Council of State decides to what other communes it 
shall be joined. 

The municipalities of communes which have not already got an in¬ 
surance society, founded according to the law of 1896 or the present law, 
must set up a society- on the lines laid down by- the present law during 
1922 at the latest. 

Each society’- must have rules which shall determine, within the limit 
of the law; la) the executive bodies of the society and their functions; 
(b) the forms to be followed for estimating the value of and inscribing 
the ammals to be insured; (c) the premiums which the insured persons 
must pay- and their rights and duties; (i) the rules for fixing the compen¬ 
sation ; [e) the reasons for which an insured person loses his right to 
compensation; (f) the procedure in case of disputes; (?) rules concerning 
the presentation of accounts and the formation of a reserve fund. 

These societies are under the supen-ision of the Cantonal Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 



Part III: Credit 


UNITED STATES. 

THE OPERATION'S OF THE FEDERAL FARM EOAX BOARD 

IX 1919. 


OFHCIAJ. SOURCE: 

THOO) ASmtOAL , REPORT OR THE FeDERRL FARM LOAM BOARD, COTERIMO ■mP! PERIOD VBtEOt 
NOVEMBER 30, 1918, TO xovE^ER 30, iQig. WashingtoiL, 1920. 

The Farm Loatr Act directed that “ as soon as practicable ” the Farm 
lyoan Board should di\dde the Continental United States into 12 districts, 
and then further provided; The Federal Farm Ivoan Board shall esta¬ 
blish in each Federal land bank district a Federal land bank. " 

'fhis was the mandatory proxision of the Congress to assure the crea¬ 
tion and operation of a Federal farm loan system. Subsequent sections of 
the act provided for the organization of these banks, and assured their 
establishment with adequate capital hy a provision that if, within 30 days 
after the opening of subscription books, any part of the minimum capit¬ 
alization of any- Federal land bank should remain unsubscribed, it should 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treashry to subscribe to the balance 
thereof on behalf of the United States. It was further provided that 
their management should be temporarily in the hands of directors appointed 
by the Farm Loan Board. 

In addition to this mandatory provision, the Congress also included 
in the act a permissive pro\dsion in these words: “ That corporations, 
to be known as joint-stock land banks, for carrjdng on the business of lend¬ 
ing on farm mortgage security and issuing farm loan bonds, may be formed 
by any number of natural persons not less than ten. ” 

Subsequent provisions defined the capitalization, powers, and limit¬ 
ations of these joint-stock land banks. The Government of the United 
States has no financial interest in these banks, and their officers and direct¬ 
ors are chosen by their stockholders. 

§«I. NmiBER AXD OPERATIONS OF THE JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 

Up to 30 November iqrS, only nine joint-stock land banks had been 
incorporated, and the aggregate of the loans made by those banks to that 
date was less than §7,300,000, which represented less than 5 per cent, of 
the total business done by the entire system. During the 13 months end¬ 
ing 30 November 1919, there has been a marked change. The number 
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of juint-^tock land banks has increased from 9 to 30, the aggregate paid 
in capital from ^2,010,850 to 88,638,630, and the total volume of loans 
made from 87,289,870 to 834,126,357.75. Still more striking is the change 
in the relative proportion of business done bj' the two classes of banks. 
In the month of Xovember 1918, the loans made b5’ the joint-stock land 
banks represented 15 per cent of the business of the S3"stem for that month. 
In the month of November 1919 the loans made by these banks repre¬ 
sented 38 per cent, of the business of the system. The orders given for the 
engra\ing of farm loan bonds bearii^ date i November 1919, to be used 
between that date and i IMa}’ 1920, indicate that the joint-stock land 
banks expect to do a volume of business in that period approximately 
75 per cent of that expected to be done by the Federal land banks. It 
may therefore be said that the increase in number, and the development 
of the business of joint-stock land banks is the outstanding feature of the 
operations of the Federal farm loan system during the past year. 

The devdopment of this business has not resulted from the absorp¬ 
tion of am- considerable amount of business that would otherwise have 
gone to the Federal land banks. These latter banks have done in the last 
year a larger business than they did in the preceding yezr, the loans closed 
being for the ^^ear §134,354,920, as against 8119,188,135 for the previous 
year. The business of the joint-stock land banks has been almost wholly 
business that would otherwise have gone to old-line mortgage agencies. 
The joint-stock land banks have profited by two great advantages afforded 
them under the Farm I/)an Act — first, the opportunity of assembling the 
separate mortgages which they took, as combined security for a general 
issue of farm loan bonds, and secondly, the ability to sell these bonds as 
tax-exempt securities. Possession of these advantages enabled them to 
offer to the borrourer a long-term amortized mortgage at a low rate, thereby 
securing promptly and at small cost a large volume of business. Ability 
to sell a standard form of tax-free security enabled them to command a 
large amount of investment capital at a low rate of interest. 

The total number of loans made to 30 November 1919 hy the joint 
stock land banks was 5,813, and the aggregate amount loaned was 
854,126,357, representing an average of §9,308 per loan. The Farm 
I^an Act as passed by Congress contains no express and specific limitation 
upon the amount which a joint-stock land bank may loan to any borrower, 
nor does it specify either the character of the borrow^er to whom a loan 
may be made, or the purposes to which the proceeds of the loan may be 
applied, but the Farm I^oan Board has ruled that a joint-stock land bank 
may not make a loan to an3" one borrower in excess of 13 per cent, of its 
capital stock, nor, in any event, in excess of §50,000. In response to a 
request for a ruling upon the subject, the Solicitor of the Treasury held 
that joint-stock land banks were subject to the same prohibition as Fed¬ 
eral land banks against making loans to corporations. Upon a request 
for a le^w of this opinion by the Attorney General, the opinion of the 
Solicitor of the Treasury was approved and confirmed. The Board has 
also ruled that any loan made by a joint-stock land bank must be for a 
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purpose having some relation to the primary declared purpose of the Farm 
Loan Act, \iz.: “To provide capital for agricultural development/* and 
has required joint stock land banks to secure from each applicant a state¬ 
ment of the purpose to which he intends to apply his loan. The loan 
is not to be made unless this purpose may fairly be said to be related in 
some way to agricultural development. 

It is very difficult to deduce from the operations of these joint-stock 
land banks for the very limited time in which they have been in operation 
any estimate of their earning capacity. They have, of course, found 
what the Federal land banks found, and what both life and fire insurance 
companies had found long before — that it costs monej’ to “ get business 
on the books. “ It has been the general practice of the joint-stock banks 
to pay a commission to the agent through w’hom a loan came to them. 
The charge for appraisal of land and determination of title w^hich a bank 
is authorized b^’ the act to make against a borrower can not in an3" case 
exceed actual cost, and in man\^ cases fails to meet actual cost. One bank, 
incorporated over a 5rear and a half ago, whose officers are men of integrity 
and abilit}^ and have had long banking experience, has not j-et overcome 
Ihe impairment of capital which it suffered during its first half yeax. An¬ 
other one of the banks has been extreme^ profitable. In the case of a 
number of the others the reports of earnings are of comparatively little 
value, because of the fact that the joint-stock land bank is operated in 
some cases in connection with a trust company, a National or State bank, 
or a mortgage-loan compan3", and there is an arbitrarj* division between 
the two related institutions of rent, salaries, and other expenses. 

For the purpose of estimating the probable profits of a joint-stock 
land bank, a pure estimate is of as much value any demonstrated re¬ 
sults to date. It is easy to see that the gross profits of such a bank are 
6 per cent, on its capital and iper cent, on the volume of farm-loan bonds 
outstanding, wrhich represents 15 per cent, additional as the amount of 
bonds issued may be 15 times the capital stock. It hah been the practice 
of these banks to realize a small premium on the sale of their bonds. These 
premiums, added to the charges w’hich they are entitled to make against 
borrowers, should nearly balance the cost of “ getting business on the 
books. “ An}" balance lacking would certainl}" be made up out of the 
profits of the following year. From the gross earnings, which w’ould 
amount to 21 per cent, upon the stock, if all the mone}" of the institution 
could be kept invested all the time at 6 per cent., must be deducted the 
loss on temporarih" unproductive funds and the expense of doing business. 
The net return is dependent upon the ability of the management to keep 
down expenses and minimize the amount of idle funds. 

§ 2. Appraisal system. 

With 20 or 25 joint-stock land banks in operation, there has neces- 
saiil}" ,ibeen a very considerable addition to the amount of supervisory 
work imposed upon the Farm lyoan Board. In some cases, either office 
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or neid employees of newly organized banks started to do business with¬ 
out proper knowledge of the Farm Loan Act and of the relationship 
between the Federal land banks and the joint-stock land banks. Agents 
or solicitors for business advertized in some cases that they represented the 
Federal farm loan sj^stem, or that they were “ authorized by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Tneasmy’, ” or that they were prepared to make " Government 
loans. ” In cases where joint-stock land banks emploj^ed in the field 
men who had up to that time been representing the Federal land bank 
of the district, confusion resulted in that neighbourhood. 

The board has insisted that, w'hile any eligible borrower was free 
to make his loan from a Federal land bank or a joint-stock land bank, 
and it was utterly immaterial to the Board which he chose, he mast never¬ 
theless be made to know which part of the system he was dealing with — 
that he must make his choice with knowledge and understanding. The 
Board has deprecated the practice of either class of banks taking emploj^ees 
— particuiarh’ field employees — from the other class, and has insisted 
that neither class of banks must ever, in their literature or elsewhere, 
refer to the loans that thej- were making as a “ Government loans ” — that, 
on the contrary’, it must be made plain to every borrower that the money 
that he was borrowing w’as the money of a chartered corporation, which 
w’as being loaned to him as a business proposition, with the same consen’- 
atism in lending, and with the same strict insistence upon repayment 
as would prevail in any purely private corporation in which the Govern¬ 
ment did not happen to be even a minority stockholder. 

The operations of the joint-stock land banks have also involved a 
readjustment of the appraisal force. Prior to their existence the Board 
had appointed in each district a sufficient number of appraisers, to cover 
the buriness of the Federal land bank of the district. These appraisers 
were routed by the Federal land bank and worked under the guidance 
and instruction of the officers of the bank. When the first joint-stock 
land banks began to operate, their needs were met by the temporary de¬ 
legation to their work of one or more of the existing appraisers. As their 
business developed, it became e\rident that in several districts at least it 
would be impossible for both the Federal land bank and the joint-stock 
land banks to be adequately ser\’ed b}’ the existing force of appraisers. 
It was necessarj" that the force should be increased. The entire foKs 
could not remain subject to routing and directing by the Federal land bank. 

The only alternatives were either ^i) to create in each district where 
joint-stock land banks were operating an appraisal force under the control 
of a chief appraiser, who vrovld maintain an office independent of any one 
bank, to whom all applications would come and by whom all appraisers 
would be routed and directed; or (2) to appoint additional appraisers 
who would be Federal appraisers in the same sense and to the same extent 
as those already employed, but who would be primarily delegated to the 
serxdce of a particular joint-stock land bank, and whose routing 'would 
be done by that bank. The objections to the former method were that 
it would ihvolve additional expense and would practically make it neces- 
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hoxy that all applications should be appraised in order, \\ithouL regard to 
their relative nrgency. This would have been objectionable to both banks 
and borrowers. The objection to the latter method was that appraisers 
working exdnsiveh", or almost exdnsively, for one bank would naturally 
be influenced, perhaps unconsdoudy, b}’’ the views of the ofiicerb of that 
bank as to land values, and might become either liberal or ultraconser\'a- 
tive in their appraisements, thereby tending to destroj’ one of the valu¬ 
able by-products of the farm loan system, viz. a uniformity of Federal 
appraisement, which is fast establishing a standard of farm-land values 
throughout the countiy''. 

After careful consideration of the advantages and disadvantages of 
both methods, the Board decided in favour of the latter, but in order 
to guard against the possible divergence in appraisement, and at the same 
time to make more effective the subsequent examination by the Board 
of mortgages tendered as security for bond issues, it was determined to 
establish a force of “ reviewing ” appraisers, who will not make anj* or¬ 
iginal appraisements, but will be continuouslt" occupied in examining and 
re-examining buch loans as are referred to them by the Board. It is believed 
that this sATstem of re\'iewing original appraisements will preser\-e uniform- 
itj’, eliminate appraisers vhose original appraisements are not pro- 
perl3’ made, increase the value of the Board’s approval of collateral, and 
presence uniformitj" not onlt' as between the various banks in an\’ parti¬ 
cular districts, but as between lands in contiguous districts separated 
only hy State lines. This plan has received the approval of both the Fed¬ 
eral and the joint-stock land banks w’hich have been consulted, and at 
the date of the Report was about to be put into effect b}’ the Board. 


§ 3. Natioxal far:m: loan assoclvtions. 

National farm loan associations are the local organizations upon 
w'hich the Federal farm loan s3Tstem is based, in so far as the operations 
of the Federal land banks are concerned. These banks can make loans 
only to the members of such associations. On 30 November iqi8, there 
were 3,365 associations in actual operation, with 64,357 members, making 
the average membership of each association 19.4. The total amount 
loaned as of the same date was Si47,452,b6i, with an average amount 
loaneu pet association of 843,820. On 30 November * 1919, there were 
3,890 associations in actual operation, with an average membership of 
each association of 27.5, w'hile the total amount loaned as of that date 
w'^as 8282,007,781, with an average amount loaned per association of 
872,495. The average number of members in each association has, there¬ 
fore, increased during the 3’'eaT from 19.4 to 27.5, and the average amount 
loaned through each association firom 843,820 to 872,495. This indicates 
a healthy and steady growth both in the membership of the association^ 
and the amount of business transacted b3" them. 

In the first eight months of the operation of the farm loan system 
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there were a-^sodations chartered, and for the following 12 months 
there wa*; an increase in the number of 1,526. During the last 12 months 
the increase has been only 535. The decline in-the number of new assoda- 
tions is not due to any lack of interest upon the part of the farmer-borrow¬ 
er in the farm loan system; it is the result of a situation and is inedtable^ 
and will be progressive. The number of associations being now in excess 
of the number of counties in the United States, it follows that there is 
very little agricultural territory’ not alrcadj’ included within the boundaries 
of one or more existing assodations, and while local conditions sometimes 
make addsable the incorjDoration of a new assodation to cover territory 
already covered wholly’ or in part by an existing association, the growing 
tendency’" to the consolidation of small assodations will ultimately make 
the number of assodations practically constant. This tendency to consol¬ 
idation has had the approval of the Farm Loan Board, as it is found that 
the larger assodations, with thdr larger incomes, are better able to com¬ 
mand the services of competent and interested secretary-treasurers. 

In this connection, it may be added that the secretary-treasurer of 
an assodation is the vital force of his assodation. His duties are of such 
a character as to require the highest degree of tact and effidency in the 
conduct of the business. He is the active executive officer of the asso¬ 
dation, and it is found that upon his activitj’^ for and interest in the as¬ 
sodation depends in large measure the growth of the assodation. He 
is the custodian of its funds, securities, records, papers, certificates of stock, 
and all documents relating to or bearing upon the conduct of the affairs 
of the assodation. He is required to ascertain and report to the Federal 
land bank an}" delinquendes upon the part of the members of the asso¬ 
dation in the matter of the payment of taxes due upon lands mortgaged. 
He is sdected by the directors of the assodation and is not required to 
be a borrower. The Farm Loan Board is constantly bending its efforts 
to increase the effidency of the secretary-treasurers by impressing upon 
them the fact that they occup}- a most responsible and important position 
in a very great piece of co-operative machinery. The efforts in this direc¬ 
tion are encouraging, and it is hoped in time that secretary-treasurers of 
farm loan assodations will compare favourably with the average country 
bank cashier in point of business ability and effidency in the conduct of 
the affairs of their assodations. 

A number of farm loan assodations have a membership in excess 
of 200, and have dosed loans in excess of a half million dollars. Such 
assodations would own as much as §25,000 of stock in the banks of thdr 
respective districts and would receive §1,500 or more in dividends on 
the 6 per cent, basis, which a majority of the Federal land banks have 
already established. 

The capital stock of assodations increase with the business done by 
such assodations, and as time goes on the capital stock of these asso¬ 
dations will be as large as, in fact larger than, the capital stock of the aver¬ 
age country bank, and the}" will be recdving dividends in increadng 
amounts from the several Federal land banks. 
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Eleven trust or mortgage companies have been appointed £ s Federal 
land bank agents in sections where farm loan associations have not been 
organized. 

§ 4. Eaxd speculation. 

The outbreak earh' in the spring of an active speculation in farm 
lands in Iowa and some adjoining States^ coming as it did on top of a 
period of abnormally high prices for agricultural products, emphasized 
the necessity for the application of preventive measures to guard against the 
danger of making loans upon the basis of temporarily inflated valuations. 
The Farm Loan Act contains the wise provision lhat in making apprais¬ 
als for loaning purposes the value of the land for agricultural purposes 
shall be the basis of appraisal and the earning power of said land shall 
be a principal factor. The Board had pre\iously construed this pro\d- 
sion as making sale price the standard for appraisement on low-priced 
lands, even though earning power wras high, and as cutting out of consider¬ 
ation all values due to possible suburban devdopment and values 
which were the result of the activities of colonization companies or real 
estate speculators and booms. " It had also unsparingly applied the 
eaming-power ** test to high-priced lands when the values were largely 
the result of climatic or community advantages. It was held, further, 
that this “ earning power must be calculated upon an average and not 
upon a war time basis of prices for products. 

These ruhngs were supplemented by another that where a farm has 
sold within a year at a price materially higher than the last previous sale, 
such enhanced price was not to be taken into consideration in making 
an appraisement. In July it was further ruled that — with a few negli¬ 
gible exceptions — not more than ?ioo an acre was to be loaned on land 
dev’oted to general agricultural purposes, ev^en in those sections where sales 
were being made at prices ranging from 8250 to 8400 an acre. These 
rules hav’e been enforced as to all banks operating under the Federal farm 
loans system, notwithstanding knowledge of the fact that private loaning 
agendes and ev’en insurance companies have been in some cases more 
liberal in their loaning hmits. It might be urged that the fact that all 
mortgages under the system are on the amortization plan, where the prin¬ 
cipal is annually reduced, justified a mo5;e liberal pohc5^ but the Board 
has declined to accept this prindple, and has refused to allow the banks 
to enter into an3’‘ competition as to the amount of a loan. It has insisted 
that loans must be limited to such an amount as would be conserva¬ 
tive without the amortization feature, and has urged the banks to lose 
without regret the application of an^" borrower to whom a larger loan 
was offered hy any other lender. It is bdieved that these rules will amply 
, suffice to assure the continued safetj- of loans, and to protect the bante 
and the buyers of thdr bonds from the results of any possible future de¬ 
predation in the v^alue of farm lands, and it is also hoped that this policj* 
may to some extent operate to check land speculation and the creation 
of speculativ’e v'-alues. 
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§ 5. Earnings of banks. 

One of the most gratif^nng features of the last year is the increased 
earning power of the Federal land banks, and the very great Hupro\’enient 
in their hnandal condition which results from this iticreUvSecl c‘aniiiig 
power. The expenses of these banks are largely made up of the cost of 
maidT i g appraisements of land and examinations of title, l^'or these ser¬ 
vices they are authorized to charge applicants for loans reasonable fec‘S not 
exceeding actual cost. These fees, while necessarily appearing in their 
income accounts as receipts, are in effect mereb^ contributions by borrowers 
toward these expenses, the fees charged being materially less than the cost 
of the service. The profits of the banks are from interest account. On 
the present volume of loans the banks are realizing from borrowers a rate 
about nine-tenths of i per cent, higher than the rate wliich they are paying 
on their bonds. On such loans as represent their capital, against which no 
bonds have been issued, they are realizing 5 per cent. The gross lumtval 
profit on interest account, therefore, approximates at this time Jifj,500,000. 
At the beginning of tlie year it was materially less, but it grows, and must 
continue to grow, with each succeeding mouth that vsliows an increase in 
the volume of loans. From this profit must be deducted all (^xj)eiises 
in excess of the aggregate of fees charged borrowers. 

The consolidated statement of condition of the 12 Federal land banks 
as of 30 November 1918, showed an excess of expenses and interest char¬ 
ges over earnings from organization to that date of ?5ij8,52b. The sim- 
fiar statement of 30 November 1919, shows an c^xcess of earnings over 
expenses and interest charges of 81,461,440.88. It is api)aront, there¬ 
fore, that their net earnings for the 12 months were Si,5()y,c}()0.88. 

The net surplus of 8i>46i,440.88 has been distributed as follows: 


To reserve. S 350,500.00 

To undivided profits. f)y8,.j2i,<|f) 

To di\ddends. .H2,5i8.<)2 


Total . , . ,8 1,461,140.88 

The wise and conservative provision of the harm l^oan Aet is that 
each bank shall semi-annually carry to reserve iiccoiuit 25 ])er cent, of its 
net earnings until said reserve account shall show a ennlil l>alaiu'e etpial 
to 20 per cent, of the outstanding capital stock, after whteh 5 ]>t‘r eotjt, of 
the net earnings shall be annually added thereto. WlieueveV the reserve 
shall have been impaired, the balance of 20 per cent, must be fully lestored 
before dixidends are paid. 

Fairness to borrowers requires that reasonable dividends shall be paid, 
if earnings are available for the purpose, for the reason that each borrower 
is required, through his farm loan association, to become a stockholder 
to the extent of 5 per cent, of the amount of his loan. He borrows at a 
5 cent, rate, but on a loan of J5i,ooo be receives only ¥950, being 
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required to invest ^>50 in stock. If he receives no dividend on this stock, 
he is paying 4^55 annually on a loan of 5^950, or at the rate of nearly 5.8 per 
cent., but if he receives a di^ddend of 6 per cent, on his stock, the interest 
rate on his loan is reduced to 5.47 per cent. Dividends at this rate were 
paid by six of the banks during the year and three more were added to the 
list after the dose of the year. It will be noted, however, that the amount 
distributed in dividends to 30 November 1919, represents only 26 per cent, 
of the net earnings of the last year. While stockholders in a co-operative 
enterprise, whose stock holding is enforced and not voluntary, have rights 
which should be respected, the Board nevertheless feels that the credit 
of the banks, as constant sellers of securities, should be fortified to the full¬ 
est possible extent, and that they and their bondholders should be made 
absolutdy secure by the accumulation of a surplus sufficient to take care 
of any eventuality, however unlikely^, which it is at all possible to anticipate. 

In accordance with the provisions of the fifth section of the act, the 
semi-annual payment and retirement of stock originally subscribed, which 
was begun in November 1918, was continued in May and November, 1919. 
The amount paid at each of these three periods on account of the retirement 
of the stock hdd by the United States Government was: November 1918, 
1^126,714.80; May 1919, 8499,606,20; November 1919, $572,569; mak¬ 
ing a total of $1,198,890 and reducing the Government holding from 
$8,892,130 to $7,693,240. 

* f 

§ 6 . Purposes of eoans. 

Believing that there is a general and proper public interest in knowing 
not only the number and amount of loans made under the farm loan sys¬ 
tem, but in knowing also the purposes for which the loans are made, and 
the value of the lands and buildings upon which they are secured, the 
Board has analyzed and entered up to date records of 83,826 loans made 
by the Federal land banks aggregating $251,426,600. The Board has 
also records of 19,944 loans which were cancelled or rejected. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that ii per cent, of the amount loaned was for the purchase 
of the land mortgaged and 2 per cent, for the purchase of other laud, 
making a total of 13 per cent, for the purchase of land; 9 per cent.'for build¬ 
ings and improvements; 2 per cent, for implements and equipment; 3 per 
cent, for the purchase of live stock; 59 per cent, for the liquidation of exist¬ 
ing mortgages; 9 per cent, for the payment of other debts of the borrowers; 
and 5 per cent, for the purchase of stock as required by the act. These 
figures ignore the amount borrowed for fertilizers and irrigation, which 
amounts to about $600,000, or a little less than one-fourth of i per cent. 
This total of $251,426,600 of mortgages is secured upon farms where the 
appraised value of the land is $555455,685 and of the insured btdldings 
$119,645,756, a total farm value of $675,101,441. The loans therefore 
represent 45 per cent, of the bare land value and 37 per cent, of the total 
farm value. ' 

The highest proportion of borrowing for the purchase of land was 
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in the eighth district, including Iowa, South Dakota, \X’'yoniing, and Nc-. 
braska, where it was 25 per cent. The lowest was in the third divStrict, 
including iN'orth Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, where it 
was only 4 per cent. This reflects the high price of lands in the greater 
part of the eighth district, and the" general disposition toward the acquisi¬ 
tion of these productive lands. 

The highest percentage for buildings and improvements was in the 
third and fifth districts — the latter including the States of Alabama, 
Llississippi, and l^ouisiana — in both of which it was 14 per cent. The 
lowest was 3 per cent, in the Texas district. The high percentage in the 
third and fifth districts reflects the fact that in those sections farm build¬ 
ings have been for many years below standard, and the farmers in those 
States are now taking advantage of the ability to borrow money at a 
reasonable rate and by improving their buildings are making farm Ufe 
more attractive and fanning operations more profitable. 

The amount borrowed for the purchase of live stock varies froih 7 per 
cent, in the ninth district, including the States of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, and New Mexico, to i per cent, in the seventh district, including 
the States of Mchigan, Wisconsin, Mimiesota, and North Dakota. This 
reflects the fact that in portions of the ninth district — notably in Colo¬ 
rado and New Mexico — the attention of farmers in the last few years 
has b^ turned toward the raising of live stock rather than the raivsing 
of grain, while in the seventh district land is generally too valuable for 
cattle raising. The daiiy^ herds of those States had become very highly 
developed before the institution of the farm loan system, and “ cattle loans 
are freely handled by commercial banks. 

The proportion borrowed for the payment of previously existing 
mortgages varies from 66 per cent, in the New England district and Te.x:as 
to 46 per cent, in the eighth district. The large j)ioportioii in the fust 
district is probably due to several causes, one being the fact tliat the farm- 
mortgage business has not heretofore been developed in that section as 
it has been in other sections of the country, and that the farnuTs were 
uncertain as to the continuance or renewal of their mortgages, and then*- 
fore anxious to convert their indebtedness into a long-time auioitiml 
loan; another being the fact that during the last few years most of the 
New England sa\ungs banks, under pressure to subscribe for Gov(‘rnmeiit 
bonds and to finance the subscriptions of their depositors, were disposi*d 
to curtafl rather than to extend their farm mortgages. Tlie low ]>ercentage 
in the eighth district is doubtless due to the fact thatjthe farm mortgage 
business had been more highly developed in that district than in any 
other, and the borrowers were able to get the lowest rates made in any 
la^e sections of the county. The amortization feature was their ou^' 
inducement to convert their existing mortgagCvS into mortgagee under 
tne farm loan system. 

4.-U proportion of amount loaned to bare-land value was highest in 
the I\ew England district — 57 cent. — and lowest in the ninth<U.strict 
41 per cent. The high proportion in the New England district naturally 
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results from tlic fact that iu that section farm buildings arc mo&t substan¬ 
tial and of better class than in any othei* bection, and represent a larger 
proportion of the total farm value. The low proportion in the ninth 
district is largely due to the fact that in some sections of that district, 
particularly on cattle ranches, the value of the buildings is almost neglig¬ 
ible as compared with the total land value. 

The proportion of amount loaned to total farm value varies very 
little in the different districts, ranging from 40 per cent, in the deventh 
district, which includes the States of California, Utah, Arizona, and ISTe- 
vada, to 34 per cent, in the New England district. The low proportion 
in the latter district is due to the provision of the Farm Eoan Act allowing 
a loan of only 20 per cent, on the value of buildings alone, in connection 
with the fact already alluded to tiiafc in that district the buildings represent 
a larger proportion of the total farm value than in any other ^strict. 
This limitation has operated to make the loan limit in that district niateii- 
ally less in many cases than the amomit which local savings banks arc 
willing to loan. 

lyoan appUcatious cancelled or rejected are of interest for the purpose 
of determining the causes of the cancellation or rejeclion. It appears 
that of the 19,944 loans which have been examined, about 22 per cent, 
were withdrawn by the applicant before appraisal, 0 ^2 ^^i^**^* were 

rejected by the loan committee of the local association, 18 per cent were 
rejected by the appraiser, 20 per cent, were rejected by the banks, '21 per 
cent, were cancelled by the applicant because he was unwilling to accept 
a loan in the amount offered, and 12 34 were rejected because 

they came through proposed associations to which the banks refused to 
grant charters. 

The above paragraph shows the various stagCvS between original ap¬ 
plication and final dodng at which those loans fell. It is of further in¬ 
terest to note the various specific causes. Among those leading to with¬ 
drawal or refusal by the ai)i)licaTit were sale of the farm, inability to get 
a release from one or more existing liens, and refusal to accei)t the amount 
of loan offered by the bsuik.^ This last \vas, of course, the most general 
cause. Auioiig the reasons for rejectioii by the loan c«>iniiiiiltee was the 
poor credit or bad health of the applicant. Appraisers lejected because 
of the buildings being in poor condition, because of lack of stock or ctiuip- 
ment, inaccuracy of survey, or insufllcicncy of water rights in irTigat(‘d 
distriots. Cases of total rejection by the bank were due to the ineligi¬ 
bility of the borrower, defective title, and the fact that the inuposes to 
whidh the loan was to be applied were not satisfactory. 


§ 7. Corroboration ob appraisbmionts. 


The Board has felt that in the astonishingly small proportion of over¬ 
due payments by borrowers, and in the fact that up to date it has only 
been necessary for the banks to take two i^ropcrtios in foreclosure, there 
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was very good evidence of the conservative character ol the loans that 
have been made. Within the last year, however, it has been poSvsible to 
accumnlate evidence on this point which is of the highest value. The 
very best possible test of the correctness of an appraiser s valuation of 
a farm is the price that someone is willing to pay it within a year or two 
terwards. The Board has been able to secure from nine of the banks 
figures on nearly 3,200 farms on which they had made loans and which 
have since been sold. While these figures do not, unfortunately, include 
every sale, they do include, without selection or revision, every sale as 
to which the banks have been able to secure the information, and v^here 
any part of the consideration was “ trade,'' this " trade has been reduced 
to its cash value. There is every reason to believe them to be fairly re¬ 
presentative. In at least one of the distriets the sale prices are probably 
considerably understated, both buyer and sdler having an inducement 
to such understatement, the buyer to avoid heavy local taxation in the 
future, and the seller to escape the payment of a heavy income tax on the 
profit which he had in the sale. 

These figures teU their own story and require little comment. They 
show that in these 2,178 typical cases the loans made by the banks re¬ 
presented 39.98 per cen£. of the farm values as determined by their api)rais- 
ers, and 33.41 per cent of the farm values as determined by subsequent 
cash sales. They further show that these sales representecl an advance 
of 19.46 per cent, over the appraisers' valuation. The great enhancement 
in farm values whidi has been a characteristic of the last year or two in 
the eighth land bank district is reflected in the fact that, while the loans 
on the 191 farms in that district which have since changed hands repre¬ 
sented 43 % per cent, of the valuations of the Federal appKiisers iu 1917 
and 1918, they represented only 28 per cent, of the prices at which these 
farms sold in 1918 and 1919, the enhancement between the appraisal val¬ 
uation and the sale price on these igi properties having bec*n nearly 
$1,000,000, or over 50 per cent. A portion of tlus is 110 doubt to be ascribed 
to the consejA^atisin of the original appraisements, but the diffeicnce be¬ 
tween appraisements and sale pricesi,is much greater, both in pioportion 
and in amount, in this district than in any otlier. 

In the State of Montana the long-continued and de»slructivt‘drought 
which has afliicted a great part of that State is nfl(*cted in sale values, 
which are about 4 per cent, bdow aj^piaisements. The New Ivnglaiul dis¬ 
trict is the only one in which sale prices are l>elow appraisements’^for the 
district as a whole. This is evidence of the fact that in the greater part 
of that district there can scarcely be said to be any established fann val¬ 
ues, or basis for determining them. In almost every other *section of the 
coimtry, land has a per-acre value, which is capable of pretty definite 
determination. No such thing is possible in New lingland, however. 
No two farms there are alike, and eada one is bought or sold UvS a farm 
umt, and not on a per-acre basis. One farm is unsaleable because of its 
location on a back road or in an undesirable neighbourhood, while another 
farm is in demand because it has fine old buildings on it, or beaiuse it 
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has the happy combmation of fields, meadow, and woodland, with a spring 
or running stream, which attracts the purchaser. The productivity of 
the soil is a minor consideration, and the number of acres included in the 
farm is of the least importance. 


§ 8 . Generae assistance to aoricdeture. 

As managers of a great co-operative system operating under the aus¬ 
pices and to a certain extent with the assistance of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the offices of the Federal land banks have felt that their duties 
would be very incompletely performed if they confined themselves simply 
to the lending and collecting of money. They have bdieved that it was 
the intention of the Congress that the Federal farm loan system shotdd 
be of hdp to the farmers in more ways than simply lending them money 
at a reasonable rate of interest. No effort has been made to duplicate at 
any point the educational efforts of the Department of Agriculture, but 
the banks have striven to drive home the truths which the Department 
of Agriculture has been teaching. There have been some very conspic¬ 
uous illustrations of success along these fines. 

. In some districts the Federal land bank has encouraged the formation 
of such small co-operative units as buying and selling associations, breed¬ 
ing associations, co-operative creameries, cheese factories, condensing 
stations, and potato wardiouses. Th^r have encouraged the good roads 
movement by informing the members of farm loan associations that they 
look with disfavour upon loans in farms which do not have ready access 
to good roads, and where the cost of transporting products to market 
is therefore unreasonably high. In the summer of 1918 the Federal Daud 
Bank of St, Paul wrote a circular letter to the secretary-treasurer of every 
association in western North Dakota, calling attention to the fact that, 
as a result of repeated crop failures caused by drought, the economic con¬ 
dition of the farmers in that part of the State was at that time very .un¬ 
favourable. They then went on to call attention to the fact that there 
were many grasses and feed crops that could be depended upon in periods 
of drought as well as in normal years, and that instead of rdying exclus¬ 
ively upon grains farmers should turn thdr attention to the raising of five 
stock and keeping milch cows on the farm, so as to have a dependable in¬ 
come in times of drought as wdl as in times of plenty. The letter concluded 
with the statement: “ Hereafter we will only entertain applications from 
farmers who have shown from thdr farming operations in the past that 
they have a dependable income, and that they have five stock and dairy cows 
to assure this for the future. All loans that do not comply with these 
requir.ements will be rejected by us, because we do not consider them 
safe loans." There were a few protests, and hundreds of letters of com¬ 
mendation. Recent figures published by the State Agriailtural College 
show that the dairy production of North Dakota increased 100 per cent, 
during the fiscal year 1918-19, this increase being particularly large in the 
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western half of the State, where the ruling of the Federal land bank was 
most rigidly applied. In one large farm loan association the secretary- 
treasurer, who is a banker, makes it a point to induce each prospective 
borrower to buy enough cows to give him a start in dairying, lliis secret¬ 
ary-treasurer has also gone into the sheep business in partnershii) with 
one of the members of the association, and these two men will bring in 
cattle and sheep and supply them to the neighbouring farmcns at a very 
reasonable price. The records of the bank show that there has not been 
a single delinquency in this associations. This secretary-treasurer had 
been advocating diversified farming for lo years, but never was able to 
get results until the ruling of the land bank gave him the leverage that 
he needed. # 

Another service of inestimable value that has been rendered to farm¬ 
ers is in the straightening out of their title to land. The chief attorney 
and assistant attorneys in the various banks devoting their entire atten¬ 
tion to this subject have been able to devdop a remarkable faculty for 
detecting and correcting title defects, and their time and experience have 
been made available to farmers at a charge for the determination of title 
so low that, in comparison with the value of the service rendered, this 
service may almost be said to have been rendered gratuitoudy. When 
an applicant for a loan sends in his abstract of title, and one or more de- 
feels are discovered, the papers are not returned to him with a memorandum 
" title defective.'' Either he or the abstractor who prepared the abstract 
for him is written to and told that to perfect the title it will be necessary 
to g^ an affidavit of such md such a character from A, or a certificate 
of birth or death or some otiier fact from B, or a waiver or release from C, 
and whatever ebe may be necessary. The result is that, practically with¬ 
out cost, thousands of farmers, who previoudy had no marketable title 
to thrir lands, and other thousands who did not know what kind of 
titl^ they had, have now been straightened out and put in a position where 
their farms are real assets, capable of being mortgaged or sold without 
title difficulty. 

In those sections of the country, particularly in the South, where 
lands have suffered from erosion, the Federal laud batiks have insisted 
upon terracing as one of the conditions upon which they will make loans 
on rol^g lands. Appraisers have been instructed ])artiailarly to note 
conditions in this respect, and where damage has already occurred, and 
this damage is likdy to be increased, the bank not only insists that the 
borrower sh^ terrace, but also gets him in touch with the county agemt, 
has him advised where and how to terrace, holds out a sufficient amount 
of money, and sees that the terracing has been done before tliis money 
is released. 

While the Board and the officers of the banks have been careful to 
•avoid any participation by the Federal land banks in land speculation, 
&ey have nevertheless been glad to participate in the acquisition of land 
by previously landless men, particularly where these men were either farm 
hands or tenant fanners, who knew farm life and farming methods, and 
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might reasonably be expected to make a success of farming operations 
on thdr own account. While the statistics on 83,826 loans, aggregating 
$251,426,600, showed only 13 per cent, of this amount bonowed for the 
purchase of land, special records kept by the banks at the request of the 
Board during the month of October 1919, showed for that month that 
16 per cent, of the loans went to the purchase of land, in almost every case 
for the purchase of land by a lan^ess man. 


§ 9. Amendments to the parm eoan act. 

There were pending before the Congress at the date of the Report 
several bills embodying proposed amendments to the Farm Loan Act. 

House Bill 9065 embodies certain changes whidi practical experience 
in the operation of the system has demonstrated to be desirable in the 
direction of diminating expense and lost motion. Its provisions simplify 
the labours of the loan committee, make more definite provision for as¬ 
sociation funds and the compensation of secretary-treasurers, provide for 
a deputy registrar, and rdieve the executive officers of the banks of some 
details which have involved delay. 

House BiU 6861 provides for the payment of the salaries and expenses 
of the Farm Loan Board, and of the officers and agents of the bureau, 
by assessments upon the banks, instead of by appropriation of public 
funds. This is a change to which the Board had always looked forward; 
and while the Board had not intended to suggest it until a little later, this 
charge is one which the banks may readily assume from i July 1920. 

Senate Bill 3109, repealing the tax exemption on bonds issued by 
joint-stods land banks. 

§ TO. Service as agents op government. 

The Federal Land Banks of Widrita, Spokane, and St. Paul were 
designated as financial agents of the Govemmeiit for the puijjose of carry¬ 
ing out the order of the President in setting aside $5,000,000 from his 
war emergency fund for the relief of farmers in certain drought-stricken 
areas, by way of loans for the purchase of seed giains. 

Under the plan this task involved the taking from each borrower 
a note and mortgage upon the crop planted. In the discharge of this 
duty, loans were made by the Federal Land Bank of Wichita to the number 
of 8,402, in the amount of $1,892,345 ; by the Federal Land Bank of Spo¬ 
kane to the number of 6,149, amount of $1,949,934; and by the 

Federal Land Bank of St. Paul to the number of 1,137, in the amount 
of $358,559, and collections are now being made on account by the several 
banks. 
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FRANCE. 

THE INCREASE IN AGRICUETURAE WAGES 
* EROM 1915 TO 1920. 


SOX 7 RCE: 

ExQirfiTts nu^ECTORALES r£sxjm6es DA5JS Mai}i~d*miDic agricole, Paris, August 

and September 1920. 

By tlie Law of 15 July 1914, the pr6visions of the Law of 9 April 1898 
regarding accidents to workmen, were extended to forestry undertakings 
and for the carrying out of these provisions, all Prefects were requested 
by a Decree of 27 May 1915 to fix by order the average amount of the wages 
of agricultural labourers, which amount should serve as a basis for the 
determination of the compensation due to injured labourers or to their 
heirs in case of death resulting from their injuries. 

In view of the application of the law, which came into force on i Sep¬ 
tember 1915, this determination was made for the first time in 1915, then 
in 1918 1919, and lastly in 1920. 

The Decree of 27 May 1915 determined the procedure to be adopted 
for the fixing of wages. 

It may be useful to reproduce Articles i and 2 of this decree in order 
to indicate the sources of the information furnished for the drawing tip 
of these orders. 

“ Art. 1. — The prefect of each department shall consult a mixed com* 
mission comiiosed of an equal number of employers and labourcu's, and an 
administrative enquiry shall be made, in the course of which all needful 
information shall be collected from the agricultural syndicates both of em¬ 
ployers and workmen, from the directors of agricultural services and from 
other competent persons, after which the prefect shall determiue the average 
amount of the wages of paid agricultural labourers, and on tlic basis of 
this amount shall be calculated the pensions or compensation due, in case 
of accidents in the course of their work, to employfe or workmen in for¬ 
estry undertakings who are not paid by the manager of the undertaking 
or have no fixed wages, or to the heirs of such employes or workmen. 

“ The average wages thus determined may be revised at the request 
of employers or labourers, when variations in the rate of wages of paid 
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agriculltiral laboiirers vshall have generally prevailed in the department. 
This revision shall be made under the conditions fixed in the first paragraph 
oi this article. 

"Art. 2. — Provisionally and until the instructions in the preceding 
article shall have been carried out, the average amount of wages to serve 
as a basis for the calculation of pensions and compensation shall be de¬ 
termined by the prefect after consultation with the director of agricultural 
services. " 

It will be seen by reading these articles that the determination of wages 
has never been left to the arbitrary decision ot officials, but entrusted to 
specialists or professionals. 

It was necessary to establish this point before touching on the com¬ 
parison of wages according to the prefectorial enquiry. 

Here follow particulars according to depaitments: 


Ain — Average annual uhigcii. 

1915. 1,200 fr. 

1918-1919. 1,800 fr. 

Increase of 1919 over 1915 : 50 per cent. 

Aisne. — Average annual KHiges : 

1915 

1920 

Increase of 1930 over 1915 : 240 per cent. 

AHier. — Average daily vjages: 

1915 

1918 

1919 

Increase of 1919 over 1915 : t8o per cent. 

BassCvS-Alpcs. -- - Average daily •mrges : 

1915.3.50 Ir. in winter to 5 fr. in summer. 

1920 .9.00 fr. in winter to 12 fr. in summer. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: winter, 260 per cent., summer, 140 per cent. 


3-55 fr. 
(>.50 £r. 
10.00 fr. 


1.275 fr. 

4,1.^0 fr. 


Ilautes-Alpes. — Average daily wages ; 

1915. 4.50 fr. 

1918. 6.00 fr. 

1920. 10.00 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 130 per cent. 
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Alpes-IHIaritimes — Avcnige daily wages : 

1915.3.C0 fr. winter; 3.50fr. summer. 

191S-1919.3.50 fr. winter; 6.00fr. summer. 

1920 900 Ir. winter; 11.25fr. summer. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915; winter, 220 pel cent.; stimmer, 220 per cent. 

Ardcche. — Average daily iccgcs : 

1915. 3 fr. 

1918. 5 fr. 

192. >. 9 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915: 200 per cent. 

Jjy the prefectorial order of 10 February' 1920 the annual wages were 
2,500 francs. 

Ardennes. — Xo order was made in 1915 and 1918, because of the 
German occupation. 

In 1920 the avciMge rate of w'ages of employes and labourers in fores¬ 
try undeilakings w as thus fixed : 

4.5J fr. per day if the w^agj-cai’ner is fed, lodged and maintained. 

9 fr. per day if he feeds, lodges, and maintains himself. 

Ariege. — anniktl itihiges (300 days of work): 

1915. fr. 

1918-1919. 1,800 fr. 

1920. 2,400 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: no per cent. 

Aube. — Average aainuil ; 


igrS.•. fr. 

i9rS. 1,050 fr. 

IQ20. 3,()(><) fr. 


Increase of 1930 over 1915 : I2t^ 3)er cent. 

Aude. — (i) 1915. The average miiount of wages of agricultural 
labourers is fixed as fotl4)w\s: 

From I November to 31 January: 3 fr. per day 

From I February to 31 October: | fr and tw^o litres of wine ; 

Harvest time: 5 fr. per daj" and 3 litres of wine. 

Women's w’^ages are half the amounts above-mentioned. 

(?) 1918-1919: 

From 1 November to i January: 3 to 3 fr. (with wine and food in 
addition). 
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Winter, 5 to 6 fr.; summer, 6 to 7 fr. (without food). 

(3) 1920 : 

Fiom I November to i March: 9 fr. per day and i litre of wine. 
From I March to 31 October: 10 fr. per day and 2 litres of wine. 
Overtime is paid at the rate of 1.75 fr. per hour. 

Women’s wages are half the amounts above-mentioned. 

Aveyron. — (i) 1915. The daily wages of the workmen named below 
are thus fixed: 

Wood cutters: winter, 3 to 5 fr.; summer, 5 fr. to 6 fr.50. Sawyers: 
winter, 5 fr. to 6.50 fr.; summer, 6 fr. to 7.50 fr. Charcoal burners: winter, 
4.50 fr. to 6 fr.; summer, 6 fr. to 7.50 fr. (Duration of labour in 1915 ; 
wood cutters and charcoal burners, 6 to 8 horns per day ; sawyers, 7 to 8 
hours in winter; x<f to ii hours in summer. If the labouier be fed his 
wages are diminished by 1.50 fr). 

The annual wages are fixed at 1,575 fiancs. 

(2) 1919. — The annual wages are fixed at 2,200 fr., an increase of 30 
per cent, over 1915. 

(3) 1920. — The same annual wages as in 1919. 
Bouches-du-Rhone: 

(1) 1915. — Daily wages: ^ 


Wood cutters and faggot binders .... 6.00 fr. 

Gardeners. 4.25 fr. 

Day labourers. 3.50 fr. 

Faggot binders (women). 2.80 fr. 

Annual wages: 

Wood cutters. 1,400 fr. 

Gaxdeners. 1,440 fr. 

Labourers lodged and fed. 600 fr. 

Carters lodged and fed. 720 fr. 

Carters, foresters lodged and fed ... . 1,000 fr. 

Shepherds lodged and fed. 685 fr. 

(2) 1916 — Annual wages . 1,200 fr. 

(3) ^919 — Annual wages . 2,400 fr. 

(4) 1920 — Annual wages . 3,feo fr. 


That is to say an increase of 200 per cent, as compaied with 1916. 

Calvados. —» Daily wages: 

1915. — 4,75 fr. 

1918-19 from 10 June to 30 September, 3.50 fr. to 5 fr.; from 1 Oc¬ 
tober to 15 November, 2.50 fr. to 4 fr.; from 1 March to 10 June, 2.50 fr. 
to 4 fr.; winter, 2 to 3 fr. 
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1920. — From I October to 31 May, 10 fr., food being counted as 5 fr. 
in this sum; from i June to 30 September, 13 fr., food being counted as 
5 fr. in this sum. 


Cantal. — Annual wages : 

1915. 1.050 fr. 

1918-19. 1,800 fr. 

1920. 1,800 fr. 

The increase of 1920 over 1915 amounts to 70 per cent. 

Charente. — Daily wages: 

1915. 3 fr. 

1918. 6 fr. 

1920. 10 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 233 per cent. 

Charente-Inferieure. •— Daily wages : 

1915. — Summer, 3 fr.; winter, 2.50 fr. 

1918. — Summer, 3 fr.; winter, 2.50 fr. 

1919. — For the whole year, 9 fr. 

Increase of 1919 over 1915: 227 per cent. 

Cher. •— ♦ Daily wages. Annual wages 

1915. 4.45 fr. 1,620.00 fr. 

1920.10.30 fr, 31761.75 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 130 per cent. 

Correze, — Daily wages: 

1915. 3-75 fr. 

1918. 7.50 fr. 

1920. 14.00 £r. 

(Food is valued at 5 fr. and is deducted when tlie ca.se requirc.s). 
Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 170 per cent. 

Coraca s — Daily wages: 

1915. 3 fr. 

1918-19. — Agricultural labourers. ... 7 fr. 

Gardeners. 8 fr. 

Haymakers. 14 fr. 

Cdte-d’Or. — Daily wages (labourers not fed). 

1915. — Men, 4 fr.; women, 2.50 fr. 

1919. .— Men, 6 to 7 fr.; women, 4 to 5 fr. 

1920. — Men, 9 to 10 fr.; womeu, 7 to 8 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915 : men 125 to 150 per cent.; women 180 
to 220 per cent. 
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C6tes du Nord. — Daily wages: 


Summer; agricultural labourers j 

^ \ women 2.00 fr. 

gardeners. 3.50 fr. 

Winter; agricultural labourers . \ 

® } women 2.50 fr. 

gardeners. 3.00 fr. 

harvesters. 4.00 fr. 

haymakers. 3.00 fr. 


1918. — Average annual wages 
1920. — Average annual wages 


1,300 fr. 
2.100 fr. 


Creuse. •— Daily wages. 


1915. — Ivabourers recemng food: men, 2.50 fr.; women, 1.40 fr.; 
children 0.75 fr. 

I/abourers not receiving food: men, 4 fr.; women, 3.20 fr.; child 
ren, i fr. 


igi8. — Average wages, 6 fr. 
1920. — Average wages, 10 fr. 


Dordogne. — Daily wages : 

1915. — 4 fr. (without food). 

1920. — 8 fr. (without food). 

Increase of 1930 over 1915: 100 per cent. 

Doubs. — Daily 20ages : 

1915. 4 fr. 

1918. 8 fr. 

1920. II fr. 

Increase of 1930 over 1915: 175 per cent. ' 

Dr6me. ~ Daily ranges: 

1915. •— I^abourers fed: winter, 1,50 fr,; spring and autumn, 2.50 fr.; 
summer, 2 to 3.50 fr.; threshing and harvcbting, 4 to 5 Ir.; hayniaki^jg, 
4 to 5 fr. 

Labourers not fed: winter, 2.50 fr.; bpring and autumn, 3.50 fr.; 
summer, 3.50 fr.; threshing and harvesting, 5 to 6 fr.; haymaking, 5 to 6 fr, 

1918. — Labourers fed, winter 5 fr.; spring and autumn 8 fr.; har¬ 
vesting and threshing, 15 fr. 

Labourers not fed: winter, 9 fr.; spring and autumn, 12 fr.; 
summer, 16 fr. 

1920. ~ No change since 1918. 
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Eure, — Daily wages: 

1915. 3 - 2 « fr- 

1918. 475 fr. 

1920. <).oo Ir. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 87 per cent. 

Eure-et-I/oir. — Daily wages: 

1915. 4 fr. 

1918. 5 fr. 

1920. 8 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: too per cent. 

Einistere. •— Daily wages: 

1915. 2-25 fr- 

1918. 6.80 fr. 

1920. 8,00 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 140 per cent. 

Card, — DaiVy wages: 

1915. 5 fr. 

1918 . 8 fr. 

1919 .••. 12 fr. 

Haute-Garonne. — Average wages: 

1915.3.50 fr. per day. 

1918.6 fr. per day or 1,800 fr. per year. 


1920: same figures as for 1918. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 75 per cent. 

Gets. — Average wages;' 


1916.1,000 fr. 

1918.i,8f)0 fr, (day-labourers), 

2,600 fr. (foremen). 

1920.1,400 fr. (labourers not recei\'ing food). 

10 fr. per day (labourers not recciviug 
food). 

Gironde, -i- Average wages: 

1915. — Daily wages: 5 fr. 

1918. — Annual wages: man, 3,600 fr.; woman, 1,800 fr. 

1920, — Annual wages: man, 4,200 fr.; woman 2,800 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1913: men, 16 per cent,; women, 55 per cent. 
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Herault. — Average daily ivage^: 

T915. 4 fr- 

1919 . 6 Ir. 

1920 . 12 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 :200 per cent. 

Ille-et-Vilaine. — Aiwrage daily wages. 

1915. 3.<'>5 fr. 

1918.6.50 fr. 

1920.10.50 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915:180 per cent. 

Indre. —• Daily wages : 

19x5 1918 1920 Inci:<easc oX 1920 

June to October . . 4.00 fr. 7 fr. 13 fr. 225 % 

March-April.3.50 fr. 5 fr. ir fr. 210 % 

Octobei-Novcniber . . 3.50 fr. 5 fr. ii fr. 2x0 % 

December to February. 3.00 ff. 5 fr. 9 fr. 200 % 

Indre-et-IvOire. — Average annual wages: 

X915. x,300 fr. 

1930. 3,500 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: i()9 %. 

Isere. — Average daily wages: 

1915. 3.60 fr. 

1918 . p.oo fr. 

1920. ii.oo fr. 

The year is counted as 250 working days. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 :200 per cent. 

Jura. - J:eage dady laaga,: 

1915. 4 fr- 

1919 . b fr. 

1930. 10 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 :150 %. 

Landes. 

1915. — Daily wages: 3.15 fr.; annual 800 fr. (This figure represents 
a fixed sum, besides certain advantages converted into money, such as 
lodging, garden, small field). 

1918. — Daily wages, 5 fr.; annual, 1,400 fr. 
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1920. — Daily wages, 8.50 Ir. (without food); 4 fr. (with food); an¬ 
nual, 2,500 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 100 per cent, on daily wages; 200 per 
cent, on annual wa^es. 

Doir-et-Cher. — Average daily linages : 

1915. 

1918. 

1920. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 200 per cent. 

Doire. — Average daily wages: 

1915. 

1918-19. 

1920. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 120 per cent. 

Haute-I/Oire. — Average daily wages: 

1915. 

1918-19. 

Increase of 1918 over 1915: 60 per cent. 

Doire-Inf€rieure: 


1915. 3.65 fr. per day, or 1,005 fr. per anntim, 

1918-19. 6.00 fr. per day, or 1,800 fr. per annum. 

1920. 2,700 fr. per annum. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915: 145 per cent. 

Doiret. — 1916. — Average annual wages; 750 fr., not including cost of 
food and lodging, which devolves upon the employer. 

1918. — 1,300 fr. (as above). 

1920. — 1,800 fr. (as above). 

Increase of 1930 over 1916: 140 per cent. 

IvOt.—1915. — Annual wages: adults, 1,000 fr.; labourers under 18 years 
of age, 730 fr. 

1920. — Daily wages: winter, 4 fr. per day besides food; 8 fr. pet day 
without food. — S umm er, 6 fr. per day besides food; 13 fr. per day 
without food. 


3.40 fr. 
9.00 fr. 
10.50 fr. 


4.50 fr- 

8.00 fr. 
10.00 fr. 


3-75 fr. 
6.00 fr. 
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I^ot-et-Garonne. 


1918-19: 

With food 

Without food 

Winter. 

. 3 fr. 

8 fr. 

Summer. 

. 6 fi. 

10 fr. 

1920: 

Winter. 

. 5 fr. 

9 fr. 

Summer. 

. 8 fr. 

13 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1918-19; winter, 12 per <ient.; summer, 30 per cent. 
Lozere. — Daily wages: 

1915. 3 fr. 

1920. II fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 260 per cent. 


Maine-et-I/>ire. •— Daily wages : 

1915. 3-50 fr. 

1920. — ist. From i November: 8 to ro £r. without food, or 5 to 
6 fr. with food. 

2nd. — From i November to i March, about i fr. less for each work¬ 
ing day. 

3rd. -— In the vineyards from March to November, 7 to 8 fr. for labour¬ 
ers receiving food, and ii to 12 Ir. for those not receiving food. 


Manche. — Daily wages: 

1915. 3 fr- 

1918-19. 7 fr. 

Increavse of 1918 over 1915: 133 per cent. 

Marne. 

1015. — Woodcutters. 4 fr. per day 

Primers. 8 » ^ 

Charcoal burners. 5 » » 

Sawyers and splitters. 5 » 

Journeymen. 4 » » 

Assistants. 3 » » 

1918-1919. — Annual wages: 2,200 fr. 

1930. — Average daily wages: 15 fr. 


Haute-Marne. — Daily wages. 

X9Z&-19X9 1920 


Mea. 3.25 fr. 7.00 fr. 12.00 fr. 

Women. 1.75 fr. 5.00 fr. 9.00 fr. 

Youths. 1.75 fr, 4.50 fr. 8.50 fr. 
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Increase of 19^0 over 1915: 


Men. 260 per cent. 

Women. 410 per cent. 

Youths. 380 per cent. 


Ma7enne. — Daily wages: 

1915.3-50 fr- 

1918.6.00 fr. (comprising food). 

1920.7.50 fr. (comprising food). 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: no per cent. 

Meuse. — Daily wages: 

Men Women 


1915. 3-50 1.75 fr. 

1918 . 6.00 fr. 3.00 fr. 

1919 .10.00 fr. 5.00 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915: 


Men. 185 per cent. 

Women. 340 per cent. 

Morbihan. •— Avo'age annual wages : 

y, 1915. 825 fr. 

• 1920. 2,750 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915: 230 per cent. 


Nidvre. ■— Daily wages : 

1915. — Prom November to March, 1.50 fr. to 2 fr.: in March and 
April, from 2.50 fr. to 3 fr.; from May to Augiist, 3 to 3 fr.; in September 


and October, from 3 to 4 fr. 

1918. 5 fr. 

1920. 12 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 140 per cent. 

Nord: 

1915. — Daily wages. 3.40 fr. 

Annual wages.1,050 fr. 

1920. — Daily wages. 12 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915: 250 per cent. 
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Pyre iidos-Oiieii talcs: 

1915. — Annual wages (300 days); 1,200 fr. 

191S. — Dailj’- wages: T^t. district, various crops: men, 6 to 7 fr.; 
woniuU, 3 to 4 fr.; reapers and mowers, 8 to 10 fr.; men who bark cork 
trees (July-August), 10 to 12 fr. 

2nd. district, vin.‘-gro’i\ing, work in vineyards: men, 8 to 9 fr. 
with mne, or 10 to ii fr. without wiiie; women, 3.50 fr. to 4 fr. 

Vintage: men, 10 to 18 fr. besides wine valued at 2 fr.; women, 8 
to 10 fr. 

Yearly wages (300 days): 1,200 fr. 

1920. — Daily n ages : ist district, varioii'^ crops ; men, 10 to 12 fr. ; 
women 5 to 6 fr.; reapers and movers, lO to 20 fr.; barkers oi cork liees 
(July-August) 12 to j 6 fr. 

2nd. district, vine-growing, work in vine3"ards: men, 16 to iS fr. and 
2 litres of wine ; women, 6 fr. and i litre of wine. 

Vintage : men 16 to 18 fr. and 2 litres of wine ; wromen, 8 to 9 fr. and 
I litre of wine. 

Haut-Rhin: 

Daily wa5es Aiiniial wages 


1915 . 4.50 fr, i/joo fr. 

1918 . 6.50 fr. 2,.500 fr. 


1920 . 12.00 fr. 4.300 fr. 

Increase ol 1920 over 1015 : iG() per cent. 

Rhdue: 

« 

1913. — (i) Difily Wtjgcs: 

Mountain di-trict.—Snmmcr, 2.50 to 4fr.; winter, 2fr. to 2.51) with 
food. 

Vine5"ards : summer, 2.50 fr. to 5 fr.; winter, 3 to 4 fr. with wine. 
Round the eenties: men, 40 to 50 centimes pci hour : women, 25 to 
40 centimes per hour. 

(2) Annital ic'ogcs : 

Servants under 20 yeais of age, fed and lodged: 


Men . 300 to 500 tr. 

Women. 200 to 350 fr. 
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Servants above 20 years of age, fed and lodged: 


Men . 150 to 200 fr. 

Women .. 150 to 200 fr. 


1918. — It was not possible to fix an average rate. 
1920. — Average daily wages; 18 fr. 

Haute-Sa6ne, — Dmly loages : 



1915 

19x8 

Men. 

.... 3.00 ir. 

5.00 fr. 

Women. 

.... 3.00 fr. 

3.00 fr. 

Boys. 

.... 3.00 fr. 

3.00 fr. 

Girls. 

.... 2.25 fr. 

2.25 fr. 


Increase 60 per cent. 

Sa6ne-et-I/oiie. — Average daily wager. 

1915. 3 50 fr. 

1918-1919. 8.00 ir. 

1920. 10.00 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 180 per cent. 

Sarthe. — Aveiage itailv tmges: 

1915 (labourers without food): summer, 3.75 fr.; winter, 2.50 fr. 

1918 (labourers without food): summer, 4.50 fr.; winter, 3 fr. 

1919 (labourers with food): summer, 5 ir.; -winter, 3 ir. 
'labourers -without food): summer, 7.50 fr .; winter, 5 fr. 

1920: 10 fr. 


Savoie. — ulficnrgr daily wages: 

1915 . 5-00 fr. 

1918-19. 7.50 fr. 

1920: wnter, 12 fr.; summer, 18 fr.: average for the year, 15 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 275 per cent. 


Ilaute-Savoie. — A/'erage daily wige's. 

1915. 3.50 fr. 

1918-19 (labourers -with foo*!). 3.50 fr. 

(labortreis without foo'’). 8.50 fr. 

1920 (labourers -with food). 4.00 fr. 

(labourers vdthout food; .... 10.00 ft. 

Increa«e of 1920 over 1915: 180 per cent. 
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Seine. 


Gardeners, foremen, 2.50 fr, per hour. — I,abourers, 2.50 fr. — Pru- 
ners, 3.50 fr, — Wood cutters a.sofr. — Mowers, 2.50 fr.—Weeders, 
2 L. an hour. — Carters in charge of one horse, 3.) fr. a day, — Car¬ 
ters with two horses, 24 fr. a day. 

Seine-Inferieure. — Average daily wages: 


1915: 



Stmunct 

Winter 

Men. 

Old men (65 years) women and ap- 

3.T0 fr. 

3.50 fr. 

prentices (14 to 17 year<5). . . 

2.35 fr. 

2.50 fr. 

1918-1919: 

Men. 

Old men (65 years), women and ap- 

6.50 fr. 

5.00 fr. 

prentices (14 to 17 years) - . 

3.00 fr. 

4-50 fr. 


In the figures for 1918-19 food is included and valued at 2.50 fr. for 
men, and 3 fr. for old men, women and apprentices. 


Seine-et-Mame. — Average daily wages; 

1915.■. 

1918. 

1920. 

Increase of 1920 sur 1915: 230 per cent. 

Seine et-Oise. — Average daily wages : 

1915. 

1918-19. 

1920. 

Increase of 1930 over 1915: 200 per cent. 

Deux-S 4 vres: 


4-50 fr- 
6.50 fr, 
15.00 fr. 


4.00 fr. 

7.50 fr- 

12.00 fr. 


1915. — Daily wages: men, 4 fr.; women, 1.50 fr. 

1918-T9. — Yearly wages: men, 2,400 fr.; women, 1,200 fr, 
1920. — The same figures as in 1918-ig. 

Somme. — Average daily wages : 

19^5. 3-25 fr. 

1918-19: from i May to 30 September . . 8.00 fr. 

from I October to 30 April. . . 6.50 fr. 

1920. 11.65 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 250 per cent. 
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Tam. — Average daily taagcs: 

1915 : men, 3.50 fr.; women, 2.35 fr. 

1919 : men, 6.00 fr.; women, 4,00 fr. 

1930 : men, lo.oo fr.; women, 6,00 fr. 

Increase of 7920 over 1915: men, 180 per cent.; women, 150 per cent. 
Tarn-et-Garonne. — Average daily wages : 

1915: 


Spring. 2.75 to 3.50 fr. 

Summer. 3.50 to 5.00 fr. 

Autumn. 2.25 to 2.50 fr. 

Winter. 2 fr. 


1918-1919. — Woodcutters, 6 fr. 

Other agricultural labourers, 5 fr. 

1920. — Woodcutters, 8 fr. 

Other agricultural labourers, I 3 fr. 

Var. — Average daily wages : 

1915. 4-50 fr. 

1918-1919. 10.00 fr. 

1920. 12.00 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 160 per cent. 

Vaucluse. — Annual wages : 

1915 : 960 fr. to t,o8o fr. (neither fed nor lodged) — ()00 fr. (fed 
. and lodged), 

1918-1930. —1,920 fr. to 2,160 fr. (neither fed nor lodged). — roo fi. 
l)cr month, lodged and fed, in .summer; 70 to 80 fr. per month, 
* lodged and fed, the rest of the year. 


Vendee. -- Average daily wages: 

1915. 2.30 fr. 

1918. . j|.oo fr. 

1920. 7.50 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 200 per cent. 


Vienne. — Average daily wages : 


1915. 4 fr- 

1918-19. 4 fr. 
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Haute-Vienne. — JVages m 1920. 

Summer season (April-October): men not fed, 10 fr. per day; 

men fed, 150 fr. per month; 
women not fed, 5 fr. per day; 
women fed, 70 fr. per month. 

Winter season (November-March): men not fed, 6 fr. per day; 

men fed, 90 fr. per month; 
women not fed, 3 fr. per day ; 
women fed, 50 fr. per month; 
children fed, 25 fr, per month. 

Vosges: 

1915. — A^nnual wages: 1,200 fr. 


1918-1919. — Annual wages: Woodcutters .... 2,000 fr. 

Carters.2,200 fr. 

I^abourers.1,600 fr. 

Sledge drivers, . . . 2,800 fr. 


1920. — Daily wages: 14 fr. 

Yonne. — Annml wages : 

1915. 1,200 fr. 

1918-19 . . . . .. 1,500 fr. 

1920: 2,000 fr. with food or 3,800 fr. without food. 

As will be easily seen, the data obtained by prefcctorial enquiry 
cannot always be compared. For instance, the enquiry conducted by the 
prefect of Vosges gives the annual wages for 1915, and 19x8-19, and the 
daily wages for 1920. For Haute-Vienne, we only know the wagCvS of 1920 
for Vienne on the contrary these are not given. But on the whole it secm^ 
clear that wages have scarcely trebled, and that even the wages of serv¬ 
ants lodged and fed have little more than doubled. If we observe that the 
cost of living has more than quadrupled since 1914 (the index of whole¬ 
sale prices being loo for July 1914, it reached 432 at the end of 1919] 
we shall see that the rate of agricultural wages has not risen in propor¬ 
tion to the cost of living. 
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ITALY. 


THE NEW TENDENCIES DST THE RECENT CHANGES 

IN agricueturad agreements. 

SOURCES (ORMCIAE): 

DUK RrXAZIONl AL COMITATO TECIUCO DEtX’AGRICOriTURA. I. T,E AGITAZIONI DLI CON- 
TADINI NFXX’lTAUCA SrMEaSTTRIONAIJB E CENTRAUC E L\ RITORMA Dd PAITI AGRARI, DEL 
PROP. A. SERPIERI. 2. CONTRO LA VIOLAZIONE DEI CONCORDATI COLLETTIVI, DEL PROP. 

I,. Barassi. Miiiistero Ji Agricoltura. Bircziore Gcncialc cleirAqii(.oltuia, 1920. 

The agitation among the peasants on the subject of agnciiltural agree¬ 
ments, carried on of late with unwonted intensity and on an unprecedented 
scale in Italian country districts, more especially in Northern Italy, made 
an esamination into existing agreements not only desirable but urgent. 
The lale Minister of Agriculture theietore nominated, from among the mem¬ 
bers of the Tedinical Committee oi Agriculture, a Comniii-sion to enquire 
into the subject of a reform of agricultural agnenients. l*rof A. Ser- 
pieri, one of the most competent and authoritatiY e wiileis ou rural eco¬ 
nomy, was requested by this Commission to iu\’'cstigatc the agrarian agi¬ 
tation in Northern and Central Italy,- and to draw up a statement ou 
the subject. This important report has been recently published, and 
though the chapters devoted to the explanation of the questions at issue, 
and of the labour contracts, arc to some extent out of date now that some 
months have elapsed, that new agitations have taken place and that new 
agreements have been entered into, y^i the obsei\'ations of the author 
on the new tendencies in the reform of agricultural agreements, and ou 
what should be the action of the State with regaul to them, liav^' lost no¬ 
thing of their actuality. We now give the chiei points. 

§ I. Tine VOCATlOKAIy ORtiANISATlOK Ol^ THK V3eAS-\NTS ANJO TllK DKMANJ^ 
VOR mOlIIOR RKMUNi:i^VnON. 

The first general tendency is towards the vocational organization of 
the peasants. This is the aim, not only of agriciiltiircil labourers, but also 
of those peasants who are bound by agricultural agreements. Consequent¬ 
ly, even among the latter we observe a tendency towards collective rather 
than individual agiecmcnts. Not only are working hours and rales of 
wages discussed by the “leagues,*' but also the coiiditious of produce-shar¬ 
ing and other small tenancies, etc. Nevertheless, the greater number of 
these leagues, of these vocational unions among peasants, small tenants, 
etc. — whether alone or in conjunction with other classes of peasants — 
is still in the primitive stage, and there is also but little cohesion among 
the associations of employers. 
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Among the many demands put forward by the various clovsses of peas¬ 
ants there is a general tendenc5'' to daini higher remuneration for their 
sendees. On this subject the author observes that for those categories 
paid entirdy or for the most part in money the necessity arises to adapt 
the wages to the higher cost of living; that is to obtain “ real wages at 
least not inferior to those of former times. During the war this object 
was attained generally with tacilit5^ often without recourse to agitation 
or strikes: “to salisfx’’ such demands farmers had a suflScient mar¬ 
gin of profit owing to ihe increased prices of produce. But the peas- 
sants did not alwaj’^s stop at these limits. Indeed, the acquisition of 
“ real ” wages equal lo those of pre-war time<i represented, so to speak, 
a minimiim, followed often by other claims in the agitation of the year; 
claims essentiaH}' inspired b3’‘ the Idea of absorbing to their own advant¬ 
age and to the largest extent possible, the increase in the net profit 
in money extracted from the laird by reason of the very high prices of 
agricultural produce. 

In manj’ cases wages had already risen in a proportion higher than 
the increased C0i>t of rural life. But While in the case of day labourers 
the doubt may arise as to wherher the increase of yearly income corre¬ 
sponds to the increase in the cost of li\ing, on account of the possibility of 
not being fulty en pluj'ed, such a doubt does not exist with regard to pro- 
duce-shaiing and other small tenants whose j^early income is constituted 
from the produce of the land. Their return in money, in fact, increased 
automatically in the same ratio as the prices of produce, which, whole¬ 
sale, may be said to reprc'^enl an inaca'-c equal to or even greater than 
the increase in the cost of rural life, and 3"et these classes of peasants were 
agitating lo obtain more favourable agreements. For those paying small 
mone3’- rents the law inter \eiicd, permitting only to a limited extent any 
increase of rent. 

The example of the small tenants who organized themselves in PUnilia, 
l^nibaTd3’', etc., to clieck the increase of rent, was lollowcd by the produce- 
sharing tenants, who showed a teudvac3’ to be dissatisfied with such an 
increased return as for them is involved in the higher piicc of j)roducc. 
These abo desire that the increased net profit in money should be tlivided 
in a proporiiou more favourable to tlie tenant lhau heretofore. This 
demand is, however, not alwaj's made exi^lidtly, but rather in an indirect 
or concealed form; they request, for inslancc, the vSUpi)ressioii of certain 
clauses stiU existing in some agiecments respecting produce-sliating tenan¬ 
cies drawn up rather in the spirit of the relations between master and serv¬ 
ant than of those betwxen conlracling parties, or they require that cert¬ 
ain unpaid services of tlie tenant should be abolished. Also if the agree¬ 
ment respecting produce-sharing admits of the division of certain produce 
by giving less than half to the tenant they appeal to the principles of the 
best kno\va and most classic form of produce-sharing — the metayer 
system of Tuscany — as requiring that all produce should be shared 
equally. Should the agreement admit of it, the tenant demands more 
than half; and if firmly resisted on this point, he then demands modifi- 
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cation of the af.»reciiKul whidi lur him will assure fuiuiicial bcnelils 
identical and e\en more certain, for example the c^boliliou of rent for his 
house and of his obligation tu pay taxes, and a smaller share in certain 
expenses. 

The tendency to demand higher remuneration for agricultural labour 
is complicated in the case of wage^eamers by the demaiid for shorter hours 
of work. Tliis demand, which is accentuated by uiiemploymenfc amongst 
the day-labourers, and the consequent desire to gi\ e a greater number ol 
persons a share in the work available, takes various forms, some of which 
are in diiect opposition to the technical necessities of production, and near¬ 
ly all of which would result in a further increase in the cost of labour. The 
increase is thus nearly always greater than that which would rc-sidt from 
comparing rates of wages. The divergence becomes much greater if we 
consider the amount of work done in a unit of time. PVoiii the evidence 
collected it appears that this is the darkest point of the present situation 
of paid agricultural labour: the absolute ■want of ■willingness to work 
■with alacrity and dihgence. Tlic elic^cts of tliis arc more set ions in agri¬ 
culture than in any other industiy, supcrvij-ioii and the control of the w'ork 
done being exceedingly difiicult and ineffectual. 

§ 2. ThB DKSriOS TO CONTROI* THW MANA(iM^NT OF TUIC 3,AND. 

Besides the demand for higher pay for vSoivices rondcicd, another de¬ 
sire, still more remarkable, has nuuiih'stcdilsiJf widely among the iieasaii-’ 
try ; the desire to assume, or at kasi, to control the numagenicnt of the 
land. This control may take various forms which arottsc the ki.euest 
interest. 

Thus ■within the limits of agreements respecliiig producc-sliaring, we 
must observe the various attciniits made, and the agreem<*nts arrived at, 
to limit the absolute power ol the landowner in the itumageiin nt ol the 
land. The author observes that in the ubslricct a foundation oi right 
cannot be denied to these ch'orts o£ the peasant'^', vsiuce their n iniiiieration 
is affected by every error of managemenl, tUid nion* pailicularly, since 
an innovation may prove to the advantage of 11 k laiulovviur by iiK'Toas- 
ing the returns from llie land, audiiHurious to the i*easant l)y reducing the 
rate of remuneration. JUitin iiracticc* it sc tins dilVieiilt to work a system 
'' in which the manager is deprived of that libc rly and rapidity of decision 
in whicdi consists the great superiority of private uiidertakings, 

But this desire to control the working of the land is luanifested in 
another and still more decided form where a large and inignaeioits set of day 
labourers wishes to keep wages high, and at the same lime is in fear of 
being unemployed. Since according to obvious economic laws high w^ages 
arc often followed by a reaction and reduced employment, the peasants 
have succeeded in many cases in imposing not only a lixed rate of wages 
but also the employmcul of a fixed niuuber of labourers, placing at the same 
lime restrictions on the cuiploymeiit of labour-saving iiuichiuery. The 
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farmer is thus bound to pay a specific sum annually in wages, which is 
not determined by his free judgement as to the proper i^roportion of 
wages to othei expenses, but is fixed by collective agreement. 

Even where this point is not reached, there is a strong tendency 
to take the technical direction and organization out of the hands of the 
farmer and transfer them to the deci-ion ot arbitrators, or even of pu¬ 
blic authoiities. This occurs especiall5’ where they may have an influence 
over the greater or lesser employment of human labour per unit of area. 

It seems to the author of the report that all these limitations which 
tend to restrict the action of the private employer, if applied to agricul¬ 
ture, can have but one result, viz., the transfer of the whole undertaking 
into the hands of the labourers. 

§ 3. Tm T]eNDBNCY ON I'HB PAR'r 03 ? THE P35ASANT TO ASSU 3 ME 
THE 3 UANAGE 2 »tENT OF THE HAND. 

The tendency to a partial assumption of the management appears 
in the change from mere wage earning to sharing in the profits. It is mani¬ 
fest in agricultural agreements, those approaching more nearly to mere 
wage-earning being converted into agreements whereby the peasant re¬ 
ceives one third of the produce, but in the great farms of Emilia it is still 
more widely apparent in the substitution of ** partitanze for fixed 
wages (i). 

These changes are not unfrequently hindered by the peasants’ organiza¬ 
tions which are socialist in character. These show the opposite tendency, 
viz., to substitute wages pure and simple for even the present produce-shar¬ 
ing system. 

The tendency among peasants to assume the whole management is 
still more widdy diflused, under the form of rent-paying tenancy or the 
actual acqmsition of the land. The transfer of property is taking place on 
a large scale, but in a measure varying in different parts of the country 
(seldom in Central Italy, more frequentlj’' in the north): it generally occurs 
in single instances, by the sale of land to individual peasants, although in 
the last few years the purchases of land by peasant co-operative societies 
have been very numerous. 

Attention should be called to the increasing number of peasants who 
rent land, though this also varies in different districts (many in North 
Italy, few or none in central Italy), and occurs more frequently where the 
produce-sharing system exists, and where in consequence the system of 
land tenure readily admits of letting a holding to a peasant family. In 
a less degree it is taking place, by means of collective leases {affittanze) 
where holdings are large, but here cdso the wage-earners rise co-operatively 

(1) The ** partitanza ” is an agteement drawn up between the manager of Uae 
holding and a labourer or group of labourers for canying out a fixed system of caltivation» 
by which he or they engage to peifotm aU the ncce&saiy work, reedving in payment a 
diare of tbs produce. 
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to the position ol nianagv.*ib. Here and there an p.ttcnipt luauifests itbrif 
— for instance the region of the great irrigated farms of I/Ombardy-- 
to pause at an intermediate solution, viz., an arrangement by whidi the 
owner, the large tenant and the labourers are associated in the undertaking, 
so far as to participate according to fixed shares in the profits after a certain 
remuneration has been set aside lor manual labour, for management, for 
working capital and foi the laud. 

With regard to the assumption of the management by the peasant 
it is observed that where it occurs most frequently it is the produce-sharing 
agreements or the mixed agreements for produce-sharing and renting which 
are most fiequently converted into agreements for letting at a money rent. 

In these changes one fact is particularly deserving of attention; the 
agreements, instead of being made with individuals as has hitherto been 
usually the case, are tending to become collective, so that by opposing to 
the landowners, not individual peasants requiring small patches of ground, 
but an association requiring a large area of land, the peasants may be less 
at a disadvantage in the bargaining which determines letting agreements 
and especially the amount of the rent. 

§ 4, This action oi^ thb static. 

Having pointed out the most characteristic features observed in the 
recent agrarian agitation, indicated the most .striking tendencies in the trans¬ 
formation of agricultural agreements, and considered the consequences as 
regards production, the author of the report goes on to enquire in what 
way the State might intervene in the work of reforming existing agreements. 

With respect to distribution, he maintains that any State intervention 
to limit the complete liberty of contract would be useless. " It is a mistake 
to attribute to the agricultural agreement a determining power in conflicts 
between classes becauvse it is an effect rather than a cause. Both good and 
bad relations among those who collaborate in ugricultural production are 
found under the same ty^ie of agricultural agreement: just as agreements 
of lotally different tyjies determine relations equally good or equally bad. 
The essential is that the contracting parties .should be in a po.silion of ecjual- 
iiy towards each other. ” (i) Tliis is fully confirmed by the facts consider¬ 
ed in the (*nquiry. The writer of the report observe.'^ that when the peiusant, 
discarding the old traditional obsequiousness to the master, uud acting 
in the spirit of the modern working man, place.s hiiuscU on an equal 
footing with his employer, with a keen sense of his own rights, and a con¬ 
viction of having power to imiirove his condition, no agreement will pre¬ 
vent him from working and agitating towards this end. And no agreement 
can in itself assure to the peasant a satisfactory economic condition, be¬ 
cause such a condition, even under the same agreement, varies according 
to the technical organization to which it is applicable and according lo 
the contracting parties. 


(i) VAinNn (Glixuo): Siiuli di poUtica agiaria Rome, " AUienaeittn, ” iyi<. 
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In this matter the State can do nothing except “ to fa\'Our peaceful solu¬ 
tions of class conflicts, and to ensure that such solutions shall be respected.” 

Still on the subject of distribution, and especially with regard to the 
letting of houses, there is a demand in many places for a legislative regula¬ 
tion of rents. Fair rents ate demanded. But the writer of the Tcpotl 
maintains that the objects sought by means of a legislative regulation of 
rents would be better attained by substituting the collective for the in¬ 
dividual contract, as shown by many striking examples. This would not 
prevent an appeal to arbitration on a point of equity connected with 
rents in indmdual cases, or for the comparison of a certain period of time 
with another. 

While affirming that freedom of contract is the best guarantee of equal 
distribution, the writer does not deny that such freedom migtht well be lim¬ 
ited so far as to prohibit any custom which might interfere with produc¬ 
tion, or to make compulsory such as might be advantageous to it, because 
even should certain customs be either forbidden or made compulsory there 
would remain in every agreement many others open to arrangement be¬ 
tween the parties in order to secure equitable distribution. But the writer 
goes on to say that regulations for produce-sharing and other tenancies, 
etc., in conformity with the conception put forward—that is, leaving unde¬ 
termined certain clauses by which the distribution of the net produce would 
be definitely fixed, but determining others which tend to ensure an increased 
production—can only be satisfactorily drawn up locally, because the tech¬ 
nical methods vary from district to ffistrict. WTiat is needed is a model 
set of regulations compiled locally and subjected to periodical revision. 

For the produce-sharing tenant this might among other things fix 
the date of the expiration of the agreement, the notice required to terminate 
it, the mode of transfer of the land from the outgoing to the incoming ten¬ 
ant, the method of fixing the amount of compensation due from the one 
to the other or the estimated value of stock and of inexhausted improve¬ 
ments. For letting agreements it would be possible to determine district 
by district the customs most favourable to production, Cvspecially witli 
regard to the form and manner of pajrment of rent, caution money and dues, 
restrictions on freedom of cultivation with special regard to the la&t 
years of the lease, to consigning, reconsigning, balance-vshect, etc. 

The writer thinks that the task of the State should be to promote 
and facilitate everywhere the compilation of such model regulations, a work 
which requires ^edal competence and full knowledge of local agricultural 
methods. 

With regard to legal efficacy it might be established that the rules con¬ 
tained in them should be binding in the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary. 

Again considering the question of production the writer of the report 
inquires whether there is any limitation to freedom of contract which might 
be introduced into the legidation on agricultural agreements. With re¬ 
spect to this he insists on the idea that to maintain production at a high 
level it is necessary to excite the interest of agricultural labourers, reducing 
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paid labour to a miitiimum. It is also necessary to recognize the right of 
the tenant to compensation for improvements. The objections to this much 
discuvssed reform may be overcome if it be applied on fixed principles, 
which according to the writer, might be the following : 

(1) Ivegal right of the tenant to compensation, within fixed financial 
limits, for improvements (buildings or land) of utility locally recognised, 
in ih(‘ sense that they are to be considered necessary for the normal methods 
of cultivation applied in tlie district; 

(2) Assigning to local technical authorities the task of drawing tip 
a list of the improvements for 'which compensation might be paid, and 
the corresponding financial limit, subject to periodical revision ; 

(3) That the authoritative standard for determining the amount 
of compensation shall be the increase of the commercial value of the 
land due to improvements. 

h'or a just and effective application of the reform it would also be 
ueccssarj" that the granting of credit for improvements should also be 
ax)plicd to Lacililatc the payment of compensation by the landowners, 
so that they may find the means of paying in the increase of rent due 
to improN'cments; and that the agricultural experiment statit)ns should be 
instructed to determine by experiment the methods of maintaining a ra¬ 
tional balance between feitility and cultivation. 

To secure the efficacy of State intervention in the matter of agri¬ 
cultural agreements the wTiter believes that local organizations are needful, 
and also a suitable central bod}’ to stimulate their activity and co-ordinate 
their work. For the compilation and periodical revision of the proposed 
regulations, for drawing up lists of improvements for which compensation 
may be made and for fixing the financial limits of compulsory compensation 
L)c^ provision must be made. 

It must be observed, besides, as an indication rcvsulting from the in¬ 
quiries made, that there is a strong feeling of the necessity for rcvsearch 
into agricultAral economic questions, which in the conflict between classes 
might offer a basis of posili\'e knowledge to the contending parties. Such 
researches will prove indispensable lor tUt>se judges of equity appointed 
by rc'cent legislative provisions for cases of collective tonflicts. 

The U>cal organization to which such a task would be assigned ought, 
according to tlie writer, to be composed u^nially of a technical staff with 
the assistance of representatives of both sides. Until there is a modification 
of the present arrangements of the ailministration of agriculture this local 
organisation might be constituted by the Provincial Agricultural Commis¬ 
sions or by the Special Committee appointed by them, with one representa¬ 
tive of the fanners, one of the labourers (or tenants in the case of the compila¬ 
tion of regulations respecting large properties) and three technical experts of 
acknowledged competence; the president should be the magistrate who 
presides over the Special Committee. The three experts might act 
together in the case of collective disputes. 

The deliberations of the proposed local technical organisations should 
be guided by means of adequate instructions, and reviewed before coming 
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into force, by a central technical organisation specialized on the subject of 
rural economy in general and of agricultural agreements in particular; an 
organization which, while keeping in strict co-ordination and collaboration 
with the professorships of rural economy of the State institutions, and with 
the proposed local organisations, should at the same time promote and di¬ 
rect the researches in rural economy to which we have referred. It should 
be noted that the nucleus of such an organization is already in existence in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Statistics. This institution, provided with 
the necessary specialized technical staff, extended so that it may study 
questions of rural economy, is quite able, besides its regular statistical dut¬ 
ies, to perform other specified tasks. It ought to have a regular connec¬ 
tion with the I/abour Bureau. But above all things it ought to be complete¬ 
ly independent all of political currents and influences. The present 
tendency to entrust State functions to autonomous bodies ought to be 
applied in this case. 

With regard to one of the clearest indications suggested by the in¬ 
formation collected — the more frequent letting of land to labourers — 
attention should be called to the great importance assumed by the question 
of good technical instruction for the peasantry, at present almost entirely 
wanting. It is affirmed that the State ought to supply the deficiency 
with the greatest possible energy and promptitude, in a form adapted to 
the requirements of the peasants. And the writer observes that since the 
more difficult technical problems are those that involve changes from one 
form of cultivation to another attention should be specially called to the 
assistance which may be given by the State either by contributing to the 
cost of such change or by a form of credit adapted to the circumstances. 
To make such assistance efficacious it should come through local organiza¬ 
tions, as the problems to be solved are local and very different from one 
another. 

In short, such is the line of action which according to the writer, the 
State should endeavour to follow respecting the reform of agricultural 
agreements. He also warns ns that we must not foiget that often the solu¬ 
tion of agrarian problems depending on the reform of agreements can only 
be sought for in reforms of technical methods of cultivation, that the 
introduction of certain relations between the contracting parties winch may 
be considered desirable presupposes certain reforms in agricultural methods, 
and that finally a good general agrarian poHcy on the part of the State 
would be more efficacious than direct intervention in the matter of agri¬ 
cultural agreements to solve many difficulties. 


Anvam^O Ruggeri, gereiaie responsAhih. 



THE INTERNATIONA!, INSTITUTE OP AGRICULTURE 


Origin of thf Institotr and Summary of Internationa!, Treaty. 

The International Institute of* Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Eighteen cPther governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which eadi country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining itg atlention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study and pubhsh as promptly as possible, statistical 
technical, or economic infoimation concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agriailtural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(6) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

{d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part ol 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies; 

{e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, it necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agriailtural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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The Fifth (Jenerd Assembly of the International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture was held at Rome from 3 to 8 November 1920. 

Amongst the dedsions taken and the resolutions passed some referred 
to the finances of the Institute and to the reorganization of the staff. With 
regard to these we confine ourselves to noting the following resolution, 
rdating to the formation of Consultative Committees for the various ser¬ 
vices of the Institute: 

The General Assembly is of opinion that the Permanent Committee 
should examine the desirability of forming, ^th the help of the Govern¬ 
ments, a Consultative Committee for eac^ of the three branches of the 
Institute (General Statistics, Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Diseases, 
Economic and Social InteUigence) in order t^t the work of each of 
these brandies may permanently benefit by the advice of experts and 
technidans. The General Assembly considers that these Consultative 
Committees should be composed of a small number of competent persons 
who would usually give their advice by correspondence, but who should 
also meet once a year at Rome to discuss the work of the Institute, 
in concert with the Permanent Committee and the Chiefs of the various 
Bureaux.'' 

As to the relations between the International Institute of Agriculture 
and the l^eague of Nations, the General Assembly passed three resolutions, 
which we reproduce in ftdl: 

" I. The General Assembly expresses its profond satisfaction at 
the fact that, in the treaties of peace recently conduded, a measure has 
been inserted for devdopiag co-operation between the Nations and for 
maintaitdng international peace and security by means of the establish¬ 
ment of a Eeague of Nations: it sincerdy hopes that these lofty designs 
may be crowned with success, so that humanity may be spared the deplor¬ 
able sufferings and calamities of a future war. 
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“ 2. The Assembly approves the attitude taken up by the Perman¬ 
ent Committee in regard to the rdations to be established between the 
I^eague and the Institute and expresses the desire that the most friendly 
and cordial rdations should be established between the two institutions. 

“ 3. The General Assembly invites the Permanent Committee to 
communicate to the adhering States, as soon as it has received it, any 
communication which may be made to it by the league of Nations in con¬ 
formity with Article 24 of the Treaty ot Versailles; and to accompany 
tTiis communication by any recommendation serving to maintain the work 
created by the Convention of 1905. 

On the other hand, in regard to the relations between the Institute 
and the agricultural organizations and associations, the General Assembly 
decided: 

That the International Institute of Agriculture may put itsdf in 
rdLation, whenever it may deem it useful to do so, and after having the 
approval of the Governments concerned, with the agricultural organ¬ 
izations and associations of the different countries, in order to be more 
ftdly informed regarding all questions relating to the protection * of the 
interests common to aH the agricultural classes and to the betterment of 
their condition. 

Finally, the General Assembly, ** in view of the facts that the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture represents a source, unique in the world, of 
documentation on all the questions of interest to agriculture; that its services 
are called upon to study all the statistical, technical, economic and social 
problems upon the solution of which depend the progress of agriculture 
and the betterment of the conditions of the rural popialation,' that the 
Institute thus forms an invaluable centre of study and of international 
collaboration through the representation of 60 adhering States, " decided: 

“ To invite the Governments to send to the Institute tedmidans and 
students who wiU come to complete at Rome their general education, from 
the agricultural point of view, by the study of the organization and the 
working of the various services of the Institute as well as the problems 
which, are therein examined. 

To found, for this purpose, scholarships to be held at the seat of 
the Institute or tiavelHng scholardiips for technidans, offidals or young 
men worthy of this form of encouragement or reward, these young men 
to be placed under the supervision of their respective delegates at Ihe In¬ 
stitute. Such young men could also benefit by the advantages which the 
Italian Government would bestow upon them by pladng at their disposal 
all means of instruction and research such as laboratories, libraries or 
experiment stations. 


* iti 

Bach of the three great technical services of the Institute—General 
Statistics, A^cultural Intdfigence and Plant Diseases, Economic and 
Sodal Intelligence — was the subject of important resolutions. 
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As to the Service of vStatistics, the Assembly first of all dwelt upon 
its utility and extended its sources of information and its field of action: 

“ I. Seeing that the Service of Statistics of the International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture is called upon considerably to increase its activity, in 
regard both to the extent of its investigations and to the rapidity in issuing 
information, the General Assembly expresses the desire that the adhering 
Governments should make every possible effort to facilitate the Insti¬ 
tute in the accomplishment of its mission in the matter of statistics and 
that the Permanent Committee, for its part, should make such arrangements 
in its Budgets as may be required for the devdopment of this service. 

“ In particular, the Governrnents of the adhering States are earnestly 
requested to establish a system of constant correspondence with the In¬ 
stitute in order to communicate to it without dday the statistical informa¬ 
tion of which it has need; such correspondence to be carried on telegraphic¬ 
ally in the case of all communications which are of an urgent nature for 
the Institute. 

“ 2. The Institute is authorized to utilize, with due reserve, inform¬ 
ation from private or semi-ofBicial sources in cases where offidal informa¬ 
tion is not forthcoming, but only after the Governments concerned have 
given their authorization and have furnished indications. 

“ 3. The General Assembly considers that it is desirable to add tea 
(black tea and green tea) to the list of products ot which the Intmvxtimal 
Crop Report ani Agricultural Statistics and the Annuaire de Statistiquo 
Agricole publish data rdating to the area cultivated, production and com¬ 
merce. '' 

Examining next the statistics of vegetable production, the Assembly 
passed three special resolutions: 

“ I. The General Assembly insists on the absolute necessity for 
the adhering Slates, as well as for the Statistics Service of the Institute, 
to keep always in view the primary importance of rapidity in the trans¬ 
mission and publication of data likely to exercise an infiuence upon prices. 

To thivS end, the Assembly earnestly requests the adhering Govern¬ 
ments to forward to the Institute the data relating to area, condition of 
crops and production immediately they are known by the ofiiceb concerned 
and, in any case, on the loth of the month at latest. 

“ On the other hand, the General Assembly invites the Institute to 
publish, at the nearest possible date to the loth, an extract of the essen¬ 
tial data regarding the area, condition of crops and production which will 
afterwards appear with other data in the International Crop Report and 
Agricultural Statistics. 

“ 2. The General Assembly, while noting the improvements which 
a certain number of adhering States has introduced, or proposes to in¬ 
troduce, into their services of agricultural statistics, has come to the con¬ 
clusion that, in order to put the Institute in a position to provide a rapid, 
complete and effective international service of information, all the adhering 
States must be asked to make further efforts. 

“ The General Assembly invites the Permanent Committee to study 
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for each product, the improvements which each of the States ought to 
introduce into its system of statistics in order to put the service of inter¬ 
national information on a sound basis. These studies should be communi¬ 
cated to each Government, with the request that it should take the ste{)s 
required to satisfy the needs of the services of the Institute. 

“ 3. The General Assembly earnestly requests the adhering Gov¬ 
ernments to be good enough to state — 

“ (i) What is the method adopted by the persons whose duty it is 
to supply information regarding the state of the crops. 

“ (2) To specify whether they confine themsdves to giving an esti¬ 
mate of liie apparent state of growing crops at the moment of the inquiry 
(for example, in the form of such indications as: very good, good, fair, 
etc.) or if they express their opinion according to the probable importance 
of tibie future crop, giving for example indications of the probable average 
production per hectare: 

“ (3) To explain the reasons which have determined the adoption 
of the method in use and, if it is unable to adopt in the future the method 
laid down hy the Institute, to state the reasons whidi prevent it from 
doing so.'' 

The statistics of live stock were the subject of resolutions not less 
important: 

I. The General Assembly is of opinion that it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, in the national as well as the international interest, that each State 
should possess statistics of live stock. It hopes that the countries in 
which such statistics do not yet exist or in whidi they are not organized 
in sudi a manner as to satisfy the requirements of an international service 
of information, will take, as rapidly as possible, the stq)s necessary for 
the establishment of these statistics, in conformity with the wishes ex¬ 
pressed by the Institute. 

2. The General Assembly is of opinion that the statistics of live 
stock should show each year, as far as possible, the existing number of 
animals of each kind and of each of the classes mentioned in the proposal 
hereafter given. If the immediate preparation of such detailed statistics 
does not appear possible for certain States, the General Assembly is of 
opinion that the statistics of live stock should include for each of them, 
from the year 1925 onwards, a decennial census and more restricted annual 
statistics. 

3. The General Assembly proposes that the States should adopt 
for the annual statistics and, where it is made, for the periodical census, 
the period between the months of December and April, and that they 
should publish at any rate the provisional results within a period of three 
months from the date of the iaquhy. 

“ 4. The General Assembly expresses the desire that the adhering 
States should adopt a classification which, while corresponding in the 
best possible way to their conditions, should allow of the tabulation of 
their statistical data in the following edassiheations: 

" (flf) Horses : (i) Colts and fillies under three years old; (2) stal- 
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lions three years old and upwards; (3) mares three years old and upwards; 
(4) geldings three years old and upwards. 

“ (J) Catti^: (i) Calves under one year old; (2) buUocks, biills 
and heifers between one year and two years old; (3) heifers and cows over 
two years old (induding heifers and mildx-oows); (4) bulls over two years 
old; (5) buhocis over tw6 years old. 

“ {c) Sheep; (i) I/ambs under one year old; (2) rams of one year 
old and upwards; (3) ewes of one year old and upwards; (4) other sheq) 
of one year old and upwards. 

“ {d) Swine : (i) Young pigs under one year old; (2) boars of one 
year old and upwards; (3) breeding sows of one year old and upwards; 
(4) other pigs of one year old and upwards. 

{e) Goats : All animals. 

“5. The General Assembly instructs the Permanent Committee 
to pre^t to it at its next meeting a detailed report on the state of the 
statistics of live stock in the different countries. ** 

Two resolutions relate to commercial statistics*. 

1. The General Assembly instructs the Permanent Committee 
to continue the monthly publication of information on imports, exports, 
visible stocks, and prices for the five cereals (wheat, rye, oats, barley and 
maize) and for cotton, as they are at present furnished to the Institute, and 
to introduce any modifications in r^ard to the publication of this informa¬ 
tion which may be considered necessary for the perfecting of the service. 

The Institute wiU approach the respective Governments with a 
^ew to obtaining their authorization to utilize for the service of informa¬ 
tion regarding visible stocks and prices, in default of official infoimation, 
information from private sources, in conformity with Article 21 of the 
Regulations (i). 

“ 2. The General Assembly renews once more its earnest request 
to lie adhering States to calculate, if only by way of experiment, the in¬ 
visible stocks (residues of the last crop retaiued by the producers) for each 
of the five cereals mentioned, once a year, at the moment when the new 
crop begins to be available. The Governments are earnestly requested 
to communicate the results of these calculations to the Institute, which 
wiU pledge itsoli not to make use of them for publication until it has ob¬ 
tained the autlioiization of the respective Governments to do so. 

" The General Assembly again renews the expression of its desire 
that the Governments of the adhering States should take steps to perfect 
the service of information in regard to the visible stocks for the five 
cereals mentioned, as well as to inaugurate a monthly service in regard to 
this matter if they do not already possess one.” 

In leference to a kindred subject, the General Assembly requested 
the Permanent Committee ” to continue the studies made with a view 


(i) Article zi 1a 5^ it down that **the documcxits and infonnatioxi coiitcziiplatcd iai 
artidcs i S and iq are fuintshed directly by the Govemments or under their responsibility 
and by their intervention ” 
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to establishing world balancersheets of the piincipal agricultural products 
which form the subject of the documentary leaflets published under the 
title of Statistical Xotes, the Contents being strictly limited to the object 
of the publication, to pursue the study of the prices of the principal food¬ 
stuffs which contribute to the determination of the cost of living, and to 
present a report on this question to the next General Assembly/' 

I/astly, on the proposal of the Bdgian and English Governments, 
the Assembly asked the Permanent Committee to draw up the programme 
of an inquiry into the encouragement given to agriculture, to carry on 
this inquiry and to make known the results to the next General Assembly. 


To the Service of Agricultural Intdligence and Plant Diseases many 
tasks were entrusted. 

In the first place, with reference to the international organization of 
agricultural meteorology, the following resolutions were passed: 

1. The General Assembly requests the adhering States to commun¬ 
icate to the International Institute of Agriculture, as quickly as poss¬ 
ible, the actual position, in each country, of the organization of agricul¬ 
tural meteorology from the (a) scientific, (J) legidative and (c) admini¬ 
strative points of view. 

2. It further requests the adhering States to forward to the 
Institute proposals and- suggestions which seem calculated, by their 
application, to promote scientific and administrative progress. 

“ 3. The General Assembly is of opinion that it is desirable to create 
a Permanent Commission of Agricultural Meteorology, the members of 
whidi shall be nominated by the Minister of Agriculture of each of the 
countries and chosen from amongst the meteorologists, agricultural ex¬ 
perts, botanists, phytopathologists, agricultural geologists and malaria 
experts. 

“ 4. The General Assembly is of opinion that the Permanent Com- 
uodssion of Agricultural Meteorology should meet at Rome, on the occa¬ 
sion of each General Assembly, in order to propose to it, after consulta¬ 
tion with the Permanent Committee, suitable measures for promoting the 
progress of agricultural meteorology. 

5- General Assembly draws the attention of the Governments 
to the work done and the results obtained by the International Congress 
of Meteorology, held at Venice, which in its section of agricultural meteor¬ 
ology dealt witii the new direction to be given to the services of agricul¬ 
tural meteorology. ” 

Phytopathology was the subject of three different resolutions. 

The first, based on the International Convention of Phytopathology 
of 4 M^ch 1914, requests that the Governments should ratify it as soon 
as posdble or should adhere to it and agree to organize in their respective 
countries the necessary phytopathological services. 

The second asks that an inquiry should be opened in regard to the 
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Olive Fly [Datus oleae) in order to prepare a complete documentation of 
the various methods employed for combating it, particularly by the help 
of parasites, with a view to submitting it to the Governments concerned. 

The third resolution calls for the preparation of " a precise document¬ 
ation in order to fix the ways and means necessary with a view to creating 
an International Institute of Phytopathological Researdhi, which should 
also be a centre for the collection of all documents and materials relating 
to the enemies of plants (collections of plantS, of insects, etc). ** 

An International Conference for the Organization of the Campaign 
against Ivocusts having been hdd at the Institute immediately before lie 
meeting of the General Assembly, the latter passed a resolution calling upon 
the Governments which were represented at this Conference to ratify the 
Convention of 31 October 1920 in which it resulted, or to adhere to it as 
soon as possible. It also pointed out to the States and Colonies Which 
will adhere to this Convention ** the desirability of creating in each of 
these States or Colonies, if such an organization does not already exist, 
a government Entomological Office or Station attached to the agricultural 
services and having for object to ensure the carjying out of the following 
measures: 

“ The Entomological Office shall have as its object (besides other 
Government work entrusted to it): i. To study the biology of these insects 
and their parasites; 2. to direct and organize the campaign against them; 
3, to collect all the scientific, statistical, legidative, administrative and 
practical information relating to the campaign against these insects in 
its country; 4. to facilitate the exchange or the collection of the parasites 
which the State may desire to try to acclimatize. 

Amongst the work already carried out by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Intelligence and Plant Diseases is an inquiry into the organization and 
working of agricultural book-keeping in various countries. The General 
Assembly noted “ with the greatest satisfaction the fact that the import¬ 
ance of Agricultural Book-keeping Offices is almost universally recognized, 
since the number of countries which possess such offices is steadily increas¬ 
ing, and passed the resolution: 

" That Agricultural Book-keeping Offices should be organized in each 
country, as it has previotudy expressed the desire that ^ey should be, 
that the number of these institutions should be increased in the countries 
where they already exist and that, in addition, a Central Office of Agri¬ 
cultural Book-keeping should be created in each country. 

" It urges the determination of fundamental ideas and of hannonized 
methods in accordance with a single plan in which should be traced the 
guiding principles for the statist!^ daboration of the data supplied by 
the Offices, having in view the solution of the various technical and eco¬ 
nomic problems relating to agriculture. 

It expresses the opinion that the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture ought to undertake to centralize all the studies made by the Agri¬ 
cultural Book-keeping Offices and to utUize at the opportune moment for 
its statistical and economic publications the results obtained by them." 
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The General Assembly a^ed that an inqtiiiy diould also be opened 
by the Intemational Institute of Agiicultttre into the measures of every 
kind taken by the various countries during the War and after the cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities to increase and intensi^ agricultural production. 

This inquiry will bear on the following paints: 

(i) Steps taken by the State to regulate the sdling price of agricul¬ 
tural produce in such manner that the prices obtained by the farmers 
should be remunerative and suffice to induce them to produce the maxi¬ 
mum quantity of food-studffs and at the same time to restrict speculation 
and to prevent the inflat ion of prices in the event of a Portage. 

“ (2) Indications of all premiums or guarantees concerning the price 
of agricultural produce offered to the farmers in order to encourage the 
production of food-stujffs. 

“ (3) Steps taken by the State to control and regulate the use and 
cultivation of land, induding the supervision of method of cultivation, 
the removal of bad farmers and the cultivation of the land by the State, 
as wdl as the prohibition of the cultivation of crc^ not necessary for the 
food supply and the utilization of land which would have been used for 
such crops in the production of food-stuffs. 

‘‘ (4) Restrictions on the daughtering of live stock with a view 
to preventing the premature slau^tering of breeding animals and steps 
taken to maintain a suffident number of milch-cows to supply the mini¬ 
mum quantity of milk necessary for the <x)untry as well as the measures 
adopted to increase the national production of dairy produce. 

(5) Steps taken to obtain the use of land, espedally in urban 
areas, in the form of allotments on whidi industrial workers could cultivate 
produce for their own domestic consumption. 

“ (6) Encouragement given to the breeding of poultry, rabbits, 
goats, bees and other small live stock with a view to obtaining food for 
consumption. 

{7) Supply and distribution of chemical fertilizers, induding the 
importation of raw material, improvements in the methods of man^ac- 
ture, regulation of the composition of the manures and the fixing, in the 
interest of the fanners, of their sdling price. 

“ (8) Steps taken to facilitate the supply of seeds necessary for the 
cultivation of food crops; production, introduction and distribution of 
good kinds of seed or of seized seed; regulation of the sale of seed, 
especially with a view to guaranteeing a suitable standard of purity 
and germination. 

“ (9) Steps taken to facilitate the supply of implements and machin¬ 
ery, and especially machines which serve to make good the deficiency of 
labour and working animals resulting from the war and, if desirable, their 
use in common. 

" (10) Importation of oil-seeds and other products needed for the 
manufacture of feeding-stuffs, the control of the manufacture and the 
fixing of the selling prices and qualities. 

'' (ii) Steps taken with a view to facilitatiug the substitution of 
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agriculttiral labourers called to" the colours (women, soldiers, foreign 
labourers). 

(12) Steps t^n to facilitate the collection and industrial trans¬ 
formation of waste with a view to its utilization as human food or food for 
stock, the manufacture of fertilizers, etc. 

“ (13) Steps taken to facilitate the transport of agricultural produce 
and of fertilizers and manures or other agricidtural requisites. 

** (14) Steps taken to facilitate propaganda in order to stimulate 
the farmers to improve their production of food-stujffs and to instruct 
them how to overcome the diflBlculties created by the War. 

'' (15) Steps taken to facilitate direct relations between the farmers 
of different countries with a view to ensuring the exchange of selected 
products and of choice breeding stock. 

(16) Steps taken to facilitate agricultural co-operation and credit 
during the War. 

(17) Communication of statistical or other information illustrating 
the effect of all these measures. 

* 

4c * 

In regard to economic and social questions, the General Assembly 
decided that the publications necessary for bringing np to date and maMng 
known to the public the documentation collected by the Bureau of Eco¬ 
nomic and Sodal Intelligence are the following: (a) The IntemaHonal 
Review of AgncuUural Economics ; (&) monographs; (c) an International 
Year Book of Economic and Social Intdligence; (<0 a Vocabulary of the 
terms used in economic and social questions. 

In regard to the two last publications, their issue will depend upon 
the state of the Institute’s finances. But if the publication of the Year 
Book could not immediatdy be undertaken the Assembly considered 
that it would be very desirable that the Bureau of Economic and Social 
IntdOigenoe should forthwith undertake to collect the necessary materials 
for this Year Book in order that it might be published without delay, 
as soon the state of the finances would permit. 

The General Assembly further expressed the desire " that in order 
to contribute effectively to the ag^cultural xeconstmetion of which the 
world has need after the war, the Permanent Committee should take all sndi 
st^ as it may deem necessafy in order that the International Institute 
of Agriculture may be able to study, mote fully than circumstances have 
Htberto permitted, the economic, juridical and sodal conditions of the 
life of the agricultural dasses, induding all matters which concern on the 
one hand material conditions and wdl-being, and on the other hand the 
intellectual and moral education of the rural family of the future. ” 

Einally, the question of the regulation of agricultural Idbour having 
beextothe subject of an important discussion, the General Assembly dedded 
that the text of the seeches made on this subject duxiug the sitting on 
the morning of SNovmnber should be communicated to the Governments 
of the adhexii^ countries and to the International Eabour Office. 




Part 1: Co-operation and Association 


ITALY. 

SOME FACTS REGARDING 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 


soucaRES: 

IL MOVZME£m> coomLAXXVo lET IXALiA Ufficio Statistica della Eega Nazicmale delle Coope¬ 
rative Milano, 1920, 

Aimaitacco DBS cooPKBATORZ E BTi PREViDENTi Eega Kazionalc delle Coopeiativc Milan, 
1920. 

Tlie War wlddi in its fiist period had disturbed the co-operative 
movement in Italy and almost brought it to a standstill, afterwards notably 
contributed, in consequence of the pohcy followed by the State in regard 
to food supply and the distribution of food-stuffs and in regard to public 
works, to the development of distributive co-operative societies, of so¬ 
cieties for production and labour and of agricultural co-operative societies- 
On the cessation of hostilities the urgent need to provide for the resump¬ 
tion of the economic life of the countiy roused everywhere great activity 
in the promotion of new and fruitful undertakings; this could not fail 
to affect co-operation, which, having already demonstrated its importance 
in Northern and Central Italy, was also spreading in Southern Italy. 
It may be said, in fact, that there is now no province in which the 
co-operative principle has not taken root. 

The Statistical OfiSce of the National league of Co-operative Societies 
thought it opportune and useful, at the moment when the two fundamental 
problems of credit in favour of co-operative societies and the reform of the 
legiriation governing such societies were under discussion, to collect data 
and precise information on the most striking forms of co-operation in 
Italy, on the '* most active forces of the movement, as well as on those 
organizations which constitute the framework of co-operation. These 
data we here resume in order that the reader may be informed of the 
progress attained in this branch of national activity. 

§ I. Statistics oh itatian co-operation. 

Of&cial statistics of the Italian co-operative so'cieties were compiled 
in 1911 by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and CJommerce, to ascer¬ 
tain the situation on 31 December 1910. According to these statistics, 
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there were in Italy on that date 5,065 co-operative societies,'including 1,764 
distributive societies, 926 agricultural societies, 87 societies for the pro¬ 
duction on food-stuffs, 31 fishermen’s societies, 564 miscellaneous produc¬ 
tive societies, 379 building societies, 1,017 labour societies and 297 mixed 
societies. They contained in aU 1,165,702 members; their capital amounted 
to 151,852,579 liras, and their reserves to 19,880,166 liras. These statis¬ 
tics, the only ones which exist regarding the various societies, besides 
being now very much out of date, were certainly incomplete, (i) because 
they only took account of legally constituted co-operative societies, whereas 
it is well known that not a few societies exist in fact without having been 
legally constituted, and if, generally speaking, these are amongst the 
smaller societies, it must not be forgotten that they include the great 
Co-operative Alliance of Torino, which, though the third largest distribu¬ 
tive society in Italy, does not figure in the statistics; (2) because the data 
rdating to the individual societies (number of members, amount of 
capital, turn-over) referred to only 4,233 societies out of the 5,065 enu¬ 
merated. 

Subsequently, a similar inquiry was undertaken in 1915 by theNa- 
•tional I/eague of Co-operative Societies, which is the central organization 
of the co-operative societies. These statistics, which we examined in our 
issue of June 1917, determined one important figure, that is the number 
of co-operative societies in existence in 1915, without distinguishing be¬ 
tween those legally constituted and those not so constituted, or between 
those alEliated to the lyeaguc or not so affiliated to it. The number was 
ascertained to be 7,429 (induding 3,022 societies of production and labour, 
2,408 distributive sodeties, 1,142 agricultural sodeties, 752 building 
sodeties and 105 insurance sodeties); the total number of members 956,085, 
the total capital, induding accumulated reserves 118,817,841.90 liras and 
the total business done (incomings and outgoings) 648,248,972,82 liras 
per annum. The business done was thus iHvided: agricultural co-op¬ 
erative sodeties, 211,514,782,82 liras; co-operative sodeties of production 
and labour, 163,732,001.14 liras; distributive co-operative societies, 
156,841,214.87 liras; building sodetius, 116,160,973.90 liras. However, 
apart from the number of existing co-operative sodeties, tlie other data 
are in large part apj^ioximatious, as it was not possible to obtain from aU 
the .societies the necessary information regarding their separate activity 
and iinporlancc. Moreover even these statistics are now out of date, 
as they do not take account of the great devdopment of co-operation 
during and after the war. 

Though it would be extremely difficult at the present moment, when 
the national economy is settling down again, to undertake the compila¬ 
tion of accurate and complete statistics of the Italian co-operative move¬ 
ment, it may be safdy affirmed that not less than 10,000 co-operative 
societies are at work in Italy, amongst which the most numerous are tjb^ 
sodeties for production and labour, the agricultural sodeties and the dis¬ 
tributive sodeties. 
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§ 2 . Thb organizing and co-ordinating BODiies 

OF THE ITALIAN CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

The organizing and co-ordinating bodies of the co-operative movement, 
formed by the National Co-operative Congresses, are tiie National Lea^e 
of Co-operative Societies, the Central Federations — for the co-operative 
distributive societies, the co-operative societies for production and lab¬ 
our, and the agricultural co-operative societies — the local federations 
and the consortia (i). 

These bodies provide for the direction of the movement, tor assistance 
and advice in regard to technical matters, book-keeping and legal ques¬ 
tions, for summoning congresses to discuss and deal with questions ol 
general interest, for making representations to the public authorities on 
behalf of co-operation. Thus even the small co-operative societies re¬ 
present the dements which go to noiake up a vast organization by which 
their work is guided and co-ordinated, common services are furnished, 
and their material and moral strength is increased. 

As has been indicated, the central organization is the National League 
of Co-operative Societies, which has its headquarters in Milan and a branch 
in Rome. It was founded in 1886 and has as object to contribute to 
the movement for the organization and material and moral betterment 
of the working classes. 

With this object it proposes: 

[a) To diffuse co-operative principles and institutions, as being 
a noble and practical expression of the sentiments of brotherhood and of 
the solidarity of the human race; 

(&) To further the progress of co-operative societies, by the per¬ 
fecting of the rules and the adoption of suitable and correct technical and 
administrative methods; 

(c) To watch, with singleness of aim and united strength, over 

the economic and moral interests of the affiliated co-operative societies, 
intervening to defend rights which may in any manner be ignored by the 
public authorities; ^ 

(d) To promote and maintain reciprocal business relations between 
the aj0filiated co-operative societies, receiving and communicating offers 
of goods or of stsSff, through the medium of the regular and gratuitous 
publication of a column of wants and offers in the periodical Loi Coo^era- 
zime Itahana: 

{e) To advocate the adoption of legislation which would better 
respond to the special needs of distributive co-operative societies, labour 


(i) The co-opexative movement of whicih we are here speaking and of which the Nalicm- 
aX League of Co-operative Societies is the central body, is socialistic in character. The co¬ 
operative movement organized by the Catholics, of which the Italian Co-operative Conitder- 
ation and various national federations are the central bodies, is also aitgtimifig considerable 
importance in Italy, especially in the matter of co-opetativc credit. 
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societies and credit societies and to watch over the precise interpretation 
of the laws in force; to assist the various classes of co-operative society 
in the development of their work, establishing for the purpose suitable 
of&ces or special sections; 

(/) To keep alive the spirit of association and of thrift by means 
of special publications and lectures and by all the moral and material 
means of which the I/eague may dispose; 

(g) To carry out whatever other work may be suggested by expe¬ 
rience or by particular circumstances as being useful for the co-operative 
movement. 

The means at the disposal of the I/eague for carrying out the objects 
above mentioned are formed by the contributions of the federated so¬ 
cieties, who pay between 30 and 100 liras per annum according to their 
size and amount in aU to about 200,000 liras a year. Attached to the 
I/eague are the central federations of each class of co-operative society, viz; 

The National Federation of Co-operative Societies for Production 
and I/abour, with headquarters in Rome; 

The National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, with 
headquarters at Bologna; 

The Italian Consortium of the Distributive Co-operative Societies, 
with headquarters in Milan. 

Besides the central federation, there are provincial and regional fed¬ 
erations of the various classes of co-operative societies. The provincial 
federations have not yet all been formed, but several have already been 
regularly at work for some time past. 

This system of organization, which was decided upon by the Con¬ 
gress held in Milan in July 1918, culminates in the National League of 
Co-operative Societies, which on i September 1920 numbered 3,693 feder¬ 
ated societies, as compared with 203 when it was first formed. The pro¬ 
gress has certainly been remarkable, the more so if one considers that 
besides this ntunlter of societies direetty affiliated there must be added 
another thousand societies belonging to local federations afliliated to the 
League, but not themselves directly affiliated. 

Amongst the societies which are not affiliated are the CathoKc co¬ 
operative societies which have formed themselves into organizations strictly 
confessional in character. In regard to these it was not possible for the 
League to obtain precise and complete data. 

However the group of 3,693 societies affiliated to the League form 
a compact organization which, apart from the separate Catholic movement 
and from the societies which remain isolated, may well be said to represent 
a conspicuous part of Italian co-operation. 

§ 3, The co-operative societies for production and dabour, 

Amongst the forms of co-operative society to be found in Italy, one 
of the most characteristic is undoubtedly the co-operative society for 
production and labour. Formed by workmen, and especially by manual 
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labourers and those belonging to the btdlding trades, these societies first 
arose with the specific object of making the workers independent of the 
ordinary contractors and of enabling them directly to take up contracts 
for public works (construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and 
canals, execution of drainage, land improvement and irrigation works, 
systematizing land and effecting changes in the methods of utilizing it, 
etc.) Favoured by special laws regarding public contracts, they rapidly 
multiplied and grew stronger. From small societies, composed of a hund¬ 
red carters and navvies, formed to undertake directly the construction 
of a short embankment, they gradually became huge co-operative societies 
of labourers, such as that of Ravenna, which is typical of the class of so¬ 
ciety ; it does not limit its sphere of action to its own province but goes 
here and there with its numerous squads of members and undertakes 
important drainage works and improvement works whereby large tracts 
of land are rendered productive. 

The maximum contract for public works which can be given to such 
societies is 1,000,000 liras (i). But legally constituted societies can form 
themselves into consortia, under the terms of the I^aw of 25 June 1909, 
No. 42, to compete for larger contracts. In regard to this matter, the 
Decree of 6 February 1919, No. 107, is important: it reforms the system 
of public contracts by giving it greater elasticity and making it better 
adapted ip the exigencies of a time in which the policy of public works 
represents one of the principal bases of the national economic revival. 
It laid down that the maximum value of the works to be entrusted to con¬ 
sortia of co-operative societies should be 5 milion liras, and this amount 
may even be exceeded when, on the advice of the Higher Council of Public 
Works, the Government holds that the consortia offer sufficient tech¬ 
nical and financial guarantees. Nor must we omit to mention the Law 
of 26 September 1920, No. 1495, which to facilitate the co-operative so¬ 
cieties for production and labour and their consortia in obtaining the 
necessary credit for executing works and furnishing supplies for the State, 
the provinces, the communes or other public bodies, authorized the banks 
of emission to re-discoxmt for the National Institute of Credit for Co-oper¬ 
ation, which acts as the central bank of the co-operative societies (2), 
bills up to the total .amount of 100 million liras, at a rate equal to the 
ordinary rate of discount. 

Thus, the extension of the maximum value of the contract, on the 
one hand, and the facilities for obtaining credit, on the other hand, will 
enable these co-operative societies, by themsdves or grouped in consortia, 
notably to increase their activity, in accordance with the wishes expressed 
by the most recent co-operative congress. 

We reproduce in Table I statistics of the principal consortia of the 
co-operative labour societies formed in Italy in the terms of the Law of 

(x) I^aw of 26 September 1920, No. i3r3» wliich anthorissed the espenditurc of 300,000,000 
liras for the carrying out of pnbHc works. 

(3) With regard to the work of the National tnstitate of Credit for Co-operallon in 19x9, 
see oar issue of October 1920, page 686. 
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Tabi;^ I {cont)* — The Principal Cmeartia of Co-operative Labour Societies formed under the Law ofizs June 1909 
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25 June 1909, No. 422, and in Table II statistics of some federal bodies 
and institutions connected with labour co-operation not established in 
the form of consortia. 


Tabee II. — Federal Bodies and ImtiiuUons connected with Labour 
Co-operation not established in the form of Consortia in accordance, 
luith the Law of 25 June 1909. 
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The central organization of the co-oi)erative labour socielicvs is the 
National hofleratiou <»f Co-operative Societies for Production and I/abour 
wliich we have already mentioned. Its headquarters are in Rome and it 
was legally constituted by a Decree of 15 August T919. No. 1,525. Its 
objects are to unite under its leadership all tlu^ energies of Italian labour 
co-operation for the carrying out of public works. It was formed with 
an initial capital of 1,100,000 liras subscribed by the principal co-operative 
societies ainl consortia. Amongst tlie local federal organizations wliich 
have already become airdiated to it are those of Milan, C*onoa, Turin, 
Ravenna, Bologna, h'errara, Venice, Grosseto, Rome, Pesaro, and Naples. 
The hVleration has established its technical oflice in Rome and is organizing 
the initiation of great works to the value of sevenil million liras. 


§ 4, The AttkICUrTUKAL CD-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

By agricultural co-operative societies we here refer particularly to 
the collective leases (affittanze coUettive), with the origin and organizati(»u 
of which we dealt in an article published in our issue of May 1918. 
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Already before the War they had attained a great development and 
they now tend to become general and to extend to all the regions of Italy : 
from Emilia and Romagna to Lombardy, Tuscany, the Roman Campagna, 
Apulia, Basilicata and Sicily. 

The form of management of the land which has given best results 
is collective management. In this system the labourer-shareholder is 
also a wage-earner in his own undertaldng. Part of the profits of the un¬ 
dertaking go, at the end of the year, to increase his wages. There are, 
on the other hand, many collective leases with separate management; 
these are based on a family system. 

We give briefly the statistics relating to the principal organizations 
for the co-operative cultivation of land. 

Beginning with Lombardy, we note in the province of Bergamo the 
Provincial Federation of Collective Leases (Bergamo) which in 1918 num¬ 
bered 35 affiliated societies, with 1,934 members, winch had leased in all 
4,302.469 hectares for a total rental of 701,944 liras. 

In the province of Milan, the co-operative sodetes for the cultivation 
of land affiliated to the Interprovindal Agricultural Federation had leased 
in all 907.87 hectares. 

In the province of Cremona, in April 1920, the co-operative sodeties 
affiliated to the provincial federation had leased about 972 hectares in all. 

The movement for the co-operative cultivation of land has recently 
developed in a remarkable manner also in the province of Mantua, where 
in 1920 15 co-operative sodeties cultivate a total area of 2,195.42 hectares. 

In the province of Pavia, the Federation of Labour and Agricultural 
Co-operative Sodeties also promotes on their behalf the collective leasing 
of land, and they at present hold 487 hectares. 

Passing to Emilia, the sodetiegi in the produce of Parma aifiliated 
to the provindal federation are 10 in number and cultivated on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1919 lauds of a total area of 1,174.477 hectares, for which they paid 
rent amounting to 230,554 liras. 

In the province of Reggio Emilia, the co-operative movenient cul¬ 
minates in the provindal federation which does not confine itself to or¬ 
ganizing and assisting affiliated societies,but itself takes up land to cul¬ 
tivate it either directly or in partnership with other co-operative sodeties. 
The lands so held now amount to 1,445 hectares. 

To the Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Sodeties of the Pro¬ 
vince of Modena belong 10 sodeties which cultivate a total of 709.175 hec- 
tares- 

In the province of Bologna, too, there is a central organization of 
agricultural co-operation, the Bolognese Provindal Consortium of Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Sodeties, which assists the afiiliated sodeties in the 
condusion of leases and provides for the keeping of their accounts, as 
wdl as rmdertaking the direct management of land. The total area cul¬ 
tivated by the Consortium and by the afiiliated sodeties on 31 December 
1918 was 1,795.456 hectares. 

The agricultural co-operative movement in the province of Ravenna 
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is represented by two distinct groups of societies of different political 
character — the group of the Federation of Co-operative Societies, which is 
socialist, and the group of the Independent Consortium of the Co-operative 
Societies of the Province of Ravenna, which is republican. ' The societies 
belonging to the Federation were 19 in number on 31 Augast 1919 and 
were cultivating 2,499 -^4 hectares; those belonging to the Consortium 
were ii in number on 31 December 1918 and were cultivating about 2,000 
hectares. 

In the province of Ferrara the movement is stiU in its initial stage ; 
on 31 December 1919 there were 8 co-operative societies cultivating in 
all 1,061.146 hectares. 

The central organization of the majority of the collective leases in 
Italy is the National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
with headquarters at Bologna, which gives assistance in technical matters 
and in regard to book-keeping and provides for the general direction of 
the movement. It has also established a commercial agency for suppl3dng 
the affiliated societies vdth machines, implemc’nts and manures of the best 
quality and at the lowest possible prices. 

Besides leasing land belonging to public bodies, the agricnltuial co¬ 
operative societies have recently seen opening up before them the prospect 
of a new and important field of action in the occupation and cultivation 
of uncultivated or badly cultivated lands. 

The economic crisis resulting from the War has given prominence to 
the idea of utilizing the land to the fullest possible extent, cultivating or 
impro\diig the cultivation of lands which have hitherto remained uncul¬ 
tivated or have been badly cultivated. This principle was applied in 
practice by the requisition or expropriation of such lands, under rules 
laid down by special laws, or e^'en by the actual occupation by agricultural 
labourers of uncultivated or badly cultivated lands, such occupation being 
afterwards regulated by special laws. 

The legislation to this effect is based on the dual principle of obtaining, 
f)ii tlie one hand, a betler xitilization of uncultivated or badly cultivated 
lauds, assigning them temporarily to the National Institution for Sol¬ 
diers [Opera Nazionale dci ComhaltenU) (i) whicli, in its turn, will distri¬ 
bute th(»m amongst labourers' co-oi)ciative societies or directly to asso¬ 
ciations of labourers, such as the associations for tixe cultivation of com¬ 
munal hinds [IfnivcrsM a^raric) or to co-operative societies; on the other 
hand, of preventing violence and regulating the occupation. 

Betwen September 1920 and April, 1920 the following uncultivated 
and badly cultivated lands were assigned: To the Opera Nazimalc dei 
ComhaUenii, 934 hectares; to the University agrarie, 5,262 hectares; to 
co-operative societies of ex-soldiers, 6,942 hectares; to agricultural co-oi)er- 
ative societies, 12,792 hectares, and to various other bodies, 1,392 hectares. 


(r) On the origin aivl t>bjects of the Opt^ra Nazmialcdei CombiUirnit our issue of Jtine- 
Jnly 1010 
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Passing to other forms of co-operative society, we must note the exist¬ 
ence of many societies, also formed hy agricultural labourers, for the ac¬ 
quisition of motors, machines and implements required for agricultural pur¬ 
poses and for the collective sale and elaboration of the produce. 

We give some examples. In the province of Forli, the Co-operative 
Society for the Exportation of ^Agricultural Produce of Cesena, formed in 
1908, now numbers 756 members and has a capital of 42,733 liras. It 
sold agricultural produce to the value of 336,761 liras in 1918. It encour¬ 
ages amongst its members, who are small farmers, the most rational 
methods of cultivation. 

The Agricultural Federation of Albenga groups 1,500 families of pea¬ 
sants, in order to sell collectively the agricultural produce most widely 
cultivated in the region and to despatch it to the cities (Turin, Milan, 
Genoa, Nice). The amount of produce so despatched is about 80,000 
quintals a year on the average. 

In the province of AscoH Piceno, a noteworthy example of agricul¬ 
tural co-operation is the Fruit and Vegetable Co-operative Society of Pe- 
daso, formed in 1905 with the object of promoting the rational cultivation 
of fruit and vegetables and of selling them on the best conditions. It 
has over 800 members and its annual sales amount to about 200,000 lire. 

In the province of Teramo, besides a certain number of mutual live 
stock insurance societies, there are three co-operative agricultural syndic¬ 
ates ; the most important is that of Teramo which in 1918 M^ld goods 
to the value of 2,046,845 liras. 

In the province of Catanzaro, the Federation of Co-operative Labour 
Societies and Agricultural Co-operative Societies was recently formed 
to organize agricultural co-opeication. It numbers ii societies, containing 
about 3,000 members in aH. 

In the pio\dnce of Udine, a characteristic form oi society is the agri¬ 
cultural club {cifcolo aqricolo), the object of which is to supply the farmers 
with machines, implements, seeds, manures, etc. Thej*e clubs are now 
36 in number. They are affiliated to a federation which luis its head¬ 
quarters at Udine and provides for collective purchase, agdcitlUiral credit 
and other aid. As the reader is aware, there were many flonrisliing dairy 
societies in Friuli prior to the invasion; these are uow being n'orgiuiized. 

It may be stated, in conclusion, that in the field of agricultural co¬ 
operation there has been a general awakening in every pari of Italy. 


§ 5. The co-operative distribx^tive soaETxEs. 

Passing in re\dew the various groups of co-operative societies, we 
note that of the distributive co-operative societies about fifty had in 1918 
a total turn-over of more than a million Hras. The large co-operative 
societies, the sales of which exceeded 10 million liras were: the Military 
Union, 74,742,000 liras; the Alliance of Torino, 37,348,000 liras; the 
Italian Consortium, 20,135,000 liras; the Co-operative Union of Flor- 
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etice, 2(),075.(K>o liras ; the Suburban Co-operative Society of Milan, 
12,140,000 liras. 

The 50 lancer co-operative societies together sold goods to the viduc* 
of more than 280 million liras in 1918. ThivS figure was greatly exceeded 
in I<)I9. The sales of the Co-operative Union ot Milan alone amounted 
to 70,000,000 liras; those of the Alliance of Turin to .^o,000,000 liras. 

In the field of distribution we must also note the new institutions which 
the War has brought into being and which, under the name of “ autono¬ 
mous distributive bodies ” (enti auionomi di cmisumo), represent an in¬ 
termediate organization between the free consumers and the municipal 
institutions. These bodies carried on in many centres a parallel and sup¬ 
plementary work side by side with the State organizations and the commu¬ 
nal food control offices {annone), and contributed effectively to the im¬ 
provement of the services of the supply and distribution of food stuffs. 
It is calculated that the total business done by all the cnii auionomi in 
igi8 reached 1,000 million liras. Although they have not succeeded in 
becoming general and although many of those which were formed gave 
little evidence of activity, it is certain that they contributed largely to 
overcoming the serious difficulties of the moment. 


MISCEUUANKOUS INFORMATION RKt/mNO OF CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


INTlil^NATlONAI. QUESTIONS. 

I. THE FIRST INTICRNATlONAIy CONORl^SS Ol^ A(iRICUI,TlTRAI, I^AIUnTKKRvS. — 
Iramiilltur dc Itt tem\ Furis, Novemljcr 1920. 

'1%* first intfriuitional congross of agricultural labourer? was held at 
Aiusterdaiu on 17, id and 19 Aitgust 1920. It comprised 21 delegates, 
representing lo anintrit'S, and a total strength of 2,103,8.^5 members. 
The following organizations were represented: 


Great Britain.- -i. National Agricultural I/abourers’ 

and Rural WorkcK.’ Union. 180,000 members 

2. The Workers’ Union. 150,000 » 

3. Scottish Farm Servants'Union. 30,000 » 

Italy. — Federazione nazionale dei lavoratori della 

terra. 845,625 » 

Gcnnany. - - Deutscher Uandarbeitcr Verband . . 770,000 » 

Auslria. — Verband der Uand und Fortstwirt- 

.schaftlichen Arbeiter and Arbdterinnen . . . 51,000 » 
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Denmark. —Landerbejdforbundet. members 

Sweden. — Svenska I/andarbetareforbundet . . . 20,000 » 

Belgium. —Landatbeidersbond. 20,000 » 

Holland. — Net. Bond van Arbeiders in bet land- 

bonw tninbouw en Ztdvelberdryf. 15,000 a 


The Federations of Agricultural labourers of France, Poland and Cze- 
cho-Slovakia whic had announced their intention of being represented at 
the Coi^ress, sent a message to the effect that financial hindrances and pass¬ 
port difi&culties made it impossible for them to send delegates. 

Spain stated that the defective centralization of the agricultural trade 
union movement made it impossible for her to send representatives. 

The Congress decided to form an International Federation, to be thus 
denominated: International handworkers* Federation; Federation interna- 
tionale des travaiUeurs de la terre; Internationale Landarbeiter Federation. 
Its headquarters are to be in Holland. The subscription for the groups join¬ 
ing it is fixed at g florins per 1000 members for the latter half of 1920. 
This amount is to be calculated at the pre-war rate of exchange so that the 
subscription will be 18 Austrian crowns, 13 Swedish crowns, 18 francs, 
18 liras, 15 marks, 15 shillings. 


♦ 

* * 


3 AN INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SYNDICATE — La Dhnocratu Nomtlle, 
Parib, 30 November 1920 


An international conference of ^ricultural syndicates has recently been 
held in Paris, at the head ofiice of the Central Union of Syndicates of French 
Agriculturists, 8, Rue d* Ath^nes, with a view to the formation of an Inter¬ 
national Agricultural S3mdicate, 

This organization has become necessary because of the formation of 
other international organizations —industrial, commercial and labour. It 
seemed indispensable to have an organization which should represent agri¬ 
cultural interests before international bodies by which questions connect¬ 
ed with the organization of labour may be discussed. Besides the present 
economic conditions require that on every ground the interests of agricul¬ 
turists should be defended, in order to suppress commercialism and to 
intensify production. 

A temporary office has been established under the presidency of 
M. Ddalande, president of the Central Union of Agricultural Syndicates 
(France). The general secretariate has been provisionally established in 
Paris, and placed in charge of M. Adrien Toussaint, general delegate of the 
Central Union of the Agricultural Syndicates of France. 
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CZeCHO-SLOVAKIA. 


I. THE RAIPEBXSEN BANKS IN BOHEMIA, MORAVIA, AND ,SII,ESIA ON 
I NOVEMBER iqih — Mufinct sxax&hqitb be la K&pubuqci: TcHtwo-sK>VA<jm 

I‘i 4 igttu, i()2n. 

The finandiil .section of the Czecho-Slovak OfiSce for Preparation for the 
Peace Conference has summaiized as follows the position of the Raiffeisen 
banks of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia on i November iqi8. 


Panics ot 

lo wliith the banks Itclonji; 


U&tiednl setlmiiii bo&piHiiir^ch 
diu/sUv, at Plague. 

Zcnu<d£y o 6 »kych hubp(td«Ub« 
fcych <*polcoci»tev a dirurbtev v 
Ccchoch, at Plague ..... 

I U&iixdiii jodnoia 4 .csk>cli hospo- 
dctrskych spolecetibiev uveiuicli 
pto Moravu, 4 Sle/dBo, at Brno. 

I UbUedui vnu ^.eskydi hospodaib- 
kych <^leceuatevxuiM.orave, at 
Biiio ... 

Jednola ceskych hosi)Odax<ikydi 
sg^leccustev ve Steadcui at Op<iva 

' Zentiatveibatid dot dcutHdicnland- 
wirhjMrhidtlichcn GentMseuschaf- 
ieu BuhiuenBy 4 t JCroL Vlnohnidy 

I Zentndvetband dcr deutachen lond- 
wirlNchaltUcheu OtnosscnMcIiiit* 
ten MQUitenit u. BcUealen*}, at Brno 

Veiband ItuidwiriMcUaiUldlteu Gc.- 
ntnwttiidmlten In Bchkideii, ul 
BllMkO. 

Total . . . 


1 s 

■3 1 

1 3 

1 3* 




<A 


Payments 

cr 

lag 

.all 

Number 

members 

1 

Shares 

of member 

War loan! 

Current 

account 

1 1 


0 


_ 1 

1 

1 


^ 2 

1 S 



in tlnnu 

Hinds of 

cron ns 


1,650 

X,j6x2 

X4*.93t 

3,51s 

X.65* 

24,970 

3*4,363 

*9.564 

2A9 

227 

34485 

I4C 

130 

775 

25,136 

*,*70 

59a 

•i7fi 

86,603 

3*«7 

986 

24.453 

*634x7 

3,193 

29 

39 

3,986 

354 

84 

2,038 

9.39a 

*5 

ya 

48 

7,740 

350 

05 

530 

18,595 

4x9 

6N 

617 

8^,084 

3.6*4 

J,059 

691*64 

375,574 

214.0 

296 

2X4 

33^50 

a,450 

632 

39,840 

1x1,357 

7,789 

*37 

-«5 

18,701 

882 

307 

*3416 

56,747 

-4«8 

3.70s 

33.60 

400,323 

*4,334 

5.934 

*73,586 

573480 

45,038 


a. liSTABWSHMeNPT OP A CENTRA!, FKDERA.TION OP GERMAN AOIUCUWURAI, 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIISS OP CZECKO-Sl^OVAKIA. •---Dtiefsc/iw 
Gtno%i,en%GhaftshlaU, aard year. No. 4. X*mguc, ao Pebxuaiy ic;ao 

After the fall of the Atistro-Hungarian monarchy the fcdcration,s of 
German agricultural co-operative societies in Czecho-Slovalda were found 
to be in need of a central organization which would reptesont their com- 
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mon interests, which would co-ordinate their action and maintain contact 
between them. A project for the foundation of a Central Federation was 
discussed in 1919, and such a federation was finally formed on 6 February 
1920 under the name of the Union of the German Aspicultural Co-operative 
Societies. It is composed of the already existing federations of German co¬ 
operative societies. 

The value of the membership shares was fixed ot 1,000 crowns, and the 
corresponding guarantee at 5,000 crowns per shares. The number of shares 
to be taken is proportionate tg the number of members in each federation; 
a share must be taken for each 50 members. 

The headquarters of the Union are at Prague. 


GFIOIANY. 


I. GENBRAI, MEETING OF THE GERMAN NATIONAI, FEDERATION OF AGKlCUIr 
TURAE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. — Deutsche landwirtsckafthche Goinsscnschafts-^ 
presse No. 18, Berlin, 30 September 1920. Laitdwirtsckafthche GcnossenschaflMatt No. 19* 
Neuwied, 15 Oct^er 1920. 

The 34th Congress of German Agricultural Co-operative societies took 
place at Cologne on 15 and 16 September, The Congress opened with a lec¬ 
ture on the development of agricultural co-operation in Rhenish Prussia. 
It appeared that the increase of the agricultural co-operative societies in 
that province was not so great in the last decade as in other provinces .* 
the number rose from 2,022 in igio to 2,202 on i January 1920. The cause 
of the slower development was to be found in the fact that Rhenish Prussia 
is the cradle ot the co-operative movement, and it had already attained to 
a great development. 

The annual report on the general situation of agricultural co-operation 
in the Bmpire in 1919-20 was then presented. The increase had never been 
s® great as in that year; no fewer than 3,421 agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties ]^d been formed. But from the total number have to be dcflucted 
427 societies which had been dissolved and 2,318 societies in territories in 
the north, east and west which, as a result of the Peace Treaty, ceased to 
belong to Germany. These were divided as follows : 65 in East Prussia ; 
412 in West Prussia ; 939 in Posen; 139 in Schleswig-Holstein and 763 in 
^ace-I^rraine. The net increase in the number of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies was, therefore, 676. 

In regard to the collaboration between the agripultural co-operative 
sodeties and other economic organizations, it was stated that the co-oper¬ 
ative societies were well disposed to work together with the class and eco¬ 
nomic organisations of the rural population for the benefit of that popula¬ 
tion. They ^ked, however, for the possibility of free and independent de¬ 
velopment within the limits of their own field of action. 

The aid given by the agriculture co-operative societies in the gradue 
aboEtion of the limitations placed on the pnbEc economy is worth noting.* 
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Such aid was given particularly in connection with the contracts for the 
supply of potatoes. * 

The situation of the 2,138 dairy societies affiliated to the National 
■Federation still remains serious. Some improvement in their position is 
exjjccted from the suppression of all restrictions relating to contracts. 

As to the spirit which animated the meeting, it is sufficient to note the 
following passage from the Tcix>rt: " Between capitalism and socialism, the 
two o]>posing force so often spoken of to-day, co-operation represents the 
golden mean. The future is with free co-operation. 'On this road aU 
groups may meet; only thus can they proceed together in peaceful work on 
behalf of the whole people, producer and consumer alike. " 

It was decided to hold next year's General Meeting of the Federation 
at Lhbeck. 


* 

* * 


3. Tim i’OaiTXON OK TIIK AOUlClII/rURAT, CO-OPKRATIVIC SOCIimUS ON 
I AXnurST ii)2n. ‘ — DiUtschelamlwirhiliaftlicfu' (reno^stnschafLspfCssei No. if), nciliii^ 
AitUTii**! H)4o. 


Acconling to a statement publislicd in the DeitMier Rcich^itnzcii*er 
389 co-operative societies were formed in July 1920, of which X97 were agri¬ 
cultural societies. They may be thus classified: 

()c) agricultural banks ; 

39 societies for purchase an<l sale; 

4 co-oix*rative dairies; 

85 miscellaneous co-operative societies. 

The form of limited liability was adopted by zb agricultural banks, 
35 societies for purchase' and sale, and 74 mivsccllaneous societies. The re¬ 
mainder adopted the form of unlimited liability. 

The niuulx'f of .societies dissolved was 24, thus classified : 

5 agricultural banks; 

1 society for purchase and sale; 

I <y)-operative dairy; 

17 miscellaneous societies. 

The net increase in the number of agricultural co-operative societies 
was thus 173. 

On I August 1920, 1,555 societies were removed from the list of agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies of the German Empire as no longer belong¬ 
ing to the Empire on account of the cessions of territory in East Prussia, 
West Prussia, Posen and Schleswig-Holstein. Taking account of this fact, 
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there were on i August 1920, according to the statistics of the German Na¬ 
tional Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 

86 central co-operative societies; 

18,379 agricultural banks; 

3,781 societies for purchase and sale ; 

3,311 co-operative dairies; 

6,276 miscellaneous societies, 

or 31,833 agricultural co-operative societies in all. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IREI/AND. 


AGRlCUI^TUJRAIy CO-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND IN 1918 AND 1919. — REPORTS 
oiP Tgg Scottish Agricultoral Organization Socieiy for the periods from isiT 
January to 31st December 1918 and from isr January to 31ST December 1919. 
Rdinbuigh, 1919 and 1920. — The ScoUish SmaWwlder, Vol. VII, Nos, 78 and 79. 
Edinbuigh, z M^ch and z April 1920. 

The promotion of agricultural co-operation in Scotland is carried on 
by two propagandist bodies, the Scottish Agricultural Organisation So¬ 
ciety and the Scottish Smallholders Organisation. Of these the former 
organizes co-operation amongst all classes of fanners; the latter only 
amongst small holders. While the Scottish Agricultural Organisation 
Society publishes full reports, the Smallholders Organisation has not, 
hitherto, issued reports containii^ details of thi^ work of the societies 
it has formed. 

The Scottish AgriciMural Organisation Society. — Partially arrested 
during the War, the work of this society began to show renewed activity 
even before its conclusion. 

The Society receives a grant from the Development Fund equal in 
amount to the total sums received from other sources, with a maximum 
limit of £1000, In 1918 the grant was £755 and in 1919, £842. In the 
latter year the .Society also received a grant of £150 from the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland for the purpose of appointing a Gaelic-qDealdng 
organizer. 

General Progress. —In 1918,21 new agricultural co-operative societies 
were formed and in 1919, 19 new societies. 

The total number of aflSKated societies at the end of 1919 was 174. 

The following table gives statistics of the membership, share capital, 
and turnover of the societies in 1918 and 1919. The statistics being by 
no means complete (especially those for 1919) we give in respect of each 
item the number of societies to which it relates. 
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Table I. — MemJtership, Share Capital and Turnover of Societies 
affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, 




19x8 


igit) 


Nnmbet 

ofSticiciitifa 

luttiishixig 

letitTiis 

Total 

Number 

ofSocictic& 

lurni^ing 

leiuTUs 

Total 

Membciiship . 

120 

10,961 

71 

7.8C4 



£ b d 


’ ' ~fi * “s d 

Paid-up Share Capital . . 

II 2 

23»or6 6 r 

69 

17,052 10 4 

Trade Turnover: 





Poultrj’' and 

48 

riS/>4t> 19 4 Va 


88,422 15 0V2 

Dairy i^rcxlucc. 

0 

4| 10,606 X I Va 

2 

123,^00 t8 2 

Agricultural Produce and 
Requiwtes. 

07 

355/*25 4 8 Va 

61 

373 ,032 II 4V3 

Total Turu<m*r . . . 

102 

884,881 5 2 v« 

68 

1^58-1,846 4 7 


Co-operative Dairy Societies. —The co-operative dairy societies which, 
for the most part, take the form of mUk-depots, contimifi to be notably 
successM Being treated in a manner which enables it to be conveyed 
long distances with safety, the milk handled by a wdl-eqnipped co-oper¬ 
ative depot finds a less restricted market than does that of the ordinary 
individual dairy farm, hosscs from over-supply and fluctuating demand 
are also largely avoided since the depots moke arrangements for the pro¬ 
fitable utilization of surplus milk and so arc able to supply the distributors 
in quantities suitt^l to varying requirements. 

The following table shows the turnover of seven of the hugest co-oper¬ 
ative dairy societies in Scotland from igia to 1914 and from X917 to 19x9. 
Figures for 1915 and igib arc not available, as the Scottish Agricultural 
Organisation Society did not collect statistics for those years. 

Thr* (jralston Co-openitive Association (Ayrshire) may be taken as 
tyidcal of the co-operative milk-depots. It handles about 4,000 gallons 
of milk i)er day in summer and about 2,000 gallons per day in winter. 
Of the summer milk 2,000 gallons ate conveyed by motor lorry to Glasgow 
and 2,o(K> gallons ate made into cheese. The cost of transport of the milk 
is about id. per gallon. For the utilization of the by-products of checse- 
maldng the Association has erected a pinery at which it feerls nearly 
300 pig.s. 

A federation of the co-operative milk-depots regulates the trade of 
the various societies, prevents injurious competition between them and 
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Tabus II. — Turnovey of the L<iyger Co-opeyotii'o Dfiry Socieites. 


Turnover 


Xamc ot society ^ 

Dat(‘ of 

1 


1917 1918 


res;istrdiinn 

1912 , 1913 

I.JI4 

1019 



£ " « 

£~i 

r * 1 ■« 


Dtmlop. 

1908 

' 16,12316,51016,935! 33,501' 45.089 

58.647 

Iai*^ou . 

1908 

13,999 14,<>34 

14,808, 

39,655 36,981 

50*501 

Kowallan. 

1908 

13,082 13,536114.J 85 

28,936 40,000! 

— 

Stewarton. 

19ZO 

16,796 19,390 

21.355 

,40,906 56,7161 

1 — 

Kilmatus 

1910 

, 17,832 18,212 

17.738 

| 57»-197 70*764 80,331 

Feawick. 

1911 

1 - - 

— 

132,331125,453 44.720 

Galston 

1815 

, - — 

— 

146,78179,000 

— 


takes steps to promote their joint action and to secure their coiunion 
interests. 

Egg-collectin^ Societies, — The societies for the collection and sale of 
eggs are also very successful. They were formed in districts where small 
holdings prevail and many of them are to be found in the islands. In the 
island of South Uist there are nine such societies and in 1918 they sold 
eggs to the value of £7,241. The total rental of the districts covered 
by these societies is only £3,556, or less than half the value of the eggs sold. 

The turnover of 14 typical egg-collecting societies was £24,671 in 
1918 and £24,052 in 1919. The apparent falling-off was more than ac¬ 
counted for by the control of prices ; in 1919 the prices for first grade eggs 
ranged from 2s. lod. to 5s, per dozen and in 1918 from 3s. to 6s. id., the 
last-mentioned price being obtained before the control was Cvstablished, 

The Farm and Poultry Produce Federation acts as a selling agency 
for the egg-coUecting societies. Its turnover fell from £54,283 in 1918 to 
£46,916 in 1919 but this is explained by the difference in prices and by 
the fact that, owing to the control, the societies were enabled to obtain 
the same prices at their own doors as they could obtain through the h'ed- 
eration, so that for a time it was only the surplus which was sent to the 
Federation. 

Marketing and Preservation of Fruit, — Under a scheme api>i<)ved 
by the Ministry of Food, societies were fonned during the War in certain 
districts for the preservation, by bottling or in the form of jam, of quanti¬ 
ties of fruit which, while too small to be usefully marketed separately, 
were in excess ot the amounts for which sugar could be obtained by in¬ 
dividual growers. The societies collected the surplus fruit from the small 
growers and where tran<5)ort was convenient sent it to jam factories. 
In other cases committees of ladies converted the fruit into jam. Though 
started as a war measure, it is hoped that these societies will serve a lasting 
purpose. 

Purchase of Requisites. — The societies for the supply of agricultural 
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equisitCvS did a total business ot about £750,000 in 1918 and in 1919 there 
was a substantial increase in the volume of business transacted, notably 
in the ])Urchase ot fertilizers* 

The Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society gives considerable 
assistance to those of its affiliated societies of which the members are for 
the im)st part small holders in obtaining quotations for supplies of feeding 
stuffs, ui-inures and other commodities. The larger societies usually 
make their own arrangements but are advised as to the best available 
sources of supply and quotations are obtained for them if they so desire. 

In the Orkney Islands and in the West and South of Scotland, there 
are Joint Committees for Purchase, by means of which local societies 
obtain the advantages which revsult from combining the buying orders 
of a wide district. The purchase of agricultural seeds through these com¬ 
mittee's showed a considerable increase in 1919. 

I)evclohmevt\, - - Five societies had, by the end of 1919, adopted 
schemes for th<' acquisition of mechanical haulage and threshing plant. 

Difficulty hiu-ing been ex]X‘rienced in obtaining the services of com- 
l 5 etent Idacksmitlis in certain districts the local societies have undertaken 
the provision of co-operative smitliies. 

The ScoUish Smrllholdvys — This Society was formed 

in iqxj. Its professed objects are the education pt .small holders and the 
development of group consoiotisness atnong them, and the promotion 
of c<»-o])('ration is an essential ])art of its programme. In the Report 
prescuited to tlu.' annual geiu^ral meeting held in March 1918 it was .stated 
that ifx) registered trading societies had been fonned, besides 7 local 
credit societies, 2(» slock breeding societies and 24 live stock insurance soc- 
ietie,^. In addition about 80 local comuxittces had been formed, which 
do soiut' trading and may ewntnally become registered .societies. A year 
later the number of registered societies had risen to 200. The Smallholders 
Organisation hsus formed three central agencies - -the >Scottisli Ceiitnil 
Mark<*ls. btd., through which the kwal societies can buy their u^quisih'S 
and sell Iheii produce ; the Scottish Central T^and Rank, J4d., which had 
nuwle adviiuees to local credit societies cliieCly for the puqiose of assisting 
their nuMubers to ])urcliase slicep muU*r w'lxenies of the Uoar<l of Agricul¬ 
ture' for Scotland ; and the Scottish Central Insurance Society, lytd., which 
was estaldislu'd in iprO and has as its principal objtx't tin* development 
of a live stock iusnranev sclxc'iiie with low-rated premiums for members 
of local sooieltes (iffiliated to the* Smallholders Organisation. vSome par¬ 
ticulars of the working of these three' {igenci(‘s were given in our issue 
of June i()x8. 

SWITOIiPJ^ANl). 

TniC.SWIvS>S IMUBANTTO* union ANI)THiiSWa.SS l>HAvSANT 8 \SHCRli'rAKIAT IN 100,. 

-- ViN(Vj>j[>nryxiteMn ANmmL mr ComitA Dntncrnuit nr. i/Union .sirissi; injt> i»a\- 

sANs r/rftn S^CRLTAttiAT i>i«s PAYSANS smssRS, T>u 1 >IUalioxis du Bcct6tariat (k\s 
stiisbps. No. 50 . lauj'v', t 0 .il>. 

At the beginning of the business year the Swiss Peasants’ Union 
numbered sections with a total of 2(1^,412 members. In rc)i8 then' were 
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33 sections and 244,120 members ; tbiis for 1919 there was an increase of 
91,120 members as compared with 1918. During the year ii new sections 
were added to the 31, but as these sections did not pay their quota until 1920 
they are not counted with those of 1919. The societies of the Union which 
show a considerable increase in numbers over 1918 axe the following: 

1918 19x9 


Swiss Agricultural Society. 65,809 7 ^> 3^5 

Federation of the Agricultural Societies of Ro¬ 
mance Switzerland. 28,329 3^*856 

Federation of the Cheese-making Scdeties of 

Xorth-west Switzerland. 7,687 10,000 

Federation of the Societies for the Utilization of 

Milk of Central Switzerland. 6,800 8,000 

Argau Federation of Cheese-making Societies . 4,560 5.640 

Thurgau Federation of Cheese-making Societies 6,030 7,000 


The j^ear 1919 was characterized in Switzerland by the revocation 
of many provisions made to meet the conditions of war economy, and the 
Union insisted successfully on the abolition of special regulations made by 
the Federal Council on agricultural questions. 

On the question of the introduction of voluntary insurance against ac¬ 
cidents, the Union formulated the wishes of agriculturists, but the last word 
belongs to the National Assembly, which has not yet come to a decision 
on this subject. 

To an questions in which agriculture is interested the Union has brought 
its contribution of experience, inquiries, and activity. Thus proposals have 
been brought forward respecting the customs tariff, the new financial pro- 
■vdsions for the benefit of the Confederation, the institution of a bank to give 
financial guarantees to agricultural labourers and small farmers, insurance 
against old age and invalidity, the institution of a central office of the feder¬ 
ations of agricultural syndicates, the cattle census of 1920, the foundation 
of a Swiss Institute of Public Economy, etc. 

Equally efiicacious -were the labours of the offices depending on the 
Union: the Office oj Infonmiwn respecting Prices) the Estimite Office^ to 
which was added a service to act as intermediary in purchases, sales and 
lettings of rural holdings; the Office of Information as to Insurance agiainst 
Accidents and Illness) the Office of Agricultural Works, and the Office for 
Consultation as to Agricultural Machinery, 


The Swiss Peasants' Secretariate in 1919 worked according to thi$ pro¬ 
gramme : (i) Preparatory labours in view of the revision of the customs tariff 
and commercial treaties; (2) researches into the returns of Swiss agriculture; 
(3) researches in regard to double book-keeping; (4) collection of model 
rules and forms in use by agricultural associations; (5) publifcation of a 
modd letting agreement; (6) re-organisation of the archives and of the 
library; (7) inquiry into the wages of agricultural labourers; (8) inquiry int6 
the state of assodation with regard to every crop. 
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FRANCE. 

AGRICULTURAI, MUTUAI, INSURANCE FROM 1914 TO 1919. 

SOtTRCK (OKnOUX): 

lL\Pl»ORT DU MINISTRE DJi L’AORICtJLTURi: AU PrIsSIDUNT DB LA Rih?UBUQUi: PXt&NCAlSB 
ifUR LE l^ONCnONNEMBNT DBS SOCl^CTJ^ D*ASSURANCES BT DE R]^SSURANC£S MUTUELLES 

aoricolus uj: xgiii A igiy. Paris i*j2o* 

Agricultural mutual iusurairce .societies suffered heavily from the war, 
uot only in tlie invaded regions, where many of them have completely 
disappeared, but throughout the whole of the country. Many of the man¬ 
agers and treasurers of these as.sodfations were mobilized. As a general 
rule, it wsus imiwssible for the remaining agriculturi.sts, old men, women 
and cliUdren, anxious, before all else, to i)eriorm day by day the mo.st 
urgent labours, to take thi* place of the absent ones in carryii^j on agri¬ 
cultural mutual insurance institutions. Besides this, the scourges, usually 
so much dreaded by agriculturists, fire, hail, cattle disease, etc. consti¬ 
tuted a menace much loss teriible than that which was hanging over them 
throughout tht* war. During the war years the attention of cultivators 
was much less turned towards the neces.sity of insuring crops and cattle, 
and this state of affairs was not favourable to the extension of iiLSurance 
institutions. Notwitlwtanding this, on 31 December 1919, instead of 
a total nuuibor of 11,687 sodoties, which were in existentxi iir i<)ia, we 
find T4,40(> societies wluch had received sirbsidie.s. This shows how gn.>at 
was the vibility of thesi* assodations*, and what would have Ijeen tht'ir 
pTogro.ss hsid tlu,>si‘ .s<,*ven years been years or p<‘acc. , It must also be 
obserwd that a ct*rtiUn luuuber of sodeties wliich had ceased working 
hiive been R‘-oonsti1uted. 

The It'gislalure, desirous oi encouraging in every wiiy the orgauizsition 
and developmeut of muttud insurance against the various agricultural 
risks, has continued esioh year to place at the (Ui^sal of the Minister of 
Agriculture credit to allow of granting subsidies to these sodeties. But 
this cre<lit, which up to 1914 was continually increasing (at that time it 
was i,54«,()oo francs) was considerably reduced during the war years: 
for 19x8 it was not more than 500,000 francs. As soon as the war was 
over the legislature again showed its desire to encourage agricultural 
mutual insurance as largely as before, by granting a credit tor this purpose, 
of 900,000 francs, increased to x,400,000 francs in the bu<%et of X930. 
This encouragement is reserved for sodeties which re-insure their risks, 
to the exdnsion of those which prefer to remain isolated. For the local 
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mutual societies existing or about to be founded in a department or dis¬ 
trict where as yet there is no re-insurance society, there is the possibility 
of re-insuring in one of the societies in Paris which re-insure directly local 
societies which are not situated within the sphere of action of any re¬ 
insurance society, until such an institution can be formed. 

By virtue of a decree ot i6 March 1930 subsidies are granted on the 
advice of a i>ermanent distribution committee, composed of representa¬ 
tives of Parliament, of constituted bodies and great administrations of the 
State, as well as of the associations directly interested. This committee 
may also be consulted as to various questions of a general character con¬ 
cerning the organization and working of agricultural mutual insurance 
and re-insurance institutions. 


§ I. Development of the societies. 


The 14,400 agricultural mutual insurance societies scattered through¬ 
out the whole tenitor}’ maj’ be thus dinded : 1 


Societies subsidized on 


31 December 1897. . 

1,484 

Societies formed in 1898 


» » 1899 

• 

341 

» » 1900 

342 

» » 1901 

39b 

* 1. 1902 

460 

» 1903 

737 

1904 

1.103 

1905 

i.ilG 

1906 

1.138 

1907 

1,048 


Societies formed in 1908 

977 

» 

» 

1909 

784 

>> 

» 

1910 

(>7{) 



19H 

‘/>3 


A 

1912 

884 



1913 

902 

>? 

> 

IQ14 

578 


» 

1915 

()8 

*> 


xgxli 

48 



1917 

3« 


» 

1918 

88 


» 

1919 

127 


These societies may be subdivided avS follows according to tlu» risks 
which they cover: 


Socikies for insurance against mortality of live-stock.... 
Societies for re-insurance - against mortality of live-stock . . 
Societies for insurance against risks of fire in agriculture . . 
Societies for re-insurane against risks of fire in agriculture . 

Societies for insurance against hail. 

Societies for insurance against accidents in agriculture . 
Societies for re-insurance against accidents in agriculture . 


10,071 

70 

4.IM 

^5 

38 

^>5 

I 


^he number of societies varies considerably from department to 
department. Landes comes first with 1270 societies, then Haute-Marne 
^th 817, Haute-Sa&ne {578), Basses-Pyrenees (518), Pas de Calais (430) 
Vosges ( 4 ^). (394), Boubs (392), Isere (388). Corsica comes last with 

three. The position of each department for each class of society is shown 
in the following table. 
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Tabi^is I. —► DistrihuUon according to Departments and Nature of Risks 
Covered of Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies which have Re¬ 
ceived Subsidies up to 31 December 1919. 


SOdBTlBS 


DEPARTMlSNirs 


insuring 

mftSS - insurluR against accidents fire 

ity against against - ^ . re-in- 

of . te-in- xnent 

fliB hall Tfbx- suianee 

!.to<± 


Ain. 

Aisne. 

AlUct. 

Alpcs (Basses-). 

AJIpes (iTautes-). 

Alpcs-M^lixnes. 

ArdAche . 

Ardennes. 

Ari^ge. 

Aube.. * 

Aude. 

Avcyron. 

Bouches-^du-Khduc . . . 

Calvados. 

Contal. 

Cborcntc. 

Charente-'Xiifdcicure . . . 

Cher. 

Corrte. 

Cotsica. 

C6te-a»Or. 

G6tes-du-Nord. 

Creuse. 

Dordogne . 

Doubs. 

Drdme. 

Bure. 

Burc-cl-I/oir ...... 

Binistdie ........ 

Card. 

Carried forward . . 
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Tabi^K I {coniimation). —Distribution according to Departmmts and Na¬ 
ture of Risks Covered of Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies which 
have Received Subsidies up to 31 December 1919. 


departments 

socmxiEs 

totai, 

number 

in 

depart¬ 

ment 

ittsniisg 

against 

xnortal- 

ity 

of{ 

liW- 

stock 

insniing 

against 

fite 

insuring 

insuring 
against aoddents 

Uve- 

stodk 

tc-in- 

stuance 

fixe 

re-ia- 

stuance 

against 

ban 

local 

re-in- 

suxanoe 

Brought forward . . . 

2,208 

1.251 

9 

5 


22 

9 

3,504 

Baute-Garotme ..... 

IXO 

18 

— 

B 

B 

I 

X 

130 

Gets. 

196 

49 

— 

■9 

B 

2 

I 

248 

Gironde . .. 

73 

76 

X 

B 




151 

Bfranli. 

I 

67 

— 

B 

B 


^^9 

69 

me-et-VUaxne.. 

109 

8 

— 

mSm 

B 



118 

Xodre. 

9 

— 

— 

X 

— 


^^9 

10 

lndxe-et-1/^. 

96 

I 

— 

53 

I 



151 

Iste. • . .. 

2o6 

181 


— 

— 



388 

Jnm. • . .. 

292 

100 

— 

— 

— 



394 

l^andes. 

1,255 

13 

2 

— 

— 

^^9 


1,270 

XfOit-et-Cher. 

i6g 

— 

— 


— 

X 

— 

X70 

Ti^oaxe . 

33 

142 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

177 

J^oiie (Haute-). 

28 

5 

— 

— 

_ 

B 

— 

34 

IfCto-Inf&ieute. 

138 

13 


_ 


B 

..... 

13X 

l^oiret. 

180 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

i8x 

lK>t.1 

99 

14 

— 

— 

— 

x 


XI 4 

l#ot-et-Oaxonne. 

32 

X 2 

I 

— 

_ 

B 


45 

. 

39 

39 

— 

— 

_ 

B 

_ 

79 

llCaine-et-IfOite 

68 

3 

— 

I 

— 

B9 


72 

lilax&die ........ 

80 

— 

— 



B 


80 

iMame ... 

26 

— 


... 



m 

28 

Maine (Haute-). 

381 

432 

X 

.... 


2 

X 

817 

Mayenne. 

21 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

B 

I 

25 

Meurthe-et-MosdOe • . . 

204 

• 59 

I 

«... 

B 

B 

.... 

263 

Meuse.. 

132 

— 

X 

_ 

B 

B 

I 

X 34 

MnirKihaw ....... 

27 

9 

_ 


_ 

X 

«... 

37 

NiAvie.: . . 

13 

5 

— 

— 

_ 



18 

Nona. 

xoi 

9 

I 

— 

— 

2 

— 

113 

Qbe. . . .. 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

xo 

Carried forward . . . 

^336 

2,509 

z8 

60 

x 

41 

x8 

8,983 
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Tabm^ I (continuation)- ~ Distribution according to Departments and Na¬ 
ture of Risks Covered of Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies which 
have Received Subsidies up to 31 December 1919. 


SOaETIRS 


departwosnts 


tosuitat 
xty against against 

Uve- 

Stock 


insuring 
against accidents 

local 

re-in- 

surance 





TOTAl, 

number 

in 

depart¬ 

ment 
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§ 2. Mutual live stock insurance societies. 


Among mutual insurance societies ■which ha've received subsidies, 
■the most numerous are those against mortality of live-stock. They num¬ 
ber 10,071. 

The table below shows the progress since 1897 of assisted mutual in¬ 
surance companies £^;ainst mortality in cattle. 


Table II. — Progress of Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies. 


On 31 December 

Number of societies 

Number of membexs 

Value 

of capital insured 

1897. 

X469 

87,072 

francs 

39,168,334 

1898. 

X.578 

94.546 

62,449,269 

1899. 

1.917 

117,292 

86,724,510 

1900. 

2,264 

135,817 

106,807,194 

1901. 

2,648 

155,496 

129,775,867 

1902 . 

3,102 

178,920 

158,999,954 

1903 . 

3,811 

209,490 

194.031,403 

1904 .. 

4,824 

275,576 

278,960443 

1905. 

5,765 

318,146 

330,545,429 

1906. 

6,422 

346,901 

372.815,500 

1907 -. 

6,982 

389,478 

417,477,023 

1908. 

7.569 

403,984 

471,311,340 

1909. 

8,044 

424,633 

513,532,254 

1910. 

8,380 

456,561 

537,887,608 

1911. 

8,869 

473,747 

605,251,815 

1912. 

9,270 

488,357 

624.205,530 

1913. 

9,681 

501,946 

632,735,557 

1914. 

9,97* 

503,723 

628,994,520 

1915. 

9,998 

506,003 

645,091,810 

1916. 

10,008 

506,499 

645,747,550 

1917. 

10,014 

499,725 

643.183,993 

1918. 


500,784 

64§,28i,885 

1919. 

WMM 

503,056 

649,179.705 


The u'umber and importance of the societies in ■the various d^art- 
ments are shown bdow: 
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TabIiE III, —• Position according to Departments 
of Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies on ii Decemher 1919. 


Depot tmcutb 

Societies 

Members 

Capitol insured 

Ain. 

243 

14,157 

18,409.3*5 

Aisne. 

73 

2,004 

2,722,980 

Allier ....... 

37 

1,139 

i, 88 r ,945 

Alpes (Ba<ws-) . ■ 

47 

1,1^2 

1,099,600 

Alpcs (Haute-) . . 

99 

4.434 

3,697,077 

Alpes-Maritimcs . . 

13 

934 

698,450 

Ardfidie. 

64 

1,691 

1,170,260 

Ardennes ..... 

83 

2,483 

4,937,770 

An6ge. 

S 3 

2,596 

a, 67*.935 

Aube. 

79 

4 ,X 39 

5,550.690 

Aude. 

23 

931 

I, 02 X ,500 

Aveyron. 

10 

x86 

510,995 

Bouiibet'-du-B.hdne. 

5 

465 

533,325 

Calvados. 

21 

795 

2,143,190 

Cantiil. 

8 

265 

X, 066,085 

Chorente. 

114 

*3,874 

ii,85X,840 

Charcnte-lnf^ricure 

X38 

13,069 

i*, 859,435 

Cher. 

45 

1,414 

2 hJ 7 X ,**5 

Condze. 

30 

1,220 

X,*71,695 

Corsica. 

3 

X06 

54,015 

cate d’Or. 

159 

6,828 

*1,606,335 

cates-du-Nord. . . 


11,335 

**,3*6440 

Creu*^. 

24 

'^95 

*.*56,5*5 

Dordogne. * 

47 

3,333 

5.087,070 

Doubs . * . 

266 

8,187 

* 3.383,**8 

Drdmc . . . 

92 

7,025 

6,725,288 

Eure.... 

42 

1,790 

5.8*4.380 

Eure-et-I,oire 

196 

22,054 

37.79a.84* 

IJliiistare . . 

99 

8,293 

* 4 .* 35.470 

Card .... 

*7 

43a 

*8*.750 

Garonne (Haute-) 

7 X 0 

2,293 

3,901,810 

Gets. 

X96 

7,*37 

10,9*0,904 

Gironde. • • . 

73 

5,760 

3,764.530 

Uteudl. . . . 

X 

15 

17,100 

lUe-et-Vilalue. 

X09 

6,916 

8,610,680 

Indrc. 

9 

483 

*,*50,740 

Iiulre-el-X/)ire. 

96 

8.378 

*3.674,3*5 

Is^e. 

206 

2 ,6 o1 

7,693,560 

Jura. 

292 

9,980 

*5.5*0,350 

XyOndcs .... 

1.255 

84,552 

29,020,892 

I/)ir-et-Cher, . 

169 

I 2 ,X 16 

*0.293.5*0 

I/sire. 

33 

945 

*.456,750 

Ijoite (Haute-) 

28 

1,255 

676,465 

V>ir<NlnfMcure 

138 

13,980 

22,548,320 

l,oirel .... 

x8o 

9,118 

9,809,340 

Carried femard . • . 

5,103 

280,725 

324,283,011 
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Tabus III {coniinuafion). —Position according to Departments 
of Mietml Live Stock Insurance Societies on 31 December 1919. 


Departments 


Brought forward 

liOt . 

l^t-et-Garosme 
l^zdre . . - . 

Msune-et-ltfOite. 

Handle. . . . 

Marne .... 

Mme (Haute-) . . 

Mayenne. 

Meurtlie-et-Moselle. 

Meuse. 

Motbihan. 

Ni^vie. 

Nord.. 

Oise. 

Ome. 

Pas-de-Calais , . . 

Pny-de-Ddme . . . 

J?yr€a€e8 (Basses-) 

Pyrfin^es (Hautes-). 
Pyr&n^es-Oxientales 
Haat-Shin .... 

Jtbdne.. 

Haute-Sadue .... 

8adne-et-l/>ixe. . , . 

Sarihe.. 

Savoie. 

Savoie (Haute-). 

Sero. 

Seme-Xoffirieure , 

Seine'et-Mame . 

Seine-et-Ozse . . 

Sevres peux-). . 

Somme. 

^am. 

Taxa-et-Garoxme. 

Var. 

Vauduse .... 

Vendee. .... 

Vienne. 

Vienne (Haute-i. 

Vosges. 

Yonne. 


Total 


Societies 

Members 

Capitol insured 



IrancT' 

5,103 

280,725 

324.283.011 

99 

4,213 

4.099,640 

32 

1,837 

2.1,1.515 

39 

551 

449.030 

68 

5,591 

8.797.085 

80 

7,391 

13.269,025 

26 

1,989 

2.294.775 

381 

6,606 

12,952,750 

2 X 

2,246 

5.891,125 

204 

6,622 

6.394,270 

132 

3,748 

4.536,330 

27 

2,258 

2,007485 

13 

418 

784,170 

ZOl 

4,812 

11,213,265 

10 

177 

908,990 

39 

3,586 

8 . 594.139 

308 

9,003 

10,852,695 

134 

3,391 

3,242,220 

289 

11,598 

13,083,773 

82 

2,542 

2,853,060 

6 

198 

302,725 

49 

1,842 

1,772,350 

77 

2,824 

3,317.215 

418 

2,682 

15,922,850 

22^ 

x8,io8 

10,338445 1 

90 

8,179 

10,174,745 

206 

9,225 

9.251,842 

227 

14,899 

17 , 303,<70 

I 

92 

81,740 

93 

2,845 

5 . 349,010 

50 

2,214 

8.349,010 

79 

3,895 

6.718,325 

85 

4.341 

14,602,875 

338 

11,940 

11,893,940 

49 

970 

1,223,015 

35 

1,140 

1,918,410 

43 

975 

1,553,070 

d 

320 

233,710 

240 

24,077 

33,786,280 

19 

1,257 

26,632,635 

35 

1,718 

3.513,075 

248 

11,175 

*0.145,175 

267 

12,326 

* 7 . 097,733 

10,071 

503,056 

649^*79,905 
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As will be seen, tbe departments at present containing tbe largest 
number of mutual live stock insurance companies which have received 
subsidies are: I/andcs (1,255), Haute-Sadne (418), Haute-Mame {381), 
Somme (338), Pas de Calais (308), Jura (29a) and Basses-Pytdn 4 es (289). 

In the second degree we find the re-insurance societies, the progress 
of which is shown in the following table: 


Tabuj IV. — Progress of Subsidized Live Siock Re-insurance Societies. 


Years 

Ktutaber 
of xe-lasarance 
societies 

Number 

of 

affiliated 
local societies 

Value of capital 

re-insured 




francs 

igoi. 

6 

106 

4.581,770 

.. 

xo 

203 

8,708,2.40 

*903 . 

14 

631 

17,687,184 

1904. 

x8 

917 

32,413,226 

1905 . 

29 

I »373 

61,853,07s 

1906. 

33 

Ii 7 i 9 

86,956,088 

1907 . 

44 

2,200 

105,856.975 

1908. 

53 

2.731 

124,671,437 

1909 . 

55 

2.886 

*33.168,042 

19x0.* . 

58 

3 »o 55 

153.900,783 

1911 .* 

65 

3.413 

* 7 a.* 47 . 3*5 

1912.' 

68 

3 . 5 x 8 

* 7 <«.a 45.**8 

I 9 T 3 . 

71 

3,620 

*76,355440 

1914 . 

75 

3.335 

x58,240,ooo 

1915 . 

75 

3.«50 

X 47 , 240 , 0 O 0 

X9 x6 . 

75 

3.420 

153.250,000 

1917 . 

75 

3.105 

151,345,000 

19x8. 

75 

2,997 

175.240,580 

1919 . 

75 

. 2,887 

*834*4.346 


The very variable importance of these societies appears in the above 
table. Some only comprise two or three afGliat^ societies, sometimes 
with less than one hundred members. But it sho^d here be added that 
be^dcs the regional re-insurance societies there are in the third degree 
two banks for re-insurance against mortality of live stodr, the one subsi¬ 
dized: the National Society for the B.e-insurance of Mutual Agricultural 
Sodeties, 18 Rue Orenelle, Paris, to which are affiliated 22 departmental 
or r^onal re-insurance sodeties representing 1,731 local sodeties with 
28,825 members and a cental of 77,496,740 francs; the other, not subsi¬ 
dized, is the Central Sodety for Mutual Agricultural Insurance, 8 Rue 
d’Athdnes, Paris, to whidr are affiliated 3 r^onal re-insurance sodeties 
and 2x4 local societies, insuring 7,873 bead of cattle for a value of 
6,x88,X36 francs, and 740 horses for a value of 762,275 francs. 
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Tabix V {continuation). — Subsidised Livestock Re-insurance Societies. 
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§ 3. Mutuai, firs insurance societies. 

Muttial fire instirance societies come in order of importance immedia¬ 
tely, after those for Hve stock insurance. In these societies the members 
may be divided into two categories. There are first the effective members, 
actually insuring capital. Next, a large number of agriculturists, connected 
with insurance societies, belong nevertheless to mutual societies as ex^ 
'pedant members, awaiting the ea^firation of their policies, and stating the 
amountof capital which they will then have to insure^ These distinctions 
appear in the following table, which shows the progress of the subsidized 
mutual agricultural fire insurance societies. 

Tabi^e VI. — Progress of Subsidized 
Mutual Agricultural Fire insurance Societies. 


On 3Z Decemiser 

Number 

of 

sodetics 

Ntmiber of members 

Value of capital 



nnmn 






fiancs 

francs ~ 

1902. 

5 

— 

534 

— 

3,632,116 

1903. 

27 

— 

2,674 

— 

20 ,x 8 x ,502 

1904. 

xxx 

— 

5»930 

— 

42,403,730 

1905. 

273 

— 

12,437 

— 

xox, 972,6 zo 

1906. 

740 

— 

28,o9X 

— 

839,137,850 



effective 

expectant 

insured 

to bc'insuicd 

1907. 

z,2o8 

29,2x8 

19,795 

854.755,365 

243,496,815 

1908. 

1,598 

44,935 

27,014 

26x,788,62X 

330,998,098 

1909. 

I,90Z 

49,551 

30,785 

476,886,664 

443,636,295 

X910. 

2,228 

63,826 

35,580 

643,576,830 

466,8x6,825 

igzz. 

2,662 

68,900 

43,840 

693.487.705 

591,012,650 

19x2. 

3,387 

92,035 

43.45* 

1,050,457.801 

562,819,991 

1913. 

3,834 

96,872 

50,179 

1,100,733,206 

645.631,631 

1914. 

4,oia 

99,266 

53,848 

1,185.175.000 

696,833,441 

1915. 

4,039 

99,495 

54.814 

1,187,594,185 

701,462,573 

X916. 

4,054 

99,726 

54.480 

1,130,349,136 

703,008,900 

1917. 

4,066 

_^99,84i 

54.534 

1,131.574.431 

706,282,365 

zgzS ...... 

4,084 

zoo , o 67"* 

54,698 

1.135.575,588 

709.597,174 

1919 . 

4,xa3 

100,34^1 > 

54.800 

1,136,442,239 

711,818,82 


Mne^n departments are without a mutual fire insurance company. 
On the other W, there are 433 in Haute-M^e, 240 in Deux-S^vres ^ 
M7 m B^ses-Pyraifies. 198 m Drdme, 181 in ls 4 re, 177 in Aube, 156 in 
Hat^adne, 150 in the Vo^es. ^ 

^ position of the various departments in this 

respect. 
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Tabi^B VII. — Statistics as at 31 December 1919 
of Subsidized Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance Societies. 



JDcparlinculs 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number of members 

Capital insured 

effective 

expectant 

effective 

expectant 


Aia. 

83 

♦ 

8,136 

2.414 

francs 

89,050,727 

francs 

9,050,727 

Aisne. 

55 

1,127 

526 

10,968,795 

7.257.840 


21 

103 

230 

1,092,200 

3,476,050 

Alpes (Basses-). 

19 

446 

1x2 

3.873,830 

i,4ix,6io 

Alpes (Haute^-). 

47 

942 

512 

4.339,580 

209,500 

Alpes-Maxilimes. 

— 

— 


Arddcbe. 

lOI 

3,ot6 

1,321 

23,198,280 

13,605,353 

Ardexmes. 

— 



_ 


Aji^. 

6 

153 

3 

524.450 

6,500 

Aube. 

177 

3,211 

1.737 

31,7x0,021 

28,839,264 

Aude. 

49 

1,735 

1,027 

36,504.731 

27,784,690 

Aveyton. 

140 

2,316 

2,494 

24 ,« 7,385 

36403,020 

Bouchcs-du-Rlidiie. 

29 

792 

268 

9.928,465 

3.597.165 

Calvados. 

2 

9 

36 

463,310 

1,836,950 

Cantal. 

12 

271 

180 

3,281,9x0 

1,833,233 

Charenie.. 


_ 



Chaxente-Inf&deurc. 

19 

645 

433 

9,360,980 

7,147,193 

Cher. 


... 

... 

— 

— 

COFC^. 

8 

185 

82 

1,683,530 

723,050 

Corse. 

— 

... 

... 

... 


Cdte-d*Or. 

45 

660 

536 

8.909,990 

8,841,6x0 

Cdtes-du-Kord. 

7 

X67 

115 

931,800 

723,060 

Crease. 

5 

32 

52 

913,030 

853,710 

Dordogne. 

4 

56 

II 

492,000 

102,000 

Doubs.. 

123 

i ,*55 

1.132 

12,942,200 

14,302,7x5 

Drdme. 

X98 

6,256 

2,762 

78,332.233 

35,679,107 

Bure. 

..... 


... 

— 

_ 

Burc-et-lA>ir. 

... 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

rinist^tc. 

40 

957 

1,222 

14.561,073 

13,893,779 

Gatd. 

6l 

1.781 

1,078 

24.194.428 

19,530,240 

Oaroime (llauic-). 

x8 

221 

286 

2,191,980 

; 5,002,790 

Gers. 

49 

322 

461 

2,386,290 

5,702,880 

Oirondc. .. 

76 

824 

2,402 

12,404,190 

16,827,351 

H6raalt. 

07 

I,<X>2 

1,422 

41,060,185 

37,535,725 

XUe-el-Vilainc. 

8 

117 

76 

1,124,850 

1,023.750 

Indre. 

... 

.... 

— 

— 


Indre-et-I^irc. 

X 

178 

12 

2,953,010 

z 88,100 

Isthce. 

x8x 

7,702 

3.790 

84,153,300 

44,590,350 

Jura. 

TOO 

1,447 

2,001 

11,934.280 

19,184,695 

X^des .. 

13 

637 

23Q 

5,435,845 

2,261,950 

1^-et-Cher. 



... 


... 

I/Oire. 

142 

2,036 

1,892 

24.916,670 

16,834,410 

Boire (Xlaule-). 

5 

422 

37 

1,344,200 

338,000 

l^ite-Infdrieure. 

13^ 

642 

267 

6,055,818 

2,995,124 

IfOiret. 






Carried forward . . . 

1.924 

50,761 

31,159 

587,337,566 

389.593,493 
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INStTRAITCE AND TBBIBT 


Tabi^ VII {continuaUoH). —Statistics as at 31 December 1919 
of Sttbsidised Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance Societies. 


Departments 

Ntunber 

Number of members 

Capitol insured 

of 

societies 

effective 

expectant 

effoctive 

c 9 q;»cctaat 

Brought forward . . . 

1,924 

50.761 

31.159 

francs 

587,337,566 

francs 

389.593,493 

I.ot. 

14 

155 

182 

1,202,770 

2,000,800 

I/ot*et-Garozme. 

12 

153 

177 

1.637,500 

2,076,500 

lioz^xe. 

39 

365 

105 

*,508,396 

961,100 

Haine-et-I/^ixe. 

3 

37 

30 

758,000 

377.*75 

Manche. 


— 

_ 


—— 

Marne.. 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mame (Haute-) . *. 

432 

7,031 

3,377 

79,101,064 

39.733,168 

Mayenne .. 

3 

51 

23 

7*5,173 

1,386,750 

Meurthe-et-Mo&eWe. 

59 

896 

1.034 

9,107,200 

14,913,330 

Meuse. 


— 

— 

— 

1 - 

Morbiban. 

9 

497 

80 

3,385,3*8 

4X0,000 

Ni^vre. 

5 

150 

175 

1,570,450 

199,500 

Notd .. 

9 

148 

8x 

2,455,110 

1,030,400 

Oise. 

... 

— 




Ome. 

2 

35 

2X 

• 568,700 

250,000 

Pas-de-Calais. 

116 

933 

X,IOO 

9,933,309 

18,238,350 

Pay-de-D6me. 

21 

995 

3II 

5,864,071 

3.904,400 

PyT&i6es (Basses-). 

227 

3.757 

*.783 

32,481,4*8 

33 , 954,025 

Pyitefees (Haute-). 

65 

637 

606 

5,143,160 

6 , 34*.095 

Pyr^n^es-Oiieutales. 

56 

1,013 

i,o 5 a 

14,017,393 

20,882,230 

Haut-Rbin.. 

25 

404 

158 

5,962,000 

*,482,430 

Rhdne.. 

114 

3,256 

1,910 

115,102,946 

28,402,156 

Sa6tie (Hautes). 

156 

1,710 

1,432 

17,426,425 

r 5 >^ 88,327 

^a6ne-et-l40i]:e. 

43 

1,098 

8X2 

12,448,300 

13,007,4x0 

Sartlie. 



— 

... 


Savoie. 

93 

3,652 

664 

2^972,040 

6,763.63* 

Savoie (Haute-). 

108 

8,015 

1,135 

42,681,671 

12,7*8,390 

Seine.. 

— 

... 

... 

.. 


Seine-In£6rleuxe.. 

_ 


... 

_ 


Seine-et-Mame.. 

4 

103 

71 

438,650 

1,453 ,*30 

Seine-et-Oise.. 

I 

3 

24 

40,000 

779,800 

Sevres tOeax-). 

2^0 

4,981 

2,598 

79 . 503,*94 

44,360,428 

Somme. 

— 


... 

... 


Tam.. . 

35 

x68 

473 

2,292,420 

8,593,570 

Tam-et-Gaxoxme .. 

— 

— 




Var. 

21 

455 

144 

4,959,720 

1,999,600 

Vauduse. 

xox 

3,895 

731 

39,985,860 

9,501.740 

Vendte.. 

4 

242 

87 

2,014,000 

1,009,000 

Vienne. 

9 

1,374 

136 

4,877,270 

1,653,445 

Vienne (Haute-).. 

18 

373 

310 

4,628,980 

4,31*,850 

Vosges. 

150 

0,733 

1,708 

! 21,160,247 

*1,119,333 

Yonne. 

5 

65 

xox 

671,960 

1,510,050 

Toiais . . . 

4.1*3 

100,341 

34,800 

i.i 36 , 44 a.a 39 

711,8X8,827 
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Re-inhitranoe is carried on by 35 departmental or regional societies, 
which comprise 3,695 affiliated societies. Nearly aU the re-insurance so¬ 
cieties are themselves re-insnred in one of the two central societies. One 
of these central banks is subsidized; the National Society for the Re¬ 
insurance of Agricultural Mutual Fire Insurance Societies, 18 Rue de Gre- 
ndle, Paris. ^ This Society re-insures 18 regional or departmental re¬ 
insurance societies, wilii a total number of 39,120 effective members, and 
an effective re-insured capital amounting to 142,960,983 francs. The 
other central society, which is not subsidized, is the Central Society of 
Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies, 8 Rue d'Athtoes, Paris, which 
re-insures 15 regional societies, comprising 2,910 local societies, with a 
total number of 88,924 members and an effective re-insured capital of 
209,907,250 francs. Table VIII (p. 878) shows the importance of the 
various departmental or regional societies for re-insurance against agri¬ 
cultural fire risks. 


§ 4. MuTUAI, HAH, INSURANCE SOCIETIES, 

Mutual insurance against hail is by no means so widely developed 
as mutual insurance against mortality in cattle, and against fire. Table IX 
shows how far it has progressed. 

Tabi® IX. — Progress 
of Subsidized Mutual Hail Insurance Societies. 



Yeats 

X^uxnber oi soGzeties 

1 

Number oX members 

Capital insured 
(ciop») 

1898. 



16,8x2 

8,499.456 

1899. 


14 

17,067 

9,552.468 

X900. 


X 6 

*8,760 

13.841.656 

X90X < 


16 

29,340 

13.964.459 

X902. 


19 

29,604 

14,785.435 

1903. 


2 X 

32.050 

18,380,715 

1904. 


22 

33 , 0*3 

33,963 

18,640,320 

1905. 



19 ,* 99 . 8 oo 

X906. 


24 

38,550 

20 , 479 . 8 x 5 

1907. 


24 

40,500 

21,500,000 

xgoS. 


24 

42,065 

22,530.580 

1909. 


24 

47.737 

27,084,970 

19x0. 


25 

44,677 

28,159.854 

1911. 


27 

38,014 

30,890,450 

X912. 


28 

38,914 

31,024,450 

1913. 


28 

38,9x4 

30,524,480 

1914- 


28 

37.940 

29,535,750 

1915 * 


28 

37,780 

31,524.892 

1916. 


28 

37.780 

31,524,892 

1917. 


28 

37,780 

31.524,892 

19x8. 


28 

37.780 

31,524,892 

I 9 t 9 . 


28 

37,780 

31,524.892 




tABUi \T[II. — Position on 31 December 1919 
of Departmental or Regional Societies for Re-instirance against Agricultural Fire Risks. 
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The 38 societies working on 31 December 1919 are thns divided: 

t- 

TABifR X. — Subsidized MuUial Hail Insurance Societies 
on 31 December 1919. 


Depaitmculs 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

of 

members 

Approximate 

value 

of 

crops insoted 




francs 

Ain (two districts). 

I 

794 

Z.605.570 

AIpes-Haiitimes (oomiminal). 

I 

Z05 

H 

b 

Ardennes (departmental). 


232 

970,000 

Aridge (cantonal). 


65 

45,000 

Aube (departmental). 


400 

962,000 

Cotx^ze (tobacco planters). 


■ 

63,455 

Cdte-d*Or (cantonal). 


131 

91.580 

Crease (departmental. 

I 

973 

1,040,186 

Dordogne (tobacco planteis). 

z 

zo, 36 o 

z,260,000 

Gironde (tobacco planters;.. 

z 

4.426 

3,3^0,000 

Ifondes (r communal, tobacco planteis). . . . 

2 

27Z 

Z72,872 

IfOt-eb-Garonne (tobacco planters). 

z 

6,036 

4 f, 249 ,z 8 o 

Marne (departmental). 

z 

1 5,700 

3,500,000 

Marne (Haute) (departmental). 


382 

244.795 

Mieurthe-et-Mioselle (tobacco planterb).. 


600 

208,500 

Meuse (departmental). 

■■ 

2,883 

3,045,145 

Nor<l (tobaccco planters!.. 


455 

1.154,753 

Pyr6x^ (Hautes-) (tobacco planters). 


354 

zz5,ooo 

Sadne (Haute-) (tobacco planters). 

z 

1,339 

431,102 

Deuac-Sdvres (district society). 

1 

ZQO 

348,253 

Somme (departmental).. 

1 

i >743 

3,378,580 

Viexme (Haute-) (communal). 

2 

X05 

704,832 

Vienne (Haute-) (cantonol). 


29 

24,340 

Vosges (district). 


92 

z 60,000 

Yonne (cantonal)... . . 


15 

Z40,ooo 

Sdne (Uic cUnfrid ot IVb). 

HI 

zoo 

X,079,150 

Totals . . . 

28 

37,780 

315,24,892 


As may be seen mutoal hail insurance societies have in general a wide 
sphere of action; most of them extend over a whole department, notably 
in the case of the societies of tobacco planters, which are nine in number, 
and insure crops the total value of which is approsimatdy 14 million francs. 
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INSURANCE and THRIM 


§ 5. Societies for mutuae insurance 
AGAINST accidents IN AGRICUETURAE EABOUR. 

It remains for ns to speak of societies for mutual insurance against 
accidents in agricultural labour. These societies at present number 66, 
of which 65 are local societies, with 6,790 members, and one is a regional 
re-insurance society, the Muiuelle agncole fourangelle at* Tours. This 
subsidized re-insurance society has been working satisfactorily since 1910. 
Its reserve fund now amounts to about 165,000 francs, and it is in a great 
measure owing to the activity of its directors that the 60 local societies 
in Indre-et-Loire and Maine-et-Loire, affiliated to it, were founded. Mut¬ 
ual societies for insurance against accidents in agricultural labour confine 
themselves to insuring agriculturists against civil liability (Art. 1,382 et sqq, 
of the CSvil Code) but their field of action will be largely increased should 
Parliament vote the law which extends to agriculture the principles laid 
down by the Law of 9 April 1898 on the subject of accidents in labour. 
The bill adopted on this question by the Chamber of Deputies on 18 May 
1915 is now awaiting the decision of the Senate. Should it be definitely 
passed, the societies for mutual insurance against accidents in agricultural 
labour will be obliged to develop rapidly, for on them will especially rest 
the organization of this kind of insurance. Meantime, the position of 
these societies is shown in Table XI. 




Tabi^B XI. — Suhsidizei Societies for Mutual Insurance against Accidents in Agricultural Labour on 31 December 1919. 
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TabIi!^ XI {continuation)* —• Subsidized Societies fof Mutual Insurance against Accidents 
in Agricultural Labour on 31 December 1919. 












































Part III: Credit 


mSCEIvLAKEOUS INFORMATION ON CRFDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

BUIvGARIA. 

THK vSITUATION OF Tim AORTCUWURAI, BANK OF B 111,0 ARIA. — VJ^cho dc Bulm - 
ric, 7 Scplt‘iulKf 1940. 

M. Nicolas Stoianoff, Director of the Public Debt, made on g July 
last before the committee of French holders of Bulgarian bonds at Paris 
the following statements: 

The Agricultural Bank, called upon to meet the requirements of agri¬ 
cultural credit, is developing very well and being of great use to the Bul¬ 
garian country population. Next to the National Bank it occupies the 
second place in the country as an instrument of national credit. On 
31 December igig its capital amounted to 63,748,000 levas, the reserve 
fund was 19,918,000 levas, and the deposits were 263,000,000 levas. 

Ill 1896 tlie Bulgarian Government contracted, on behalf of the Bank, 
a debt intended exclusively to increase the funds of the agricultural banks. 
The Bulgarian State and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria are jointly 
liable for this debt. According to artide 4 of the contract, the pay¬ 
ment of the coupons and the bonds drawn by lot is guaranteed: (r) by 
tlie goticrsil revenues of Bulgaria and {2) by the funds and revenues of 
the agricultural banks. XIp to now the payment of the coupons of this 
loan have always been, and are still made out of the revenues of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank through the Public Debt Department. Up to Bulgaria's 
entry into the war in October 1915 the coupons were paid very regularly. 
During the war drawings took place on the dates fixed by the contract, 
and the half-yearly interest was paid in Bulgarian levas by the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank to the Public Debt Department, and this is still being done. 
The transmission of these payments could not be made before the armis¬ 
tice because of the war, and since the armistice because of the fall in value 
of the Bulgarian lev. Taking into consideration that the exchange is still 
extremely unfavourable to the lev, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria has 
been obliged to ask foreign bond-holders of its loan to consent to adjourn¬ 
ing the payment of the coupons already due until such time as the ex¬ 
change on Bulgarian money shall have somewhat improved, on the se¬ 
curity of the sums already paid in Bhl^arian levas. The net profit of the 
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Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria amounted for the year 1918 to 6,360,000 le- 
vas, and for 1919 to 8,110,000 levas. The average annual charge, in prin- 
cip^ and interest, on the Bank*s loan amounts to 1,637*000 francs. 


CANADA. 


I. INQUIRY INTO RURAI, CREUIT SYSTEMS. — AgricuUufal Gazette of Canada, Vol. 7, 
No. 6, Otta^ Axignst 1920. 

The of Agriculture for Ontario has appointed a committee 

to inquire into the subject of rural credit systems. In maldng the appoint¬ 
ment, the Minister pointed out that conditions in Ontario differ from the 
conditions in the Western Provinces, where rural credit plans have been 
carried out. The Committee will be expected to inquire into the different 
methods adopted both in Canada and in the United Stat^. TMs having 
been done, it is proposed to arrange meetings with farmers in various parts 
of Ontario in order to ascertain their requirements as nearly as possible. 
The inquiry will include both short-term credits and long-term credits, 
and the Committee will endeavour to work out a system which will provide 
the necessary facilities for sound agricultural development, taking into 
account the banking system and other ffnandal arrangements of the pro«> 
vince which may be affected. 


a, MAREBTINO EOtANS IN ONTARIO. AgncuUurad Gazette of Canada, Vol. 7, No. 8. 

Ottawa, August 1920. 

In the last session of the Ontario hegiriature an important measure 
was passed with the object of granting financial assistance to organizations 
of producers incorporate under the Companies Act who desire to construct 
and operate seed centres or potato warehouses. A loan up to fifty per 
cent of the value of the land, building and equipment may be made, pro¬ 
vided that such loan does not exceed the sum of $3,000 in each case. This 
loan is free of interest for a period of two years, but fifty per cent, of it 
must be repaid in five years and the balance at the end of a further period 
of five years. The act provides the usual machinery for the safeguarding 
of the investment. 

This measure was introduced in response to an indication that there 
is a real need in Ontario for encouraging the development of local seed 
centres where modem equipment for cleaning seed grain can be established 
and in this way a market secured for the good seed produced in many sec¬ 
tions. Similarly there are indications that several sections would like 
to ^ect potato warehouses in order to carry tibieir product for a longer 
period, instead of forcing it all on the market in a short time, thereby 
placing the stock under the control of the dealer and speculator. 
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^ IfOANS FOR IMIR PtTRCHASB OF SBRD GRAIN IN MANITOBA AND AI,BBRXA 
•— Agf’ouUural Gaeette of Canada , Vol 7, No 8 OttaTra, Aui,a<it 19*0. 

The Seed Grain Act, passed at the last session of the Manitoba Leg¬ 
islature, enables municipalities to borrow limited amounts of money 
for the purchase of seed grain. It is virtually a re-enactment of the act 
passed last year and in previous years^ It provides that munidpalilies 
may borrow such sums as may be required, but not exceeding $60,000, 
for the purpose of furmshing grain for farmers who served, or volunteered, 
or were called upon to serve in the late War. After by-laws have been 
adopted authorizing the borrowing by the council of the municipality, 
debentures issued under the provisions of the act may be for any term not 
exceeding five years, at interest not exceeding seven per cent, per annum, 
to be repayable in equal consecutive annual instalments. AH moneys 
lent or borrowed under the act are to form a fund Separate and distinct 
from other funds of the locahty. The purchase and distribution of the 
seed are to be made by the municipality. 

The Legislature of Alberta has also voted a Seed Grain Act, It is 
similar to the Seed Grain Act of 1919 The amount to be advanced is not 
to exceed $300 for each quarter section in any one year, nor to exceed 
$850 against any quarter section including advances for seed and feed 
under any Seed Grain Act of previous years. No provision is made for 
advances for feed in the 1920 Act. 


HOLLAND. 

Tim PRnSENT POSITION OF AGRICOXTURAI, CREDIT — VersiaGENT Mededeb- 
ixxf&rvr VAN m.N I^andboxjw {Reports and Commutneahons of the Departtnenf of AgrtcuUure ) 
iW , No 3 The Hague, 1920 — Nederland^ch Landhoumweekblad {Dutch AgrtcuUutal 
WiChly ), Year XXIX, Nos* 48 and 49 Sdiiedain, 27 November and 4 December 1920. 

The conduhion of peace, which opened the Dutch frontiers to import¬ 
ation, and the somewhat favourable exchange caused a very large quantity 
of goods to flow into the national ports and particularly food-stuffs 
which, in Holland as in all other countries, had been comparatively scarce 
during the War, 

The amount of the imports changed the situation of the farmers in 
relation to the Government, which still regulates all supplies. The re¬ 
turns could not remain at the same level and the effect of this was felt 
by the rural banks. 

To meet the ever more threatening foreign competition the peasants 
have need of cajutal. The danger of war having ceased, though the un¬ 
certainty of the aftet-War still continued, they had in great part deposited 
their gains in the banks. Now they are withdrawing them with the object 
of improving their holdings. 
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This is the explanation given by the Minister to some members of par¬ 
liament who, made anxious by the fact that so much money was being 
withdrawn, thought it indispensable to persuade the Dutch Bank to grant 
special facilities to the rural credit banks. 

In the latest statistics published only the beginning of the crisis is 
apparent, yet even in these the change of the financial situation is evident. 

The number of local credit institutions aflfiliated to the three central 
banks is shown in Table I. 

TABLia I. — Local Credit Societies affiliated to the C&tttral Banks, 


Central Banks 

on 31 Dccetnber 

1918 

on 31 December 

1919 

Coopctatieve Centmle Raiffosenbank te Utrecht {Cen¬ 
tral Co-operative Rai^ctsen Bankr UtrecM), .... 

i 

622 

632 

Coopetatieve Centrale BoeresUeenbaok te Eindhoven 
{Central Co-operattve Rural CredU Bank, E%n- 
dhoven) . 

. 436 

460 

Cooperatieve Centrale Eand- eu Tninbouwbank te 
Alkmaar {Central Co-operattve Bank for Farmers 
and Market Gardeners, Alkmaar) .. 

45 

45 


The deposits and loans granted are shown in Table II. 


TablkII. — Financial Position of the Central AgncuUtml Credit Banks, 



Deposits 

1 Xioans granted 


19x8 

19X9 

1 Z 9<9 

1910 


florins 

flmiins 

1 florins 

flotlaa 

Utrecht . . . 

EincUioveii . . 

Alfctnaat . . . 

6a.576.975-‘>7 

52,002,832.64 

a»974.674-6a 

43.935^*9.30 

53,533.864.67 

1,810,583.35 

873.583.20 

450.830.30 

208,594.04 

9,905.1:69.15 

1,660,446.55 

71-),976.72 


The Rural Mortgage Credit Bank {Boeren-Hypothenhank), with head¬ 
quarters at Bindhoven had outstanding on 31 December 1919 300 loans 
amounting to 2,X4X,988.93 florins, while on 31 December 1918 the corre¬ 
sponding figures were 265 and 1,649,926.46 flonns. Of the results of the 
Dutch Rur^ Bank {NederUmdsche LandbouwbanK) with headquarters at 
Amsterdam it is not yet possible to judge, as it was only formed in February 
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A summary of the operations of the three principal banks is contained 
in the following tables : 

Tablb III. — Assets of the Central AgrimlUiral Credit Banks. 


Central 

Bonk 

Nnmber 

Savings Deposits 

Banks 

1 

Number 
of savmg 
bank 

passbooks 

Deposit 
in hand 
on 

31 Dec. 1917 

lodged 

Withdrawn 

Deposits 
in bank 
i on 

3 XDeax9x8 


■jjH 



florins j 

florins 

florins 

floxins 

Utrecht. . . . 



xaoy^go 

84,143,435-03 

80,658,042.89 

57,057,358.34 

107,744,319.58 

Eindhoven . . 



80,335 

55,357,337-4i 

50,330.739.70 

38444,596.31 

77,143470.79 





3X Dee. igx8 



31 Dec. xgxg 

Alkmaar ... 



9,671 

6,004,533.23 

7,o87,xo3.86 

6,439,764.78 

6,880,245^6 


Table IV. —» Liabilities of the Central Agricultural Credit Banks. 



l^oans 

Central 

Bank 

[ ^|I 

X,oans 

outstanding 

on 

3X December 19x7 

Xfians granted 

Loans repaid 

Loans 

outstanding 

on 

31 December 19x8 



floxins 

florins 

florins 

floxins 

Utrecht . . . 
Eixulhovca . . 

Alkmaar . . . 

*5,646 

17,615 

25,644,864.38 
X4,*5l,655.08 
SxDeeetnber xgi8 
2,459,270.24 

20,097,989.47 

5,464,524.33 

3,723,581.75 

1 

11,802,7*7.32 

4,211,367.28 

1,767.657.82 

33,945,126.32 

15,504,812.13 

3xDeeenibef xgig 

3,338,739.17 


Taui.e V. —* Currmt Accounts of the Central Agricultural Credit Bankss, 


Central 

Batiks 


Utrecht . . . 
E^dhoven . . 

A-lkmaar . . . 


IS I 


X 2 ,<H 9 | 

3,9581 


Cttircni accounts 
FositiDn on 31 Dec. 19x7 


Deposits 
in hand 


florins 

i 5 , 03 S, 393 -« 

4,839,88449 

d Deo. xgi8 

1,308,053^71 


OverdtaCis 


florins 

xo,393,339-08 
1,669,755*38 
3 X Dee. xgx8 
546,543.50] 


Lodged 
in 1918 


florins 

66 , 323 , 021.351 

XX, 60 X, 328 . 30 ] 
4 , 807 , 460.021 


Withdrawn 
in 19x8 


florins 

68,805,969.23! 
12^90,877.98 
xgxg 
& 4584 i 8 ^| 


Position on 3X Dec. 19x8 

Deposit* I 
in hand 


florins 

2 I 40 i,qo 8 . 6 o| 
6 , 154 , 876 . 5 x' 
3xDer,xgxg 
*,735,938.21 


florins 

X4,x78,8o7.X9 

3,395,197-62 

3xDeG.xgxgt 

379,799.97 
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The statistics of the mortgage banks also show dearly how much the 
need of the Dutch farmers for money has increased. It is suffident to 
compare the figures of 1913 and 1914 with those of 1918 and 1919. 


Tabijs VI. — Statistics of Mortgages on Rural Land. 


Provinces 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1918 

1919 

(provisional 

figures} 


florins 

florins 

florins 

florins 

florins 

Groningen. 

4.984,458 

6,619,7*5 

3,416,640 

8.765,102 

23,458,972 

Priesland. 

4.544.956 

4.283,789 

3.598.788 

7.525,276 

22,054,492 

Drenthe. 

2,947.190 

4,262,496 

1.752.389 

4.687,404 

5.278,670 

Overyssel. 

2.468^51 

2,333,597 

2,062,264 

3,983.222 

4.903.776 

Gudders. 

8,219,300 

8,015,794 

7.233.584 

14,422,94* 

19,666,877 

Utrecht. 

3.497.543 

2,775.473 

1.890.835 

6,108,797 

7,251.820 

North Holland . . . . 

10,841,290 

8.423.727 

6,138,812 

21,582,027 

12,581,781 

Sonth HoUaiid . • ■ . 

15.456,262 

11,801,056 

8,158.064 

25.039.277 

32.035,244 

Zealand. 

3,722,600 

3.294,928 

2,334.263 

7.646,295 

10,224,146 

Brabant. 

3.446,679 

7,148,088 

2,190,272 

5,026,876 

7.991,329 

Dhnboig. 

1.953.732 

1.523.775 

2.423,783 

4-789,999 

5,499,260 

Holland . . . 

62,076,361 

58.482,448 

40,089,694 

109,577,007 

139,946,267 


ITAIY, 

AORICUI^TURAI, CREDIT GIVKlsr BY THE SAVINGS BANK OP THE BANK OP 

NAPEES IN 1919. — BAI 7 CO Dx Napoli. Cassa di Bisparmio, Ckedxio agkaxuo. Bela- 

ZLGNB SUXL’BSBKCXZIO XQXQ. Boxne X920. 

The need which was strongly felt of intensifying as much as possible the 
cultivation of cereals {l)'last year also induced the Government, in order 
to fadhtate the attainment of this object, to advance large sums to be 
^Itibuted amongst the farmers through the medium of the spcdal credit 
institutions. Thus the Savings Bank of the Bank of Kaples, which is the 
largest of these institutions, again in 1919 drew from three sources the means 
necessary for giving agricultural credit: 

(1) Its own dq)osits, in terms of the Law of 7 July 1901, No. 334 ; 

(2) The funds of the provindal agricultural credit banks managed 
by it, in terms of the Law of 2 February 1911, No. 70; 

{3) Funds advanced directly by the State, as an exceptional measure. 

(i) Spacial provisions for increasing the cultivation of cereals were contained in the Decree 
Eaws of 15 September i9x8,No. 1444,of X3 April 1919, No. 600,of 22 June 19x9, No. 1190, and 
of 20 July 1914, No. 1414, and in the Ministerial Decrees of 6 Octolw joi8 and of 12 and 
September igig. 
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As is well known, both the 1 /aw of 7 July 1901, No. 334, which author¬ 
ized the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples to grant agricultural credit 
in the Southern Provinces of the Elingdom and in the Idand of Sardinia, 
and the lyaw of 2 February 1911, No. 70, which entrusted to it the man¬ 
agement of the provincial agricultural credit banks in eleven provinces of 
the Mainland in the South of Italy, lay down the fundamental principle 
that credit must not be given to fanners for agricultural needs directly 
by the Savings Bank, but through the mediiun of smaller local institutions, 
preferably co-operative in form, which are known as "intermediate 
bodies " and that only in the absence of such bodies or when the existing 
bodies are inactive or do not inspire confidence that they can cany out 
this function, can the Savings Bank grant direct loans to farmers. 

The institutions capable of acting as " intermediate bodies, " which 
at the end of the first working year {1902) numbered 162, and at the end 
of the first decade numbered 707, readied the number of 1,243 at the end 
of 1919. They may be thus dassified: Agricultural and rural banks, 
522; fmmentari, 296 (of which 288 were in Sardinia); popular 

bonks, 139; agricultural consortia, 130; agricultural loan banks, 1919; 
savings banks, 15 ; agricultural credit societies, 9 ; mutual aid sodeties, 7; 
autonomous agriailtural credit banks, 6. 

The institutions inscribed in the casteUeUo agricolo, that is to which 
credit had been given by the Bank, numbered 730 on 31 December 1919, 
the total credits bdng 31,269,600 liras. Of these only 196 availed themselves 
of the credits opened in thdr favour. 

The credit operations are divided into two dasses — " ordinary" 
and " special, " The former are carried on with the deposits of the 
Savings Bank and with the capital of the provindal bante; the latter 
with ^e funds advanced by the State for increasing the cultivation of food 
stuffs. 

The ordinary operations in 1919 amounted to 12,784,402 liras and may 
be thus dassified: (a) re-discotmts to the intermediate bodies, 7,533 in 
number, for a total amount of 4,968,378 liras; {b) direct loans to farmers, 
38 in number, amounting to 134,234 Hras; (c) ^rect discounts to the in¬ 
termediate bodies, 418 in numbly, for a total amount of 7,681,789 liras. 
Of the loans of the first two dasses, more tlian 2 million liras were granted 
for ailtivation; about i million Hras for spraying materials; more tlian 
I million Hras for cattle and the remainder of the sum for harvesting ex¬ 
penses, for fertilizers, madnnes, seeds, etc. About 4 milHou Hras were 
advanced to freeholders, rather more than one million Hras to rent-paying 
tenants, and the remainder to produce diaring tenants and tenants in 
emphyteusis. Of the loans of the first dass, loans amounting to rather 
more than 4 mitHon Hras were made by agricultural consortia and agriail- 
tural and rural banks; the remainder by various other bodies. 

Of the loans of the third class, loans amounting to rather «iiiore ihan 
5 million Hras were made for collective purchases, loans amounting to 
1,600,000 for collective sales and the remainder to make up the defidendes 
in the means of which the iaitermediate bodies themselves disposed.. In 
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the case of these loans, as in that of loans of the first class, the most active 
intermediate bodies were the agricultural consortia and the rural banks. 

During the past year the rate of interest remained unchanged at 
3 cent, on the operations carried out through the local Institutions 

(re-^scounts and direct discounts) and at 4 per cent, on loans made direct¬ 
ly to farmers; the intermediate bodies, in their turn, charged interest 
on loans varying from 3 % to 6 per cent., but usually 5 5 >4 cent. 

The special agricultural credit operations began in 191b lor the agri¬ 
cultural year 1916-17, in the provinces of Foggia, Bari and Campobasso, 
where much damage had been done by moles. In these provinces loans 
to the amount of 21,500,000 Kras were made, including 16 million Kras 
in Foggia, 4,400,000 Kras in Bari and rather more than i milKon liras in 
Campobasso. 

In the following;, year, 1917-18, loans were granted tb the amount of 
34,500,000 Kras, including 28 milKon Kras in the province of Foggia, 
3,700,000 Kras in the province of Bari, 2,300,000 liras in the province of 
Campobasso, and the rest in the provinces of I^ecce, AveUiuo, Caserta, 
Benev^ito, Salerno and Aquila. 

In the year 1918-19 loans were made to the amount of 31,400,000 Kras, 
including 26,200,000 Kras in Foggia, 2,100,000 in Campobasso, 1,300,000 
in Bari, etc. 

Lastly, in the agricultural year 19x9-20 a widei extension Was given 
to the loans than in the preceding years, as they could be granted not 
only for the cultivation of food stufls (cereals, vegetables, potatoes, etc.) 
but for the cultivation of other crops as weK as for the purchase of machines 
and implements and for the utiKzation and transformation of products. 
Up to 31 December 1919, the amount of loans granted was as follows: 
For the cultivation of food stuffs, 29,822,011 liras; for the purchase of 
Kve stock, 294,500 Kras; for the purchase of maciines, 2()(),446 Kras; 
in all, 30,376,957 liras. Of these, loans amounting to 24,300,000 Kras 
were granted in the province of Foggia alone. To freeholdca:s 18 miUiou 
Kras were advanced; to rent-paying tenants, 12,200,000 liras, and tlie 
remainder to tenants in emphyteusis and produce-sharing tenants. 

In conclusion, the Savings Bank of the Bank of Kaples in carried 
out ordinary agricultural credit operations to the amount of 12,784,402 liras, 
thus bringing up to 140,268,834 Kras the total crecKt wliicb it has granted 
in accordance with the terms of the Laws of 7 July iQoi and 2 Fobmary 
1911, and special agricultural credit operations to the amount of 49,080,827 
Kras, whidi brings up to 117,930478 liras the total amount of the loans 
made out of State funds in the four years since this special form of credit 
was first granted. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


SWITZERLAND. 


Tim KFP'ORTS TO ARREST RURAE DEPOPULATION. 


SOURCKS: 

MfisuRiis PRox»Ri> A LXTrrnR ooNXhn la i>lpopulation x>n^ commokk^* monttagnardks nx 
RTTRALi:s. Rfippoit ptc*«ontc au DepulcnyMii iedenil dc Tifecimomic* publiq^uc pJir Ic Sc- 
ereLirial dcs puysaiis suisses. BruRcc. 1910 

Bernhard (H*uis): lyti (.oloiiisaliott inlericturc en Suisse. /ciUcJitift jur Schwnzoutha 
Vctir No. 4. Bcme. 

In our isdue of August 1920 we have shown the extent of rural depopu¬ 
lation ill Switzerland and have noted the fact that the diminution in the 
agricultural population (that is, in the persons living directly by agricul¬ 
ture) occurs almost exclusively in the classes of persons who help in the 
work of the farm, but do not belong to the family —> the farm-servants 
and day hibourers — Swiss agriculture having lost between 1888 and 1910 
more than one fifth of its wage earners (pages 571 to 579). We 
have now to indicate the causes of this phenomenon and the remedies 
propovsed. 


§ I. Causes wuy THie agricuu'xtrai. i^abouri^vRS 
miAVIO TH« COUOTRY DTSTRIOTS. 

The reasons why the agricultural labourers leave the country clistiicts 
are very varic<l au<l may ho grouped under five principal heades: 

(i) - - Although they have rapidly increased in the last few 

years, agricultural wages remain appreciably lower than those paid in 
other occupationo. An inquiry made in 1906 by the Swiss Peasants’ 
Secretariate showed that the earnings of the farm servant (cash, board 
and lodging) only amounted to two-thirds of those which a trained work¬ 
man obtained in industry. It is not certain that the difference between 
the two situations is any less to-day. On the other hand, it frequently 
happens that agricultural earnings are not estimated at their full value. 
The agricultural l^ibourer compares them with those of industrial workers 
without sufficiently taking into account the difference between the living 
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expenses. They iorget, too, the fact that often the higher wages of the 
urban worker are more than absorbed by the difference in the price of 
goods and notably by the dearness oi housing accommodation, 

(2) Working Hours. — The working hours, according to the inquiry 
made by the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariate, amounted to 12 in 1906. They 
are much shorter in industry. Moreover the fixed hours of work and the 
Sunday rest are a new attraction for the rural worker and the introduction 
of the eight hours day in industry can only make them more irresistible. 
It is well understood that, being carried on in the open air and being more 
varied, agricultural labour cah be continued longer than industrial labour. 
This, however, in no way alters the fact that the shorter working hours 
in industrial labour often induce the rural worker to abandon his occupation. 

(3) Recreation. — Town life and fixed working hours are two fac¬ 
tors which favour the inclination which men feel for recreation and amuse¬ 
ment ; they often contribute, therefore, to a change of occupation. In 
town, on the other hand, the labourer is less under the eye of his neigh¬ 
bours and enjoys much greater liberty of action than in the country, where 
every one knows him. 

(4) The Hope of a Lucky Chance. — The farm servant knows what 
is before him if he remains in agricultural work ; the most he can hope is 
to become one day the owner of land and this hope is still veiy uncertain. 
On the other hand, he is fascinated by the example of villagers who, hav¬ 
ing gone to the towns young and without money, have amassed large 
fortunes. The secret hope ol benefiting by a similar lucky chance is 
for rural workers one of the most potent inducements to migrate and it 
matters little that out of 100 migrants there is perhaps only one who suc¬ 
ceeds and that the majority of the others must remain factory hands all 
their lives. 

(5) The Possibility oj Making a Home. — Farm servants have much 
less chance of making a home than other classes of the population, A 
special study of the results of the Census of 1900 has shown that, of 1,000 
male farm servants 829 are unmarried, while of every 1,000 men engaged 
in agriculture only 459 are in this conation. This situation is still worse 
for men between 40 and 49 years old; out of every 1,000 male labourers 
between these ages 656 are unmarried, while of every 1,000 men between 
the same ages engaged in agriculture, only 218 are not married. The 
unsatisfactory financial conditions of farm servants and above all the want 
oF suitable accommodation and of land for growing potatoes and other 
vegetables, as well as the want of an occupation for tiie wife and children, 
render it extremely difficult for agricultural labourers to make a home. 
As that is the natural aim of every young man, workers prefer to change 
their occupation in order to realise their desire. 

Other causes might also be mentioned which contribute, in a certain 
degree, to accelerate the migration of farm servants. We confine our¬ 
selves to noting the want of institutions providing for old age and invalidity 
and, in certain cases, the organization in the towns of systems for find¬ 
ing employment, the influence of the schools, etc. 
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§ 2. The dbvbeopmbnt op smai^l hoi<dings. 

<r 

In studying the phenomenon of rural depopulation wc noted that 
it is the peastot holding cultivated with the aid of the members of the 
family alone which has shown itself best able to resist the tendency to 
migration. One is naturally induced to place in the front rank amongst 
the remedies against rural depopulation the development of holdings of 
this kind. 

In Switzerland, however, it is not a matter of breaking up large hold¬ 
ings in order to transform them into small ones. The apparent superiority 
of small Holdings from the point of view of production is due to the fact 
that the large holdings are, in the main, mountain and pastoral farms. Of 
2,664 holdings in Switzerland which are more than 70 hectares in area, 
there are only 595 which contain cultivated fields, and only 1,058 contain 
meadows. No less than 85 % of the land of the large holdii^s consists 
of pastures which are incapable, owing to the height or the configuration 
of the ground, of being otherwise utilized. 

On the other hand, the Swiss Peasant's Secretariate is of opinion 
that small holdings can be created on the lands rendered susceptible of 
cultivation by improvements, especially in cases where the land belongs 
to communes or other public bodies. Unfortunately, for want of suffi¬ 
cient statistical data, an inquiry is necessary into the nature and the ex¬ 
tent of the improvements carried out during the War, as well as the area 
of the lai^d still capable of improvement. 

On these lands, two very different types of farm could be created : 

(<?) In the first place, small rural properties, to be acquired by the 
payment of annuities, and to be allocated to peasants who are efficient, 
but have only small savings at their disposal, and are desirous of making 
themselves independent. The farmer and his wife, as well as their child¬ 
ren, would .have the certainty of making out of the land a livelihood 
which, though modest, would be assured. Supposing that the man worked 
330 days, and that his wife, besides doing the work of the honrsc, passed 
two thirds of her time on the land, we should reach a total of 500 days. 
The statistics collected by the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate in its re¬ 
searches on the production of farms indicate that small holdings require 142 
days'work per hectare. A total of 550 days'work would thus correq>ond 
to an average area of 4 hectares. Acting on the same principle, one 
could allocate smal holdings of between 1 and 2 hectares to unmarried 
agricultural labourers desirous of cultivating land in addition to their 
work, 

(6) However, the holdings of which we have just spoken allow two 
adult persons at the most to devote their whole energies to them. When 
the'children grew up, they would be obUged to seek elsewhere, if not the 
whole, at any rate part of their livelihood. Now it is very desirable that 
besides the parents at least one adult child, or better still, two adult child-^ 
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ren, shotdd find on their fathei'vS land scope for their whole energies. 
Not only is the family life thu« enabled to play the important r 61 e which 
it ought to play trom the moral point of view, but the future farmer can 
be trained on the land itself. It is also necessary, then, to create farms 
capable of absorbing the energies of a whole family. If one takes account 
of the fact that holdings of from lo to 15 hectares require 88 days' work 
per hectare and those of from 5 to 10 hectares ill days' work per hectare, 
a holding with an area midway between these two dasses would furnish 
100 days' work per hectare, or 1,000 days’ work for 10 hectares, which re¬ 
presents the work of three adult persons devoting themselves exclusively 
to the farm. It should be noted that, besides three adult persons occupied 
in agricultural work, we must count one person entirely occupied in the 
work of the house and, perhaps, several young persons. That is to «ay, 
a family holding, absorbing the work of a married couple and their adult 
children, should be from 8 to 12 hectares in area. 

§ 3. The decentraxization of the urban fopitiation. 

In studying the extent of the migration from rural districts, we said 
that the number of independent fanners had only diminished where land 
devoted to agriculture had been taken for building purposes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of towns and industrial centres. To prevent the farmers thus 
(Kspossessed from being lost to agriculture, the Swiss Peasants' Secreta¬ 
riate suggests that they should be given a legal right to claim land newly 
made cultivable. On the other hand, as the growth ox the towns diminishes 
the area of cultivated land, it is asked if it would not be possible to carry 
out an enlightened urban land policy substituting for the system of block 
dwellings faimly houses surrounded by 5 to 15 ares of land. In this ques¬ 
tion, the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate goes so far as to propose that all 
the employers of a commune or, at any rate, the largest among them 
should be obliged to help to finance colonizing undertakings of tliis kind, 
wMch would be considered to be public utility undertakings, or, better 
still, semi-official jtn character. The workmen concerned should also l>e 
amongst the subscribers. I/astly the State or the conmmne shoukl give it, 
on its part, financial support. Apart from the beneficial elToct which the 
gardening work during the time rendered available by the reduction of 
the working hours would have on the health of the workers, it is thoxight 
tlmt the rural workers, seeing their industrial comrades emplo3dug their 
leisure in working on the land, would become more attached to such work 
and would be less inclined to leave the country for the town. 

% 

§ 4. Consolidation gb holdings. 

Agricultural laud suffers in many parts of Switzerland from excessive 
subdivision, an effect of the original settlement of the population in viltoges 
and the division in Hnd, formerly very much in vogue, whereby in f»a>>h 
share there was the same quantity of movable property, of real property, 
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of rights or credits of the same nature and value. The consolidation already 
carried out in several regions ought to be extended to other regions. How¬ 
ever, it is recognized that, in districts where excessive subdivision is 
complicated by considerable differences of level, mere consolidation would 
not, in itselt, lead to satisfactory results. 

Is it possible to go further ? M. professor of agriculture, has 

gone so far as to propose that all the farmers of the same village should 
be formed into a permanent co-operative society with the object of bring¬ 
ing about a more rational distribution of holdings. To attain this object, 
some farmers should, with the help of the co-operative society, transfer 
the buildings on holdings belonging to them and situated on the borders 
of the commune. They would, further, be given the opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring and adding to the holdings in question the surrounding plots, whilst 
on their part they would hand over to the farmers remaining in the villages 
the real property which they possess therein. In the course of years, follow¬ 
ing a definite plan, one would attain a radical improvement in the distri¬ 
bution of property, the ultimate object of which would be the transform¬ 
ation of the village system into a system of isolated farms each occujned 
by a single tenant. 

The Swiss Peasants* Secretariate secs a difficulty in the way of prac¬ 
tically realizing this plan in the cost of constructing the numerous new 
buildings which it requires; moreover, to overcome it, it is proposed 
that very large subsidies should be granted by the Confederation, the 
cantons and the communes. It must be added that in many cases the 
plan would meet with the unanimous resistance of the interested parties. 
In fact the distribution of tire houses in villages and in isolated farms is 
not due to human caprice, but responds to the needs resulting from the 
distribution of the sun’s rays, of the water, of the wind, etc. A striking 
example of this adaptation to the surroundings is furnished, in Switzerland 
itself, by the Valley of the Sarine, studied under the direction of Professor 
JiOAN Bruniijos by Pierre Haussen (i) : 

" If one only takes into account the houses and their grouping,” 
says this author, " there can be distinguished, in the uj)per valley of the 
Sarine, three wdl-defined regions: 

” I. In the first region (zone of the uppermost course of the rivers) 
the dwelling-houses are very scattered and stand at various heights from 
the bottom of the valley to a considerable altitude on the terraces of the 
north slope. They are isolated farms, with hay-barns or cattle-sheds 
attached to them or quite dose, and situated on the flat parts which are 
fairly fertile and sufficiently large to allow of the formation of a farm. 
This is the case in the basins of Esteig, Lauenen, Gessenay and even 
Rougement. 

“ 2. In the second region, the dwelling houses are united in small 
groups (hamlets), situated on narrow terraces, with a centre on the main 
road. These centres comprise almost exdusively the houses of persons 


(I) nsuRBSS (jetm): g^ographie humaiuc, 2iicl Edition. X^aris 19x2. Page 160. 
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with private means or even those of tradesmen and manufacturers. This is 
what is to be seen in the zone between Chateau d^Oex and Montbovon. 

'*3. The third region, between Montbovon and Gruydres, contains 
houses united in viDages with all their out-buildings, barns, hay-barus, 
and cattle-sheds. The vdley, which is very broad, but is easuly overflowed 
by the violent waters ot the Sarine, explains the necessity for this 
arrangement. 

** Various inflences have fixed the sites of the houses. The north 
lope being more sunny, the houses rise on it to a greater height than on 
the south side; houses are built near springs, under the shelter of a screen 
of forest which protects them from avalanches and landslips, and, if 
possible, in the centre of the property. They are built always on the 
best lands, on the volcanic cones, for example, even on the south side. 
Hence the scattering of the farms in the valley of the Upper Sarine on the 
terraces of the north slope. 

“ In the Freiburg Valley, from !La Tine to Gruyferes, the case i»s dif¬ 
ferent ; the valley is narrow, the bottom of it is dangerous, the terraces are 
rugged and the dwelling houses are inevitably grouped in villages where 
all the services are concentrated. The houses of these villages, which 
are really small towns, are built of stone, but are often stiU covered with 
diingles, whilst the isolated buildings, which moreover are not inhabited, 
are entirdly and only built of wood. 

The sun, however, asserts his ri^ts and exercises all his influence. 
The left bank, being the more sunny, is more thickly inhabited. Every¬ 
where, in the district of En-Haut 'as in that of Gruy^re, one notes that the 
habitable spots face to the south face the sun, which is the dominant fac¬ 
tor in the question and the same in true even of the two lines of houses 
which form the street of a village (i) " 

This example suflBioes to illustrate how, in many cases, geograi>hical 
exigencies stand in the way of transforming the system of village groups 
nto that of isolated farms. 

§ 5. Tub BuirmiNG of hoxjsss for AGRicneWFAi, i^aboorivRS. 

It is necessary to make better provision for tire building of houses 
for rural workers. Special inquiries, carried out by the Swiss Peasants' 
Secretariate, on the basis of the results of the Census of the Population 
taken in 1900, had shown that the proportion of agricuHural labourers 
who were unmarried was 83,9 per cent, while it is only 45.9 per cent, for 
all men employed in agriculture. Between 40 and 49 yeais of age, the 
proportion of agricultu^ labourers who are unmarried is 65.6, whilst it 
falls to 31.8 for all men engaged in agriculture. The making of a home 
obvioudy meets great difficulties amongst the agricultural labourers, and 

(i) A similar study, dealing with a part of the Swiss plateau bas been made by 
He r m ann WaxssR: Hoerfer imd RinzeUioefe zwischen Juta ttnd Alpcn im Kanton Bern, 
in Neujahf^Blaii def HtUrarischen GeseOschaft B*rn mt das Jahr X90X, 4^, 46 pages. 
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these obstacles constitute an important cau«^ of rural depopulation. Steps 
should, therefore, be taken to facilitate the labourers in making a home 
and in the first instance, with this object, to improve their housing condi¬ 
tions. As the agricultural employers are not in a position to supply the 
necessary means themselves, the building of house.* for agricultural labour¬ 
ers ought to be aided by the communes and by the State. 

The best means of building such houses would ceitainly be the form¬ 
ation of a co-operative society by the employers and the labourers of 
a commune where there is a scarcity of houses. The Swiss Peasants" 
Secretariate deems it necessary that both parties diould be interested in 
the undertaking. By themselves, the labourers will not have sufi&dent 
means at their disposal, but none the less they ought personally to take 
part in the business. The co-operative method would be preferable to a 
communal or purely private imdertaking in the communes where the inhab¬ 
itants are grouped in villages. On the other hand, in the districts of isol¬ 
ated farms, the commune should btdld labourers" houses on its own ac¬ 
count or should subsidize the building carried out by the employers. In 
this case, also, a semi-official form of undertaking might be contemplated. 

The carrying out of such a scheme would greatly favour the mainten¬ 
ance of the agricultural labouring dass, not only numerically, but also 
from the point of view of its value. The prospect of being able, in the 
course of time, to make a home, would reader more attractive to the effi- 
dcnt labourers the idea of remaining m the country, while, under present 
conditions, they prefer the town. 

We may add that, in the opinion of the Swiss Peasants" Secretariate, 
the question of the improvement of the housing of the agricultural labourer 
implies also the provision of a piece of land of 15 to 50 ares, in order 
that the wife and children may also employ thdr eneigics profitably by 
cultivating a part of the food stuffs necessary for the household and even 
keeping a few head of stock. 

§ 6. The improvement or the system: or rindino 

AGRICTOTDRAT, EMPI^OYMENT, 

The public service of findiug employment has more and more replaced, 
in recent years, the old methods which, in certain cases, were quite primi¬ 
tive. 1/atterly, and espedally dnee the public labour exchanges, under 
the P'cderal Decree of 29 October 1909 concerning the encouragement 
by the Confederation of the service of finding employment, have been sub¬ 
sidized by the Confederation, the work of the labour exdiangcs has greatly 
developed. Although the 16 public labour exchanges principally serve 
for the findiug of employment in industry or trade, it must be admitted 
that some of them display considerable interest in finding employment 
for agricultural labourers. Amongst these we may mention particularly 
the Fribourg Cantonal Exchange and the Central Bureau of Zurich. It 
appears from the report on the working of the Central Bureau of the Swiss 
labour Exchanges that the exchanges procured employment iu agricul- 
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tuxe for 5,146 persons in 1917* The central adnunistration of this ser- 
vice has also endeavoured to enter into relations with the Swiss Peasants’ 
Union and the Union has given its support by undertaking to publish 
the number of vacant places in the Rsvite dcs inaych&> agf'icolcst the organ 
of its bureau of information regarding prices. On account of the large 
circulation of this periodical, this largely helps to make the labour exchanges 
better known. 

To make closer the collaboration between the labour exchanges and 
the Swiss Peasants’ Union, the Union suggests the estabhshnient of a 
central agricultural labour exchange to be added to the other institutions 
connected with the Union. This central exchange, with a view to increas¬ 
ing the supply of labour, whould assume special duties, amongst wliich 
we may mention: 

(1) Finding employment in agriculture for boys and girls on leaving 
orphanages or who had been under other kinds of guardianship; 

(2) Finding employment on farms for farm pupils or young men desirous 
of doing unpaid agricultural work during sdiool or university vaaitaons. 

(3) Finding paid employment in well-managed farms for the sons 
of farms completing their technical training. 

(4) Finding unpaid emplo3nnent on farms for girls. 

(5) Finding employment for agricultural land agents. 

(6) Finding emplo3nnent for migratoiy labourers, particularly on large 
farms. 

The central exchange would establish branches in districts where no 
public labour exchange exists or where the service of finding employment 
would meet a need; on the other hand, the public exchanges, in districts 
where they already exist, would undertake the finding of employment 
in agriculture. 

At the moment when the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate drew up its 
report, there was also occasion to pass measures to restrict the emigration 
of agricultural labourers, for there was reason to fear an excessive emigra¬ 
tion of such labourers to certain belligerent countries, to fiJ] the gapis left 
by the War amongst the persons occupied in agriculture. Wc coniine 
ourselves to noting this fear, as the rate of exchange between SwitzerUind 
and aU the neighbouring countries is such that there cannot, in pnu'licxi, 
be much inducement to agricultural labourers to go to seek outside Swit¬ 
zerland wages paid in currency of far less purchasing power. 

§ 7- Social insttrance. 

The rural worker does not feel the need of insurance in the same 
d^ee as the town labourer. For him and for his family, the ownership 
of the soil, and nature, inexhaustible source of new forces, rq^rescait the 
b^^ form of insurance However, on the small farm, when the family 
spirit grows weak, the beneficent idle of social insurance becomes evident. 
This is notably the case for agricultural labourers when the patriarchal 
relations between master and workman disappear. 
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It cannot be disputed, then, that by the advantages which it offers 
to the industrial labourers, the development of social legislation stimu¬ 
lates migration from the rural districts. The more assured and the more 
pleasant life in the towns becomes, the more readily will the country pop¬ 
ulation desert the land, and the peasants, or at any rate their children, 
be induced to change their occupation. 

It would, nevertheless, be in the highest degree undesirable that the 
peasant population should seds: to remove this obstade by opposing the 
realizatlbn of social progress. Besides, to give them an interest in such pro¬ 
gress, it is suffident to make the independent workers (that is the farmers 
themsdves) benefit by the insurance equally with their employees. 

Of all forms of insurance, it would seem that none should be so much 
appredated by the rural population as insurance against old age. They 
think less about iUncss and acddait, but they know that, uriess they 
die young, they cannot escape from old age. The certainty of finding 
themsdves relieved from distress in thdr old age ought then to have a 
strong attraction for the rural population. But old age insurance is not 
aU and the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate are of opinion that, with regard 
to other forms of sodal insurance, the peasant population should at least 
be given the possibility of voluntarily insuring themselves. The Secret¬ 
ariate declares, too, that care should be taken not merdy to apply the 
terms of insurance determined by town conditions. Even in the devd- 
opment of sodal insurance it is necessary carefully to consider the quite 
spedal conditions of rural life, and it is only by ddng so that insurance 
maybe made a means of helping to arrest the migration from the country 
distncts to the towns. 


Many other means ought to be employed to attain this result, and the 
Swiss Peasants' Union, without dwdling upon them at length, does not 
lose .sight of them. Wc may instance, for example, the development 
of the telegiaph, of the telephone, of roads, and of co-operative credit. 
Everything which contributes to the betterment of the c6ndition of the 
peasant hdjis also to arrest rural depopulation for, as long as one can gain 
a livelihood in agriculture, we shall find persons disposed to cultivate the 
laud. The problem of rural depopulation being, above all, an economic 
problem, the most important step to be taken to prevent the desertion of 
the country is to carry out an economic policy which enabl^ the peasant 
to earn a remunerative livelihood. It is a question, in the first place, of 
seddng to guarantee that the prices of agricultural produce shall be such as 
to assure a reasonable return to the farmer who, having organized his farm 
on rational lines, manages it accordng to progresdve technical methods. 
The Swiss Peasants' Secretariate considers that an agricultural return 
would be entirely satisfactory which wpuld enable the farmer to earn 
4 per cent, interest on his capital and would ensure to every adult worker 
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of his family earnings equal to that of a trained industrial worker. It 
would perhaps be better to take into account the fact that the rate of in¬ 
terest on capital is at present 6 per cent., if one wishes that money should 
continue to be invested in the land, but one cannot fail to subscribe to the 
conclusion that “ joined to the independence and security which agricul¬ 
ture assures, economic prosperity will be the most powerful attraction 
for the peasant population and at the same time the most clfective means 
of preventing excessive migration from the rural districts. " 


MISCEI/I/ANEOUS INFORJilATION REI<ATING TO AGRICUI^TURAI, 
ECOXOIVIY IN GENERAI, IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

CZECHO-SLOVAJglA.. 

SlIAXI, AND IAR.GE HOI^INGS IN BOHEMIA, MORAVIA AND SHESIA. — Mantto 
SXAHSXTQUE DB LA IU§atJBLl!QtIC XCBOfeCOSLOVAGUB PiagUe, I9SO. 

The State Office of Statistics in the course of its researches us to the 
land sown in 1919, endeavoured to fix the number of agricuHuial holdings 
at the present time in Bohemia, Moiavia and Silesia, dividing them ac¬ 
cording to whether their area was above or below three hectaies. The 
following results were attained: 




Ntunbci of lioldiii},s 


Countrj ^ 

I Of 3 hectares 

01 less 

Of xuoie tluin 

3 hecttiics 

Totid 

Bohemia . . . 

Motavia. • ... 

Silesia ... . 

566,778 

361,95* 

42.576 

186,550 

88,087 

VS 3 , 3 a« 

450.930 

55 ,» 2 i 

Total . 

971.305 

288,782 

l,a6o/)87 


These statistics are not quite complete. On th<‘ one huiul, indeed, 
the small holdings of 10 ares and less do not appeivr, and on*the other, there 
we no data for the towfls of Prague and Wbcaec (Bohemia), Znojmo and 
Olomouc (Moravia), and for that part of the tenitory of lV*scheii (Silesia) 
occu^ed by Poles. It may be added that the miniber of cultivators is 
much smaller, the same person having been counted in every commune 
where he occupies land. 
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If now we consider the total area of farms of both categories we find 
the fottowing figures: 


Qountrfeb 

Fanos of three hectares 
or less 

Farms of more than 
three hectares 

Total number 





of 


Number 

Percentage 
of arable land 

Number 

Percentage 
of arable land 

farms 

Bohemia . . • 

580,073 

23.5 

1.890,403 

! 

76.5 

2470.478 

Mcoavia . . . 

340.585 

29.6 

810.774 

70.4 

r,iSi.359 

Silesia .... 

42,805 

25.2 

126,979 

74.8 

169,784 

3otal . . . 

963,463 

25-4 

2,828,158 

74.6 

3,791.621 


The total number of farms comprised in this last table exceeds the 
preceding because it includes farms of 10 ares and less. It only shows 
the more forcibly the predominance of farms of more than three hectares. 


FRANC®. 

I. THE OFPICIAI, SYSTEM OF FINDING EMPI,OYMENT FOR AGIIICTII,TURAI, 
I<ABOtTRERS — CirctOaire du IMOnistre de rAgricultnre aux pr^idcnts des oflBlces 
agricoles d^paxtementatu: en date du rs septembre 1920. — Note du Chef de service de la 
main-d’oeuvtc agrlcolc ea date du 50 septembre 1920. 

In the course of the wax, a Service af Agricultural I^abour was formed 
at the Ministry of Agriculture, but this Service could not hope to solve 
by itself the whole of the questions relating to labour; it was necessary 
rather to seek their solution by taking into account the conditions of every 
agricultural region. This was the idea of Parliament when, by the 
Law of 25 October 1919 (Art. ^g) it provided for the conversion of this 
service into an autonomous ofeca At present the service is dependent 
on the Ministry of Agricultmre, and comprises besides the Central Service: 

(1) l)ei»artniental bureaux appointed by agriailtural associations. 
Ulcsc have been established in the following departments: Ain, Aube, 
Aude, Basses-Alpes, Hautes-Alpes, Aveyron, Cantal, Cher, Corsica, Eure- 
et-Loir, Hautc-Garonne, Gers, Is4re, Loir-et-Cher, Loire, Haute-Loiie, 
Lot, Manche, Morbihan, Nifevre, Oise, Paris, Haut-Rhiu, Sadne-et-Loire, 
i^ute-Savoie, Savoie, Vauduse, Vienne. 

Several of these are not working effidentiy, and will have to be 
reoi^anized. 

(2) Immigration bureaux on the frontiers, appointed by decrees 
issued by tlie Ministries of Agriculture, of Labour and of the Interior on 
5 August 1919 and 25 Octobm 19x9. They ensure the supervision of 
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foreign agricultural labourers, or proceed to recruit them for private per¬ 
sons or bodies, among wbicb. may be counted the departmental bureaus. 
They are thus distnbdted: 

Belgian immigration: Turcoing, Feignies (Nord). 

Polish immigration: Toul or Metz (to be established). 

Czecho-Slovak immigiation: Toul or Metz (to be establi^ed). 

Italian immigration: Modane (Savoy), Mentone (Alpes-Maritim^). 

Spani^immigration: Perpignan{P3rrenees-0rientales),Mangnao-Saint- 
Beat (about to be established), Hendaye (Basses-Pyrinees). 

Portuguese immigration: Hendaye (Basses Pyrenees), and eventually 
Bordeaux or PauiUac. 

We may point out that the immigration of Belgians, Spanish and 
Portuguese is not subject to any special legislation; on the contrary Polish 
and Italian emigration is regulated by conventions concluded betwfeen 
the government of France and the governments of Poland and Italy. 
The result is that if French employers desire to procure workmen of these 
last nationalities they must have recoiuse to official contracts, the models 
of which are supplied by the Service of Agricultural I/abour. 

The Central Service is a means of co-ordination between the depart¬ 
mental bureaux and the immigration oflEices, and also a centre of inquiry 
for all questions of a technical and social nature aiming at recruiting agri¬ 
cultural labourers, bettering their condition, and carrying out the 
labour laws. 

With r^ard more especially to immigration, this service is empowered 
by international conventions to enter into direct rdations with foreign 
governments in the name of the French government. Within its province 
are also the establishment and control of “ centres of agricultural appren- 
ticeriiip '' situated on lands which axe in private ownership, in accordance 
with a Decree of 2^ October 1919. These centres, which aye not teaching 
institutions, are intended to form good agricultural labourers. 

Lastly, it has also a special sechlon for propaganda and information 
for agricidturists mutilated in the war. 

However great are the results already attained by this organization, 
it win only be able to perform all the services expected of it by a greater 
decentralization, that is, when a bureau of agricultural labour has been 
epened in every department. The establishment and organization of tliose 
bureaux are the subject of the Ministerial Circular of 13 Sq)tembcr 1920, 
and of the Note of the Chief of the Service of Agricultural Labour, dated 
30 September 1920. From these documents it is evident that the depart¬ 
ments bureaux ought to set before themselves a double object: 

(1) To seek out farm labourers and to find work for them. 

(2) To improve the conditions of life of the labouring peasant. 

As to the first point, the bureaux have to consider; 

(«) The fi n di n g of employment for those of both sexes who are out 
of work and sedc their aid. 

For this purpose they receive the applications of labourers and the 
offers of agnculturists, and facilitate an understanding between tbetU i 
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(b) To find occupation for discharged and mutilated soldiers fit¬ 
ted for agricultural labour as well as to co-ordinate the work of the train¬ 
ing schools and of associations in the department, formed to assist this 
dass of worker. 

(c) To find places for farmers, metayers, managers and foremen* 
(<Q To seek out seasonal labourers. 

The departmental bureaux being in constant relations with one an¬ 
other through the Central Service, an interchange between departments 
may be contemplated, by which labourers may be passed from one di¬ 
strict to another according as agricultural work is advanced or backward. 

{e) To distribute ocicasional military labour. Departmental bu¬ 
reaux may, indeed, enter into a communication with the local military 
authorities to regulate the conditions of employment of the gangs of men 
sometimes placed at the disposal of the farmers by the War Minister, 

(/) The employment of boys in agriculture during the school 
holidays. 

(?) To seek out among the model farms of the district those sped- 
ally adapted to the installation of centres of apprenticediip; to organize 
these centres, to recruit apprentices and to find posts for them on 
their Icadiig these establishments. 

(A) To call for foreign labour and establish constant relations with 
the immigration offices. 

(0 To diEEuse iiaformation among employers, as to the treatment 
of immigrants according to their naitionaKty, regarding their customs 
and their preferences about food, lodging, etc., and to give all necessary 
explanation relating to the legal and administrative formalities required 
for their employment in Prance. 

As regards the call for foreign labour, ofiers are genarlly requested 
by the Central Service. Afterwards the available contingents are notified 
to the departmental bureaux, l^ach of these communicates all the need¬ 
ful information and conditions to the farmers of the department. Those 
among them who require labour draw up their i)ropObals aca)rding to 
foitmila i)laced at their Misposal. This done, tlie bureaux arrsuige the 
offers of tlie department, examine them, correct them if necessary, and 
addreSvS tliom to the Central Sendee, which centralizes them, and posses 
on tlic offers of employment, fixes the cost of hiring and travelling ex¬ 
penses, sets to Woifc its agents or conespondents in foreign countries, 
and tokcvS all tlie necessary^measures to ensure the coining of the labour¬ 
ers, who go to the immigration oflices foriiitormatioii as to the localities 
where tlioy are required. 

Employers must supply the departmental bureau witli the necessary 
funds for cost of hiring and travelling expenses, the amount \o be fixed by 
the departmental bureau. We may add tiiat on receiving the application of 
agriculturists for foreign labourers, tlie departmental bureaux may require 
in addition to this amount a deposit equal, for instance, to 10 per cent, of 
the amotmt of the estimated cost of hiring and travelling expenses. The 
provident fund thus formed will ensure a resetve for paying compensation, 
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if reqtiired, to those employers who may stuBEer loss through the breaking 
of an engagement for which they are not responsible. 

Regarding the betterment of of peasant life, the departmental bureaux 
will institute detailed enquiries, open competitions, distribute pamphlets 
and descriptions of farms where labour questions have been particularly well 
solved, and supply specifications and plans of buildings, etc. Their atten¬ 
tion will be specially turned to questions connected with wages, and their 
determination in money and in kind, to the awarding of premiums for pro¬ 
duction and for economies in net cost, allowances for family expenses and for 
long service, etc. In a word, they will inquire into all the forms of remunera¬ 
tion Ukeiy to contribute to an improvement in the life of the agricultural 
labourer and to a better output. They will also turn their attention 
to all reforms, great or small, which in lodging, sleeping accommodation 
and food, or in the methods of cultivation and instruments of labour, are 
of a nature, directly or indirectly, to add to the comfort of agricultural 
labourers or to diminish their fatigue. I^astly, they will seek to give wide 
publicity to every measure taken with a view to dimi nish i n g unemploy¬ 
ment, to encouraging insurance against illness, accidents, and old age, to 
organizing the acquisition of small holdings, etc. 

The objects to be attained by the departmental bureaux in connection 
with the immigration offices and the C^tral Service are therefore very 
varied. They cannot be accomplished by isolated action on the part of 
the bureaux. Therefore the Minister of Agriadture requests them to 
collaborate with existing trade associations, and to ensure that all may 
work harmonioudy together. In this way they will tend to become a 
centre of action for the solution of the questions arising out of the agri¬ 
cultural labour crisis. 


2. MEASURES TAKEN TO PREVENT THE RISE IN PRICES. — DjecRJU DU x 6 OC- 
TOBRB 1920 CXU&ANT DBS CONSBUS DJ&PAKXClffBZrTAmjf Di: CONSOMMATHTTUS BX TIN 
CONSBID SOFl&RlEnR A PARIS. 

A Decree dated 16 October 1930 establishes under the presidency of 
the Prefect a “ Consumers' Counc^ " {Cojiscil dc Canhomnuticun) in each 
department. This council consists of: the prefect (diainuan), two ineuibers 
nominated by the General Council, a member nominated by the Municipal 
Council of the chief town of the department, a member of tlxe Chamber 
of Commerce of the chief town of the department, two rei^rescnlativcs of 
the distributive co-operative societies, and eight representatives of the 
consumers did(^ from among the members of associations of consumers, 
of large families, of ex-soldiers, etc. 

Further, the prefect can establish, if be considers it advisable, in the 
districts, or in some of the districts of his department, sub-committees 
presided over by the sub-prefect, which shall make inquiries and collect 
information useful to the Departmental Council. 
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The members of these Councils are nominated by a decree of the prefect. 

The Coiisunietb' Councils must enquire into the causes of the increase 
in prices of food stiiDs and must propose measures to be tateu to prevent 
such increase and to improve the means of leeding the nation. They are to 
call attention to alteiations in the regulations of fairs and markets which 
would lend to improve conditions and to inform the proper authorities 
of abuses and illegal acts. Finally they are to study all questions which 
the dcpnitmental administratiou requests them to enquire into. 

A Consiuners' Superior Council is established at Paris, which is to be 
consulted on all points bearing on the feeding of the nation, specially on 
the wishes and conclusions of the Departmental Councils. It is presided 
over by the Ihider Secretary of State for vSupplies, who nominates the 
members, and is composed of two Senators, two Deputies, a member of 
the i\*ins Alimicipal Council, a member of the General Council of the 
Department of the Seine, the prefect of the Department of the Seine or 
his dtleealo, the prefect of police or Iris delegate, the Director of Suj)- 
plics, thiec meinbers nominated by the Chanibcr of Commerce of Paris 
rt presenting trade in and pjoduction of food, two representatives ot dis¬ 
tributive co-operative societies, ton members representing the consumers, 
diosen liom among associations of consumers, of large families, oi ex- 
sohlieis, etc. • 


AIX>ISRIA. 

TBU SOCIAL CONDITION OE AGRICUETURAE lABOTJRBRS. — Riom a ccwmnim- 
icatioii made by the Alacilm Covtinmtnt to the Inteimrticmal Inetxlulc o£ Agri- 
tnUare. 

In Algeria agricultural labour is almost exclusively carried on by the 
Mussulman natives (Kabyles, Arabs, Moroccans) under the direction of 
l?urot)cans, amount whom the Spaniards predominate in Orania. 

The natives have few wants and do not seek to improve thar condi¬ 
tion They are fatalists and endure every thing with indifference. 

To the department of Oran Moroccans come in great mimbcars to work 
during the harvest and the vintage vseason. They earn from 12 to 15 francs 
per clay at piece-work. ^ 

In the other dei)artuieuts the natives work by the year as Khammte 
(from the word Khanise which in Arabic means 5) receiving as remunera¬ 
tion one-lifth ot the crop. More frequently they are day labourers, re¬ 
ceiving from 6 to 8 francs per day. 

Wages have increased, but the inacase has contributed but little 
to the improvement of the condition of the agricultural labourer, on ao- 
count of tlie increase in the cost of living. 

The ICutopean labourei who speaks Arabic and has a knowledge of 
tlie crops of North Africa soon rises to be foreman, and later establishes 
himself on his own account on a gratuitous concession of land, or a colon¬ 
ization lot bought by auction. Various methods have been suggested 
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foi improving the condition of agriculturists. The Agricultural Bureaus 
of the Prefectures assist agricultural labourers in finding employment. 

The law respecting old age pensions for workmen and peasants is not 
in force in Algeria ; it would not be easy to administei it among the natives 
because of the instability of much of the labour. 

For the same reason it would be useless to consider profit-sharing; 
most of the native workmen frequently change their employers or return 
to their douar at the end of the harvest or of the vintage. 

The extension of technical instruction is an excellent method of rais¬ 
ing the condition of the agricultural labourer. A beginning has already 
been made by attaching dementary workshops to some of the schools, 
principally in the Kabyle territory. It would be advisable also to study 
the improvement of the houses, which in the country districts are usually 
unsanitary and comfortless, iabonreis suitably lodged would probably 
settle on the land. 


FRENOEI COLONIES. 

LABOXTR. crisis on the ivory coast — Bulletin de renset^inements sur la »ituaUon 
Hxmomique^ pohttque de I’Afrioue occidentaU frai^ai^e Gor6e, August, tgzo. 

The great lack of labour wbich hampers the whole of French West 
Africa has ^edally unfortunate results in this Colony, where several 
stations have had to be dosed down, and where the natives of the forests 
di^lay a tendency to desert the villages and the cultivable land which 
the administration had assigned to them in order to reclaim them from 
the degraded existence which they led in the budi 

The administration is making great efforts to guard against the con*- 
sequences of this return to savage life and is encouraging intensive culti¬ 
vation which, by tying the natives to the soil and insuring them regular 
food, will diminish the physical misery from which the race sufferb and 
consolidate a family and social life which as yet hardly exists. 

FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO. 

RURAL ARTS IN MOROCCO. — DARDumm (Jean): Le xSveil dea nwtticrs d'ati indiegdnes 
au 3 MCeucoc, in CoUmes et Manne, Pans, October, X920 

The rural art of Morocco is rather rough yet highly interesting. It 
is perfectly suited to the simple habits of the tribes and is not easily to be 
distinguished from a trade, except that it is carried on in the homes of 
the people, and because of this it preserves its individual characteristics, 
remains true to t3rpe and does not degenerate into the commonplace product 
of a workshop. 

After the harvest is got in the women of the nomad tribes weave 
ipey and black materials out of goat and camel hair {flij), which when 
joined together form the tent; they also make rush mats to cover the 
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floor of the lent. Rtishos and the wool of animals are also used for making 
travelling bags, baskets, hand bags, etc. Pottery is only represented by 
a few rough cooking pots. In short these are very primitive industries. 
If we wish to find household utensils which display any artistic efiort 
we mtvst go to the sedentary, or semi-sedentary, tribes. 

Beside the weaving of tent cloths, for example, we find much finer 
material for clothes being woven (the black' burnouses of the Glaona, 
ornamented in the back with a large red oval, etc.), also materials for 
blankets and cushions; these stuffs are usually ornamented with geometri¬ 
cal designs, some ol which have magic meanings (different rendering 
of the hand as a chaim against the evil eye; stars and crosses, which are, 
seemingly, only diagrammatic representations of the five or ten fingere). 
The chief of these home industries, the one which deserves most atten¬ 
tion is carpet making: small tufts of dyed wools are knotted do&ely to¬ 
gether on to a firm foundation producing the effect of a thick^ tawny- 
oolonrcd fleece, sometimes decorated with bright coloured spla^nes. 

Pottery, also, is no longer rudimentary, without however losing the 
characteristics ol primitive art. The shapes are diversified and graceful; 
amphorae, bowls, cousscottss dishes, stoves, oil lamps, candle-sticks, pow¬ 
der bonus, etc.; they are decorated with geometrical patterns (squares, 
triangles, diamonds, saw-edges, chequers, etc.) usually in black on a 
red ground. 

Finally lot us notice their wood-work (boxes and butts of guns 
from Sous) and silver work: the trinkets of the Esours of the Sahara, very 
rough work, dosely related to what is expressavdy described as negro art; 
Berber trinkets of comparativdy advanced technique (rings, bracelets, 
anklets, forehead ornaments, etc.), which are decorated in the same way 
as the stuffs. 

All these objects are somewhat barbaric, but they are attractive 
owing to their vigorons characteristics, their solidity, and by the happy 
cominnation of attractiveness and utility which they display (i). 

Moroccan art had been in a decadent condition since the beginning 
of the iqth century. The administration of the i)rotectoratc took up the 
question and in 1916 a spcdal section of native art was added to the Ser¬ 
vice of Fine Arts of the Resident’s Administration. In the beginning of 
1918 this special section wa,s developed, acquiring a certain degree of 
autonomy and becoming the Bureau of Native Art Industries. In the 
beginniig of 1920 it was attached to the Kducatiou Department. 

J’rtidence was the first rule of this institution. Iimovation was 
not ils object. It would have been absurd under the pretext of regenera¬ 
tion to attempt to rejuvenate and modemiac Morop^an art; what was 
needed was merely to rediscover the fine traditions, to bring them again 

f 

(i) For ftitt 3 icr dclaU<» bee: Bbx. (A}, Industries de la ceramique de Fe«. Faris, 
Alger, X918; Flicard (PO, Arts et Industries indigenes du Noid de TAlrique, Aits ttiratxx* 
Fes, 19x8; *Aris sxaracains, t>rodexic, Alger, 19x8, and the Francs-h^afoc (specially 
for January, T^Saxok, July, August, Octobci, and November X918, January uudHorcli X 9 i 9 )« 
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into use and to inspire the artisans with habits of artistic uprightness. 
On the one hand the whole country was searched for any spedmens of art¬ 
istic work of the best periods which still existed, this collection being form¬ 
ed into a museum of models which would increase year by year; on the 
other hand the activity of the old artizans, who knew the secrets of the 
old technique, was stimulated by monetary prizes or orders. Without 
establishing professional schools of Moroccan art, eCEorts have been made 
to multiply workshops where master-workmen and work women teach 
apprentices of all ages, who remain within the andent corporations. The 
Bureau of Native -A^s supplies them with models, keeps them informed of 
technical details and procures for them raw materials which they may lack 
(more espedally dyes for wool-stuffs). It has, further, undertaken to 
organize the sale of the goods which are produced. It has established offi- 
dal shops in the prindpal towns of Morocco, which also serve as a sort of 
permanent exhibition of native arts; it has organized spedal exhibitions 
in Morocco and in Brance; by means of publications it has drawn public 
attention to the artistic industries of Morocco; by means of an offidal 
guarantee mark it safeguards purchasers against trashy imitations. It 
has, in short, become an intermediary between producers and buyers. 

"j There is still much to be done; the edifice is not yet firmly based and 
it is to be feared that a little too much haste, too great a demand, or too 
intense a production may endanger its stability; as yet all the interesting 
trades have not been gathered into this movement and those which are 
already working still need great care; vegetable dyes have not yet quite 
ousted artificial dyes, and the carpets which the women make at home 
sometimes display slovenly work, poor designs and displeasing mixtures 
of colour; in pottery,'* as in weaving, embroidery, wood and metal 
work, etc., it would be desirable to give the apprentices methodical 
instruction in design and decorative composition. This would be a very 
big undertaking, but the results already obtained give good grounds 
for hope. 


PORTXJGAI/. 

MEASURES FOR THE INTENSIFICATION OF AGMCXmTURE. -- dt) .ovemo 
I/isbott^ 6 September 1920. Dtario de NoHcias, I 4 abou, 15 September 1980, 

On the basis of the Law No, 1,009 of 17 August 1920 by which the 
Government was authorized to adopt from 31 January 1921 measures 
for alleviating the present economic crisis in Portugal, two decrees have 
been issued with a view to increasing agricultural production. Of 
these the first related to the offering of prizes to agriculturists for produc¬ 
tion, ^d the second awards grants to farmers, syndicates, co-operative 
societies, and societies or undertakings for mechanical cultivation, so 
that the purcdiase of agricultural machines may be facilitated. 

The prizes offered by the first decree are as follow: 

(i) Premiums of 15 milreis for every hectare of land duly ploughed 
and sown with com, millet, rye, chick peas, rice, beans, and potatoes, to 
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all proprietors or tenants, wlio, from i<)20, for five consecutive years sub¬ 
ject wiiste IuikI to such cultivation. 

( 2 ) Preiniiuusof jomilreisforeveiy hectare of land sown with the 
above luentioned crops, to all proprietors or tenants who bring under 
cultivation wooded or sandy j»i(miid. 

(d) Premiums of iive settdos for every hectare in excess of the extent 
sown in tlu' iireceding year, to all proprietors of vineyards who for five 
coibX'CUtive years shall subject these lands to cultivation of the kind above 
mentioned. 

Propiietors or teiiaiils desiring to compete for these premiums must 
send each yedr to the Pliysiograpliical Branch of the Llinistry of Agri¬ 
culture, before ploughing up the land th<‘y intend to cultivate and after the 
same land has ])e<ni sown, a report showing that the land is in the condition 
prescribed by Up* docn^e, describing the situation of the land, giving approx¬ 
imately its cxUuit, and II 10 i)recise quantity of the seed to be sown, or 
already sown. 

The premiums will be paid to each proprietor or tenant by the Treasury 
of 1ht‘ Piu{inct‘ iMiiiistry alter the necessary verifications have been made. 

The uinounl of the premium may also be advanced by the Ministry 
of Agrivniliure, with such guarantee as will ensure that the Slate shall not 
suflVr loss. Th<‘ guarantee may be given by means of sureties when the 
persontil liability of the receiver of the premium is not considered sul- 
licienl. 

Should the receiver of the premiiuii not cultivate the land in the pre¬ 
scribed manner h' must return the premium, and he will incur a fine 
varying from twice to thre«‘ times the amount of the premium. 

The <lecree, still with lb' object of intensifying cultivation, imposes 
a si)ecial Hue on sneU proprietors or Umauts of uncultivated or sandy 
ground from which raw material required in agriculture or manufactures 
is not habitually extracted, if they leave such land itncultivated for five 
c'oiV‘.i*cntive yeurs, Wh *u Hits period has expired, if the proprietor have 
not provided tor it'. culUvation ttie decree antlioiizes the expropriation 
of t he land, vv hi<*h a ill b* done in the interest of public utility by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Agrietilliual hhicouragement ibind, wlueli for this ])urpofre, 
will ()oss(»ss ull ilio tights atid advantages granted to the State by the exist¬ 
ing legislation. The* t*xpropriation price will be calculaitcd at ten times 
the total sum at which these lands are valued in the land registers. 

Sandy or im<Miltiva1e<I lands, enttTed witliout any indication of their 
valiu* ill t1u‘ land regisU*rs, or oiuilted from them, if they remain in the 
stiile of uncultivated fields or Iore.sts, will become the proiJerly and pass 
under tlu‘ ailmiuistnitioii t)f the Committee of tb'Agrictdiural Encour¬ 
agement Ihmd, without giving a right to any iiulemnity. 

Another privilege grunted by the decree in question is exoneration 
from ill' registration tax on the purchase of sandy and uncultivated lands, 
if til.' puroUasi'T declare in writing that ho has purchased the land in 
order to plough and cultivate it within a period of three years. He must 
, also, at the ciul of the first yisir, show that he has ])loughed and cultivated 
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at least one-third of the purchased land, two-thirds at the end of the 
second, and the whole at the end of a third year. 

The purchase and sale of rural property will also be exempt from 
registration tax if it is to be divided, let, or sold in lots in order to form 
agricultural settlements, whether the purchases be made by private 
individuals or by collective bodies, observing the abovc-iuentioncd 
formalities. 

The object of the second decree is to promote cultivation by machiti- 
ery, to supply the increasing want of agricultural labourers and the scarc¬ 
ity of draught animals, aiming also at the institution of new syndicates, 
and new enterprises of mechanical cultivation. Applications for grants, 
supported by the documents required by the law, should be sent to the 
Agricultural Machinery Experiment Station, which, in its turn, after due 
verification, will send them with its own report to the Diicctor General 
of Agricultural Services. 

The amount of the grant is at the rate of 50 per cent, of the 1 otal c(Jbt, 
and of the payments necessary to obtain the machinery vSi^ecifitd in the 
application. Half of the grant must be repaid to the Minis!ly of Agricul¬ 
ture in five equal yearly instalments, and the other half wilt reiujiin in 
possession of the agriculturists or societies. Those recei\'ing the grant 
are obliged: to pay the instalments fixed by law; to make trial of the 
agricultural machinery for the purchase of which they have asked for the 
grant; to break up, plough and sow a fixed number of hectares for every 
motor machine, and to give an account periodically of the work done. 

The receiver of a grant who does not fulfil these conditions mttst 
restore the full amount of the grant unless he can show that Ins failure is 
due to circumstances over which he has no control. In this case, as in 
the case of failure to pay any of the instalments, repayment will bt' conj- 
pulsory, as a debt to the Finances of the State, the receiver of tlu‘ grant 
losing all right to the purchased machinery until he has paid the whole 
debt. When the number of agricultural motors pitrcliosed by a syndicate, 
a co-operative society, a company, or aiiyenleri^risefor niecdiaitical cultiva¬ 
tion, exceeds four, the Ministry of Agriculture will ms‘k(‘ a grant of 
50 per cent, of the cost of establishing a workshop for rei)airing agri<ntltural 
machines. This grant must be repaid in full in ten equal yearly instal¬ 
ments. To these workshops worlanen may be admillecl as im])rov(‘rs, 
that they may learn to handle agricultural machines. 

The decree also provides for the exemption of agricullural ai)pliances 
from import duties. 

For the precise application of the provisions of the decree ilstll the 
necessary regulations will be issued. 


AI/FREDO RUGGERI, gcren^e respcUvSabile 
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Oktcin of wot Institute and Suhmarv of the Ihternatk>nai, Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, whidi was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each cotmtry is rq)resented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Fermanent Committee. 

The Institute, alwa'^ confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning tanning, v^table and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the varions markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to th(»e 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid f<n: hum work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which m.\y appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if pos.sible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co operation, insurance 
and credit from every poinc of view; collect and publish infoimation 
which m^ht prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

{/) submit for the approval of the various governments, it necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resblutious passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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EXPIvANATORY NOTE 


1. The present Table of Cordenis refers to the minibers of the Interna¬ 
tional Review of Agricultural Kconomics published from January to De¬ 
cember 1920 and includes, therefore, all the articles and notes dealing with 
co-operation, association, insura^nce and thrift, credit and agricultural eco¬ 
nomy in general contained in these volumes, 

2. The articles and notes relating to each part have been grouped into 
clashes of which a list will be found preceding the Index, The classification 
embraces all the subjects which arc included in the programme of the Review, 
It will be evident, therefore, that certain classes of subject which are only 
occasionally dealt with may not be represented in the Index of any parti¬ 
cular year. In our classification we have followed the rtde of single entry 
and placed under only one heading those articles and notes which, from the 
nalttre of tJie subject treated, might appear in more than one group, 

.Is it is not in every t^ase clear why an article or note has been assigned to 
one group rather than to another, the reader must be prepared to refer to the 
several analogous ^oups in any of which a particular article or note might appear, 
A dairymen^s co-operative society, for example, might have as its object the 
proketionof the general economic interest of dairy far^ners as a class, or 
simply the itnpro^'crnent of the methods of production, transport, and sale, or 
again the purchase and coUecUve use of animals of the special dairy type. 
An arUcle relating to such a society might appear under various headin^^ 
according as it dealt more partictilarly with one or other of these objects, 

3. In each gxoup the articles and notes have been subdivided by countries 
following Uie alphabetical order. For each country the articles are arranged 
in the chronological order in which they were published. We have added 
a table giving tite classification by countries. 




I. — CX)NTBNTS BY SUBJECTS 


Cl^fliSSIFlED WST OF SUBJECTS. 

I. — Work of (he InkrmUional Institute of Agricidiure. 
n. — Co-oferaUon. 

I. CO-OPBRATION IN GENERAL OR OF VABTOGS KINDS, 
n. Uegisiamon and JIJRISFRUDENCE. 

III. iNTERVENtlON OF THE STATB AND OF FUBIJC AVXHORmSS. 

IV. Statistics, 

V. Centrai, OR rbgioNae institutions or federations having 

various objects. 

VI. Institutions supei,ving credit to co-operative societibs. 

VII. Co-operative societies for the pdrchase or suppev of agri¬ 

cultural REQUISITBS. 

(1) Societies confining tbeuselves to the purchase of 

REQUISITES. 

(2) SOOBTIES 'WHICH BOTH PURCHASE REQUISITES AND 'WORK 
UP THE MATERIALS PURCHASER. 

VIII Co-operative credit societies, 

IX. Co-operative socesties for facilitating the production car¬ 

ried ON BV THE MEMBERS. 

X. Co-operative sociETCEs ENGAGED IN THE SALE, or in operations 

PR E LIMINARY TO THE SALE, OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

(i) Societies confining themselves to the sale of agri¬ 
cultural PRODUCE. 

(a) SOCl|>MBS engaged in production or in working up 

PRODUCE 'WITH A VIEW TO SAIE. 

XI. Co-OPERATIVB SOCIBTIES FOR THE ACQUISITION AND CULTIVATCON 

OF LAND OR FOR THE EXECUTION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

XII. COKIPBRATIVE EDUCATION. 
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Xm. MlSCSI<IfAnBOUS mFOEMATtOlT CONCERNING' AGRlCtd/TDllAI, CO- 
OPHSATION. 

XIV. Co-OPKEtA'HVE CONGRESSES. 

III. — AssocioHon. 

I . Associakon in general. 

II. I^ISLAHON ANX> JURISPRUDENCE. 

in. iNTSRVENtlON OP OHE STATE AND OP PUBLIC AXmiORIlTES. 
rV. STATISTrCS. 

V. Sissn-OPPICIAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATIONS AND THE OPPICIAL 

REPRESENTATION OP AGRICULTURISTS. 

VI. Associations por the protection op tbce general interests 

OP agriculturists. 

VII. Associations por purthering the technical progress op 

AGRICULTURE. 

VIII. Agricultural labourers’ unions. 

rx. Other agricultural associations or organizations. 

X. Agricultural congresses, agricultural shows, etc. 

IV. — Insurance and Thrift.. 

l. Insurance in omERAL or op various binds. 

IL Legislation and jurisprudence. 

m. iNTSRVSNTiaN OP THE STATE AND OP PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 

rv. Statistics. 

V. Insurance op persons 

(i) Insurance against sickness. 

(a) Insurance against accidemts. 

(3) Insurance against uneuployhent and insurance op 

BUPLOYERS AGAINST STRIEES. 

(4) Insurance against invalidity and old age. 

VI. Insurance op things : 

(i) Insurance against pike. 

(a) Insurance against MORTAwry op live stock. 

(3) Insurance against hail and i^loods. 
vn. Mtscewaneous inporuation concerning insurance. 

V. - CredU. 

1. Non-co-operative credit and mortgage indbbtj^Ness. 

n. Legi^tzon and jurisprudence. 
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rH. lNT«RVKNTrON 0» STATS AND OP PtrBWC ADTHORITtSS. 

IV. vStatiswcs. 

V. Banks and savings banks as sodkces of crsdit. 

VI Mortgagb crsdit. 

VII. Agkicostukai, crsdit. 

VIII. McSCStlANSODS INFORMATION CONCSRNING NON-CO-OFSSATIVS 

CRSDIT. 

VI. — AgricuUural Economy in General. 

I. Ths sand and agricostdrai, sconomv in GPNSRAI,. 

II. PUBUC administrativs bodies in connection with agricostors. 
nx. Kconomic and sockas conditions of the agricdstdrai, csasses : 

(1) The valuation, price and viesd of sand and the 

GENERAS CONDITION OP AGRICUSTORB. 

(2) Different forms of tand tenure. 

{3) Agricustdbas sabour 

(4) The conditions of rdrai, sife and measures for im¬ 
proving THEM AND FOR COMBATING RTTRAS DBPOPUSATION. 

IV. Agrarian questions : 

(1) PUBSIC SANDS. 

(2) The DISTRIBUTION of sarge, medium and smass HOSD- 
INOS. 

(3) The ownership, inheritance and division of sand, 

(4) lAND REGISTERS AND THE lEANSFBR OF OWNERSHIP. 

(5) AGiaCUI,TOBAS COSONKATION. 

(6) The creation of smass hosdings. 

(7) The conservation of smai,s hosdings : the " home¬ 
stead. 

(8) CONSOSIDATION OF UOM51NGS. 

V. AoRicrn^TURAi, posicy ; 

(1) Aoricusture and taxation. 

(2) MCA.SUEES to increase PRODUCTION, 

(3) AGRIOTTT.TURAS RECONSTRUCTION. 

VI. Agricusturai, industries and trades 

VII. The DIS'fRIBUTION OP FOOD-STUFFS AND MEASURES TO COMBAT THE 

RIvSE OF PRICES AND TO PREVENT FRAUD. 
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I. 

WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAI, INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 

The Fifth General Assembly of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
XII, 833-841. 


n. 

CO-OPERATION. 

LACSUCtn^TUlUIJ, CO-OPERATION JN GENERAi;. 

Armenia : The Co-operative Movement, VI, 394 - 395 - — Bessarabia: 
The Development o£ Co-operation, III, 162-163. — Canada : Causes 
of Failure in Co-operation, IV, 232-234. — Finland: The Present 
Position of Co-operation, V, 303-314 and VII, 455-470. — France: 
The Co-operative Organization of an Agricultural Region, VIII, 521- 
526. — Germany : Agricultural Co-operatiott during the War, VIII, 
526-539. — Great Britain and Ireland: 1. Agricultural Co-operation 
in Ireland in 1917-18, 1 , 5-13; 2. Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland 
in 1918-19, X, 680-686; 3. Agricultural Co-operation in Scotland 
in 1918 and 1919, XII, 858-861. —* Italy : i. The Devdopment of the 
Agricultural Co-operative Movement in Sardinia, IT, 99-100; 2. Some 
Facts r^;arding the Co-operative Movement, XII, 842-852, — New 
Zealand : The Progress of Agricultural Co-operation, IV, 241-243. — 
Peru: Land Tenure and the Possibility of Organising Rural Co-oper" 
ation, X, 693-696,—Poriwga/; The Agricultural Co-operative Move-. 
meat, IV, 243-245. — XJhraine: Agricultural Co-operation, V, 
326-327. — Union of South Africa : Agricultiural Co-operation in 1919, 
IX, 612-615. — United States : i. Agricultural Co-operation in New 
Jers^, IV, 247-248; 2. Agricultural Co-operation in New York 
State, V, 327-328; 3. Agricultural Co-operation in Mixmesola, TX, 
^9-612. 

IT. J^EOJSI^ATlON AND JITRISPRUDii^ClC. 

France: The Extension of the Legal Powers of Agricultural Syndicates 
IV, 298-299. — Portugal: The most Recent Provisions regarding 
Co-operative Agricultural Credit, V, 314-318. — Spain: The Legal 
Status of the Sections for Purchase and Sale of the Agricultural Syn¬ 
dicates, X, 697-697. — United States: New Law on Co-operative As¬ 
sociations in Missouri, I, 20-20. 

m. lOTERVENHON OF OTR SXA 1 E AND OF FtJBWC AFTHOBmES. 

France : Grants to the Syndicates for Mechanical Cultivation, IV, 239-240* 
— United States: The Work of the Ohio State Bureau of Marketing 
in the Promotion of Agricultural Co-operation, IV, 246-247. 



IV. STA.WSTiCv'i, 


Germany : t. SiaUstics of Agriculliiral Co-operative Societies in Germany 
on i Maroli H)Tg, 1, t6-i 7; 2. TJie Position of the Agricnltoxal Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies on t August 1920, XIT, 857-858. — Crhai Bntain 
and Ireland ; Ofiiciiil Statistics of Agricultural Co-operation in 1917* 
VI, 395 - 400 - 

V. CKNXRAr, OR RKGTONAi; INSTiTOTlONS AND RHD^RAOUONS HAVING VARIOUS 

oBjiccrs 

Czecho-Slooahia : listablisliment of a Central Federation of German Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Societies of Czedio-Slovakia, XII, 855-856. 
Italy : 1. Tlie Agricultural Federations of Albciiga, Porto Mautizio 
and Milan, II, 101-102 ; 2 The Origin and Functionsof the National 
Federjition of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. V, 323-324. — 
Recent y of T unis ; The Central Farmers* Co-operative Society in 1918, 
IV, 2^6-2.16. — Russia : Operations of the Popular Bank of Moscow 
in Siberia, III, 169-169, — Union of South Africa: The Western 
Province Famiers* Co-operative Union, II, 302-103. 

VI. iNStlXUTrONS StII»PT.YING CRBDXl^ *ro a)-OrRRATlVTC SOCIimKS. 

Italy ; I. A Ivabout and Co-operation Bank, V, 324-325 ; 2. Provisions for 
I^and mid Agricultural Credit in Favour of Associations of Agricultural 
lynbourers, VII, 490-^91; 3. The “ Istituto Nazionale di Credito per 
la Ccjoperazione ” in 1919, X, 686-G89; 4. The Istituto di Credito 
per le Cooperative in 19x9, X, 089-090. — SpaU%: The Credit Bank 
of the Farmers* Aissociatiou, 11 , 118-121. 

VII. C 0 - 01 >BRATIV® socnmi^ I?OR 0 PH 13 PURCHASE OP SUPPT^Y OR AGRICUI,TU- 
RAl, XliQUlSTTl$S.; 

T. SOCIOTIKS C0N1^ININ« ^rimMSm,VI^yS XO Tim PURaiAvSW op RT^QUISITRS. 

Cfmnany : Agricultural Co-opi‘ratlve Societies for Purchiuse aiul Sale dur¬ 
ing the War, X, 0()4-()79. — Poland: The Organization of Co-operative 
vSale, V, 325*325. — Russia: The Central Unions for Purchase and 
Sale, IT, «2-90. 


Vtri. — Co-opi^kattvk credit socmriics. 

Canada: The Butal Credits Societies in Manitoba, VII, 470-472. -— 
Czechoslovakia: lire Raiffeisen Banks in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia 011 i November tgiS, XII, 855-855, — France: i. Co-opera¬ 
tive Agricultural Credit at the End of the War, II, 77-82 ; 2. Co-oper¬ 
ative Credit in Alsace and Eorraine, III, 164-166 ; 3. The Reorgan¬ 
ization of Co-operative Agricultural Credit, X, 651-664. — Germany: 
X. Fifty Years of Banking Operations by the “3tandschaft ** of East 
Prussia, V, 352-353; 2. Agricultural Credit Societies during the 
War, IX, 587-605. — Italy: 1. The Popular Banks, IH, 156-162 ; 
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2 The General Meeting of the Ital ian Federation of Catholic Rural 
Banks, V, 325-325 ; 3. The National Federation of Italian Rural 
Banks, X, 692-692. — Mauritius {British Colony): Co-operative 
Credit Societies in 1918-19, VII, 473-^175 — Regency of Tunis : i. Na¬ 
tive Thrift Societies in 1918, I, 17-19 ; 2. Mutual Agricultural Credit 
in 1918, IV, 245-245. — Switzerland: Co-operative Agricultutca 
Credit in 191S, II, 104-105. 

IX. Co-OPERAXIVS SOCIEXIES EOR EAdUXATING XBCE PRODUCXION CARRIED 

ON BV XHE MEMBERS. 

Algeria: Institution of Compulsory Syndicates for Piotectiou against 
I/5custs in Algeria, I, 14-14. ' 

X. CO-OPERAXIVE SOaEXlES ENGAGED IN XITE SAI,E, OR IN OPKRAXlONS PRE- 

I^TMTN ARV xo THE SAEE, OE AGRICUE^DRAE PRODUCE. 

T. SOCIEXIES CONFINING XHEMSEEVKS XO THE SATyE OI^ ACxRICUEXURAE 
PRODUCE. 

Canada : i. The Co-operative Marketing of Live Stock, I, 1-5; 2. The 
Development of Co-operative Flevators in Saskatchewan,!, 11-15; 
3, The Dundas County Co-operative Fgg Market, II, 90-91; The 
United Farmers’ Co-operative Company (Ontario), XV, 235-235; 
5, The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator CompcUiy, IV, 235-235 ; 
6 The United Farmers of Alberta, IV, 235-236; 7. The United Farm¬ 
ers of Manitoba, IV, 236-336,8. The Ibraser Valley Milk Producers’ 
Association, IV, 230-237, — Umfed States : The Principles of Co¬ 
operative Marketing as Illustrated by California Expcriouce, VII 
383-393. — Union of South Africa : The Farmers’ Co-operative Wool 
and Produce Union, II, ^102-102. 

2. SOCIEXIES ENGAGED IN PRODUCl'ION OR IN WORKING UP PRODUCE 
WIXH A VIEW TO SAI 2 «. 

Germany : Co-operative Dairies during the War, XI, 755-772. - Sweden , 
I. Co-operative Dairies in 1917, HI, 109-171; 2.Co-oi>era1ive D.drtes 
in 1918, XI, 774-777. — Switzerland : i. The Federation of Co-opera¬ 
tive Dairy Societies of Central Switzerland in V, 32()-320; 

7. Cantonal, Intercanional and NatioiuA Dtiiry Societi(»s and P\‘det- 
ations, VI, 00-403; 3 The Swiss Central Butter Control, XT, 
777-777. 

XI. Co-OPERAXrVE SOCIETIES FOR THE ACQUISITION AND CUlyTlVAtlON OF 

I^fliND OR FOR THE EXECUTION OF AGRICUT,TURAT^ WORKS. 

Atistria: The Devdoplnent of Small Garden Unions during the War, 
by Hermann Kallbrunner, Agricultural Engineer^ III, 153-155. ” 
Canada : Grazing Associations in British Columbia, IV, 234-235. — 
France: Co-operative Societies for the Cultivation in Conunou of 
Lands in the Anondissement of Rlieinis, III, 16O-JO7. Oermany : 



X. Co-operatioti auioug Navvies, V, 320-320; 2/Formaiiou of Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies for Reclaiiniug I^aud in Prussia, X, 680-680. — lialy : 

1. New liucouragemeut to I^abour Co-operative Societies, II, 95-9<>i 

2. Iviiucls luaaagcd by Collective I^eascliolding Sodelics iu the Pro¬ 
vince of Xaveiuia, II, 96-99 ; 3. TJie Progress of the Collective Leases, 
V. 321-323. —• Simtserland; Poundatioii of a Co-operative Village, 
I, 19-20. - - United States : Co-operation in the Cultivation of Citrus 
I^'niits ill Florida, V, 328-329. 

XIII. MlSCMlyb*VNKOUS INI^ORMATION CONaCRNING AGRTCXJI/TXJRAI, a)-OPJiRA- 

aiDN. 

France : i. The Development of Co operative Distributive Societies in Coun¬ 
try Districts, XI, 772-773; 2. Railway Companies and the Devdop- 
luent of Agricultural Co-operation, XT, 773-774. 

XIV. C0-01»KRAriVl« CONCKKSSKS. 

Germany : 1. The Congress of Gennan Agricultural Co-operative Sodeties, 
V, 320-321; 2 General Meeting of tlie Gemiau National Federation 
of Agriouliiu'al Co-oper,ttive Sodeties, XII, 856-857. — Italy: Resol¬ 
utions of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies, II, 93-95. — Rus¬ 
sia : I'lic Work of the Council of the All-Russia Co-operative Con¬ 
gresses, 111, XO7-JO8. 
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III. 


ASSOCIATION. 


1 . Association in grnerai;. 

Union of South Afvica : Non-Co-operative Agricultural Organization, 11, 
103-104. 

IIT. Intervention oe the state and oe pubwc aotuorituss. 

Switzerland : Grants made by tbc Confederation to Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions in 1919, XI, 777-778- 

V. SEMI-OEEICIAIi AGRICUETORAE corporations and the OEEICIAI^ RI^yPRE- 

SENTATION OE AGRICUI^TURISTS. 

International Questions: i. Formation of an International Institute of 
Refrigeration, VII, 519-519; 2. Meeting of the International Agri¬ 
cultural Committee, VII, 519-520. — France : The J’^stablislnucut of 
Chambers of Agriculture, I, 65-67. — Germany : The Oeriimn Council 
of Agriculture, VII, 473“473* 

VI. Associations eor the protection oe the generai# interests oe aori** 

cueturists. 

International Questions: An International Agricultural Syndicate, XII, 
854-854. — Argentina : The Work of the Agricultural Iveaguc in 1919, 
V, 319-320, — Belgium : The" Boerenbond its Work hi 1918 audita 
New Agricultursd Frogramme, IV, 227-232. — British India: I'roposed 
Indian Agricultural Society, IV, 232-232, — France: The Federation of 
Agricultural Syndicates and Associations of Alsjice and l^>miine, IV, 
238-239. — French Protectorate of Morocco: An Agricultural Fwlofa- 
tion in Morocco, VI, 395"395- — Holy • The General Confederation of 
Agriculture, X, 690-O91. — Spain : The Cataloiiiau Agricultural In¬ 
stitute of S. Isidoro, X, 696-097. — Switzerland: 1. The Union of the 
Agricultural Syndicates of Latin Switzerhuul (UvSJvr) in 1918-19, VI, 
403-404; 2. The Swiss Peasants' Union ” and the " Swiss IVasants' 
Secretariat" in 1919, XII, 861-862. — Union of South Africa: 
Formation of a Milk Producers’ Union, IV, 248-248. United States : 
The Agricultural Legislative Committee of California, IV, 302-302. 

VII. Associations eor furthering the technical progress 01+ agri¬ 

culture. 

Italy: The National Institute of Agriculture, X, 691-692. — Union of 
South Africa: Pig Breeders’ Society, II, 104-104. — United States: 
I. Live Stock Registry Associations, IV, 248-248; 2. The Horse 
Association of America, V, 329-329. 
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Vin. AGRlCtJI^UXJRAI, liABOtlRERS’ TOUONS. , 

France : The National Federation of Agricultoral l/abourets, IV, 237-238* 
— Germany : The “ Deutsdier I/andbund, ” I, 15-16. 

IX. OmKR AOiaCOI^tXmAIi ASSOOAl^IONS OR OROANIZA.XIONS. 

British India: Benevolent Institutions for I/ive Stock, HI, 164-164. 

X. AGRICW^CURAI, CX)NGiUiSSES, AGRICUI,TTJRAIr SHOWS, EIX:. 

; Meeting of Agriculturists for the Purpose of Furthering the Agri¬ 
cultural Industry, VII, 472-472. — France: The First Agricultural 
Congress Organized by the General Confederation of Labour, IX, 
606-609. 
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IV. 

INSUKANCI 3 AND TIIRIM. 


I. iNSXJRANCie IN GENI 5 RAI, OR Ol# VARIOUS KINDS. 

Finland : A New Fanners* lusurance Company, IV, 255-255. — France : 

I. The Agricultitral Mutual Insurance Societies at the Uud of tlie 
War, III, 182-18-1 ; 2. The “ Mutudle-I^abour ’* Insurance Sodcly, 
X, 703-704; 3. Agricultural Mutual Insurance from 1914 to 1919, 
XII, 863-882. — Italy : i. The New Otganizaiion of the “ Istituto 
Nazionale per la Mutuahta Agraria ", X, y ; 2. Mutual Agri¬ 
cultural Insurance Societies, XI, 782-784. — Russia : The All-Russia 
Co-operative Insurance Union, II, 113-115. — Spain : i. Regulations 
of the " Mutualidad Nacional del Seguro Agro-Pccuario, '* IV, 25G- 
258; 2. A Typical Provident Land Club, V, 342-345. — 

II. LEGlSI, 4 iaON AND JURISPRODKNCK. 

Italy : The New Regulations for Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies, 
VII, 476-484, — Portugal: Compulsory Social Insurance in Portugal, 
III, 172-180. 

III. iN^CERVKNtlON OR THE STATE AND OR PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 

itedy : Formation of the Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance, XI, 
785-786. 

V. Insurance or persons: 

2. Insurance against accidents. 

Denmark : The Accident Insurance Compiiny for Dairies and Agriculture. 
Vni, 549-530. — Italy: i. The Results of Comi)ulsory Insunince 
against Aeddents in Agriculture, X, 713-7x3; 2. Insurance against 
Accidents during Agricultural Work, XI, 784-785. 

3. Insurance, against unempeoyjuent and insurance or emiu,oykrs 

against strikes. 

Italy: Compulsory Insurance against Unemployment, IV, 249-254. 

4. Insurance against invalidity and old age. 

Belgium: The “ Caisse Gdndrale d'fipargne et de Rctraite ” during the War, 
VI, 405-410, — Italy: i. The Regulatidtis for Compulsory Insurance 
against Invalidity and Old Age, VIII, 540-546; 2 The Provincial 
Institutions for Social Insurance, X, 709-711. — Spain: Old Age 
Pensions for Rural Workers, I, 31-36. 
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VI. Insurance or things: 

1. Insurance against fire. 

Finland : Mutual Insurance against Forest Fires, IV, 254-255. — Regency 
of Tunis : Mutual Agricultural Societies insuring against Fire*in 1918, 
IV, 255-256. 

2. Insurance against mortaijty of mvE stock. 

Austria : i. The Devdopiueut of the Wve Stock Insurance Institute of 
I^ower Austria (Cattle Section) from 1914 to 1918, by Hermann KaU* 
brunner. Agricultural Engineer, I, 21-31; 2. The Dcvdopnient of the 
I/ivc Stock Insurance Institute of lyower Austiia (Horse Section) 
from 1914 to 1918, by Hermann Kallhrumier, A gnciiUwal Engineer, 
II, loO-iii. — Finland: Mutual Insutance of Live Stock, V, 339- 
342. — France : i. Joint Stock and Large Mutual Sodcties insuring 
against Mortality among Live Stock in 1918, 1 , 36-37 ; 2. A Federa¬ 
tion of Live Stock Mutual Sodcties during the War, I, 37-39; 3* The 
Large Mutual Sodeties insuring against Mortality among Live Stodr 
in 1918, III, 184-184; 4. The Large Mutual Live Stock Insurance 
Companies in 1919, 2 Q, 779-781. — Great Britain and Ireland: 
Insurance Societies, VIII, 552-552. — Switzerland: 1. Insurance 
against Mortality among Livestock in 39x7, V, 330-339; 2. Cattle 
Insurance and ^e Subsidies granted for it in 1918, XI, 789-789; 
3, Compulsory Cattle Insurance in the Canton of Ticino, XI, 791-792. 

3. Insurance against hah, and fx,oods. 

Austria : Hail Insurance during the War, by Herman^ KaUbrimner, Agri^ 
cultural Engineer, IX, 616-621. — Canada: i. Municiped Insurance 
tigoinst Hail in Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1919, II, 1x1-112; 
2. The Loss Ratio on Hail Insurance in Saskatchewan, III, 180-182. — 
Czechoslovakia : The Prague Association of Large Proprietors and 
Tenant Farmers for Mutual Insurance against Hail, VIII, 547-549. — 
France : i. Hail Insurance in 1919, VIII, 550-552 ; 2. Hail Insurance 
Companies in 19x9* XT, 781-782, — Germany :*The Hail Insurance 
Compmries in 1919> X, 704-709. — Regency of Turns : i. Insnirance 
against Hail by Native Tlnift Sodcties, II, 112-113; 2. Mutual 
Agricultural Societies insuring against Hail from 1913 to 1918, IV, 
256-256. — Spain : i. The Hail Insurance Sodety of Navarre, II, 
115-117 ; 2. The Mutual Hail Insitrance Sodety of the Farmers’ As. 
sodation, X, 698-702. — Sweden: Mutual I^urance against Hail 
in 1918, XI, 786-787. — Switzerland: i. Insurance against Hail in 
1917, VI. 411-417 ; 2. The Devdopment of Hail Insurance and the 
State Grants made to it in 1919, XI, 787-789; 3. Hail Insurance in 
the Canton of Ticino, XI, f 89-791- 



CREDIT. 


II. lyEGISI/ATlON AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

Italy : i Recent Provisions as to Agricultural Credit, II, 124-125; 
2 Amendment of the I^aw of 31 March Agncultural Cred-* 

it for Basilicata, II, 123-126. 

III. Intervention of the state and of pubwc authorities. 

France : The Part played by the Bank of Prance in Agricultural Credit, 

V, 352-352. 

V. Banes and savings banks as sources of credit. 

Argentine : i. The Bank of the Province of Buenos A3rrcs in 1918, 11 , 121- 
122; 2. The ** Banco de la Nacidn” in 1918, III, 185-186; 3, Tlie 
“ Banco de la Naci6n ” and tlie Loans to the Agricultural and Ptistor- 
al Industries in 1919, VII, 485-488. — French Colonies: The Colon¬ 
ial Banks and Agricultural Credit, I, 50-50. — Italy: The Savings 
Deposits in Credit and Savings Banks, VIII, 558-558. — Norway: 
Savings Banks" Loans to Agricultural Societies on Mutmil Security, 
50 " 53 - — Portugal: Establishment of a National Agricultxural Bank, 
Vin, 559-559 — Spain : The Rural Bank of the National Catholic 
Agricultural Confederation, X, 721-721. — United States : Panu Mort¬ 
gage Investments of Life Insurance Companies, III, 189-190. 

VI. Mortgage credit. 

Argentina : The " Credit Poncier de Buenos Ayres ct des Provinces Atgeii- 
tines"" in 1919, VIII, 553-554. — Australia: i. Lojuis to Producers 
in South Australia, IV, 264-265; 2, Govcnmieiit Tyoans to P\irmcrs, 

VI, 418-430. — Bra^Al: ** Credit Ponder du Brdsil et de VAtudri- 

que du Sud, ” V, 351-352. — Canada: The Manitoba P'ann lyOans 
Association, VII, 489-490, — Chile: The Mortgiigc Credit Bonk, 
II, 123-124. — Egypt: The Mortgage Credit Bxidness of the lyaud 
Bank of Egypt in 1918-1919, IV, 265-266. — Federated Malay States: 
The Planters Loans Board, X, 714-720. — Frame : x. Credit for the 
Cultivation of Deserted Lands, IX, 622-626; 2. Mortgage Companies at 
the dose of the War, IX, 626-627. — Germany: Compulsory Sales 
of Agricultural Property in Prussia from 1886 to 1917, VII, 514- 
517* — : I. Land Credit, V, 346-351; 2, Laud Credit Institu¬ 

tions, Vni, 556-558. — New Zealand: Advances to Settlers and Work¬ 
ers in 1917-18, III, 186-188. — Spain : 1. A New Agricultural Bank, 
II, 128-128; 2. Proposed Establishment of an Agricultural Bank, 
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in, 189-189. — SwiUerland: i. The Development of Mortgage Credit 
from 1907 to 1918, IV, 259-263 : 2. The Loan Bank of Soleure in 1919, 
V, 356 - 35 <>; 3 - ^he Mortgage Bank of Aargau (Bru^) in 1919, V, 
35 t>“ 35 <^; 4. The Mortgage Bank of the Canton of Geneva in 1919, 
V, 357-357. — Union of South Africa: i. Advances to Settlers in 
the TmUvSvaal, IV, 268-289; 2. The Dand and Agricultural Bank 
of South Africa, X, 721-722. — United States : i. Doans made under 
the Bcdcial Barm I^an System, TV, 266-268 ; 2. The Operations of 
the Bcderal Barm Doan Board in 1919. XI, 793-807. — Uruguay: The 
Mortgage Bank of Uruguay and its Work in 1918-19, III, 190-193, 

VII. AGRlCUVrui<AI, CREDIT. 

Argentine , Facilities for the Purchase of Corn-bags and Sacking by Farmers, 
III, 222-222. — Bulgaria : The Situation of the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria, XII, 883-884. — Cemada: i. Inquiry into Rural Credit 
Systems, XII, 884-884; 2. Marketing Doans in Ontario, XII, 884-885; 
3. Doans for the Piurcliase of Seed Grain in Manitoba and Alberta, XII, 
885-885 — Cochmchina {French Colony) : Introduction of the Agricul¬ 
tural I'lcdge into Cochinchina, IV, 266-266. — Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land: i Advance to Tenants of Small Holdings, IX, 627-628; 2. Suggest¬ 
ed Sclioiue of Agricultural Credit in Scotland, IX, 629-629.— Holland: 
The Present Position of Agricultural Credit, XII, 885-888. — ItaXy : 
T. The Agricultural Credit of the Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples 
in 1918, T, 40-49; 2. The " Credito Agraiio per il Dazio ** in 1918, II, 
126-127; 3. The Bank of Agricultural Credit for Tuscany in 1918, 
II, 127-128; 4. The Agricultural Credit Institute for Datium, V, 
353-354 ; 5 - Special Agricultural Doans, V, 354-355 J 'I'he Agricul- 
tiural Credit Section of tlie Bank of Sicily in 1919^ VIII, 554-556; 
7. Agricultural Credit given by the Savings Bank of the Bank of 
Naples, in 1919, XII, 888-890. — Spain: The Credit Bank of the 
Farmers* Association, VII, 491-492, — United States: Doans for 
I'ilc Draimige in Ohio, IX, 629-630. — Uruguay: Doans for the Ac¬ 
quisition of Seed, I, 53-53. 

VIII. MlSCEIyl/ANKOTTS INl/OBMATlON CONCERNING NON-CO-OPERA.TIVE CREDIT. 

Italy: A Credit Consortium for Public Works, V, 355-35^* 
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VI. 

AGRICUI^TURAI, ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 

II. PUBWC ABMINISIJRA^IVJES BODI 15 S IN CONNECTION WITH AGRICUI^TURIC. 

Canada : The Board of Grain Supervisors, II, 139-140. — France : 1. The 
Role of the State in the Utilization of Electric Energy for Agriculture, 
I, 68-70; 2. Agricultural Commissariats during the Wat, V, 3O4- 
369; 3- An Official Experiment in Agricultural Regionalism, V, 
376-379- — Ffemh West Africa : Erection of Consultative Coinmittccs 
of Agriculture and Industry in French* West Africa, II, 144-14/j. — 
Germany : Establislmicnt of a Land Valuation office, VII, 513-5x4. — 
Great Britain and Ireland : The Rural Devdopmcut Branch of the Mi- 
. nistry of Reconstruction, I, 72-74. — Mexico: 1. A Special Office 
of Agricultural Statistics, VIII, 517-518; 2. Proposed New Live 
Slock Census, VIII, 582-583. — Roinnania : The New Orgmiizaiion 
of Agricultural Services in the Fonner Kingdom, IV, 300-301. — 
Spain : The Reorganization of the Institute of Social Reform, I, 
59-65. — United States : Slate Bmreausc of Marketing, III, 232-225. 

III. Economic and social conditions oe the agricultural aASSi^s, 

1. The valuation, price and yield oe land and the general condition 

OE agriculture. 

Argentina : Sales of Rural Property in 1918 as compared with Preceding 
Years, V, 375 - 376 - 

2. Dieeerent forms oe land tenure. 

France : The Reform of the Metayer System in Bas-Adour (Lmidcs), VIII, 
580-582. — Great Britain and Ireland: i. ROvStriclion on Notices lo 
quit when Agricultural Landis sold, II, 145-145 ; 2. The Fixing of 
Fair Rents in Ireland in 1918-19, X, 749-750. - • Italy: The New 
Tendencies in the Recent Changes in Agricultural Agrecnienls XI, 
825-832. 

3. Agricultural labour. 

International Qttesiions : The First International Congress of Agrumllnral. 

' Labourers, XII, 853-854. — Algeria: The Social Coiulilion of Agri¬ 
cultural Labourers, XII, 905-906. — Belgium: The Agricultural 
Labourers, II, 137-^38- ~ Bessarabia: The Wages of Agricultural 
Labourers, IV, 294-296.— Bulgaria: The Coinpulsoiy Laliout Law, 
VIII, 579-580. — Fran£e ; j. A Collective Contract for the Hiring of 
Agricultural Labour, II, 142-144; 2. Profit Sharing in Agriculture, 
VI, 452-453; 3 - Profit-Sharing in Agriculture, IX. 645-645; 4. The 
New Scale of Agricultural Wag^s in the Melun District, X. 747-748; 
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5. The Increase in Agricultural Wages from 1915 to 1920, XI, 808- 
824 ; 6. The Offidax System of Finding TJmployment for Agricultural 
I^abourers, XII, 901-904. — Ivory Coast (French Colony) : I/ahour 
CMsis on ihe Ivory Coast, XII, 906-906. — Norway : The I/abour 
Supply *aid Wages in Agriculture, III, 194-207. — Spain : The I/aw 
on the Fight Hours Working Day, vn, 508-512. — Sweden : i. Col¬ 
lective lyabour Hiring Contracts in Agriculture, IV, 283-286; 2. Agri¬ 
cultural Wages in 1918, IX, 646-649. 

4. This coNDmoNS os rxtrai; ijre and measures eor improving •msM. 

AND POR COMBATING RURAE DEPOPUIATION. 

Belgium: The Rural Population and the Rural Exodus, II, 136-137. — 
France : The Devdopment o£ Rural Homes, IX, 644-645. — French 
Protectorate of Morocco: Rural Arts in Morocco, 3 QI, 906-908. — 
Spain : The Agrarian Problem in Andalusia, IV, 276-283. — Switz¬ 
erland: 1. The Rural Exodus: its Extent and Causes, VHI, 571- 
579; 2. The EHorts to Arrest Rural Depopulation, XIT, 891-900 — 
Umled States : How California Farmers are Encouraged to Read 
Books, IV, 302-302. — Uruguay : The Housing of Rural labourers, 
IT, T5T-15T. 

IV. Agrarian questions : 

2. TiJlC distribution op IARGE, medium AND SMAI,i; HOI4>IN(iS. 

Bulgaria : Small and Earge Dauded Properties in Bulgaria, X, 746-747. 
Crecho-Slovakia : Small and Earge Holdings in Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silasia, XII, 900-901, — Denmark: Vcdue and Distribution of Rural 
Property, V, 358-364. — France: i. The Distribution of Holdings 
in Detached Plots, IV, 296-298; 2- Statistics of Dandowners, V, 
,^79“.38 i ; 3. Distribution of Property and Land Tenure in Alsace 
and Lotxaine, IX, 640-044. 

5. A<;R 1 CUI,TURAU COTa>NI2ATION. 

Brilish East Africa ; Land Settlement, H, 139-139. — Ccvnada :LaiidSeltle- 
tiieui hjnterprise of the ITniiod Grain Growers, 11 , 91-92. — Fei- 
crated Malay States (British Protectorate): Land Grants to Ex-Seiv- 
icc Men, 11 , 141-142. — French Protectorate of Morocco : Official Co¬ 
lonization in JOM), r, 70-72. — New Zealand: 1, Land Settlement 
hi r(>i7-i8, TI, 145-T48; 2. Laud Settlement by Discharged Soldiers, 
V, 370-375. — Palestine': Outlmes of a Scheme of Colonization, VIII, 
583-585. - Umon of South Africa : i. Land Settlement in the Union 
of South Africa in 1917-18, II. 149-150; 2. Land Settlement in the 
Prolet'loratc ol South West Africa, IV, 301-302. 

0 , The CRIATION OP smau, hoi^dings. 

France : New Measures facilitating the Acquisition of Small Holdings, I, 
08-<)8. — Great Britain and Ireland: Settlement and. Employment 
of the Laud of Discharged Sailors and Soldiers in England and Wales, 
X, 728-742. — Lithuama: Proposed Agrarian Refonn, VI, 453- 
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454. — Portugal: Bill for Granting I<and to Discharged Soldiers, 
VI, 454-454. — Regency of Tunis : Assignment of Small Settlement 
Lots to l^fessioxial Farmers Men Disabled in tlic War and Refugees 
who have sufEered by the Invasion, IV, 299-300. — Poumama : The 
New Agrarian Reform, 1 ,74-76. — Russia : Agratitin Reforms of Gen¬ 
eral Wrangd's Government, X, 751-754* — Spam: Govenuiieut 
Action to Promote Home Colonization and Repopulation, VT, 442-452. 

7. The conservation oe smai;i, hoi,dings: the "homestead." 

Argentina : The Homestead Law, X, — Austria • Tlie Absorption 

. of Peasant Holdings and Legislative Efforts to Counteract it, by 
Hermann KaUbnmner, Agricidtural Engineer, IV, 270-276. — Ger- 
many : i. Legal Provisions founding Soldiers' Homesteads in Ger¬ 
many, I, 54-59: 2. The Law regarding IlomevSteads, VII, 513-513. 

V. Agmcui^turai, poi^icy, 

2. Measures to increase production. 

France: The Railway Companies and Agricultural Production, TV, 
298-298. — Portugal: Afforestation of Uncultivated Land in l^ortugal, 
II, 148-149; 2. Measures for the Intensification of Agriculture, XII, 
908-909. — Uruguay: The Intensification of Agiicultur(% VII, 518-519, 

3. Agricui^turai; reconstruction. 

Belgium : i. The Restoration of Land to Cultivation, IT, 1^1-135 ; 2. 
Agricultural Reconstruction in Flanders, X, 742-745. —* France : 
The State Contribution to Agricultural Reconstiuctiou in the Libe¬ 
rated Districts, II, 129-134 

VI. AGRICUl^TURAt, INDUSTRIES AND IttlADES. 

Canada: A Joint-Stock Packing Company in Manitoba, IT, 92-03. 

Vn. The distribution OE FOOD-STUEES and measures to combat the RTvSE 
OE PRICES and to prevent FRAUD. 

Belgium and France : The Food Supply of Belgium and of the Invaded 
Regions of France during the War, VII, 493-507, - France : r. The 
Grain and Meat Supply During the War, VI, j)r-||2; 2, Measures 
taken to prevent the Rise in Prices, XII, 9o^-f)05. — Japan: The 
Pood Supply Question and the National Policy of Home Pfoduelion, 
VIII, 560-570. — Switzerland : The Food-Supply Crisis and vSiate 
Action to Overcome it (1914-1919), III, 207-221 and IV, 287-294. 


1 



II- — CONTENTS BY COUNTRIES 


INWRNATIONAT, QUiCSTtONS 

Worh of the Tntematiotial InsUtuie of Agriculture : The Fifth General As¬ 
sembly of the Inlenialional Institute of Agriculture, XII, 833-841. — Assoc^a• 
Hon : 1 Fonnaiion of an lulernational Institute of Refrigeration, VII, 51Q-519 ; 
2. Meeting of the rutenuitional Agricultural Committee, VII, 519-520; 3. An 
Intenialiotial Agrieiiltiinil Syiwlicate, XII, 854-854. — AgrtcuUural Economy 
in Ceiieral: The First Intel national Congress of Agricultural ^^abourers, XII, 
853 -« 51 . 


AroivNTina : 

A&wdaihn : The Work of the Agricultural I^eague in 1919, V, 319-320. — 
Credit: i. The Bank of the Province of Buenos Ayres in 1918, II, 121-122 ; 
2. The Banco <ie la Naci6u in iqi8 . III, 185-186 ; 3. Facilities for thePur- 
cliase of Corn-bags and Sacking by P'anuers, III, 222-222 ; 4. The “ Banco de 
la Naci6u ** and the Tyoans to the Agricultural and Pastoral Industries in 1919, 
Vir, 185- ^88; 5. The “ Credit Foncier de Buenos Aires et des Provinces Argen- 
tiiievS in 1910, VIII, 55 V 55 !• — Agricultural Economy in General : i. Sales of 
Rural I’roperty in 1918 as compared with preceding Years, V, 375-376; 2. The 
lloiuCvSleiul I^aw, X, 723-727. 

Armenia : 

Co-operation : The Co-operative Movement, VI, 394-395. 

AtiSTRtA; 

Co-operation : I'he Development of Small Garden Unions during tlie Wat, 
hv Hermann Kallhrunner, Agricn/titral Engineer, III, 153-155. — Insvtrance and 
Thrift: 1. The Develoiinieut of the lyive Stex'k Insurance Institute of Lower 
Austria (Cattle Section) from 1914 to ic^\B,hy Hermann Kallhrunner, Agricul¬ 
tural Engineer, I, 21-21 ; 2. The Development of the Live Stock Insurance In¬ 
stitute of Tvower Austria (Horse Section) from 19 tc 4 to 1918, by Hermann Kadi- 
hrnnner, Agricultural Engineer, II, 106-itx; 3, Hail Insurance during the War, 
hy Hermann Kallhrunner, Agricultural Engineer, IX, 616-621. — Agriculiural 
Economy in General ; The Absorption of Peasant Holdings and Legislative 
Ffforls to Counteract it, hy Hermann Kallhrunner, Agricultural Engineer, IV, 
270-276. 



Bei,Cium: 

Association : The Boeretibond ” : its Work in 1918 aixd its New Agricul¬ 
tural Programme, IV, 227-232. —Insurance and Thrift: The Caisse G6ii6rale 
d’jSpargiie et de Retraite” during the War, VT, 405-410 .—A gncuUitral Economy 
in General: i. The Restoration of Land to Cultivation, II, i 34“^35 I 2. The Rural 
Population and the Rural Bxodus, IT, 136-137 ; 3. The Agricultural Labourers, 
II, 137-138 ; 4. The Pood Supply of Belgium and of the Invaded Regions of 
Prance during tlie War, VII, 493-507; 5. Agricultural Reconstruction in Hand¬ 
ers, X, 742 - 745 - 


Bessarabia ; 

Co-ope^aiimi: The Devriopiuent of Co-operation, III, 162-163. — Agri¬ 
cultural Economy in General: The Wages ^ Agricultural Lahourers, IV, 204-296. 

Brazii,: 

Credit: ** Le Credit Poncier du Br 4 sil el de rAmdrique du Sud **, V 35^-352 
BUI/3ARIA : 

Credit: The Situation of the Agricultiural Bank of Bulgaria, XII, 883-884. 

— Agricultural Economy in General: i. The Compulsory Labour Law, VIII, 
579-580; 2. Small and Large Landed Properties in Bulgaria, X, 746-717. 

Chii,k : 

Association : Meeting of Agriculturists for the Purpose of Furthering the 
Agricultural Industry, VII, 472-472. — Credit: The Mortgage Credit Bank, 
II, 123-124. 

CZECHO-SbOVAKIA : 

Co-operation: t. The Raiffeisen Banks in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 
on I November 1918, XII, 855-855 ; 2. l?siablivshmeut of a Central P'wlTOition 
fo German Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Czec'ho-vSlovakiu, XI I, 855-856. 

— Insurance and Thrift: The Prague Association of Ivarge Propr}A>rs aiul Ten¬ 
ant Farmers for Mutual Insurance against Hail, VIII, 517-519. Agriiullural 
Economy in General: Small and lyarge Holdings in Boheuiia, Moravia and Si¬ 
lesia, XII, 900-90 r. 

♦ 

Denmark : 

Insurance and Thrift : Tlie Accident Insurance Company for Diuries and 
Agriculture, VIII, 549-550. — Agricultural Economy in General: Value and Dis¬ 
tribution of Rural Property, V, 358-364. 


Bc.yM: 

Credit: The Mortgage Credit Business of the Land Bank of h^pl in J918- 
1919, IV, 265-266. 



PlNI^AND : 

Co-operation ; The Present Position of Co-operation, V, 303-314, and VII, 
455 ‘ 47 <^' — Insurance and Thrift: t. Mutual Insurance against Forest Fires, 
IV, 254-255 ; 2. A New Fanners’ Insurance Company, IV, 255-255; 3. Mutual 
Insurance of I^ivc Stock, V, 339-342. 

Franck : 

Co-operation : i.'Co-operative Agricultural Credit at the End of the War, 
II, 77-82 ; 2. Co-operative Credit in Alsace and I/>rraine, III, 164-166 ; 3. Co¬ 
operative Societies for the Cultivation in Coinmon of Eands in the Arrondis&e- 
uient of Rheims, III, 166-167; 4. Grants to the Syndicates for Mechanical 
Cultivation, IV, 239-240; 5. The Extension of Uie I^egal Powers of Agricultural 
Syndicates, IV, 298-299; 6. The Co-operative Organization of an Agricultur¬ 
al Region, VIII, 521-526; 7. The Reorganization of Co-operative Agricultural 
Credit, X, 651-664; 8. The Development of Co-operative Distributive Socie¬ 
ties in Country Districts, XI, 772-773 ; 9. Railway Companies and the Devd- 
opment of Agricultural Co-operation, XI, 773-774. — Association : i. The Esta¬ 
blishment of Chambers of Agriculture, I, 65-67; 2. The Natiomd Federation 
‘of Agricultural Labourers, IV, 237-238 ; 3. The Federation of Agricultural Syn¬ 
dicates and Associations of Alsace and Lorraine, IV, 238-239; 4. The First Agri¬ 
cultural Congress organized by the General Confederation of Labour, IX, 606- 
609. — Insurance and Thrift : r. Joint Stock and Large Mutual Societies insur¬ 
ing against Mortedity among Live Stock in 19x8, I, 36-37 ; 2. A Federation of 
Live Stock Mutual Societies during the War, I, 37-39; 3. The Agticultural Mut¬ 
ual Insurance Societies at the End of the War, III, 182-184 J 4 * Large Mut¬ 
ual Societies insuring against Mortality among Live Stock in 1918, III, 184- 
184; 5. Hail Insurance in 1919, VIII, 550-552 ,* 6. The Mutuellc Lalx)ux ” 
Insurance Society, X, 703-704 ; 7. The Large Mutual Live Stock Insurance Com¬ 
panies in 19T9, XI, 779-781; 8, Hail Insurance Companies in 1919, XI, 781- 
782 ; 9. Agricultnral Mutual Insurance from 1914 to 1919,X II, 863-882. — 
Credit: i. The Part played by the Bank of France in Agricultural Credit, V, 
-2- Credit for tlxc Cultivation of Descried Lands, IX, 622-62O; 3. Mort¬ 
gage Companies at the Close of the War, IX, 62O-627. — A gr'^cultural Eoowmy 
in General ; t. New Measures facilitating the Acciuisition of Small Holdings, 
1 ,68-68; 2 The R 61 e of the State in the Utilization of Electric Energy for Agri¬ 
culture, I, 68-70 ; 3. The State Contribution to Agricultural Reconstruction hi 
the Liberated Districts, II, 129-134; 4. A Collective Contract for the Hiring of 
Agricultural Labour, II, 142-144; 5. The Distribution of Holdings in Detached 
Plots, IV, 296-298; 6. The Railway Companies and Agricultural Production, 
IV, 298-298; 7. Agricultural Commissariats during the War, V, 364-3^ I 
8. An Official Experiment in Agricultural Regionalism, V, 376-379; 9- Statistics 
of Landowners, V, 379-381; 10. The Grain and Meat Supply during the War, 
VI, 431-442 ; II. Profit Sharing in Agriculture, VI, 452-453 > 12. The Reform of 
the Metayer System in Bas-Adour (Landes) VIH, 580-582 ; 13- Distribution of 
Property and Land Tenure in Alsace and Lorraine, IX, 640-644; 14, The De¬ 
velopment of Rural Homes, IX, 644-645 ; 15, Profit-Sharing in A^culture, IX, 
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645-^45 I 16. The New Scale of Agricultural Wages in the Mdun District, X 
747-748 ; 17. The Increase in Agricultural Wages from 1915 to 1920, XI, 808- 
824; 18. The Official System of Finding Employment for Agricultural Dabour- 
ers, XII, 901-904 ; 19. Measures tak^ to prevent the Rise in Prices, XII, 
904-905. 


Ai^gkria.: 

Co-operation : Institution of Compulsory Sjmdicates for Protection against 
l/ocusts in Algeria, I, 14-14. — Agricultural Economy in General: The Social 
Condition of Agricultural labourers, XII, 905-906. 

Fr^CH PSOTKCrORA^DE OR M0R0CX!0: 

Associatwn : An Agricultural Federation in Morocco, VI, 395 - 395 - — 
ctdtural Ecommy in General: 1. Official Colonization in I9i9» I. 70-72; 2. Rur¬ 
al Arts in Morocco, XII, 90G-908. 

Regency or Tunis. 

Co-operation : i. Native Tlirift Societies in 1918, 1 , 17-19; Mutual Agri¬ 
cultural Credit in 1918, IV, 245-245 ; 3. The Central Farmers’ Co-operative Soc¬ 
iety in 1918, IV, 246-246. — Insurance and Thrift: i. Insurance against Hail 
by Native Thrift Societies, II, 112-113 ; 2 Mutual Agricultural Societies insur¬ 
ing against Fire in 1918, IV, 255-256; 3. Mutual Agricultural Societies insuring 
against Hail from 1913 to 1918, IV, 256-256. — Agricultural Ecortomy in Gen¬ 
eral : Assignment of Small Settlement lyots to Professional Fanners, Men Dis¬ 
abled in the War and Ref ugees who have suffered by the Invasion, IV, 299-300. 

French Coi/>nies. 

Credit: i. The Colonial Banks and Agricultural Credit, 1 , 50-50; 2. In- 
troducHion of the Agricultural Pledge into Cochin-China, 266-266. — AgrlcitlUiral 
Economy in General: i. Erection of Consultative Committees of Agriculture and 
Industry in French West Africa, II, 144-144; 2. I/abour Crisis in the Ivory 
Coast, XII, 906-906. 

Germany: 

Co-operation: i. Statistics of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in (Ger¬ 
many I March igig, 1 ,16-17 ; 2. Co-operation ivmoug Navvies, V, 320-320; 3. 
The Congressof German Agricultural Co-operative Sodciics, V, 320-321; 4. 

Years of Banking Operations by the “ Eandschaft ” of East Prussia, V, 352- 
353 : 5 - A^cultural Cb-operation during the War, VIII, 526-539; 6. Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Societies during the War, IX, 587-605; 7. Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies for Purchase and Sale during the War, X, 664-679; 8. Formation 
of Co-operative Societies for Reclaiming Eand bx Prussia, X, 680-O80; 9, Co¬ 
operative Dairies during the War, XI, 755-772; 10. General Meeting of tlic 
German National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, XII, 856- 
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857 > Posilioii of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies oxi i August 

1920, XII, 857-858. — Association : i.The " Deulscher I/aiidbiiud”, I, 15-16 ; 
z. The Crenuau Council of Agriculture, VII, 473-473. — Insurance and Thrift: 
The Hail Iiisuraucc Coiupauies in 1919, X, 704-709. — Credit: Compulsory 
Sales of Agricultural Property in Prussia from 1886 to 19x7, YII, 514-517. — 
Agricultural Economy in General: i. L^al Provisions fomiding Soldiers' Home¬ 
steads in Germany, JI, 54-59; 2. The I^w r^arding Homesteads, VII, 513-513 ; 
3. l^tablivShmcnt of a Land Valuation Office, VII, 513-514. • 

BriI^ain and lRnr,AND. 

Co-operation : i. Agricultural Co-operation in Irdand in 1917-18, 1 , 5-13 ; 
2. Official Statistics of Agricultural Co-operation in 1917, VI, 395-400 ; 3. Agri- 
oiltural Co-operation in Irdaiid in 1918-19, X, G80-686; 4. Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ation in Sc'otlaud, in 1918 and 1919, XII, 858-861. — Insurance and Thrift: 
Cattle Insurance Societies, VIII, 552-552. — Credit: i. Advances to Tenants 
of Small Holdings, IX, 627-628 ; 2. Suggested Sclieme of Agricultural Credit in 
Sc'othuid, IX, 629-629. — Agricultural Economy in General: i. The Rural Do 
velo])menl Branch of tli 4 KMinistry of Reconstruction, I, 72-74 ; 3. Restriction 
on Notices to Quit when Agriailtural Land is sold, II, 145-145 ; 3. Settlement and 
Phnployineut of the Laud of DischJiiged Sailors and Soldiers in Pingland and 
Wales, X, 728-742; 4, The Plxing of Pair Rents in Ireland in 1918-19, X, 749- 
750 - 


Au>sxralia. 

Credit: i. J^oaus to Producers in South Australia, IV, 264-265; 2. Govem- 
moui Jyoaiis to Planners, VI, 418-430. , 

BRIXIvSU Indu. 

Asbodaiion: i. Benevolent Institutions for Live Stock, III, 164-164; 
2. PropovSi'd Indhm Agricultural Society, IV, 232-232, 

Canada: 

Cihoperation : x. The Co-operative Marketing of Live Stock, 1 ,1-5 ; 2. The 
Development of Co-operative Ulevators in Saskntdiewmi, I, 14-15; 3, The 
Duiulas County Co-operative Ugg Market, II, 90-91; 4, Causes of P'ailure in 
Co-operation, IV, 232-334; 5, Grazing Associations in British Columbia, 
JV, 234-235): 6, The United Parmers' Co-operative Company (Ontario), IV, 

235- 235; 7, The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, IV, 235-235; 
8. Tlic United Pmuiers of Alberta, IV, 235-236; 9* The United Parmers of 
Mmiitoba, IV, 236-236; to. The Praser VoJley Milk Producers' Association, IV, 

236- 237; J i. The Rural Credits Societies in Manitoba, VII, 470-472. — Insur¬ 
ance and Thrift: x. Municipal Insurance against Hail in Alberta and Saskat¬ 
chewan in 19x9, II, X11-X12; 2, The Loss Ratio in Hail Insurance in Saskat¬ 
chewan, III, i^o-xBz.^ Credit: i. The Manitoba Parm Loans Association, VII, 
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489-490; 2. Inquiry into Rural Credit Systems, XII, 884-884; 3. Marketing 
I^oans in Ontario, XII, 884-885; 4. Loans for the Purchase of Seed Grain in 
Manitoba and Alberta, XII, 885-885. — Agricultuml Economy in General: 

1. Land Settlement Enterprise of the United Grain Growers, II, 91-92 ; 2. A 
Joint-Stock Packing Company in Manitoba, II, 92-93 ; 3 - Board of Grain 
Supervisors, II, 139-140. 

New Zeai^and- 

Co-operation: The Progress of Agricultural Co-operation, IV, 241-243. 
Credit: Advances to Settlers and Workers in 1917-18, III, 186-188. — Agri¬ 
cultural Economy in General : i. Land Settlement in 1917-18, II, 145-148; 

2. Land Settlement by Discharged Soldiers, V, 370-375. 

UinoN OF Sooth Africa. 

Co-operation : i. The Farmers* Co-operative Wool and Produce Union, 
II, 102-102 ; 2. The Western Province Farmers* Co-operative Union, II, 102-103 I 

3. Agricultural Co-operation in 1919, IX, 612-615. Association : i. Non¬ 
co-operative Agricultural Organization, II, 103-J04 ; 2. Pig Breeders* Society, 
II, 104-104; 3 Formation of a Milk Producers* Union, IV, 248-2+8. — Credit: 
I. Advances to Settlers in the Transvaal, IV, 268-269; 2. The Land and Agri¬ 
cultural Bank of South Africa, X, 721-722. — Agricultural Economy in General: 

1, Land Settlement in the Union of ^uth Africa in 19x7-18, II, 1.^9-150; 

2. Land Settlement in the Protectorate of South West Africa, IV, 301-302. 

Federated Maiav States (British Protectorate). 

Credit: The Blanters Loans Board, X, 714-720. — Agricultural Economy 
in General: Land Grante to Ex-scrvice Men, II, 141-143. 

British Coi/^nies. 

Co-operation : Co-operative Credit Societies in Mannlius in 1918-19, VII, 
473-475. — Agricultural Economy in Gemral: Land Settlement in British IJust 
Ajficica, II, 139-139. 

HOI2:^AND. 

Credit: The Present Position of Agricultural Credit, XII, 885-888, 
lTAi,y. 

Co-operation: i. Resolutions of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
XI, 93-95 > 2. New Encouragement to Labour Co-operative Societies, II, 95- 
96; 3. Lands managed by Collective Leaseholding Societies in tbe Province of 
Ravenna, II, 96-99 ; 4 - 'Kie Devdopment of the Agricultural Co-operative Mo¬ 
vement in Sardinia^ II, 99*100; 5. The Agricultural Federations of Albenga, 
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Porto Mattrizio and Milan, II, 101-102 ; 6. The Popular Banks, HI, 156-162 ; 

7. The Progress of ilie Collective lyeases, V, 321-323 ; 8. The Origin and Functions 
of Uic National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, V, 323-324 ; 

9. A lyabour and Co-operation Bank, V, 324-235; 10 The General Meeting of 
the Italian Federation of Catholic Rural Banks, V, 325-325 ; ii. Provisions for 
I^aiwl and Agricultural Credit in Favour of Associations of Agricultural lyabour- 
ers, Vn, t<)o-40J ; 12,The“ IstitutoNazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione 
in X, 086-689; 13. The "Istituto di Credito per le Cooperative” in 
1919, X, 080-690; i|. The National Federation of Italian Rural Banks, X, 
092-6 c) 2 ; 15. Some Facts regarding the Co-operative Movement, XII, 842-852. 

— Association : i. The General Confederation of Agriculture, X, 690-691. 

2, The National Institute of Agriculture, X, 691-692. —Insurance and Thrift: 

I. Compulsory Insurance against Unemployment, IV, 249-254; 2. The New Reg¬ 
ulations for Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies, VII, 476-484; 3. The 
Regulations for Compulsory Insurance against Invalidity and Old Age, VIII, 
540-516; 4. The Provincial Institutions for Social Insurance, X, 709-711. 

5. The New Orgaiiizalion of the " Istituto Nazionale per la Mutuality Agraria ”, 
X, 7 r 1-713 ; (). The Results of Compulsory Insiuance against Accidents in Agri- 
cnltiiro, X, 713-713 ; 7 ‘ Mutual Agricultural Insurance Societies, XI, 782-784; 

8. lustiraucc agaiiust Accidents during Agricultural Work, XI, 784-785 ; 

(). Formation of the Ministry of I/ubour and Social Insurance, XI, 785-786.— 
Credit: i. The Agriculturd Credit of the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples 
ill I. 40-19 ; 2, Recent Provisions as to Agricultural Credit, II, 124-125 ; 
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